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PREFACE. 


Thx  treatise  which  follows  has  in  the  main  grown  up  in 
connection  with  the  author's  class-room  instruction  in 
Psychology,  although  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  chapters 
are  more  '  metaphysical,'  and  others  fuller  of  detail,  than 
is  suitable  for  students  who  are  going  over  the  subject  for 
the  first  time.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  important  subjects  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  moral  and  aesthetic  feelings  and  judgments,  the 
work  has  grown  to  a  length  which  no  one  can  regret  more 
than  the  writer  himsell  The  man  must  indeed  be  sanguine 
who,  in  this  crowded  age,  can  hope  to  have  many  readers 
for  fourteen  hundred  continuous  pages  from  his  pen.  But 
wer  Videa  bringt  unrd  MancJiem  etwaa  bringen  ;  and,  by  judi- 
ciously skipping  according  to  their  several  needs,  I  am  sure 
that  many  sorts  of  readers,  even  those  who  are  just  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  subject,  will  find  my  book  of  use. 
Since  the  beginners  are  most  in  need  of  guidance,  I  sug- 
gest for  their  behoof  that  they  omit  altogether  on  a  first 
reading  chapters  6,  7,  8,  10  (from  page  330  to  page  STl), 
12,  13, 15, 17,  20,  21,  and  28.  The  better  to  awaken  the 
neophyte's  interest,  it  is  possible  that  the  wise  order  would 
be  to  pass  directly  from  chapter  4  to  chapters  23,  24,  26, 
and  26,  and  thence  to  return  to  the  first  volume  again. 
Chapter  20,  on  Space-perception,  is  a  terrible  thing,  which, 
imless  written  with  aJl  that  detail,  could  not  be  fairly 
treated  at  all.  An  abridgment  of  it,  called  '  The  Spatial 
Qoale,'  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Spectdative 
Philosophy,  yoL  xiil  p.  64,  may  be  found  by  some  per- 
sons a  useful  substitute  for  the  entire  chapter. 

I  haye  kept  close  to  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science 
throughout  the  book.    Every  natural  science  assumes  oer- 


tain  data  uncritically,  and  declines  to  challenge  the  ele- 
ments between  which  its  own  '  laws '  obtain,  and  from 
which  its  own  deductions  are  carried  on.  Psychology,  the 
science  of  finite  individual  minds,  assumes  as  its  data  (1) 
tboughis  and  feelings,  and  (2)  a  physical  world  in  time  and 
space  with  which  they  coexist  and  which  (3)  they  know.  Of 
course  these  data  themselves  are  discussable ;  but  the  dis- 
oasaion  of  them  (as  of  other  elements)  is  called  meta- 
physics and  falls  outside  the  prorince  of  this  book.  This 
book,  assuming  that  thoughts  and  feelings  exist  and  are 
vehicles  of  knowledge,  thereupon  contends  that  psychology 
when  she  has  ascertained  the  empirical  correlation  of  the 
Tsrions  sorts  of  thought  or  feeling  with  definite  conditions 
of  the  brain,  can  go  no  farther — can  go  no  farther,  that  is, 
aa  a  natural  science.  If  she  goes  farther  she  becomes 
metaphysical.  All  attempts  to  explain  our  phenomenally 
given  thoughts  as  products  of  deeper-lying  entities 
(whether  the  latter  be  named  '  Soul,'  '  Transcendental 
Ego,*  '  Ideas,'  or  '  Elementary  Units  of  Cousciousness ')  are 
metaphysical.  This  book  consequently  rejects  both  the 
ftssociationist  and  the  spiritualist  theories  ;  and  in  this 
Btrictly  positivistic  point  of  view  consists  the  only  feature 
for  which  I  feel  tempted  to  claim  originality.  Of 
course  this  point  of  view  is  anything  but  ultimate.  Men 
must  keep  thinking  ;  and  the  data  assumed  by  psychology, 
just  like  those  assumed  by  physics  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  must  some  time  be  overhauled.  The  effort  to 
overhaul  them  clearly  and  thoroughly  is  metaphysics ; 
but  metaphysics  can  only  perform  her  task  well  when  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  its  great  extent.  Metaphysics  fragmen- 
tary, irresponsible,  and  half-awake,  and  uucouscious  that 
she  is  metaphysical,  spoils  two  good  things  when  she  in- 
jects herself  into  a  natural  science.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  theories  both  of  a  spiritual  agent  and  of  associated 
'  ideas'  are,  as  they  figure  in  the  psychology-books,  just  such 
metaphysics  as  this.  Even  if  their  results  be  true,  it 
Tonld  be  as  well  to  keep  them,  as  thus  preeeTUed,  ont  of 
pByohology  as  it  is  to  keep  the  results  of  idealism  ont  of 
physics. 

I  have  therefore  treated  oar  passing  thoughts  as  inte- 
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gen,  and  regarded  the  mere  laws  of  their  ooexistence  with 
brain-states  as  the  ultimate  laws  for  our  soienoe.  The 
reader  will  in  yaiii  seek  for  any  closed  system  in  the  book. 
It  is  mainly  a  mass  of  desoriptive  details,  running  out  into 
queries  which  only  a  metaphysics  alive  to  the  weight  of 
her  task  can  hope  successfully  to  deal  with.  That  will 
perhaps  be  centuries  hence ;  and  meanwhile  the  best  mark 
of  health  that  a  science  can  show  is  this  unfinished-seeming 
front. 

The  completion  of  the  book  has  been  so  slow  that 
aeyeral  chapters  have  been  published  successively  in  Mind, 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  Scribner*s  Magazine.  Acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  proper  places. 

The  bibliography,  I  regret  to  say,  is  quite  unsystem- 
atic. I  have  habitually  given  my  authority  for  special 
experimental  facts  ;  but  beyond  that  I  have  aimed  mainly 
to  cite  books  that  would  probably  be  actually  used  by 
the  ordinary  American  college-student  in  his  collateral 
reading.  The  bibliography  in  W.  Yolkmann  von  Yolkmar's 
Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  (1875)  is  so  complete,  up  to  its 
date,  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  inferior  duplicate.  And 
for  more  recent  references,  Sully's  Outlines,  Dewey's  Psy- 
chology, and  Baldwin's  Handbook  of  Psychology  may  be 
advantageously  used. 

Finally,  where  one  owes  to  so  many,  it  seems  absurd  to 
single  out  particular  creditors ;  yet  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  at  the  end  of  my  first  literary  venture  to  record 
my  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  I  have  got  from  the  writ- 
ings of  J.  S.  Mill,  Lotze,  Benouvier,  Hodgson,  and  Wundt. 
and  from  the  intellectual  companionnhip  (to  name  only  five 
names)  of  Chauncey  Wright  and  Charles  Peirce  in  old 
times,  and  more  recently  of  Stanley  Hall,  James  Putnam, 
and  Josiah  Boyce. 

HAmvABD  UimFSBSiTT,  August  18M. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


OHAPTEB  I. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Pbyoholqqy  ia  the  Soience  of  Mental  Life,  both  of  its 
pheuomenA  and  of  their  oonditiona  The  phenomena  are 
Mttch  things  as  we  call  feelingSy  deaireB,  cognitions,  reason* 
jngs,  deoisipns^  and  the  like ;  and,  superficially  oonsideredy 
their  variefrf  and  complexity  ia  such  ah  to  1fta.vft  a.  nhanfiA 
impression  on  the  observer.  The  most  natural  and  con* 
aeqnently  the  earliest  way  of  unifying  the  material  was, 
first,  to  classify  it  as  well  as  might  be,  and,  secondly,  to 
aflUiate  the  diverse  mental  modGi»  thus  found,  upon  a 
simple  entity^  the  peroonaiS^^^  which  they  are  taken 
to  be  so  many  facultative  manifestations.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, ihe  Soul  manifests  its  faculty  of  Memory,  now  of  ,^^^^«^''^  \ 
Reasoning,  now  of  Volition,  or  again  its  imagination  or  its  v  v  v  -,,^ 
ippetite.  This  is  the  orthodox  '  spiritualiBtio '  theory"  ol 
"soholasfibism  and  of  common-sense.  Another  and  a  less 
obvious  way  of  unifying  the  chaos  is  to  seek  common  ele- 
ments  in  the  divers  mental  facts  rather  than  a  common 
agent  behind  them,  and  to  explain  them  constructively  by 
the  various  forms  of  arrangement  of  these  elements,  as  one 
explains  houses  by  stones  and  brick&  The  ^  association* 
iat'  schools  of  Herbart  in  Gtermany,  and  of  Hume  the 
Mills  and  Bain  in  Britain  have  thus  constructed  a  piyohclon  .r/"'  ^' 
wUknd  a  i<ni  by  taking  discrete  'ideas,'  faint  or  vivid,  i,'  ' 
and  showing  how,  by  thcor  cohesions,  repulsions,  and  forma    f  .   ^. 
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of  BQccession,  sncli  tilings  as  remiuiscenceB,  perception^ 
emotions,  volitions,  passions,  theories,  and  all  the  other 
furnishings  of  an  individual's  mind  may  lie  engendered. 
The  very  Self  or  ego  of  the  individual  comes  in  this 
way  to  be  viewed  no  longer  as  the  pre-existing  source  of 
the  representations,  but  rather  as  their  last  and  most  com- 
plicated fruit. 

Now,  if  we  strive  rigorously  to  simplify  the  phenomena 
in  either  of  these  ways,  we  soon  become  aware  of  inade- 
quacies in  our  method.  Any  particular  cognition,  for  ex- 
ample, or  recollection,  is  accounted  for  on  the  soul-theory 
by  being  referred  to  the  spiritual  faculties  o^  Cognition 
or  of  Memory.  These  faculties  themselves  are  Wought 
of  aa  absolute  properties  of  the  soul;  that  Ts,  to  take 
the  case  of  memory,  no  reason  is  given  why  we  should 
remember  a  fact  as  it  happened,  except  that  so  to  re- 
member it  constitutes  the  essence  of  our  RecollectiTa 
Power,  We  may,  as  spiritualists,  try  to  explain  our  mem- 
ory's  failures  and  blunders  by  secondary  causes.  Bat 
its  swxesseJi  can  invoke  no  factors  save  the  existence  of 
certain  objective  things  to  be  remembered  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  our  faculty  of  memory  on  the  other.  When, 
for  instance,  I  recall  my  graduation^ay,  and  drag  all  its 
incidents  and  emotions  up  from  death's  dateless  night,  bo 
mechanical  cause  can  explain  this  process,  nor  can  any 
analysis  reduce  it  to  lower  terms  or  make  its  nature  seem 
other  than  an  ultimate  datum,  which,  whether  we  rebel  or 
not  at  its  mysteriousness,  must  simply  be  taken  for  granted 
if  we  are  to  psychologize  at  all.  However  the  associationist 
may  represent  the  present  ideas  as  thronging  and  arranging 
themselves,  still,  the  spiritualist  insists,  he  has  in  the  end  to 
admit  that  something,  be  it  brain,  be  it '  ideas,'  be  it '  asso- 
ciation,' kiioxD9  past  time  as  past,  and  fills  it  ont  with  this 
or  that  event.  And  when  the  spiritualist  calls  memory  an 
'irreducible  faculty,'  be  says  no  more  than  this  admission 

^  ^      of  the  associationist  already  grants. 

1?^  r         And  yet  the  admission  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory 
'        simplification  of  the  concrete  facts.     For  why  should  this 
aliHolute  god-given  Faculty  retain  so  much  better  the  events 
of  yesterday  than  those  of  last  year,  and,  best  of  all,  those 
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of  an  hour  ago  ?  Why,  again,  in  old  age  should  its  grasp 
of  childhood's  events  seem  firmest  ?  Why  should  illness 
and  exhaustion  enfeeble  it  ?  Why  should  repeating  an  ex- 
perience strengthen  our  recollection  of  it  ?  Why  should 
drugs,  fevers,  asphyxia,  and  excitement  resuscitate  things 
long  since  forgotten  ?  If  we  content  ourselves  with  merely 
affirming  that  the  faculty  of  memory  is  so  peculiarly  con- 
stituted by  nature  as  to  exhibit  just  these  oddities,  we  seem 
little  the  better  for  having  invoked  it,  for  our  explanation 
becomes  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  crude  facts  with  which 
we  started.  Moreover  there  is  something  grotesque  and 
irrational  in  the  supposition  that  the  soul  is  equipped  with 
elementary  powers  of  such  an  ingeniously  intricate  sort 
'Why  Bhotid  our  memory  cling  more  easily  to  the  near  than 
the  remote  ?  Why  should  it  lose  its  grasp  of  proper  sooner 
than  of  abstract  names  ?  Such  peculiarities  seem  quite  fan- 
tastic ;  and  might,  for  aught  we  can  see  a  priori^  be  the 
precise  opposites  of  what  they  are.  Evidently,  then,  tht 
facuUy  does  not  exist  abadvidy^  hut  tvorka  under  conditiona ; 
and  ike  quest  _c^thecondUion8_  becomes  the  psyohologiat'a 
most  interesting  task. 

However  firmly  he  may  hold  to  the  soul  and  her  re- 
membering faculty,  he  must  acknowledge  that  she  never 
exerts  the  latter  without  a  otie,  and  that  something  must  al- 
ways precede  and  remind  us  of  whatever  we  are  to  recollect 
"  An  idea  /"  says  the  associationist, "  an  idea  associated  with 
the  remembered  thing ;  and  this  explains  also  why  things 
repeatedly  met  with  are  more  easily  recollected,  for  their  as- 
sociates on  the  various  occasions  furnish  so  many  distinct . 
avenues  of  recall."  But  this  does  not  explain  the  effects  of 
fever,  exhaustion,  hypnotism,  old  age,  and  the  like.  And 
in  general,  the  pure  associationist's  account  of  our  mental 
life  is  almost  as  bewildering  as  that  of  the  pure  spiritualist 
This  multitude  of  ideas,  existing  absolutely,  yet  clinging 
together,  and  weaving  an  endless  carpet  of  themselves,  like 
dominoes  in  ceaseless  change,  or  the  bits  of  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope, — whence  do  they  get  their  fantastic  laws  of 
olinginfb  and  why  do  they  cling  in  just  the  shapes  they  do  ? 

For  this  the  associationist  must  introduce  the  order  of 
experience  in  the  outer  world.    The  dance  of  the  ideas  is 
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a  copy,  aomewbat  mutilated  aod  altered,  of  the  order  of 
phenomeaa.  But  the  Blightest  reflection  shows  that  phe- 
nomeua  have  absolutely  no  power  to  influence  our  ideas 
until  they  have  first  impressed  onr  senses  and  our  braUL 
The  bare  existence  of  a  patit  inct  is  no  ground  tor  our  r&. 
membering  it.  Unless  we  have  seen  it,  or  somehow  under-  I 
gone  it,  we  shall  never  know  of  it»  hiL\'ing  been.  The  expfr- 
riences  of  the  body  are  thus  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
faculty  of  memory  being  what  it  is.  And  a  very  small 
amount  of  reflection  on  facts  shows  that  one  part  of  the 
body,  namely,  the  brain,  is  the  part  whose  experiences  are 
directly  concerned.  If  the  nervous  communication  be  oat 
off  between  the  brain  and  other  parts,  the  experiences  of 
those  other  parts  are  non-existent  for  the  mind.  The  eye 
is  blind,  the  ear  deaf,  the  hand  insensible  and  motionless. 
And  conversely,  if  the  brain  be  injured,  consciousness  is 
abolished  or  altered,  even  although  every  other  organ  in 
the  body  be  ready  to  play  its  normal  part  A  blow  on  the 
head,  a  sudden  subtraction  of  blood,  the  pressure  of  aa 
apoplectic  hemorrhage,  may  have  the  first  effect;  whilst  a 
very  few  ounces  of  alcohol  or  grains  of  opium  or  hasheesh, 
or  a  whiff  of  chloroform  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  are  sure  to 
have  the  second.  The  delirium  of  fever,  the  altered  self 
of  insanity,  are  all  due  to  foreign  matters  circulating 
through  the  brain,  or  to  pathological  changes  in  that 
organ's  substance.  The  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  one 
immediate  bodily  condition  of  the  mental  operations  is 
indeed  so  universally  admitted  nowadays  that  I  need 
spend  no  more  time  in  illustrating  it,  but  will  simply 
postalate  it  and  pass  on.  The  whole  remainder  of  the 
book  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  proof  that  the  postulate  was 
correct 

Bodily  experiences,  therefore,  and  more  particnlarly 
brain-experiences,  must  i&ke  a  place  amongst  those  con- 
ditions of  the  mentallife  of  which  Psychology  need  take 
account.  The  spiritualist  and  the  associattonist  mvst  both 
be  'cer^alista,'  to  the  extent  at  least  oF  admitting  thai 
certain  pecuIiaritiesTn  the  way  of  working  of  their  own 
favorite  principles  are  explicable  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
brain  laws  are  a  codeterminant  of  the  result. 
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Onr  flrat  oonclnsion,  then,  is  that  a  oertain  amount  of 
bram^phyaiology  must  be  presnppoaed  or  inclnded  in 
Pigrehology,* 

In  still  another  way  the  pysohologist  is  forced  to  be 
something  of  a  nerve-ph  jsiologisi  Mental  phenomena  are 
not  only  conditioned  a  parte  ante  by  bodily  processes;  bnt 
they  lead  to  them  a  parte  post.  That  they  lead  to  ocfa  is  of 
eonrse  the  most  familiar  of  tmths,  bat  I  do  not  merely  mean 
acts  in  the  sense  of  voluntary  and  deliberate  muscular 
performances  Mental  states  occasion  also  changes  in  the 
calibre  of  blood-vesselsy  or  alteration  in  the  heart-beats,  or 
processes  more  subtle  still,  in  glands  and  viscera.  If  these 
are  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  acts  which  follow  at  some 
remote  period  because  the  mental  state  was  once  there,  it  will 
be  safe  to  lay  down  the  general  law  that  no  mental  modjfioa^ 
turn  ever  wxure  whichianotaocompaniedor/ollou^byabodilif 
change.  The  ideas  and  feelings,  e.gr.,  which  these  present 
printed  characters  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  not  only 
occasion  movements  of  his  eyes  and  nascent  movements  ol 
articulation  in  him,  but  will  some  day  make  him  speak,  ot 
take  aides  in  a  discussion,  or  give  advice,  or  choose  a  book 
to  read,  differently  from  what  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  never  impressed  his  retina.  Our  psychology  must  there- 
fore take  account  not  only  of  the  conditions  antecedent  to 
mental  states,  but  of  their  resultant  consequences  as  welL 

But  actions  originally  prompted  by  conscious  intelli- V<^^^^ 
gence  may  grow  so  automatic  by  dint  of  habit  as  to  be 
apparently  unconsciously  performed.  Standing,  walking, 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning,  piano-playing,  talking,  even 
saying  one's  prayers,  may  be  done  when  the  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed in  other  things.  The  performances  of  animal 
iiMdindt  seem  semi-automatic,  and  the  n^lez  acta  of  self- 
preservation  certainly  are  so.  Tet  they  resemble  intelli- 
gent acts  in  bringing  about  the  eame  ends  at  which  the  ani- 
mala*  consciousness,  on  other  occasions,  deliberately  aims. 


*  QT.  Geo.  T.  Lidd :  Element!  of  Phjrsiological  FHycholosy  (1867),  pi 
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^1  the  Btady  of  such  macbiae-like  yet  pnipoaive  acts 
iese  be  included  in  Psychology  ? 
**'*  fc.     The  bound&ry  line  of  the  mental  is  certainly  vague.     It 
IB  better  not  to  be  pedantic,  but  to  let  the  science  be  as 
ragne  as  its  subject,  and  include  each  phenomena  as  these 
if  by  so  doing  we  can  throw  any  light  on  the  main  business 
in  hand.     It  will  ere  long  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  we   can ; 
and  that  we  gain  much  more  by  a  broad  than  by  a  narrow 
conception  of  onr  subject.    At  a  certain  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  every  science  a  degree    of  vagueness  is  what 
best  consists  with  fertility.     On  the  whole,  few  recent  for- 
/  molas  have  done  more  real  service  of  a  rough  sort  in  pay- 
(      ohology  than  the  Spencerian  one  that  the  essence  of  men^ 
\     life  and  of  bodily  life  are  one,  namely,  '  the  adjustment  of 
^  inner  to  outer  relations.'    Such  a  formula  is  vagueneBS 
incarnate;   but  because  it  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
minds  inhabit  environments  which  act  on  them  and  on 
which  they  in  tnm  react ;  because,  in  short,  it  takes  mind 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  concrete  relations,  it  is  immensely 
more  fertile  than  the  old-fashioned  '  rational  psychology,' 
which  treated  the  soul  as  a  detached  existent,  sufficient 
unto  itself,  and  assumed  to  consider  only  its  nature  and 
properties.     I  shall  therefore  feel  free  to  make  any  sallies 
into   zoology  or   into  pure   nerve-physiology  which  may 
seem  instructive  for  our  purposes,  but  otherwise  shall  leave 
those  sciences  to  the  physiologists.  -     — 

Can  we  state  more  distinctly  still  the  manner  in  which 
the  mental  life  seems  to  intervene  between  impreasioss 
made  from  without  upon  the  body,  and  reactions  of  the 
body  upon  the  outer  world  again  ?  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
facts. 

If  some  iron  filings  be  sprinkled  on  a  table  and  a  mag- 
net brought  near  them,  they  nill  fly  through  the  air  for  a 
pertain  distance  and  stick  to  its  surface.  A  savage  see- 
ing the  phenomenon  explains  it  as  the  result  of  an  attrac- 
tion or  love  between  the  magnet  and  the  filings.  But 
let  a  card  cover  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  the  filings 
will  press  forever  against  its  surface  without  its  ever  ou- 
mrring  to  them  to  pass  around  its  sidea  and  thus  come  into 
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more  direct  contact  with  the  object  of  their  loye.  Blow 
babbles  through  a  tube  into  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water, 
they  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  mingle  with  the  air.  Their 
action  may  again  be  poetically  interpreted  as  due  to  a 
longing  to  reccmbine  with  the  mother-atmosphere  above 
the  surface.  But  if  you  invert  a  jar  full  of  water  over  the 
pafl«  they  will  rise  and  remain  lodged  beneath  its  bottom, 
shut  in  from  the  outer  air,  although  a  slight  deflection 
from  their  course  at  the  outset,  or  a  re-descent  towards  the 
rim  of  the  jar  when  they  found  their  upward  course  im- 
peded, would  easily  have  set  them  free. 

If  now  we  pass  from  such  actions  as  these  to  those  of 
living  things,  we  notice  a  striking  difference.  Bomeo  wants 
Juliet  as  the  filings  want  the  magnet ;  and  if  no  obstacles 
intervene  he  moves  towards  her  by  as  straight  a  line  as 
they.  But  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  if  a  wall  be  built  between 
them,  do  not  remain  idiotically  pressing  their  faces  against 
its  opposite  sides  like  the  magnet  and  the  filings  with  the 
card.  Bomeo  soon  finds  a  circuitous  way,  by  scaling  the 
wall  or  otherwise,  of  touching  Juliet's  lips  directly.  With 
the  filings  the  path  is  fixed;  whether  it  reaches  the  end 
depends  on  accidents.  With  the  lover  it  is  the  end  which 
is  fixed,  the  path  may  be  modified  indefinitely. 

Suppose  a  living  frog  in  the  position  in  which  we  placed 
our  bubbles  of  air,  namely,  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  water. 
The  want  jf  breath  will  soon  make  him  also  long  to  rejoin 
the  mother-atmosphere,  and  he  will  take  the  shortest  path 
to  his  end  by  swimming  straight  upwards.  But  if  a  jar 
fall  of  water  be  inverted  over  him,  he  will  not,  like  the 
babbles,  perpetually  press  his  nose  against  its  unyielding 
roof,  but  will  restlessly  explore  the  neighborhood  until 
by  re-descending  again  he  has  discovered  a  path  round  its 
brim  to  the  goal  of  his  desires.  Again  the  fixed  end,  the 
varying  means  1 

Such  contrasts  between  living  and  inanimate  perform- 
ances end  by  leading  men  to  deny  that  in  the  physical 
world  final  purposes  exist  at  all.  Loves  and  desires  are 
to-day  no  longer  imputed  to  particles  of  iron  or  of  air. 
No  one  supposes  now  that  the  end  of  any  activity  which 
they  may  display  is  an  ideal  purpose  presiding  over  the 
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activity  from  its  outset  and  eolicitiog  or  drairing  it  into  1 
being  bj  a  sort  of  via  afrotUe.  The  end,  on  the  coctruj,  ii 
deemed  a  mere  passive  result,  pushed  into  being  a  tergo, 
having  had,  bo  to  speak,  no  voice  Id  its  own  prodaction. 
Alter  the  pre-existi&g  conditioiis,  and  with  inorganio  ms- 
terials  70a  bring  forth  each  time  a  different  apparent  end. 
Bat  with  iatelligeot  agents,  altering  the  conditions  chaugaa 
the  activity  displayed,  but  not  the  end  reached ;  for  hen  J 
the  idea  of  the  yet  unrealized  end  co-operates  with  the  0 
ditions  to  deterraioe  what  the  activities  shall  be. 

The  pursTtamx  of/xdurt  enda  and  tfte  choice  0/  rneaTU  /of  I 
their  attainment  are  thus  the  mark  and  criterion  of  the  preaenet  1 
of  maUality  in  a  phenomenon.  We  all  nse  this  test  to  di^  f 
criminate  between  an  intelligent  and  a  mechanical  per>  I 
formance.  Wo  impute  no  mentality  to  sticks  and  stooes,  ' 
becaase  they  never  seem  to  move  for  the  aake  of  anything, 
bat  always  when  pushed,  and  then  indifferently  and  with  no 
sign  of  choice.     So  we  unhesitatingly  call  them  senseless. 

Jast  so  we  form  our  decision  upon  the  deepest  of  all 
philosophic  problems  :    Is    the  Kosmos  an  expression  of  | 
intelligence  rational  in  its  inward  nature,  or  a  bnite  ex-  I 
temal  fact  pore  and  simple  ?     If  we  find  ourselves,  in  con.  J 
templating  it,  nnable  to  banish  the  impression  that  it  is  a  I 
realm  of  final  purposes,  that  it  exists  for  the  sake  of  some-  } 
thing,  we  place  intelligence  at  the  heart  of  it  and  have  ft 
religion.     If,  on  the  contrary,  in  surveying  its  irremediable 
flux,  we  can  think  of  the  present  only  as  so  maoh  mere 
mechanical  sprouting   from   the  past,  occurring   with  bo 
reference  to  the  future,  we  are  atheists  and  materialists. 

In  the  lengthy  discussions  which  psychologists  have 
earned  on  about  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by 
lower  mammals,  or  the  amount  of  consciousness  involved  in 
the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres  of  reptiles,  the  same  test 
has  always  been  applied :  Is  the  character  of  the  actioos 
aaoh  that  we  must  believe  them  to  be  performed /or  the  a<ike 
of  their  result?  The  result  in  question,  as  we  shall  here- 
after abundantly  see,  is  as  a  rule  a  useful  one, — the  animal 
Is,  on  the  whole,  safer  under  the  circumstances  for  bringing 
it  forth.     80  far  the  action  has  a  teleological   character ; 
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but  saoh  mere  outward  teleology  as  tbis  might  still  be  the 
blind  result  of  t;t9  a  tergo.  The. growth  and  movements  of 
plantSy  the  processes  of  development,  digestion,  secretion, 
aie.,  in  animals,  supply  innumerable  instances  of  per- 
formances useful  to  tiiie  individual  which  may  nevertheless 
be,  and  by  most  of  us  are  supposed  to  be,  produced  by 
automatic  mechanism.  The  physiologist  does  not  con- 
fidently assert  conscious  intelligence  in  the  frog's  spinal 
oord  until  he  has  shown  that  the  useful  result  which  the 
nervous  machinery  brings  forth  under  a  given  irritation 
remaiina  the  same  when  the  machinery  is  altered.  If,  to  take 
the  stock  instance,  the  right  knee  of  a  headless  frog  be  irri- 
tated with  acid,  the  right  foot  will  wipe  it  off.  When,  how- 
ever, this  foot  is  amputated,  the  animal  will  often  raise  the 
Ig^  foot  to  the  spot  and  wipe  ^e  offending  material  away. 

PflOger  and  Lewes  reason  from  such  facts  in  the  follow* 
ing  way :  If  the  first  reaction  were  the  result  of  mere  machin- 
ery, they  say ;  if  that  irritated  portion  of  the  skin  discharged 
the  right  leg  as  a  trigger  discharges  its  own  barrel  of  a  shot- 
gun ;  then  amputating  the  right  foot  would  indeed  frustrate 
the  wiping,  but  would  not  make  the  Itft  leg  move.  It  would 
simply  result  in  the  right  stump  moving  through  the  empty 
air  (which  is  in  fact  the  phenomenon  sometimes  observed). 
The  right  trigger  makes  no  effort  to  discharge  the  left  barre] 
if  the  right  one  be  unloaded ;  nor  does  an  electrical  ma- 
chine ever  get  restless  because  it  can  only  emit  sparks, 
and  not  hem  pillow-cases  like  a  sewing-machine. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  leg  originally  moved  for  the 
^n^rpoae  of  wiping  the  acid,  then  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that,  when  the  easiest  means  of  effecting  that  purpose 
prove  fruitless,  other  means  should  be  tried.  Every  failure 
must  keep  the  animal  in  a  state  of  disappointment  which 
will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  new  trials  and  devices ;  and  tran- 
quillity will  not  ensue  till  one  of  these,  by  a  happy  stroke, 
achieves  the  wished-for  end. 

In  a  similar  way  Gbltz  ascribes  intelligence  to  the 
frog's  optic  lobes  and  cerebellum.  We  alluded  above  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  sound  frog  imprisoned  in  water  will  dis- 
cover an  outlet  to  the  atmosphere.  Gbltz  found  that  frogs 
of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  would  often  exhibit 
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a  like  iugenoity.  Such  a  frog,  after  rising  from  the  bottom 
and  Suding  his  farther  upward  progress  checked  b;  the 
glass  bell  which  baa  been  inverted  over  him,  will  not  per- 
sist iu  butting  his  nose  against  the  obstacle  until  dead  of 
soffocation,  but  will  often  re-descend  and  emerge  from  andez 
its  rim  as  if,  not  a  definite  mechanical  propulsion  upwards, 
but  rather  a  conscious  desire  to  reach  the  air  by  hook  or 
crook  were  the  main-spring  of  his  activity.  Goltz  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  hemispheres  are  not  the  sole  seat 
of  intellect  in  frogs.  He  made  the  same  inference  from 
observing  that  a  brainless  frog  will  turn  over  from  his  back ' 
to  his  belly  when  one  of  his  legs  is  sewed  up,  although  the 
movements  required  are  then  very  different  from  those 
excited  under  normal  circumstances  by  the  same  annoying 
position.  They  seem  determined,  consequently,  not  merely 
by  the  antecedent  irritant,  but  by  the  final  end, — though  the 
irritant  of  course  is  what  makes  the  end  desired. 

Another  brilliant  German  author,  Liebmatin,*  argues 
against  the  brain's  mechanism  accounting  for  mental  action, 
by  very  similar  considerations.  A  machine  as  such,  ho 
eays,  will  bring  forth  right  results  when  it  is  in  good  order, 
and  wrong  results  if  out  of  repair.  But  both  kinds  of  result 
flow  with  equally  fatal  necessity  from  their  conditions.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  clock-work  whose  structure  fatally 
determines  it  to  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  noticing  that  this 
speed  is  too  slow  or  too  fast  and  vainly  trying  to  correct  it. 
Its  conscience,  if  it  have  any,  should  be  as  good  as  that  of 
the  best  chronometer,  for  both  alike  obey  equally  well  the 
same  eternal  mechanical  laws — laws  from  behind.  But  if 
the  brain  be  out  of  order  and  the  man  says  "  Twice  four  are 
two,'*  instead  of  "Twice  four  are  eight,"  or  else  "  I  must  go 
to  the  coal  to  buy  the  wharf,"  instead  of  "  I  most  go  to  the 
wharf  to  buy  the  coal,"  instantly  there  arises  a  conscious- 
ness of  error.  The  wrong  performance,  though  it  obey  the 
same  mechanical  law  as  the  right,  is  nevertheless  con- 
demned,— condemned  as  contradicting  the  inner  law — the 
law  from  in  front,  the  purpose  or  ideal  for  which  the  brain 
Mhendd  act,  whether  it  do  so  or  noL 
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We  need  not  disonss  here  whether  these  writers  in  draw- 
ing  their  oonolusion  have  done  justice  to  all  the  premises 
involved  in  the  oases  they  treat  of.  We  quote  their  argu- 
ments only  to  show  how  they  appeal  to  the  principle  ^at 
no  adiona  but  such  as  are  done /or  an  end,  and  show  a  choice  qf 
means,  can  be  orjMed  indvbitable  expresaiona  of  Mind. 

I  shall  then  adopt  this  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  subject-matter  of  this  work  so  far  as  action 
enters  into  it  Many  nervous  performances  will  therefore 
be  unmentioned,  as  being  purely  physiological.  Nor  will  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense  be 
described  anew.  The  reader  will  find  in  H.  N.  Martin's 
'Human  Body/ in  Q.  T.  Ladd*s  'Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy/ and  in  all  the  other  standard  Anatomies  and  Physi- 
diogiesy  amassof  information  which  we  must  regard  as  pre- 
liminary and  take  for  granted  in  the  present  work.^  Of 
the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  however,  since 
they  directly  subserve  consciousness,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  some  little  account 

*  NothlDg  ifl  easier  than  to  familiarize  one's  self  with  the  mammalian 
brain.  Gtet  a  sheep's  head,  a  small  saw,  chisel,  scalpel  and  forceps  (all 
three  can  best  be  had  from  a  surgical- instrument  maker),  and  unravel  its 
parts  either  by  the  aid  of  a  human  dissecting  book,8Uch  as  Holden's 'Manual 
of  Anatomy/  or  by  the  specific  directions  ad  hoe  given  in  such  books  as 
Foster  and  Langley's  'Practical  Physiology'  (MacmiUan)  or  Morrell's 
'OomiMrativo  Anatomy  and  Pissoction  of  Mammalia  *  (Longmans). 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BBAIN. 


tr  I  begin  chopping  the  foot  of  a  tree,  its  branchefl  are 
n&moved  by  my  act,  aad  its  leaves  murmur  as  peacefally 
ever  in  the  wind.  If,  on  the  contrarj,  I  do  violence  to  the 
foot  of  a  fellow-man,  the  test  of  his  body  instantly  responds 
Ui  the  aggression  by  movements  of  alarm  or  defence.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the  man  has  a  nervous  system 
whilst  the  tree  has  none ;  and  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system  is  to  bring  each  part  into  harmonious  co-operatioa 
■with  every  other.  The  afferent  nerves,  when  excited  by 
some  physical  irritant,  be  this  as  gross  in  its  mode  of  oper- 
ation as  a  chopping  axe  or  as  subtle  as  the  waves  of  light, 
conveys  the  excitement  to  the  nervoos  centres.  The  com* 
motion  set  up  in  the  centres  does  not  stop  there,  but  dis- 
cbarges itself,  if  at  all  strong,  through  the  efferent  nerves 
into  muscles  and  glands,  eiciting  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  viscera,  or  acts  of  secretion,  which  vary  with  the  animal, 
and  with  the  irritant  applied.  These  acts  of  response  have 
nstiaUy  the  common  character  of  being  of  service.  They 
ward  off  the  noxious  stimulus  and  support  the  beneficial 
one ;  whilst  if,  in  itself  indifferent,  the  stimulus  be  a  sign  of 
some  distant  circnmBtance  of  practical  importance,  the 
animal's  acts  are  addressed  to  this  circnmstance  so  as  to 
avoid  its  perils  or  secure  its  benefits,  ts  the  case  may  be. 
To  take  a  common  example,  if  I  hear  the  conductor  calling 
'All  aboard  I'  as  I  enter  the  depot,  my  heart  first  stops, 
then  palpitates,  and  my  legs  respond  to  the  air-waves 
falling  on  my  tympanum  by  quickening  their  movements. 
If  I  stumble  as  I  run,  the  sensation  of  falling  provokes  a 
movement  of  the  hands  towards  the  direction  of  the  fall, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  shield  the  body  from  too  sudden  a 
shock.  If  a  cinder  enter  my  eye,  its  lids  close  forcibly 
and  a  copious  flow  of  tears  tends  to  wash  it  out 
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These  three  responses  to  a  sensational  stimolns  differ, 
howeyer,  in  many  respeots.  The  closure  of  the  eye  and  the 
laohrymation  are  quite  involuntary^  and  so  is  the  dii9turbanoe 
of  the  heart  Such  involuntary  responses  we  know  as 
*  reflex '  acts.  The  motion  of  the  arms  to  break  the  shock 
of  falling  may  also  be  called  reflex,  since  it  occurs  too 
quickly  to  be  deliberately  intended.  Whether  it  be  instino- 
<ii«  or  whether  it  result  from  the  pedestrian  education  of 
childhood  may  be  doubtful ;  it  is»  at  any  rate,  less  automatic 
than  the  previous  acts,  for  a  man  might  by  conscious  effort 
leam  to  perform  it  more  skilfully,  or  even  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether. Actions  of  this  kind,  into  which  instinct  and  volition 
enter  upon  equal  terms,  have  been  called  ^  semi-reflex.'  The 
act  of  running  towards  the  train,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
instinctive  element  about  it.  It  is  purely  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  preceded  by  a  consciousness  of  the  purpose  to 
be  attained  and  a  distinct  mandate  of  the  will.  It  is  a  ^  vol- 
untary act.'  Thus  the  animal's  reflex  and  voluntary  per- 
formances shade  into  each  other  gradually,  being  connected 
by  acts  which  may  often  occur  automatically,  but  may  also 
be  modifled  by  conscious  intelligence. 

An  outside  observer,  unable  to  perceive  the  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  might  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discriminate 
between  the  automatic  acts  and  those  which  volition  es- 
corted. But  if  the  criterion  of  mind's  existence  be  the 
choice  of  the  proper  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  supposed 
end,  all  the  acts  seem  to  be  inspired  by  intelligence,  for 
ofpfXipnaieiien  oharacteriEes  them  all  alike.  This  fact,  now, 
has  led  to  two  quite  opposite  theories  about  the  relation  to 
consciousness  of  the  nervous  functions.  Some  authors, 
finding  that  the  higher  voluntary  ones  seem  Co^require  the 
gnidance  of  feeling,  conclude  that  over  the  lowest  reflexes 
some  such  feeling  also  presides,  though  it  may  be  a  feeling 
of  which  we  remain  unconscious.  Others,  finding  that  refiex 
and  semi-automatic  acts  may,  notwithstanding  their  appro- 
priateness, take  place  with  an  unconsciousness  apparentiy 
complete,  fiy  to  tiie  opposite  extreme  and  maintain  that  the 
appropriateness  even  of  voluntary  actions  owes  nothing  to 
the  fact  that  consciousness  attends  them.  They  are,  accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  results  of  physiological  mechanism  pure 
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and  simple.  In  a  near  chapter  we  shall  retam  to  this 
controversy  again.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  dosdy 
at  the  brain  and  at  the  ways  in  which  its  states  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  condition  those  of  the  mind. 


THE  FBOG'S  NSRVB-OmPTBlS. 

Both  the  minute  anatomy  and  the  detailed  physiology 
of  the  brain  are  achievements  of  the  present  generation,  or 
rather  we  may  say  (beginning  with  Meynert)  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  Many  points  are  still  obscure  and  subject 
to  controversy ;  but  a  general  way  of  conceiving  the  organ 
has  been  reached  on  all  hands  which  in  its  main  feature 
seems  not  unlikely  to  stand,  and  which  even  gives  a  most 
plausible  scheme  of  the  way  in  which  cerebral  and  mental 
operations  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  best  way  to  enter  the  subject  will  be  to  take  a  lower 
creature,  like  a  frog,  and  study  by  the  vivisectional  method 
the  functions  of  his  different  nerve-centres.     The  frog's 

nerve-centres  are  figured  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram,  which  needs  no  further  ex- 
planation.    I  will  first  proceed  to  state 
what    happens  when  various  amounts  of 
the  anterior  parts  are  removed,  in  different 
^  ^^  frogs,  in  the  way  in   which  an  ordinary 
student  removes  them ;  that  is,  with  no  ex- 
treme precautions  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
operation.    We  shall  in  this  way  reach  a 
very  simple  conception  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  centres,  involving  the  strongest 
possible    contrast    between   the    cerebral 
no.  i.—cj7,oerebmi  hemispheres  and  the  lower  lobes.    This 
opcic'nudami;  OA  sharp  conception  will   nave  diaactic  ad- 

Optic   Lobes;      C6,  .*'  #  -a     •         **  •      j i^ 

0(»rebeuum :  M  o.  Vantages,  for  it  IS  often  very  instructive 
a  a  Spinal  c^  *  to  start  with  too  simple  a  formula  and 
correct  it  later  on.  Our  first  formula,  as  we  shall  later 
see,  will  have  to  be  softened  down  somewhat  by  the  results 
of  more  careful  experimentation  both  on  frogs  and  birds, 
and  by  those  of  the  most  recent  observations  on  dogs, 
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monkeys,  and  man.  But  it  will  put  us,  from  the  outset,  is 
dear  possession  of  some  fundamental  notions  and  distino- 
tions  whioh  we  oould  otherwise  not  gain  so  well,  and  none 
of  whioh  the  later  more  completed  view  will  overturn. 

If,  then,  we  reduce  the  frog's  nervous  system  to  the 
spinal  cord  alone,  by  making  a  section  behind  the  base  of 
the  skull,  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, thereby  cutting  off  the  brain  from  all  connection  with 
ttie  rest  of  the  body,  the  frog  will  still  continue  to  live,  but 
with  a  very  peculiarly  modified  activity.  It  ceases  to  breathe 
or  swallow ;  it  lies  flat  on  its  belly,  and  does  not,  like  a 
normal  frog,  sit  up  on  its  fore  paws,  though  its  hind  legs  are 
kept,  as  usual,  folded  against  its  body  and  immediately  re- 
sume this  position  if  drawn  out.  If  thrown  on  its  back,  it 
lies  there  quietly,  without  turning  over  like  a  normal  frog. 
Locomotion  and  voice  seem  entirely  abolished.  If  we  sus- 
pend it  by  the  nose,  and  irritate  different  portions  of  its 
skin  by  acid,  it  performs  a  set  of  remarkable  *  defensive ' 
movements  calculated  to  wipe  away  the  irritani  Thus,  if 
the  breast  be  touched,  both  fore  paws  will  rub  it  vigorously; 
if  we  touch  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow,  the  hind  foot  of  the 
same  side  will  rise  directly  to  the  spot  and  wipe  it.  The 
back  of  the  foot  will  rub  the  knee  if  that  be  attacked,  whilst 
if  the  foot  be  out  away,  the  stump  will  make  ineffectual 
movements,  and  then,  in  many  frogs,  a  pause  will  come,  as 
if  for  deliberation,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  passage  of  the 
opposite  unmutilated  foot  to  the  acidulated  spoi 

The  most  striking  character  of  all  these  movements, 
after  their  teleological  appropriateness,  is  their  precision. 
They  vary,  in  sensitive  frogs  and  with  a  proper  amount  of 
irritation,  so  little  as  almost  to  resemble  in  their  machine- 
like regularity  the  performances  of  a  jumping-jack,  whose 
legs  must  twitch  whenever  you  pull  the  string.  The  spinal 
eord  of  the  frog  thus  contains  arrangements  of  cells  and 
fibres  fitted  to  convert  skin  irritations  into  movements  of 
defence.  We  may  call  it  the  cenJtre  for  defensive  movement 
in  this  animal.  We  may  indeed  go  farther  than  this,  and 
by  cutting  the  spinal  cord  in  various  places  find  that  its 
separate  segments  are  independent  mechanisms,  for  appro- 
priate activities  of  the  head  and  of  the  arms  and  legs  respeo- 
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tively.  The  segment  governing  the  arms  is  espeoiall^ 
active,  in  male  frogs,  in  the  breeding  seasou;  and  these  mem- 
bers alone  with  the  breast  and  back  appertaining  to  them, 
eTer3rthing  else  being  cut  away,  will  then  actively  grasp  a 
finger  placed  between  them  and  remain  hanging  to  it  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  spinal  cord  in  other  animals  has  analogons  powers. 
Bven  in  man  it  makes  movements  of  defence.  Paraplegics 
draw  np  their  l^s  when  tickled ;  and  Bobin,  on  tickling 
the  breast  of  a  criminal  an  hoar  after  decapitation,  saw  the 
arm  and  hand  move  towards  the  spot.  Of  the  lower  fanc- 
tions  of  the  mammalian  cord,  studied  so  ably  by  Ooltz  and 
others,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

If,  in  a  second  animal,  the  cat  be  made  just  behind  the 
optic  lobes  so  that  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata 
remain  attached  to  the  cord,  then  swallowing,  breathing, 
crawling,  and  a  rather  enfeebled  jumping  and  swimming 
are  added  to  the  movements  previously  observed.*  Tbere 
are  other  reflexes  too.  The  animal,  thrown  on  his  back, 
immediately  tnrns  over  to  his  belly.  Placed  in  a  shallow 
bowl,  which  is  floated  on  water  and  made  to  rotate,  he  re- 
sponds to  the  rotation  by  first  turning  his  head  and  then 
waltzing  around  with  his  entire  body,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  whirling  of  the  bowl.  If  his  support  be  tilted  so 
that  his  head  points  downwards,  he  points  it  up  ;  he  points 
it  down  if  it  be  pointed  upwards,  to  the  right  if  it  be 
pointed  to  the  left,  etc.  But  his  reactions  do  not  go 
farther  than  these  movements  of  the  bead.  He  will  not, 
like  frogs  whose  thalami  are  preserved,  climb  np  a  board 
if  the  latter  be  tilted,  but  will  slitle  oflf  it  to  the  ground. 

If  the  cut  be  made  on  another  frog  between  the  tha- 
lami and  the  optic  lobes,  the  locomotion  both  on  land 
and  water  becomes  qnite  normal,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
reflexes  already  shown  by  the  lower  centres,  he  oroaks 
regularly  whenever  he  is  pinched  under  the  arms.  He 
compensates  rotations,  etc.,  by  movements  of  the  head,  and 
turns  over  from   his  back ;  but  still   drops  off  his  tilted 
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board.  As  his  optio  nerves  are  destroyed  by  the  usual 
operation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  will  avoid 
obstacles  placed  in  his  path. 

When,  finally,  a  frog's  cerebral  hemispheres  alone  are  cnt 
off  by  a  section  between  them  and  the  thalami  which  pre- 
serres  the  latter,  an  unpractised  observer  would  not  at  first 
suspect  anything  abnormal  about  the  animal  Not  only  is 
he  capable,  on  proper  instigation,  of  all  the  acts  already 
described,  but  he  guides  himself  by  sight,  so  that  if  an 
obstacle  be  set  up  between  him  and  the  light,  and  he  be 
forced  to  move  forward,  he  either  jumps  over  it  or  swerves 
to  one  side.  He  manifests  sexual  passion  at  the  proper 
season,  and,  unlike  an  altogether  brainless  frog,  which  em- 
braces anything  placed  between  his  arms,  postpones  this 
reflex  act  until  a  female  of  his  own  species  is  provided. 
Thus  tar,  as  aforesaid,  a  person  unfamiliar  with  frogs 
might  not  suspect  a  mutilation ;  but  even  such  a  person 
would  soon  remark  the  almost  entire  absence  of  spontane- 
ous motion — ^that  is,  motion  unprovoked  by  any  preaeni  in- 
eitation  of  sense.  The  continued  movements  of  swimming, 
performed  by  the  creature  in  the  water,  seem  to  be  the 
fatal  result  of  the  contact  of  that  fluid  with  its  skin.  They 
cease  when  a  stick,  for  example,  touches  his  hands.  This 
IB  a  sensible  irritant  towards  which  the  feet  are  automatic- 
ally drawn  by  reflex  action,  and  on  which  the  animal  re- 
mains sitting.  He  manifests  no  hunger,  and  will  suffer  a 
fly  to  crawl  over  his  nose  unsnapped  ai  Fear,  too,  seems 
to  have  deserted  him.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex machine  whose  actions,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  to 
self-preservation ;  but  still  a  machine^  in  this  sense — that  it 
seems  to  contain  no  incalculable  element.  By  applying 
the  right  sensory  stimulus  to  him  we  are  almost  as  certain 
of  getting  a  fixed  response  as  an  organist  is  of  hearing  a 
certain  tone  when  he  pulls  out  a  certain  stop. 

But  now  if  to  the  lower  centres  we  add  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  or  if,  in  other  words,  we  make  an  intact  ani- 
mal the  subject  of  our  observations,  all  this  is  changed.  In 
addition  to  the  previous  responses  to  present  incitements 
of  sense,  our  frog  now  goes  through  long  and  complex  acts 
ol  locomotion  Mpomtcmeaualyf  or  as  if  moved  by  what  in  our* 
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seWes  we  should  call  aa  idea.  His  reactaons  to  outward 
stimali  vary  their  form,  too.  Instead  of  making  simple 
defensive  movements  with  his  biud  legs  like  a  headless 
frog  if  touched,  or  of  giving  one  or  two  leaps  aud  then  sit- 
ting stiU  like  a  bemisphereless  one,  he  makes  persistent 
and  varied  efforts  at  escape,  aa  if,  not  the  mere  contact  of 
the  physiologist's  hand,  bat  the  notion  of  danger  suggested 
by  it  were  now  his  spur.  Led  by  the  feeling  of  hunger, 
too,  he  goes  in  search  of  insects,  fish,  or  smaller  frogs,  and 
varies  his  procedure  with  each  species  of  victim.  The 
physiologist  cannot  by  manipulating  him  elicit  croaking, 
crawling  up  a  board,  swimming  or  stopping,  at  wilL  ^8 
conduct  has  become  incalculable.  We  can  no  longer  foretell 
it  exactly.  Effort  to  eacape  is  his  dominant  reaction,  but 
be  may  do  anything  else,  even  swell  up  and  become  per- 
fectly passive  in  our  bands. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  commonly  observed,  and  such 
the  impressions  which  one  naturally  receives.  Certain 
general  conclusions  follow  irresistibly.  First  of  all  the 
following : 

The   acta  of  all  the  oenires  involve  the  vae  of  the  i 
muadea.     When  a  headless  frog's  hind  leg  wipes  the  acid,  he  j 
calls  into  play  all   the  leg-muscles  which  a  frog  with  his  j 
full  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum  uses  when  he  turns 
from  his  back  to  his  belly.     Their  contractions  are,  how- 
ever, combined  differently  in  the  two  cases,  so  that  the  re- 
sults vary  widely.     We  most  consequently  conclude  that 
specific    arrangements    of    cells   and    fibres   exist   in   the 
cord  for  wiping,  in  the  medulla  for  turning  over,  eto. 
Similarly    they   exist   in  the    thalami    for   jumping    over 
seen  obstacles  and  for  balancing  the  moved  body ;  in  the 
optic  lobes  for  creeping  backwards,  or  what  not.     But  in 
the  hemispheres,  since  the  presence  of  these  oi^ans  bringa 
no  new  demeiUary  /orm  of  movement  with  it,  but  only  dder~ 
minei  diffenmtly  the  occasions  on  which  the  movements  shall  j 
occur,  making  the  usual  stimnli  less  fatal  and  machine-like ;  ' 
we  need  suppose  no  such  machinery  directly  co-ordinative 
of  muscular  contrnctions  to  exist.     We  may  rather  assume, 
when  the  mandate  for  a  wiping-movement  is  sent  forth  by 
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the  hemispheres,  that  a  current  goes  straight  to  the  wiping- 
arrangement  in  the  spinal  oord,  exciting  this  arrangement 
as  a  whole.  Similarly,  if  an  intact  frog  wishes  to  jump 
oyer  a  stone  which  he  sees,  all  he  need  do  is  to  excite  from 
the  hemispheres  the  jumping-centre  in  the  thalami  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  the  latter  will  provide  for  the  de« 
tails  of  the  execution.  It  is  like  a  general  ordering  a 
oolonel  to  make  a  certain  movement,  but  not  telling  him 
how  it  shall  be  done.* 

The  same  muade^  ^Aen,  is  rqpeatedly  represented  ai  dXffereid 
heights;  and  at  each  it  enters  into  a  different  combination 
with  other  muscles  to  co-operate  in  some  special  form  of 
concerted  movement  At  each  height  the  movement  is  dism 
charged  by  some  particular  form  0/  senaorial  stimtHue.  Thus 
in  the  cord,  the  skin  alone  occasions  movements ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  optic  lobes,  the  eyes  are  added ;  in  the 
thalami,  the  semi-circular  canals  would  seem  to  play  apart; 
whilst  the  stimuli  which  discharge  the  hemispheres  would 
seem  not  so  much  to  be  elementary  sorts  of  sensation,  as 
groups  ot  sensations  forming  determinate  objects  or  things. 
Prey  is  not  pursued  nor  are  enemies  shunned  by  ordinary 
hemisphereless  frogs.  Those  reactions  upon  complex  cir- 
cumstances which  we  call  instinctive  rather  than  reflex,  are 
already  in  this  animal  dependent  on  the  brain's  highest 
lobes,  and  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  animals  higher 
in  the  zoological  scale. 

The  results  are  just  the  same  if,  instead  of  a  frog,  we 
take  a  pigeon,  and  cut  out  his  hemispheres  as  they  are  ordi- 
narily cut  out  for  a  lecture-room  demonstration.  There  is 
not  a  movement  natural  to  him  which  this  brainless  bird 
cannot  perform  if  expressly  excited  thereto ;  only  the  inner 
promptings  seem  deficient,  and  when  left  to  himself  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  crouched  on  the  ground  with  his 
head  sunk  between  his  shoulders  as  if  asleep. 

*  I  coDllne  myself  to  the  frog  for  simplicity's  sake.  In  higher  animals, 
mpedaXiy  the  ape  and  man,  it  would  seem  as  if  not  only  determinate  com- 
MmUions  of  muscles,  but  limited  groups  or  even  single  muscles  could  be 
fauMTvatad  from  the  hemispheres. 
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All  these  facts  lead  us,  when  we  thiti^  about  them,  ts 
some  such  explanatory  coDception  aa  this  :  The.  lovier  oetdrtu 
act  from  present  sensational  slimvli  alone;  the  hemispheres  act 
from  perceptiojia  and  considerations,  the  sensatioDs  which  they 
asj  receive  serving  only  as  suggesters  of  these.  But  what 
are  perceptions  but  sensations  grouped  together?  and  what 
are  coosiderations  but  expectations,  in  the  fancy,  of 
tions  which  will  be  felt  one  way  or  another  according  as 
action  takes  this  course  or  that  ?  If  I  step  aside  on  seeing 
a  rattlesnake,  from  cousideriug  how  dangerous  au  aoimal 
he  is,  the  mental  materials  which  constitute  my  prudential 
reflection  are  images  more  or  less  vi^id  of  the  movement 
of  his  head,  of  a  sudden  pain  in  my  leg,  of  a  state  of  terror, 
a  swelling  of  the  limb,  a  chill,  delirium,  uuconsciousnesa^ 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  ruin  of  my  hopes.  But  all  these  images 
are  constructed  out  of  my  past  experiences.  They  are  repn*. 
dilutions  of  what  I  have  felt  or  witnessed.  They  are,  in 
short,  remote  sensations ;  and  the  differenoe  between  the 
spherdesa  animal  and  the  whole  one  may  be  concisely  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  one  obeys  absent,  the  other  only 
prescTtt,  ofijects. 

The  hemispheres  would  then  seem  to  be  tJie  seat  of  m«nw 
ory.  Vestiges  of  past  experience  must  in  some  way  bs 
stored  up  in  tliem,  and  must,  when  aroused  by  present 
stimuli,  first  appear  as  representations  of  distant  goods 
and  evils;  and  then  mnst  discharge  into  the  appropriate 
motor  channels  for  warding  off  the  evil  and  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  good.  If  we  Uken  the  nervons  currents  to 
electric  currents,  we  can  compare  the  nervous  system,  (7, 
below  the  hemispheres  to  a  direct  circuit  from  sense- 
organ  to  muscle  along  the  line  S ...  C...  Moi  Fig.  2 (p.  21). 
The  hemisphere,  H,  adds  the  long  circuit  or  loop-lina 
through  which  the  current  may  pass  when  for  any  reason 
the  direct  line  is  not  used. 

Thus,  a  tired  wayfarer  on  a  hot  day  throws  himself  on 
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the  damp  earth  beneath  a  maple-tree.  The  sensations  of 
delicious  rest  and  coolness  pour- 
ing themselves  through  the  direct 
line  would  naturally  discharge  into 
the  muscles  of  complete  exten- 
sion: he  would  abandon  himself 
to  the  dangerous  repose.  But  the 
loop-line  being  open,  part  of  the 
eorrent  is  drafted  along  it,  and 
awakens  rheumatic  or  caiiUThul 
reminiscences,  which  prevail  ovor 
the  instigations  of  sense,  and  make 
the  man  arise  and  pursue  his  way  to  where  he  may  enjoy  his 
rest  more  safely.  Presently  we  shall  examine  the  manner 
in  which  the  hemispheric  loop-line  may  be  supposed  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  such  reminiscences  as  these.  Mean- 
while I  will  ask  the  reader  to  notice  some  corollaries  of  its 
being  such  a  reservoir. 

First,  no  animal  without  it  can  deliberate,  pause,  post- 
pone, nicely  weigh  one  motive  against  another,  or  compare. 
Prudence,  in  a  word,  is  for  such  a  creature  an  impossible 
virtue.  Accordingly  we  see  that  nature  removes  those  func- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  which  prudence  is  a  virtue  from  the 
lower  centres  and  hands  them  over  to  the  cerebrum.  Wher- 
ever a  creature  has  to  deal  with  complex  features  of  the  en- 
vironment, prudence  is  a  virtue.  The  higher  animals  have  so 
to  deal ;  and  the  more  complex  the  features,  the  higher  we 
call  the  animals.  The  fewer  of  his  acts,  then,  can  atich  an 
animal  perform  without  the  help  of  the  organs  in  question. 
In  the  frog  many  acts  devolve  wholly  on  the  lower  centres ; 
in  the  bird  fewer ;  in  the  rodent  fewer  still ;  in  the  dog  very 
few  indeed ;  and  in  apes  and  men  hardly  any  at  all. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious.  Take  the  prehen- 
sion of  food  as  an  example  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  reflex 
performance  of  the  lower  centres.  The  animal  will  be  con- 
demned fatally  and  irresistibly  to  snap  at  it  whenever 
presented,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be; 
he  can  no  more  disobey  this  prompting  than  water  can 
refuse  to  boil  when  a  fire  is  kindled  under  the  poi  His 
file  will  again  and  again  psiy  the  forfeit  of  his  gluttony. 
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Exposure  to  retaliation,  to  other  enemies,  to  traps, 
poisons,  to  the  dangers  of  repletion,  must  be  regular 
parts  of  his  existence.  His  lack  of  all  thought  bj  which  to 
weigh  the  danger  iigaiust  the  attractiveness  of  the  bait,  and 
of  all  volition  to  remain  hnngry  a  little  while  longer, 
is  the  direct  measure  of  his  lowuess  in  the  mental  scale. 
And  those  fishes  which,  like  our  cunuers  and  sculping, 
are  no  sooner  thrown  back  from  the  hook  into  the  water, 
than  they  automaticallj  seize  the  hook  again,  would  boob 
expiate  the  degradation  of  their  intelligence  bj  the  extino- 
tion  of  their  type,  did  not  their  exaggerated  fecundity  atone 
for  their  imprudence.  Appetite  and  the  acts  it  prompts 
have  consequently  become  in  all  higher  vertebrates  fun<^ 
tions  of  the  cerebrum.  They  disappear  when  the  physiol- 
ogist's  knife  nas  left  the  subordinate  centres  alone  in  plaook 
The  brainless  pigeon  will  starve  though  left  on  a  oom- 
heap. 

Take  ^ain  the  sexual  function.  In  birds  this  devolvei 
exclusively  upon  the  hemispheres.  When  these  are  shoim 
away  the  pigeon  pays  no  attention  to  the  billings  and  coo- 
ings  of  its  mate.  And  Goltz  found  that  a  bitch  in  heat 
would  excite  no  emotion  in  male  dogs  who  had  suflfered 
large  loss  of  cerebral  tissue.  Those  who  have  read  Dsr- 
win's  '  Descent  of  Man'  know  what  immense  importance  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  breed  in  birds  this  author  ascribes 
to  the  mere  fact  of  sexual  selection.  The  sexual  act  is  not 
performed  until  every  condition  of  circumstance  and  senti- 
ment is  fulfilled,  until  time,  place,  and  partner  ail  are  fit. 
But  in  frogs  and  toads  this  passion  devolves  on  the  lower 
centres.  They  show  consequently  a  machine-like  obe- 
dience  to  the  present  incitement  of  sense,  and  an  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  power  of  choice.  Copulation  occurs 
per  faa  avt  ne/as,  occasionally  between  males,  often  with 
dead  females,  in  paddles  exposed  on  the  highway,  and 
the  male  may  be  cut  in  two  without  letting  go  his  hold. 
Every  spring  an  immense  sacrifice  of  batrachiau  life  takes 
place  from  these  causes  alone. 

No  one  need  be  told  how  dependent  all  human  social 
elevation  is  npon  the  prevalence  of  chastity.  Hardly  anj 
fkotor  neaauras  more  tiian  this  the  difference  between  civilir 
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sation  and  barbarism.  Physiologioallj  interpreted,  obastitj 
means  notbing  more  tban  tbe  fact  tbat  present  solicitations 
of  sense  are  overpowered  by  suggestions  of  SBsthetic  and 
moral  fitness  whicb  the  oiroumstanoes  awaken  in  tbe 
oerebmm ;  and  tbat  upon  tbe  inhibitory  or  permissive  in* 
fluence  of  these  alone  action  directly  depends. 

Within  the  psychic  life  due  to  the  cerebrum  itself  tbe 
same  general  distinction  obtains,  between  considerations  of 
the  more  immediate  and  considerations  of  the  more  remote. 
In  all  ages  the  man  whose  determinations  are  swayed  by 
reference  to  the  most  distant  ends  has  been  held  to  possess 
the  highest  intelligence.  The  tramp  who  lives  from  hour 
to  hour ;  the  bohemian  whose  engagements  are  from  day 
to  day;  the  bachelor  who  builds  but  for  a  single  life; 
the  father  who  acts  for  another  generation ;  the  patriot 
who  thinks  of  a  whole  community  and  many  generations ; 
and  finally,  the  philosopher  and  saint  whose  cares  are  for 
humanity  and  for  eternity, — these  range  themselves  in  an 
unbroken  hierarchy,  wherein  each  successive  grade  results 
from  an  increased  manifestation  of  the  special  form  of 
iM)tion  by  which  the  cerebral  centres  are  distinguished 
^m  all  below  them. 

In  the  *  loop-line  *  along  which  the  memories  and  ideas 
of  the  distant  are  supposed  to  lie,  the  action,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  physical  process,  must  be  interpreted  after  the  type  of  the 
action  in  the  lower  centres.  If  regarded  here  as  a  reflex 
process,  it  must  be  reflex  there  as  well.  The  current  in 
both  places  runs  out  into  the  muscles  only  after  it  has  first 
run  in ;  but  whilst  the  path  by  which  it  runs  out  is  deter- 
mined in  the  lower  centres  by  reflections  few  and  fixed 
amongst  the  cell-arrangements,  in  the  hemispheres  the 
reflections  are  many  and  instable.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  and  does  not 
ehimge  the  refiex  type.  The  conception  of  aR  action  as 
oonforming  to  this  type  is  the  fundamental  conception  of 
modem  nerve-physiology.  So  much  for  our  general  pre* 
Hminary  conception  of  the  nerve-centres  I  Let  us  define  it 
more  distinotiy  before  we  see  how  well  physiological  ob- 
ttrration  will  bear  it  out  in  detail 
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Nerye-corrents  run  in  through  sense-organs,  and  whUrt 
provoking  reflex  acts  in  the  lower  centres,  they  arouse  ideas 
in  the  hemispheres,  which  either  permit  the  reflexes  in 
question,  check  them,  or  substitute  others  for  them.  All 
ideas  being  in  the  last  resort  reminiscences,  the  question  to 
answer  is :  How  can  processes  become  organized  in  the  hemi* 
spheres  which  correspond  to  reminiscences  in  the  mind  ?* 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  conceive  a  possible  waj  in 
which  this  might  be  done,  provided  four  assumptions  be 
granted.  These  assumptions  (which  after  all  are  inevitable 
in  any  event)  are : 

1)  The  same  cerebral  process  which,  when  aroused 
from  without  by  a  sense-organ,  gives  the  perception  of  an 
object,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  same  object  when  aroused 
by  other  cerebral  processes  from  within. 

2)  If  processes  1,  2,  3,  4  have  once  been  aroused  to- 
gether or  in  immediate  succession,  any  subsequent  arousal 
of  any  one  of  them  (whether  from  without  or  within)  will 
tend  to  arouse  the  others  in  the  original  order.  [This  is  the 
so-called  law  of  association.] 

3)  Every  sensorial  excitement  propagated  to  a  lower 
centre  tends  to  spread  upwards  and  arouse  an  idea. 

4)  Every  idea  tends  ultimately  either  to  produce  a 
movement  or  to  check  one  which  otherwise  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

Suppose  now  (these  assumptions  being  granted)  that  we 
have  a  baby  before  us  who  sees  a  candle-flame  for  the  first 

*  I  hope  that  the  reader  will  take  no  umbrage  at  my  so  mixing  the 
physical  and  mental,  and  talking  of  reflex  acta  and  hemispheres  and  remi- 
niscences in  the  same  breath,  as  if  they  were  homogeneous  quantities  and 
CMtors  of  one  causal  chain.  I  have  done  so  deliberately ;  for  although  I 
admit  that  from  the  radically  phjrsical  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  the  chain  of  events  amongst  the  cells  and  fibres  as  complete  in  itself, 
and  that  whilst  so  conceiying  it  one  need  make  no  mention  of  *  ideas,' 
I  yet  suspect  that  point  of  view  of  being  an  unreal  abstraction.  Reflexes 
in  centres  may  take  place  even  where  accompanying  feelings  or  ideas  guide 
them.  In  another  chapter  I  shall  try  to  show  reasons  for  not  abandoning 
this  common-sense  position  ;  meanwhile  language  lends  itself  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  mixed  way  of  describing,  that  I  will  continue  to  employ 
the  latter.  The  more  radical-minded  reader  can  always  read  '  ideational 
process'  for  'idea.' 
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lime,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  reflex  tendency  oommou  in  babies 
of  a  oertaiD  age,  estenda  his 
band  to  graep  it,  bo  that  hia 
fingers  get  burned.  So  far  we 
bare  two  reflex  ourrente  in 
play :  first,  from  the  eje  to  the 
extension  movement,  along  the 
line  1—1—1—1  of  Fig.  3 ;  and 
second,  from  the  finger  to  the 
movement  of  drawing  back  the 
hand,alongtheline2— 2— 2— 2.  t 
If  this  were  the  baby's  whole 
nervous  system,  and  if  the  re- 
flexes were  once  for  all  organic,  *'"'  ** 
we  should  have  no  alteration  in  his  behavior,  no  matter 
how  often  the  experience  recurred.  The  retinal  image  of 
the  flame  would  always  make  the  arm  shoot  forward,  the 
burning  of  the  finger  would  always  send  it  back.  But  we 
know  that  '  the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,'  and  that  one 
experience  asually  protects  the  fingers  forever.  The  point 
is  to  see  how  the  hemispheres  may  bring  this  result  to  pass. 
We  must  complicate  our  diE^;ram  (see  Fig.  4).  Let 
the  current  1 — 1,  from  the  eye,  discharge  upward  as  well  as 
downward  when  it  reaches  the  lower  centre  for  vision,  and 
aTonse  the  perceptional  process  «'  in  the  hemispheres ;  let 
the  feeling  of  the  arm's  exten- 
sion also  send  up  a  current 
which  leaves  a  trace  of  itself, 
m' ;  let  th  -^  burnt  finger  leave 
an  analogous  trace,  a* ;  and 
let  the  movement  of  retrao- 
,.  tion  leave  m' .  These  four 
processes  will  now,  by  virtue 
A     3g=a=::^-^//'           °'  assumption  2),  be  aasooi- 

19    ^ '  *  ated    together    by    the    path 

"  «' — m'— »* — m',  running   from 

'^ir^^rt?hJSS.'nS2fS;??'h;  tlie  fi"t  *o  tfae  last,  so  that  if 

bM«2»rb<^«ra: the eotire li.i*.  anything  touches  off  «' ,  ideas 

of  the  extension,  of  the  burnt 

floger,  and  of  the  retraction  will  pass  in  rapid  snccession 
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tbrongh  the  uiiii<l  The  effect  on  the  child's  conduct  when 
the  candle-flame  is  next  presented  is  easy  to  imagine.  Of 
course  the  sight  of  it  arooses  the  grasping  reflex ;  bat  it 
arouses  simaltaneonBlj  the  idea  thereof,  together  with  that 
of  the  couaeqnent  pain,  and  of  the  final  reti-action  of  the 
hand ;  and  if  these  cerebral  processes  prevail  in  strength 
over  the  immediate  sensation  in  the  centres  below,  the  laai 
idea  will  be  the  cue  by  which  the  final  action  is  discharged. 
The  grasping  will  be  arrested  in  mid-career,  the  h&od 
drawn  back,  and  the  child's  fingers  saved. 

In  all  this  we  assume  that  the  hemispheres  do  not 
fUJtivAy  couple  any  particular  sense-impression  with  anj 
special  motor  discharge.  They  only  register,  and  preserve 
traces  of,  such  couplings  as  are  already  organized  in  the  , 
reflex  centres  below.  But  this  brings  it  inevitably  about 
that,  when  a  chain  of  experiences  has  been  already  regis* 
tered  and  the  first  link  is  impressed  once  again  from  withont, 
the  last  link  will  often  be  awakened  in  idea  long  before  it 
can  exist  in  fati.  And  if  this  last  linV  were  previoosly 
coupled  with  a  motion,  that  motion  may  now  come  from  the 
mere  ideal  suggestion  without  waiting  for  the  actual  impres- 
sion to  arise.  Thus  an  animal  with  hemispheres  acts  in  an-' 
tidpafion  of  future  things ;  or,  to  use  our  previous  formula,  he 
acts  from  considerations  of  distant  good  and  ilL  If  we  give 
the  name  of  partners  to  the  original  couplings  of  impressions 
with  motions  in  a  reflex  way,  then  we  may  say  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  hemispheres  is  simply  to  bring  about  exchange$ 
among  the  partners.  Movement  m" ,  which  natively  is  8ens»- , 
tion  ^'''s  partner,  becomes  through  the  hemispheres  the 
partner  of  sensation  s' ,  a'  or  s' .  It  is  like  the  great  com- 
tnutating  switch-board  at  a  central  telephone  station.  No 
new  elementary  process  is  involved  ;  no  impression  nor  any 
motion  peculiar  to  the  hemispheres ;  but  any  number  c^ 
combinations  impossible  to  the  lower  machinery  taken 
alone,  and  an  endless  consequent  increase  in  the  possibilities 
of  behavior  on  the  creature's  part 

Ail  this,  as  a  mere  scheme,*  is  so  clear  and  so  concordant 

■  I  abBll  call  It  hereafter  for  ahortneaB  ■  Ihe  Meynert  ■cbeme;'  for  tlM 
child- Hnil-flune  example,  u  well  as  the  nbole  geoenl  notloD  that  the  henif* 
qiherea  are  a  mipemmneiuyfurface  for  the  projectioii  and  aMoclatioo  o* 
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with  the  general  look  of  the  facts  as  almost  to  impose  itself 
on  our  belief ;  but  it  is  anything  but  clear  in  detail  The 
brain-physiology  of  late  years  has  with  great  effort  sought 
to  work  out  the  paths  by  which  these  couplings  of  sensa- 
tions with  movements  take  place,  both  in  the  hemispheres 
and  in  the  centres  below. 

So  we  must  next  test  our  scheme  by  the  facts  discovered 
in  this  direction.  We  shall  conclude,  I  think,  after  taking 
them  all  into  account,  that  the  scheme  probably  makes 
the  lower  centres  too  machine-like  and  the  hemispheres 
not  quite  machine-like  enough,  and  must  consequently  be 
softened  down  a  little.  So  much  I  may  say  in  advance. 
Meanwhile,  before  plunging  into  the  details  which  await  us, 
it  will  somewhat  clear  our  ideas  if  we  contrast  the  modem 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  phrenological  concep- 
tion which  but  lately  preceded  ii 

THO  PHBBNOLOGIOAIi   OONOSPTION. 

In  a  certain  sense  Gall  was  the  first  to  seek  to  explain 
in  detail  how  the  brain  could  subserve  our  mental  opera- 
tiona  His  way  of  proceeding  was  only  too  simple.  He  took 
the  faculty-psychology  as  his  ultimatum  on  the  mental  side, 
and  he  made  no  farther  psychological  analysis.  Wherever 
he  found  an  individual  with  some  strongly-marked  trait 
of  character  he  examined  his  head;  and  if  he  found  the 
latter  prominent  in  a  certain  region,  he  said  without  more 
ado  that  that  region  was  the  'organ*  of  the  trait  or 
faculty  in  question.  The  traits  were  of  very  diverse  con- 
stitution, some  being  simple  sensibilities  like  'weight' 
or  '  color ;  *  some  being  instinctive  tendencies  like  '  alimen- 
tiveness  *  or  '  amativeness ; '  and  others,  again,  being  com- 
plex resultants  like  'conscientiousness,'  'individuality.' 
Phrenology  fell  promptly  into  disrepute  among  scientifio 
men  because  observation  seemed  to  show  that  large  facul- 


tioDS  and  movements  natively  coupled  in  the  centres  below,  is  due  to 
Th,  Meynert,  the  Austrian  anatomist.  For  a  popular  account  of  his  views, 
tee  his  pamphlet  'Zur  Mechanik  des  Gkhimbaues,'  Vienna,  1874.  Hlf 
most  recent  development  of  them  is  embodied  in  his  '  Psychiatry.'  a 
dinlcal  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  forebrain,  translated  by  B.  Sachs,  New 
Tork.l88& 
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ties  and  large  ^  bumps  *  might  fail  to  coexist ;  because  the 
scheme  of  Gall  was  so  vast  as  hardly  to  admit  of  accomte 
determination  at  all — who  of  us  can  say  even  of  his  own 
brothers  whether  their  perceptions  of  weigU  and  of  iimt  are 
well  developed  or  not  ? — ^because  the  followers  of  GhJl  and 
Spurzheim  were  unable  to  reform  these  errors  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree ;  and,  finally,  because  the  whole  analysis  of 
faculties  was  vague  and  erroneous  from  a  psycholc^c  point 
of  view.  Popular  professors  of  the  lore  have  nevertheless 
continued  to  command  the  admiration  of  popular  audiences ; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Phrenology,  however  little 
it  satisfy  our  scientific  curiosity  about  the  functions  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  brain,  may  still  be,  in  the  hands  of 
intelligent  practitioners,  a  useful  help  in  the  art  of  reading 
character.  A  hooked  nose  and  a  firm  jaw  are  usually  signs 
of  practical  energy ;  soft,  delicate  hands  are  signs  of  refined 
sensibility.  Even  so  may  a  prominent  eye  be  a  sign  of 
power  over  language,  and  a  bull-neck  a  sign  of  sensuality. 
But  the  brain  behind  the  eye  and  neck  need  no  more  be 
the  iyrgan  of  the  signified  faculty  than  the  jaw  is  the 
organ  of  the  will  or  the  hand  the  organ  of  refinement 
These  correlations  between  mind  and  body  are,  however,  so 
frequent  that  the  '  characters  '  given  by  phrenologists  are 
often  remarkable  for  knowingness  and  insighi 

Phrenology  hardly  does  more  than  restate  the  probleoL 
To  answer  the  question,  "Why  do  I  like  children?"  by 
saying,  "  Because  you  have  a  large  organ  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,"  but  renames  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained* 
What  is  my  philoprogenitiveness  ?  Of  what  mental  ele- 
ments does  it  consist  ?  And  how  can  a  part  of  the  brain 
be  its  organ?  A  science  of  the  mind  must  reduce  such 
complex  manifestations  as  '  philoprogenitiveness  *  to  their 
efemen^tf.  A  science  of  the  brain  must  point  out  the  func- 
tions of  its  elements.  A  science  of  the  relations  of  mind 
and  brain  must  show  how  the  elementary  ingredients  of  the 
former  correspond  to  the  elementary  functions  of  the  latter. 
But  phrenology,  except  by  occasional  coincidence,  takes  no 
account  of  elements  at  alL  Its  '  faculties,'  as  a  rule,  are 
fully  equipped  persons  in  a  particular  mental  attitude. 
Take,  for  example,  the  '  faculty '  of  language.    It  involves 
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in  reality  a  hoet  of  distinot  powers.  We  must  first  haye 
images  of  oonorete  things  and  ideas  of  abstraot  qualities 
and  relations;  we  must  next  have  the  memory  of  words 
and  then  the  oapaoity  so  to  associate  each  idea  or  image 
with  a  particular  word  that,  when  the  word  is  heard,  the 
idea  shall  forthwith  enter  our  mind.  We  must  oonyersely, 
as  soon  as  the  idea  arises  in  our  mind,  associate  with  it  a 
mental  image  of  the  word,  and  by  means  of  this  image  we 
must  innervate  our  articulatory  apparatus  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  word  as  physical  sound.  To  read  or  to  write  a 
language  other  elements  still  must  be  introduced.  But  it 
is  plain  that  the  faculty  of  spoken  language  alone  is  so 
complicated  as  to  call  into  play  almost  all  the  elementary 
powers  which  the  mind  possesses,  memory,  imagination! 
association,  judgment,  and  volition.  A  portion  of  the  brain 
oompetent  to  be  the  adequate  seat  of  such  a  faculty  would 
needs  be  an  entire  brain  in  miniature, — just  as  the  faculty 
itself  is  really  a  specification  of  the  entire  man,  a  sort  of 
komunculus. 

Yet  just  such  homunculi  are  for  the  most  part  the 
phrenological  organs.    As  Lange  says : 

'*  We  have  a  parliament  of  little  men  together,  each  one  of  whom, 
as  hiq[>pen8  also  in  a  real  parliament,  posseeseB  bat  a  single  idea 
which  he  oeaseleesly  strives  to  make  prevail  ** — benevolence,  firmness, 
hope,  and  the  rest.  **  Instead  of  one  soal,  phrenology  gives  us  forty, 
each  alone  as  enigmatic  as  the  full  aggregate  psychio  life  can  be.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  latter  into  effective  elements,  she  divides  it  into 
personal  beings  of  peculiar  character.  ...  *  Herr  Pastor,  sure  there 
be  a  horse  inside,*  called  out  the  peasants  to  X  after  their  spiritual 
shepherd  had  spent  hours  in  explaining  to  them  the  construction  of  the 
kiecmotive.  With  a  horse  inside  truly  everything  liocomos  dear,  even 
though  it  be  a  queer  enough  sort  of  horse— the  horse  itself  calls  for  no 
eiplanationi  Phrenology  takes  a  start  to  get  beyond  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ghost-like  soul  entity,  but  she  ends  by  populating  the  whole  skull 
with  ghosts  of  the  same  order.**  "^ 

Modem  Science  conceives  of  the  matter  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way.  Brain  and  mind  alike  consist  of  simple  ekmenis^ 
sensory  and  motor.  **  All  nervous  centres,*'  says  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,t  *'  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highest  (the 

*Geechichte  des  Materlalismus,  8d  ed.,  n.  p.  84((. 
t  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports.  1870,  p.  M7. 
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Bnbstratft  of  conscioQBness),  are  made  op  of   notliing  elasJ 
than  Dervunti  arracgements,  representmg  impreasiona  andf 
movements.  ...  I   do   not   Bee   of    what  other   mat«rialajl 
the  brain  can  be  made."     Meynert  represents  the  matt«EJ| 
Bunilarlj  when  he  calls  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  than 
Bnrface  of  projection  for  every  muscle  and  every  sensitdTttl 
point  of  the  body.     The  mnscles  and  the  eensitive  pointn 
are  represented  each  by  a  cortical  point,  and  the  brain  isfl 
nothing  bnt  the  Bum  of  all  these  cortical  points,  to  whiclvl 
on  the  mental  side,  as  many  ideas    correspond.     Ideas  oj/m 
aenaaiion,  ideas  of  motion  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dt^M 
mentary  factors   ovt   of  which   the   mind  is  bvilt  up  by  thaM 
associalionista  in  psychology.     There  is  a  complete  parallel-  !| 
ism  between  the  two  analyses,  the  same  diagram  of  little 
dote,  circles,  or  triangles  joined  by  lines  symbolizes  eqnally 
well  the  cerebral  and  mental  processes  :  the  dote  stand  for 
cells  or  ideas,  the  lines  for  fibres  or  associations.     We  shall 
have  later  to  criticise  this  analysis  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  mind ;  bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  convenient 
and  has  been  a  most  useful,  hypothesis,  formulating  the 
facts  in  an  extremely  natural  vay. 

If,  then,  we  grant  that  motor  and  sensory  ideas  various^ 
associated  are  the  materials  of  the  mind,  all  we  need  do  to  g  ' 
a  complete  diagram  of  the  mind's  and  the  brain's  relationa 
should  be  to  ascertain  which  sensory  idea  corresponds  1 
which  sensational  surface  of  projection,  and  which  mottff 
idea  to  which  muscular  surface  of  projection.  The  assi 
tions  would  then  correspond  to  the  fibrous  connections  bft- 
iween  the  various  surfaces.  This  distinct  cer^nd  localtzation 
of  the  various  elementary  sorts  of  idea  has  been  treated  oa 
a  '  postulate '  by  many  physiologists  (e.g.  Muuk) ;  and  the 
most  stirring  controversy  in  ner\e-phyaiology  which  tho 
present  generation  has  seen  has  been  the  localixatiot^* 
question. 

THE  LOCAXIZATION  OP  nJNCTIONa  IK  THB 


Up  to  1870,  the  opinion  which  prevailed  was  that  which' 
the  experiments  of  Flonrens  on  pigeons'  brains  had  mads 
plausible,  namely,  that  the  different  functions  of  the  hemi' 
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spheres  were  not  locally  separated,  but  carried  on  each  bj 
the  aid  of  the  whole  organ*  Hitzig  in  1870  showed,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  dog's  brain  highly  specialized  moyements 
could  be  produced  by  electric  irritation  of  determinate 
regions  of  the  cortex ;  and  Ferrier  and  Munk,  half  a  dozen 
years  later,  seemed  to  prove,  either  by  irritations  or  excis- 
ions or  both,  that  there  were  equally  determinate  regions 
connected  with  the  senses  of  sigh^  touch,  hearing,  and 
smelL  Munk's  special  sensorial  localizations,  howeveri 
disagreed  with  Ferrier's ;  and  Goltz,  from  his  extirpation- 
experiments,  came  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  strict  local- 
ization of  any  kind.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  over.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  anything  more  of  it  historically,  but 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  in  which  matters  at 
present  stand. 

The  one  thing  which  is  perfectly  well  established  is  this, 
that  the '  central '  convolutions,  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  of 
fiolando,  and  (at  least  in  the  monkey)  the  calloso-marginal. 
convolution  (which  is  continuous  with  them  on  the  mesial 
surface  where  one  hemisphere  is  applied  against  the  other), 
form  the  region  by  which  all  the  motor  incitations  which 
leave  the  cortex  pass  out,  on  their  way  to  those  executive 
centres  in  the  region  of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord 
from  which  the  muscular  contractions  are  discharged  in 
the  last  resort  The  existence  of  this  so-called  'motor 
zone '  is  established  by  the  lines  of  evidence  successively 
given  below : 

(1)  Corticdl  IrrUationa.  Electrical  currents  of  small 
intensity  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  said  convolutions  in 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  animals,  produce  well-defined 
movements  in  face,  fore-limb,  hind-Umb,  tail,  or  trunk, 
According  as  one  point  or  another  of  the  surface  is  irritated. 
These  movements  afiect  almost  invariably  the  side  opposite 
to  the  brain  irritations  :  If  the  left  hemisphere  be  excited,  the 
movement  is  of  the  right  leg,  side  of  face,  etc  All  the  objec- 
tions at  first  raised  against  the  validity  of  these  experiments 
have  been  overcome.  The  movements  are  certainly  not  due 
to  irritations  of  the  base  of  the  brain  by  the  downward  spread 
of  the  current,  for :  a)  mechanical  irritations  will  produce 
them,  though  less  easily  than  electrical;  b)  shifting  the 
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electrodes  to  a  point  close  by  on  the  surface  changee  \ 
movement  in  ways  quite  inexplicable  bj  changed  phyaioi 
conductioD  of  the  current ;  c)  if  the  cortical  '  centre'  f 
certain  movement  be  cut  under  with  a  sharp  knife  bnt  lefl^' 
tn  «t(u,  although  the  electric  conductivity  is  physically 
unaltered  by  the  operation,  the  physiological  conducting 
is  gone  and  currents  of  the  same  strength  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  movemen'^B  which  they  did ;  d)  the  time-interrsl 
between  the  application  of  the  electric  stimiilus  to  the  cor- 
tex and  the  resultant  movement  is  what  it  would  be  if  the 
cortex  acted  physiologically  and  not  merely  physically  in 
trauHmitting  the  irritation.  It  is  namely  a  well-known  fact 
that  when  a  nerve-current  has  to  pass  through  the  spinal 
cord  to  excite  a  muscle  by  re^ex  action,  the  time  is  longer 
than  if  it  passes  directly  don'n  the  motor  nerve :  the  c«Ua 
of  the  cord  take  a  certain  time  to  discharge.  Similarly, 
when  a  stimulus  is  applied  directly  to  the  cortex  the  muacdsJ 
contracts  two  or  three  hundredths  of  a  second  later  than  £' 
does  when  the  place  on  the  cortex  is  cut  away  and  the  eleo- 
trodes  are  applied  to  the  white  fibres  below.* 

(2)   Cortical  AUationa.     When  the  cortical  spot  which  Un 
found  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  fore-leg,  in  a  dog^ 
is  excised  (see  spot  5  in  Fig.  5),  the  leg  in  question  becomesfl 
peculiarly  afTected.    At  first  it  seems  paralyzed.    Soon,  how 
ever,  it  is  used  with  the  other  legs,  but  badly.     The  animal  1 
does  not  bear  his  weight  on  it,  allows  it  to  rest  on  its  dorsal 
surface,  stands  with  it  crossing  the  other  leg,  does  not  remove 
it  if  it  bangs  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  can  no  longer '  give  the 
paw'  at  word  of  command  if  able  to  do  so  before  the  opera- 
tion, does  not  use  it  for  scratching  the  ground,  or  holding  a 
bone  as  formerly,  lets  it  slip  out  when  running  on  a  smooth 


*  For  &  thorough  discuMloa  of  th«  VKrlous  objections.  Me  PenHi 
'PuBCtioDS  o(  the  Brain.'  2d  ed.,  pp.  227-3.34  and  Franfob-PniK 
'Le^Ds«urtesFonctIoDiHotricesduCerveau'(1887).  Le^nSl.  TbemoM 
mlnuieljr  accur&le  eiperimeDla  on  Irrttfttlon  of  conical  points  are  thOM 
of  Psnetb.  fn  PflOger's  ArchiT,  vol  37.  p.  S28.— Recently  the  skull  baa  been 
faarleasif  opened  by  surgcoiis,  aod  oper«itoD»  upon  the  human  brain  per- 
fonned.  sometimes  with  the  happiest  results.  Id  some  of  these  operatloaa 
the  cortex  ban  been  electrically  excited  for  the  pu[po»c  of  more  exactly 
localiiing  the  spot,  and  the  move meiita  first  ubs«rTed  in  dogs  and  monkeji. 
kate  tbeo  been  veriOed  Id  men. 
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^ll^faon  nr  wh«n  8liaking  bininntf,  etc.,  etc  Seiisibility  of 
■■'''  kiudit  mcni8  diiiiiuishtxl  tut  wt^ll  ax  motility,  but  of  this  I 
•  iiiill  flp4>nk  later  on.  Moreovor  tho  dog  tvtidM  iti  voluntarj 
moTements  to  nwerve  towards  the  Bide  of  the  briiiu-lesion  in- 
stead of  ^linf;  stnuKht  forward.  All  tliene  ayiuptouiH  ^ratlu- 
allr  dtKToaso,  ho  that  uvt>D  with  u  wry  ovvoro  braiu-lmuon 
tho  dog  may  be  outwardly  iudutiuguitihiible  from  a  w«U  dog 
after  oif^ht  or  ton  wcekn.  Still,  a  nliglit  chloroformizatJoo 
will  rvproduce  the  dimturbaucim,  kviiu  then.  Thuro  im  a  uer- 
lUD  appearaucc^  of  ataxic  iii-coiirdiuatiuu  iu  the  inovemeDfan 
— the  dog  liftM  his  fore-feet  high  aud  brlugn  them  down  with 
Bore  i)tj«ii({th  thau  uttual.  and  yi>i  tho  trouble  ia  not  ordi- 
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Dury  lack  of  co-ordinntiou.  Neither  is  thvro  i)aratyu& 
The  ntrength  of  whatever  movemeuts  are  made  is  att  great 
at>  ever — dogs  with  extoiisive  destruction  of  the  motor  zone 
can  jump  aa  hif;h  and  bite  !^  hard  as  over  the^'  did,  but 
they  seem  hea  eaatlg  moivd  to  do  anything  with  the  affected 
part*.  Dr.  Loeb,  who  haH  atndied  the  motor  diaturbouues 
ot  dogs  mors  cnrofully  tliau  any  one,  oouc6i\'ea  of  tliem  en 
■Miate  as  effects  of  an  incroai^ed  iiiortia  iu  all  thi<  processeB 
of  innerrattou  towarda  the  aide*  opposed  to  the  leaion.  All 
noh  mOTameuta  require  an  nnwonted  etfnrt  for  thoir  exe- 
ratfon;  and  when  only  tho  normally  usual  effort  ta  made 
Ifaey  fall  behind  iu  effertiveuess.* 

•J    Iriicbj   '  BiilrVe  ">r   ftiyaioluKlo  jui  Utunhlnu:    PdOfor'iAi^ 
cUt,  zajdx.  SBS.    1  «Uupllf;  (lie  auibiir' 
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Even  when  the  entire  motor  zone  of  a  dog  is  remoTed, 
there  is  no  permaDent  paralysis  of  any  part,  bnt  only 
curioua  sort  of  relative  inertia  when  the  two  sides  of  tb 
body  are  compared ;  and  this  itself  becomes  hardly  notio« 
able  after  a  number  of  weeks  have  elapsed.  ProL  Goll 
has  described  a  dog  whose  entire  left  hemisphere  was  d* 
stroyed,  and  who  retained  only  a  slight  motor  inertia  on  tlu 
right  half  of  the  body.    In  particular  he  could  use  his 


.— I^ift  Beiiil(pber«  of  Hooker' 


paw  for  holding  a  bone  whilst  gnan-ing  it,  or  for  reaching 
after  a  piece  of  meat  Had  he  been  taught  to  give  his  pav 
before  the  operations,  it  would  have  been  curious  to 
whether  that  faculty  also  came  back.  His  tactile  se 
bihty  was  permanently  diminished  on  the  right  side.*  In 
monkei/s  a  genuine  paralysis  follows  upon  ablations  of  tlw 
cortex  in  the  motor  region.  This  paralysis  affects  parts  (A 
the  body  which  vary  with  the  brain-parts  removed.  ThA' 
monkey's  opposite  arm  or  leg  hangs  flaccid,  or  at  most  takess 
small  part  in  associated  movements.  When  the  entire  region 
is  removed  there  is  a  genuine  and  permanent  hemiplegin 
in  which  the  arm  is  more  affected  than  the  leg ;  and  this  ii 

*  Oolta :  PflQger^  Archiv,  "-"  418. 
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fclloved  montha  later  by  pontractnre  of  the  muacles,  an  in 
mau  aft«r  inveterate  hemiplegia."  According  to  Schaefer 
and  Horaloy.  the  tru)ik-inuflcl«HaUc)  become  paralysed  after 
destructiou  of  thu  nuirgituil  convolution  on  fioth  eides  (aee 
Fig.  7).  These  differences  between  dogH  and  monkeys  shov 
tli«  danger  of  drawing  gftnern.!  conoluaiou»  from  osperinieutH 
donu  cm  any  one  sort  of  animal.  I  subjoin  the  fif^ures  given 
by  the  lactt-oamed  anthora  of  the  motor  regions  in  the 
SBonkey's  brain.t 


rn.  T.— Lefl  namlspbeni  of  Uonker'a  Brala,    H«UI  Burtrto*. 


In  man  we  are  necessarily  reduced  to  the  ohservatton 
fotl-ntorlmi  of  cortical  ablations  produced  by  accid«*ut  or 
diaeAse  ftnmor,  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.),  Whatreaiilta 
dnrinn  life  fnini  snoh  conditionH  in  either  localized  spasm, 
or  pklBiy  of  certain  mnscles  of  the  opposite  side.  The  cor- 
HotX  regtons  which  invariably  produce  these  results  are 
komologoufl  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  stady- 
bg  in  the  dog,  cat,  ape,  etc.    Figs.  8  and  9  show  the  result  of 

*  *  Hemiplegia '  mouii  one-sided  pnlay. 

tPhUoaophiral  TnnnotlonK,  vol.  179.  pp.  6,  10(1688)  In  a  litter  pftpor 
MU.  p.  flUS)  Hours,  Beevor  aod  Honloy  ^^o  into  [he  tocHli/nlbn  hIIII  more 
alauUiljr,  ffaowbg  ipou  frwu  which  single  miucliw  or  single  diglu  oui  bo 
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169  cases  carefullj  stadied  by  Exner.     The  parts  shaded 
are  regiooa  where  lesions  prodaced  no  motor  diatorbanoe. 


Bictii  Hemtapbere  of  Bunma  Bimla.    Idism]  8i 


Those  left  white  were,  oe  the  contrary,  never  injared  iritk 
oat  motor  disturbances  of  some  sort     Where  the  injmy  % 


HhwI  Surfkce. 


the  cortical  substaoce  m  pioloiiiHi  in  man,  the  paralysia  is 
permaDent  and  is  succeeded  by  muscular  rigidity  in  the 
paralyzed  parts,  joiit  as  it  may  be  in  the  monkey. 
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(3)  Deioending  degenercUiona  show  the  intimate  oonneo- 
tion  of  the  rolandio  regions  of  the  cortex  with  the  motor 
tracts  of  the  cord.  When,  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, these  regions  are  destroyed,  a  peculiar  degenerative 
change  known  as  secondary  sclerosis  is  found  to  extend 
downwards  through  the  white  fibrous  substance  of  the 
brain  in  a  perfectly  definite  manner,  affecting  certain  dis- 
tinct strands  which  pass  through  the  inner  capsule,  crura, 
and  pons,  into  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  from  thence  (partly  crossing  to  the  other  side) 
downwards  into  the  anterior  (direct)  and  lateral  (crossed) 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(4)  Ancdomiooil  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  rolandio 
regions  with  these  motor  columns  of  the  cord  is  also  clearly 
given.  Flechsig*s  '  Pyramidenbahn  *  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted strand  (distinctly  traceable  in  human  embryos, 
before  its  fibres  have  acquired  their  white  'medullary 
sheath')  passing  upwards  from  the  pyramids  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  traversing  the  internal  capsule  -and  corona  radi- 
ata  to  the  convolutions  in  question  (Fig.  10).  None  of  the 
mferior  gray  matter  of  the  brain  seems  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  this  important  fibrous  strand.  It  passes  directly 
from  the  cortex  to  the  motor  arrangements  in  the  cord,  de- 
pending for  its  proper  nutrition  (as  the  facts  of  degenera- 
tion show)  on  the  influence  of  the  cortical  cells,  just  as  motor 
nerves  depend  for  their  nutrition  on  that  of  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Electrical  stimulation  of  this  motor  strand  in 
any  accessible  part  of  its  course  has  been  nhown  in  dogs  to 
produce  movements  analogous  to  those  which  excitement 
of  the  cortical  surface  calls  forth. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  proofs  of  motor  localization 
in  the  cortex  is  that  furnished  by  the  disease  now  called 
aphemia,  or  motor  Aphasia.  Motor  aphasia  is  neither  loss 
of  voice  nor  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  The  patient's 
voice  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  all  the  innervations  of  bis 
hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves,  except  those  necessary  for 
speaking,  may  go  on  perfectly  well.  He  can  laugh  and  cry, 
and  even  sing ;  but  he  either  is  unable  to  utter  any  words  at 
all ;  or  a  few  meaningless  stock  phrases  form  his  only  speech ; 
or  else  he  speaks  incoherently  and  confusedly,  mispronouno- 
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ing,  misplacing,  and  misaaing  bis  words  in  Tanons  degi 
Sometimes  his  speech  is  a  mere  broth  of  ouintelligible  s 
tables.     In  cases  of  pure  motor  aphasia  the  patient  rec( 
Cortical 


Fra.  to.— SclMmftUc  TmuTcne 


Brain  ibowiiic  Kotor  B 


nizes  his  mistakes  and  stiffers  acntely  {rom  them.     No 
whenever  a  patient  dies  in  such  a  condition  as  this, 
an  examination  of  his  brain  is  permitted,  it  is  found 
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the  lowQBt  frontal  gyrus  (see  Fig.  11)  ia  the  Beat  of  injtuy. 
Broea  tiret  noticed  this  fact  in  1861,  and  since  then  the 
gyros  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Brocu's  coovolutioii.     The 


}  VM.  II.— Sohemi 


iojary  in  right-handed  people  is  found  on  the  left  hemi- 
Hphere,  aud  in  left-handed  people  on  the  right  hemiaphere. 
Most  people,  in  fact,  are  left-brained,  that  i&,  all  theil 
delicate  and  specialized  mnveineutH  are  handed  over  to 
the  chnrge  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  ordinary  righi- 
hsndeduesB  for  each  raovementH  ia  only  a  coaaequence  of 
that  fact,  a  consequence  which  shows  outwardly  on  account 
of  that  extensive  decussation  of  the  fibres  whereby  most  of 
those  from  the  left  hemisphere  pass  to  the  right  half  of  the 
body  oitly.  But  the  left-brainedneas  might  exist  in  equal 
ueatture  and  not  slmw  outwardly.  This  would  happen 
whorovur  orf^niis  on  M.h  aides  of  the  body  could  be  gov- 
erned by  the  loft  hcmiijpht^re  ;  and  just  such  a  case  seems 
offered  by  the  vocal  organs,  in  that  highly  delicate  and 
Special  motor  service  which  we  call  speech.  Either  hemi- 
Bphere  can  innervate  them  bilaterally,  just  as  either  seems 
ftble  to  innerrate  bilaterally  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  ribs, 
uid  diaphragm.     Of  the  special  movements  of  speech,  hoW' 
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eyer,  it  would  appear  (from  the  facts  of  aphasia)  that  the 
left  hemisphere  in  most  persons  habitually  takes  exclnsiTe 
charge.  With  that  hemisphere  thrown  out  of  gear,  speech  is 
nndone ;  even  though  the  opposite  hemisphere  still  be  there 
for  the  performance  of  less  specialized  acts,  such  as  the 
various  movements  required  in  eating. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Broca's  region  is  homologovs 
with  the  parts  ascertained  to  produce  movements  of  the 
lipSy  tongue,  and  larynx  when  excited  by  electric  currents 
in  apes  (cl  Fig.  6,  p.  34).  The  evidence  is  therefore  as  com- 
plete as  it  well  can  be  that  the  motor  incitations  to  these 
organs  leave  the  brain  by  the  lower  frontal  region* 

Victims  of  motor  aphasia  generally  have  other  disordera 
One  which  interests  us  in  this  connection  has  been  called 
agraphia:  they  have  lost  the  power  to  write.     They  can 
read  writing  and  understand  it ;  but  either  cannot  use  the 
pen  at  all  or  make  egregious  mistakes  with  it     The  seat 
of  the  lesion  here  is  less  well  determined,  owing  to  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  good  cases  to  conclude  from.*    There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  (in  right-handed  people)  on 
the  left  side,  and  little  doubt  that  it  consists  of  elements 
of  the  hand-and-arm  region  specialized  for  that  service. 
The  symptom  may  exist  when  there  is  little  or  no  disability 
in  the  hand  for  other  uses.     If  it  does  not  get  well,  the 
patient  usually  educates  his  right  hemisphere,  Le.  learns 
to  write  with  his  left  hand.     In  other  cases  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  a  few  pages  later  on,  the  patient  can  write 
both  spontaneously  and  at  dictation,  but  cannot  read  even 
what  he  has  himself  written!    All  these  phenomena  are 
now  quite  clearly  explained  by  separate  brain-centres  for 
the  various  feelings  and  movements  and  tracts  for  associat* 
ing  these  together.     But  their  minute  discussion  belongs  to 
medicine  rather  than  to  general  psychology,  and  I  can  only 
use  them  here  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  motor  locali- 
zation^t    Under  the  heads  of  sight  and  hearing  I  shall 
have  a  little  more  to  say. 

*  Kothnagel  imd  Naunyn  :  Die  Localization  in  den  (^ehirnkrankheiteD 
(Wiesbaden,  1887),  p.  34. 

f  An  accessible  account  of  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  motor 
■lihaaia  is  in  W.  A.  Hammond's  '  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nerrous 
Bgritsm,'  chapter  vn. 
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The  different  lines  of  proof  which  I  have  taken  up 
establish  conclusively  the  proposition  that  aU  the  motor 
impulses  which  leave  the  cortex  pass  ovt^  in  healthy  animals, 
from  the  convclutiona  about  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  defining  precisely  what  is 
inyolved  in  a  motor  impulse  leaving  the  cortex,  things  grow 
more  obscure.  Does  the  impulse  start  independently  from 
the  convolutions  in  question,  or  does  it  start  elsewhere  and 
merely  flow  through?  And  to  what  particular  phase  of 
psychic  activity  does  the  activity  of  these  centres  corre- 
spond ?  Opinions  and  authorities  here  divide ;  but  it  will 
be  better,  before  entering  into  these  deeper  aspects  of  the 
problem,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  facts  which  have  been 
made  out  concerning  the  relations  of  the  cortex  to  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell. 

Sight. 

Ferrier  was  the  first  in  the  field  here.  He  found,  when 
the  dngvlar  convolution  (that  l3ang  between  the  'intra 
parietal'  and  'external  occipital'  fissures,  and  bending 
round  the  top  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  in  Fig.  6)  was  ex- 
cited in  the  monkey,  that  movements  of  the  eyes  and  head 
as  if  for  vision  occurred ;  and  that  when  it  was  extirpated, 
what  he  supposed  to  be  total  and  permanent  blindness 
of  the  opposite  eye  followed.  Munk  almost  immediately 
declared  total  and  permanent  blindness  to  follow  from  de- 
struction of  the  occipital  lobe  in  monkeys  as  well  as  dogs,  and 
said  that  the  angular  gyrus  had  nothing  to  do  with  sight, 
but  was  only  the  centre  for  tactile  sensibility  of  the  eyebalL 
Munk's  absolute  tone  about  his  observations  and  his  theo- 
retic arrogance  have  led  to  his  ruin  as  an  authority.  But  he 
did  two  things  of  permanent  value.  He  was  the  first  to 
distinguish  in  these  vivisections  between  sensorial  and 
psychic  blindness,  and  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  resti- 
tution of  the  visual  function  after  its  first  impairment  by 
an  operation ;  and  the  first  to  notice  the  hemiopic  character 
of  the  visual  disturbances  which  result  when  only  one 
hemisphere  is  injured.  Sensorial  blindness  is  absolute 
insensibility  to  light ;  psychic  blindness  is  inability  to  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  the  optical  impressions,  as  when  wo 
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see  a  page  of  Clmieee  print  but  it  saggests  nothing  to  ua. 
A  hemJopic  disturbaoce  of  Tision  is  one  in  which  neither 
retina  is  affected  in  its  totality,  but  in  which,  for  esample, 
the  left  portion  of  each  retina  is  blind,  so  that  the  animal 
sees  nothing  situated  in  space  towards  its  right  Later 
observations  have  corroborated  this  hemiopic  character  of 
all  the  disturbances  of  sight  from  injury  to  a  single  hemi- 
sphere in  the  higher  animals ;  and  the  question  whether 
an  animal's  apparent  bliodness  is  sensorial  or  only  psychic 
has,  since  Muuk's  first  publications,  been  the  most  urgent 
one  to  answer,  in  all  observations  relative  to  the  function  of^ 
sight 

Goltz  almost  simultaueously  with  Ferrier  and  Mnokj 
reported  experimeuts  which  led  liim  to  deny  that  tl 
visual  function  was  essentially  bound  up  with  any  oi 
localized  portion  of  the  hemispheres.  Other  divergent 
results  soon  came  in  from  many  quarters,  so  that,  withont 
going  into  the  history  of  the  matter  any  more,  I  may  report 
the  existing  state  of  the  case  as  follows :  * 

In  JUhes,  frogs,  and  lizards  vision  persists  when  tha 
hemispheres  are  entirely  removed.  This  is  admitted  foi 
frogs  and  fishes  even  by  Munk,  who  denies  it  for  birds. 

AU  of  Munk's  birds  seemed  totally  blind  (blind  senso* 
rially)  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres  by  his  operation. 
The  following  of  a  candle  by  the  head  and  winking  at  A 
threatened  blow,  which  are  ordinarily  held  to  prove  thiS 
retention  of  crude  optical  sensations  by  the  lower  centres 
in  supposed  hemisphereless  pigeons,  are  by  Munk  ascribed 
to  vestiges  of  the  visual  sphere  of  the  cortex  left  behind 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  operation.  But  Schrader,  who 
operated  after  Munk  and  with  every  apparent  guarantee  ov 
oompleteuess,  found  that  all  his  pigeons  saw  after  two 
or  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  inhibitions  resulting 
from  the  wound  had  passed  away.  They  invariably  avoided 
even  the  slightest  obstacles,  flew  very  regularly  towards 
certain  perches,  etc.,  differing  Mo  ccelo  in  these  respectSi 
with  certain  simply  Uiiuied  pigeons  who  were  kept  with 


*  Tbs  history  up  lo  1885  may  be  found  In  A.  CbrUtlaal :  Zur  Phy^ 
Ologte  des  Qehiniea  (Berlin.  lBi>5). 
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them  for  comparisoxL  They  did  not  pick  up  food  strewn 
on  the  ground,  however.  Schrader  found  that  they  would 
do  this  if  even  a  small  part  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
hemispheres  was  left,  and  ascribes  their  non-self-feeding 
when  deprived  of  their  occipital  cerebrum  not  to  a  visual, 
but  to  a  motor,  defect,  a  sort  of  alimentary  aphasia.* 

In  presence  of  such  discord  as  that  between  Munk  and 
his  opponents  one  must  carefully  note  how  differently  sig- 
nificant is  lo88^  irompreservcUion^  of  a  function  after  an  opera- 
tion on  the  brain.  The  loss  of  the  function  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  part  cut  out ;  but  its 
pregervation  does  show  that  it  is  not  dependent :  and  this  is 
true  though  the  loss  should  be  observed  ninety-nine  times 
and  the  preservation  only  once  in  a  hundred  similar  excisions. 
That  birds  and  mammals  can  be  blinded  by  cortical  abla- 
tion is  undoubted ;  the  only  question  is,  must  they  be  so  ? 
Only  then  can  the  cortex  be  certainly  called  the  '  seat  of 
sight'  The  blindness  may  always  be  due  to  one  of  those 
remote  effects  of  the  wound  on  distant  parts,  inhibitions, 
extensions  of  inflammation, — interferences,  in  a  word, — 
upon  which  Brown-S^quard  and  Goltz  have  rightly  insisted, 
and  the  importance  of  which  becomes  more  manifest  every 
day.  Such  effects  are  transient ;  whereas  the  symptoms  of 
deprivatum^Aits/aUaeracheinungen^  as  Goltz  calls  them)  which 
come  from  the  actual  loss  of  the  cut-out  region  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  permanent  Blindness  in  the 
pigeons,  so  far  as  it  passes  atvay,  cannot  possibly  be  charged 
to  their  seat  of  vision  being  lost,  but  only  to  some  influence 
which  temporarily  depresses  the  activity  of  that  seat 
The  same  is  true  mutatis  mutandis  of  all  the  other  effects  of 
operations,  and  as  we  pass  to  mammals  we  shall  see  still 
more  the  importance  of  the  remark. 

In  rabbits  loss  of  the  entire  cortex  seems  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  enough  sight  to  guide  the  poor 
animals'  movements,  and  enable  them  to  avoid  obstacles. 
Christiani's  observations  and  discussions  seem  conclusively 

*  PflQger's  Arcbiv,  vol.  44,  p.  176.  Munk  (Berlin  Academy  Sitzsungs- 
berichte,  18^9,  xxxi)  returns  to  the  charge,  denying  the  extirpations  of 
Schrader  to  be  complete:  "Microscopic  portions  of  the  Behsphdre  must 
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to  have  establiahed  this,  although  Munk  found  that  all 
animals  were  made  totally  blind.* 

In  dogs  also  Munk  found  absolute  stone -bliudneaa  after 
ablation  of  the  occipital  lobes.  He  went  farther  and 
mapped  out  determinate  portions  of  the  cortex  thereupon, 
which  he  considered  correlated  with  definite  segments  of  the 
two  retinte,  so  that  destruction  of  given  portions  of  the  cor* 
tex  produces  blindness  of  the  retinal  centre,  top,  bottom, 
or  right  or  left  side,  of  the  same  or  opposite  eye.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  definite  correlation  is  mythologi- 
cal. Other  observers,  Hitzig,  Goltz,  Luciani,  Loeb,  Einer^ 
etc,  find,  whatever  part  of  the  cortex  may  be  ablated  on 
one  side,  that  there  usually  results  a  hemtopic  disturbance 
of  bo(k  eyes,  slight  and  transient  when  the  anterior  lobes 
are  the  parts  attacked,  grave  when  an  occipital  lobe  is  the 
seat  of  injury,  and  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  latter's 
extent.  According  to  Loeb,  the  defect  is  a  dimness  of  vio- 
ion  ('  hemiamblyopia')  in  which  (however  severe)  the  centres 
remain  the  best  seeing  portions  of  the  retina,  jnst  as  they 
are  in  normal  dogs.  The  lateral  or  temporal  part  of  each 
retina  seems  to  be  in  exclusive  connection  with  the  cortex 
of  its  own  side.  The  centre  and  nasal  part  of  each  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  connected  with  the  cortex  of  the 
opposite  hemispheres.  Loeb,  who  takes  broader  viewg 
than  any  one,  conceives  the  hemiamblyopia  as  he  con- 
ceives the  motor  disturbances,  namely,  as  the  expresaion 
of  an  increased  inertia  in  the  whole  optical  machinery,  of 
which  the  result  is  to  make  the  animal  respond  with  greater 
effort  to  impressions  coming  from  the  half  of  space  opposed 
to  the  side  of  the  lesion.  If  a  dog  has  right  hemiamblyopia, 
say,  and  two  pieces  of  meat  are  hung  before  him  at  once, 
he  invariably  turns  first  to  the  one  on  his  left  But  if  the 
lesion  be  a  slight  one,  shaking  slightly  the  piece  of  meat 
on  his  right  (this  makes  of  it  a  stronger  stimulus)  makes  him 
seize  upon  it  firsi  If  only  one  piece  of  meat  be  offered,  he 
takes  it,  on  whichever  side  it  be. 

When  both  occipital  lobes  are  extensively  destroyed 
total  blindness   may  result     Monk   maps    out  his  '  Seh- 

•  A.  ChrlsllBul:  Zur  Physiol.  A.  Oehtmes  (Berlin,  18SS).chaps.  n,  in.  IT. 
B.  HuDk  :  BeHiD  AkMl.  BUgsb.  1B84,  xziv. 
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spliirs'  defluitelj,  and  says  that  blmdneas  muri  reralt 
when  the  entire  shaded  part,  marked  A,  A,  in  Figs.  12 
and  13,  is  involved  in  the  leuion.  Discrepant  reports 
of  other  observationa  he  exphuns  as  due  to  inoompleto 


Pia.  la.  Fio.  i& 

nvDoC^TtMalacntnaocnntlnr  to  Hank,  the  mtlra  itrtatwl  rrfclon,  il,  J,  b«tu  lh» 
■xdnrtTB  nat  of  vltton,  and  the  dark  oancra]  olrole,  A',  belni  oorralaUd  wIlG  (taa 
Mtlnal  cMa%  of  Itw  oppoalM  ays, 

ablation.  Luoiani,  Ooltz,  and  Lannegraoe,  however,  con- 
tend that  thej  have  made  complete  bilateral  extirpations 
of  Hunk's  Sehsphiire  more  than  once,  and  found  a  sort 
of  onide  indisoriminating  sight  of  objects  to  return  in  a 
few  weeks.*  The  question  whether  a  dog  ib  blind  or  not 
is  harder  to  solve  than  would  at  fin<t  appear ;  for  simply 
blinded  dogs,  in  places  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  ehow 
little  of  their  loss  and  avoid  all  obstacles;  whilst  dogs 
whose  occipital  lobes  are  gone  may  run  against  things  fre- 
quently and  yet  see  notwithstandin);.  The  best  proof  that 
^ey  may  see  is  that  which  Qoltz's  dogs  furnished :  they 
carefully  avoided,  as  it  seemed,  Htrips  of  sunshine  or  paper 
on  the  floor,  as  if  they  were  solid  obstacles.  This  no  really 
blind  dog  would  do.  Luciani  tested  his  dogs  when  hungry 
(s  condition  which  sharpens  their  atteutiou)  by  strewing 

*  Lncluil  imd  Sepplll :  Die  PunctloDS-Locallzatton  mif  dcr  Qrawhtm- 
rinde  (DmitKh  von  FrMQkel),  Lelpslg.  188S,  Doga  M.  N,  koA  8.  GolU  In 
PSncer-s  ArchlT,  vol.  84.  pp.  4MMI:  toI.  49,  p.  4M.  Ct.  also  Huok:  B«rllD 
Akad.  Sugib.  1B86,  vu,  vm,  pp.  118-181.  and  Loeb:  Pauger'*  Archlv, 
vol.  S9,  p.  187. 
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pieces  of  meat  and  pieces  of  cork  before  them.  If  thej 
went  straight  at  them,  they  saw;  and  if  they  chose  the  met " 
and  left  the  cork,  they  saw  discriminatingly.  The  qnarrd 
is  very  acrimonious ;  indeed  the  subject  of  localization  i  ' 
functions  in  the  brain  seems  to  have  a  pecnliar  effect  on  ths 
temper  of  those  who  cultivate  it  experimentally.  Th» 
amount  of  preserved  ^asion  which  Goltz  and  Luciani  report 
seems  hardly  to  be  worth  considering,  on  the  one  handj 
and  on  the  other,  Monk  admits  in  his  pennltimate  papef 
that  out  of  85  dogs  he  only  '  succeeded '  4  times  in  his  opera* 
tion  of  producing  complete  blindness  by  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  his  '  Selisphiire.'  *  The  safe  conclusion  for  vs  is  thai 
Laciani's  diagram,  Fig.  14,  represents  something  like  tha 
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truth.  The  occipital  lobes  are  far  more  important  fot 
vision  than  any  other  part  of  the  cortex,  so  that  their  com- 
plete destruction  makes  the  animal  almost  blind.  As  for 
the  crude  sensibility  to  light  which  may  then  remain,  noth- 
ing exact  is  known  either  about  its  nature  or  its  seat. 
In  the  monkey,  doctors  also  disagree.  The  truth 
however,  to  be  that  the  occipital  lobes  in  this  animal  also 
the  part  connected  most  intimately  with  the  visual  functioii. 
The  function  would  seem  to  go  on  when  very  small  portions 
of  them  are  left,  for  Ferrier  found  no  'appreciable  impair* 
ment '  of  it  &iter  almost  complete  destruction  of  them  on  both 
sides.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  complete  and  perma- 
nent blindness  to  ensue  when  they  and  the  angidar  gyrt  in 
addition  were  destroyed  on  both  sides.     Munk,  ae  well  M 

■  BorliD  Aluul.  SltzuDgsbericbte,  188a,  ra,  vni,  p.  1>4. 
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Brown  and  Sohaefer,  found  no  disturbance  of  sight  from 
destroying  the  angtdar  gyri  alone,  although  Ferrier  found 
blindness  to  ensue.  This  blindness  was  probably  due  to 
inhibitions  exerted  in  diatans^  or  to  cutting  of  the  white 
optical  fibres  passing  under  the  angular  gyri  on  their  way 
to  the  occipital  lobes.  Brown  and  Schaefer  got  complete 
and  permanent  blindness  in  one  monkey  from  total  destruc- 
tion of  both  occipital  lobes.  Luciani  and  Seppili,  perform- 
ing this  operation  on  two  monkeys,  found  that  the  animals 
were  only  mentally,  not  sensorially,  blind.  After  some 
weeks  they  saw  their  food,  but  could  not  distinguish  by 
sight  between  figs  and  pieces  of  cork.  Luciani  and  SeppiU 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  extirpated  the  entire  lobes. 
When  one  lobe  only  is  injured  the  a£feotion  of  sight  is 
hemiopic  in  monkeys:  in  this  all  observers  agree.  On 
the  whole,  then,  Munk's  original  location  of  vision  in  the 
occipital  lobes  is  confirmed  by  the  later  evidence.* 

In  man  we  have  more  exact  results,  since  we  are  not 
driven  to  interpret  the  vision  from  the  outward  conduct 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot  vivisect,  but  must 
wait  for  pathological  lesions  to  turn  up.  The  pathologists 
who  have  discussed  these  (the  literature  is  tedious  ad  Itbi^ 
turn)  conclude  that  the  occipital  lobes  are  the  indispensable 
part  for  vision  in  man.  Hemiopic  disturbance  in  both  eyes 
oomes  from  lesion  of  either  one  of  them,  and  total  blindnessi 
sensorial  as  well  as  psychic,  from  destruction  of  both. 

Hemiopia  may  also  result  from  lesion  in  other  parts, 
especially  the  neighboring  angular  and  supra-marginal  gyri, 
and  it  may  accompany  extensive  injury  in  the  motor  region 
of  the  cortex.  In  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
dne  to  an  actio  in  distans,  probably  to  Uie  interruption  of 

*  H.  Monk :  Functionen  der  QroaBhirarinde  (Berlin,  1881),  pp.  8^-40. 
l^rrier :  Functions,  etc.,  2ded.,  chap.  ix.  pt.  i.  Brown  and  Schaefer: 
PhikM.  Tranaactions.  vol.  179,  p.  821.  Luciani  u.  Seppili,  op.  cit  pp. 
131-188.  Lannegrace  found  traces  of  sight  with  both  occipital  lobes  de- 
rtroyed,  and  in  one  monkey  even  when  angular  gyri  and  occipital  lobes 
were  destroyed  altogether.  His  paper  is  in  the  Archives  de  MMecine 
SzpMmentale  for  January  and  March,  1889.  I  only  know  it  from  the 
abstract  in  the  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1889,  pp.  108-490.  The  reporter 
doubts  the  evidence  of  vision  in  the  monkey.  It  appears  to  have  consisted 
In  avoiding  obstacles  and  in  emotional  disturbance  in  the  presence  of  men. 
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fibres  proceeding  from  the  occipital  liilio.  Tliero  seem  t 
be  a  few  cases  on  record  where  there  was  iujurj  to  th 
occipital  lobes  without  visual  defect  Ferrier  Las  collected 
as  many  as  possible  to  prove  his  localization  in  the  angulaf 
gyrus,*  A  strictapplicationoflogiealprincipleswouldmake 
one  of  these  cases  outweigh  one  hundred  contrary  ones.  And 
yet,  remembering  how  imperfect  observations  may  be,  and 
how  iu dividual  brains  may  vary,  it  wotild  certainly  be  rash  for 
their  sake  to  throw  away  the  enormous  amount  of  posttdve 
evidence  for  the  occipital  lobes.  Individual  variability  is 
always  a  posBiUe  explanation  of  an  anomalous  case.  There 
is  no  more  prominent  anatomical  fact  than  that  of  the  'da- 
cassation  of  the  pyramids,'  nor  any  more  usual  pathologi- 
cal fact  than  its  consequence,  that  left-handed  hemorrhages 
into  the  motor  region  produce  right-handed  paralyses. 
And  yet  the  decussation  is  variable  in  amount,  and  seemB 
sometimeH  to  be  absent  altogether,  t  If,  in  such  a  case  a 
this  last,  the  left  brain  were  to  become  the  seat  of  apoplexy, 
the  left  and  not  the  right  half  of  the  body  would  be  the 
one  to  suffer  paralysis. 

The  achema  on  the  opposite  page,  copied  from  Dr. 
Seguin,  expresses,  on  the  whole,  the  probable  truth  about  tha 
regions  concerned  in  vision.  Kot  the  entire  occipital  lobeSi 
but  the  so-called  cunei,  and  the  first  convolutions,  are  the 
cortical  parts  most  intimately  concerned.  Nothnagel  agrees 
with  Seguin  in  this  limitation  of  the  essential  tracts.^ 

A  most  interesting  effect  of  cortical  disorder  is  ntetiw. 
bUndnees.  This  consists  not  so  much  in  insensibility  to 
optical  impressions,  as  in  innb3.it y  to  uvderatavd  then,. 
Psychologically  it  is  interpretable  as  loss  of  aasodattona  be- 
tween optical  sensations  and  what  they  signify ;  and  any 
Interruption  of  the  paths  between  the  optic  centres  and  the 
centres  for  other  ideas  ought  to  bring  it  about.    Thn^ 

•  LocBlIzalion  of  Cerebral  Dlmaac  (1878).  pp.  117-8. 

t  For  cnaoa  eve  PltrbslK :  Die  LeitiingBlmhneD  iu  OehJrD  u.  Ruckenmufc 
(Leipzig,  1876),  pp.  113, 372;  Exocr'HUiiterBiichiiugeD,  eU-.,  p.  83;  Ferrier* 
Locallzalioa,  elc,  p.  11;  Priinvois-Franck'sCerveBii  Moteur,  p   68,   note. 

t  E-  C.  Seguin :  RemlnQapgU  of  Cerebral  Orlglu,  Iu  JniirDal  of  NerTOUf 
tad  Mental  Dlsensc.  vol,  sin.  p.  BO.     Notlinagel  uud  Naunyn  ;  Ueber 
UxAliutluQ  dcr  Geblmlmuiklielleii  (Wleabuleo.  1887),  p.  10. 
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printed  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  or  words,  signify  oertain 
aoands  and  certain  articulator^  moTements.  If  the  oon- 
neotion  between  the  articulating  or  auditor;  centres,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  viiiual  centres  on  the  other,  be  mptnied. 


LOS 

n  of  the  mNhulBn  «(  tWod,  kftor  ShoIb.   T1 

[OM  ol  tba  riabt  orclpllal  lube  la  nippawd  lo  be  tnlnred.  w 

iHtillott  kraoartl]' (haded  MibovOLMItwrrKU  loBzerttb... . 

tbo  lBU»-bflmli4>hBrh;  Dpitcal  flbn*.  P.O.C.ii  the  r<«kin  at  the  lower  opUo  o(_- 
tna  (conMra  genlculata  txA  i)ii>dilRaiiiliia>,  T.  O.  Z>.  la  the  ri|tb(  optlo  tnct;  C,  th* 
cfataaukiF-Z-CanlbeflbnagDlDiitoUialatenlar  Mmponl  half  Tof  tberUt 
rMbH:  eod  f.  C  S  am  Uinae  (oTtifr  to  tfae  cenCrni  or  ii»a[  hair  of  the  left  retlu. 
a  a  la  Ihr  rlj(ht.  and  O  8.  thn  Irh  ci7BbaU.  The  rl||ta[ward  half  of  each  la  thai*- 
CorAbUnd:  In  other  wordK  the  rJKhi  naMl  Arid,  A.  ^f..  and  lbs  left  temporallMd. 
I^  T.  r..  haia  become  hiTUble  lo  tba  aubject  with  Ibe  lealon  at  CV  ^^ 

we  ought  a  priori  to  expect  that  the  sight  of  words  wonld 
fail  to  awaken  the  idi^a  of  their  soond,  or  the  movement  for 
prtoioancing  them.  We  ought,  in  short,  to  have  alacia,  or 
inabilit;^  to  read :  and  this  is  jast  what  we  do  have  in  manj 
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caaea  of  extensive  injury  about  the  fronto-temporal  regiote, 
as  a  complication  of  aphasic  disease.  Notlinagel  suggests 
that  whilst  the  cuneus  is  the  seat  of  optical  senmifioTis,  ths 
other  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe  may  be  the  field  of  opticj 
mevwries  and  ideas,  from  the  loss  of  which  mental  blind- 
ness should  ensue.  In  fact,  all  the  medical  authors  speak 
of  mental  blindness  as  if  it  must  consist  in  the  loss  of  visnal 
images  from  the  memory.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  thai 
this  is  a  psychological  misapprehension.  A  man  whose 
power  of  visual  imagination  has  decayed  (no  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  its  lighter  grades)  is  not  mentally  blind 
the  least,  for  he  recognizes  perfectly  all  that  he  sees.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  be  mentally  blind,  with  his  optical 
imagination  well  preserved ;  as  in  the  interesting  case  pub- 
lished by  Wilbraud  in  1887.*  In  the  still  more  interest- 
ing case  of  mental  blindness  recently  published  by  Lis8aner,+ 
though  the  patient  made  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes,  call- 
ing for  instance  a  clothes-brush  a  pair  of  spectacles,  an 
brella  a  plant  with  flowers,  an  apple  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  eto. 
etc,  he  seemed,  according  to  tlie  reporter,  to  have  his  men- 
tal images  fairly  well  preserved.  It  is  in  fact  the  momen- 
tary loss  of  our  non-optical  images  which  makes  us  mentally) 
blind,  just  as  it  is  that  of  our  non-auditory  images  which 
makes  us  mentally  deaf.  I  am  mentally  deaf  if,  hearing  a 
bell,  I  can't  recall  how  it  looks;  and  mentally  bHnd  if,  aee- 
ing  it,  I  can't  recall  its  eouvd  or  its  Ttame.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  should  have  to  be  not  merely  mentally  blind,  but 
stone-blind,  if  all  mj  visual  images  were  lost.  For  although 
I  am  blind  to  the  right  half  of  the  field  of  view  if  xay 
left  occipital  region  is  injured,  and  to  the  left  half  if  my 
right  region  is  injured,  such  hemianopsia  does  not  depriva 
me  of  visual  images,  experience  seeming  to  show  that 
the  unaffected  hemisphere  is  always  sufficient  for  pro* 
duction  of  these.  To  abolish  them  entirely  I  should  haw^ 
to  be  deprived  of  both  occipital  lobes,  and  that  would  de- 
prive me  not  only  of  my  inward  images  of  sight,  but  of  my 

*  Die  Seclenblindheit,  etc.,  p.  SI  S.    The  menUl  blladDGsa  w 
thl(  womftD's  case  moderate  In  degree, 
t  Arcbiv  t.  P»ycbiatrle,  vol.  31,  p.  329. 
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sight  altogether.*  Beoent  pathological  annals  seem  to  Qffer 
a  few  such  case8.t  Meanwhile  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
of  mental  blindness,  especially  for  written  language,  coupled 
with  hemianopsia,  usually  of  the  rightward  field  of  view. 
These  are  all  explicable  by  the  breaking  down,  through 
disease,  of  the  connecting  tracts  between  the  occipital  lobes 
And  other  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  those  which  go  to 
the  centres  for  speech  in  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions  of 
the  left  hemisphere.  They  are  to  be  classed  among  distur- 
bances of  conduction  or  of  association ;  and  nowhere  can  I  find 
any  fact  which  should  force  us  to  believe  that  optical  images 
needit  be  lost  in  mental  blindness,  or  that  the  cerebral 
centres  for  such  images  are  locally  distinct  from  those  for 
direct  sensations  from  the  eyes.  § 

Where  an  object  fails  to  be  recognized  by  sight,  it  often 
happens  that  the  patient  will  recognize  and  name  it  as  soon 
as  he  touches  it  with  his  hand.     This  shows  in  an  interest- 

•  Nothnagel  (loe.  eU,  p.  23)  says :  "  Dies  triffl  aher  nicM  9u, "  He  gives, 
tiowever,  no  case  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  double-sided  cortical  lesion 
may  make  one  stone-blind  and  yet  not  destroy  one's  visual  images ;  so  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  observation  of  fact  or  an  a  priori  as- 
mmption. 

t  In  a  case  published  by  C.  8.  Freund:  Archiv  f.  Psychiatrie,  vol.  zx,  the 
occipital  lobes  were  injured,  but  their  cortex  was  not  destroyed,  on  both 
Mm.    There  was  still  vision.    Of.  pp.  291-5. 

X I  say  '  need,'  for  I  do  not  of  course  deny  the  poaible  coexistence  of  the 
two  qrmptoms.  Many  a  brain-lesion  might  block  optical  associations  and  at 
the  same  time  impair  optical  imagination,  without  entirely  stopping  vision. 
8och  a  case  seems  to  have  been  the  remarkable  one  from  Charcot  which  I 
■hall  give  rather  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Imagination. 

%  Freund  (in  the  article  cited  above  '  Ueber  optische  Aphasie  und 
Beelenblindheit ')  and  Bruns('Ein  Fall  von  Alexie.'  etc.,  in  the  Neuro- 
logiachea  Centralblatt  f  or  1888,  pp.  581,  509)  explain  their  cases  by  broken- 
down  conduction.  Wilbrand,  whose  painstaking  monograph  on  mental 
bttndnesswas  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  gives  none  but  a  pri^rt* reasons  for 
h&i  belief  that  the  optical '  Erinnerungsf eld '  must  be  locally  distinct  from 
the  Wahmehmungsfeld  (cf.  pp.  84,  98).  The  a  priori  reasons  are  really  the 
other  way.  Mauthner  ('  Oehim  u.  Auge '  (1881),  p.  487  ff.)  tries  to  show 
that  the  '  mental  blindness'  of  Munk*s  dogs  and  apes  after  occipital  mutila- 
tion was  not  such,  but  real  dimness  of  sight.  The  best  case  of  mental 
hUndness  yet  reported  is  that  by  Lissauer,  as  above.  The  reader  will  also 
do  well  to  read  Bernard :  De  rAphasie  (1885)  chap,  v;  Ballet :  Le  Langage 
IntMeur  (1886)»  chap,  vm ;  and  Jas.  lioss's  little  book  on  Aphasia  (1987\ 
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ing  waj  how  Dumeroua  the  associative  pntba  are  which  all.1 
eod  by  runiiiiig  out  of  the  brain  through  the  channel  of 
speech.  The  hand-path  is  open,  though  the  eye-path  be 
closed.  When  mental  blindness  is  most  complete,  oeither 
sight,  touch,  Dor  sound  avails  to  steer  the  patient,  and  a  sort 
of  dementia  which  has  been  called  asymhciia  or  apraxia  is 
the  reauli  The  commonest  articles  are  not  mider8tood._ 
The  patient  will  put  his  breeches  on  one  shoulder  and  1 
hat  upon  the  other,  will  bite  into  the  soap  and  lay  his  sho* 
on  the  table,  or  take  his  food  into  his  hand  and  throw  tl 
down  again,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  etc.  Such  t 
order  can  only  come  £rom  extensive  brain-injury.* 

The  method  of  degeneration  corroborates  the  other  eviJ 
deuce  localizing  the  tracts  of  vision.  In  joung  animals  c 
gets  secondary  degeneration  of  the  occipital  regions  froa 
destroying  an  eyeball,  and,  vice  versa,  degeneration  of  thi 
optic  nerves  from  destroying  the  occipital  regions, 
corpora  geniculata,  thalami,  and  subcortical  fibres  leai 
to  the  occipital  lobes  are  also  found  atrophied  in  these  | 
cases.  The  phenomena  are  not  uniform,  but  are  indispu- 
table ;t  so  that,  taking  all  lines  of  evidence  together,  the 
special  connection  of  vision  with  the  occipital  lobes  is  per^ 
fectly  made  out.  It  should  be  added  that  the  occipiti 
lobes  have  frequently  been  found  shrunken  in  cases  of  i 
veteratfl  blindness  in  man. 

Searing. 

Hearing  is  hardly  as  definitely  localized  as  sight  In  tM 
dog,  Luciani'a  diagram  will  show  the  regions  which  directly  o 
indirectly  affect  it  for  the  worse  when  injured.  As  with  sighu 
one-sided  lesions  produce  symptoms  on  both  sides.  Thi 
mixture  of  black  dots  and  gray  dots  In  the  diagram  is  meani 
to  represent  this  mixture  of  '  crossed '  and  '  uncrossed  '  con? 
nections,  though  of  course  no  topographical  exactitude  im 
aimed  at  Of  all  the  region,  the  temporal  lobe  is  the  moi 
important  part ;  yet  permanent  absolute  deafness  did  nol 

•  Tot  a  cue  »ee  Wernicke's  Lehrb.  d.  QebirnkraDkheileii,  vol.  n.  ] 

f  Tbe  Isteal  account  of  tlipm  Is  Ihe  pnper  '  Ulior  die  optlachen  Ceotn 
u.  Bkbn«D'  by  tod  Mooakow  in  iliii  Arclil*  fbr  Pa/cliialrie,  vol.  xx.  p.  1 
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resolt  in  a  dog  of  Lnoiani's,  even  from  bilateral  destraatioB 
of  both  temporal  lobes  in  their  entirety.  * 

in  <Ae  monies,  Fenier  sud  Yeo  once  found  permanent 
deafness  to  follow  destruotiou  of  the  Qpper  temporal  oon- 
Tolntion  (the  one  joat  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvins  in  Fig. 


Flo.  10.— Lualud'i  HbktIbk  B«bImi. 


6)  on  both  sides.  Brown  and  Schaefer  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  in  several  monkeys  this  operation  failed  to  notice- 
ably affect  the  bearing.  In  one  animal,  indeed,  both  entire 
temporal  lobes  were  destroyed.  After  a  week  or  two  of 
depression  of  the  mental  faculties  this  beast  recovered  and 
became  one  of  the  brightest  monkeys  possible,  domineering 
over  all  his  mates,  and  admitted  by  all  who  saw  him  to 
have  all  his  senses,  including  hearing,  'perfectly  acute.' t 
Terrible  recriminations  have,  as  usual,  ensued  between  the 
investigators,  Ferrier  denying  that  Brown  and  Sohaefer's 
ablations  were  complete,  %  Schaefer  that  Fender's  monkey 
was  really  deaf.§  In  this  uQsatisfaotoTy  condition  the  sub- 
ject  must  be  left,  although  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
ttiat  Brown  and  Schaef  er's  observation  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two. 

/r  man  the  temporal  lobe  is  unquestionably  the  seat  of 
the  hearing  function,  and  the  superior  convolution  adjacent 
to  the  sylvian  fissure  is  its  most  important  pari.  The  phe- 
nomena of  aphasia  show  this.  We  studied  motor  aphasia  a 
few  pages  back ;  we  mast  now  consider  sensory   opAoswi, 

*  Die  PuncttDDs-Loc&llKatlon,  etc.,  Dog  X;  lee  also  p.  101. 
t  FhtlcM.  Tram.,  vol.  17«,  p.  81S. 
\  Brain,  vol.  xi.  p.  10. 
I SM.  p.  142 
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Our  knowledge  of  this  diaeaBe  hag  bad  three  stages :  ws 
may  talk  of  the  period  of  Broca,  the  period  of  Wernicke, 
and  the  period  of  Charcot.  What  Broca's  discovery  was  we 
have  seeii.  Wernicke  was  the  first  to  discriininate  thoas 
cases  ill  which  the  patient  can  not  even  underatand  speecb 
from  those  in  which  he  can  understauil,  only  not  talk ;  and' 
to  ascribe  the  former  condition  to  lesion  of  the  temporal 
lobe.*  The  condition  in  question  is  word-deafneaa,  and  the 
disease  is  avditory  aphasia.  The  latest  statistical  sarvey  of 
the  subject  is  that  by  Dr.  Allen  Starr,  f  In  the  seven  cases 
of  yure  word-deafness  which  he  has  collected,  cases  in  whiclt! 
the  patient  could  read,  talk,  and  write,  but  not  understand^ 
what  was  said  to  him,  the  lesion  was  limited  to  the  first  and 
second  temporal  convolutions  in  their  posterior  two  thirds. 
The  lesion  (in  right-handed,  Le.  left-braJued,  persons)  is 
always  on  the  left  side,  like  the  lesion  in  motor  aph; 
Crude  hearing  would  not  be  abolished,  even  were  the  li 
centre  for  it  utterly  destroyed  ;  the  right  centre  would  sti] 
provide  for  that.  But  the  Ungmstic  use  of  hearing  appears 
bound  up  with  the  integrity  of  the  left  centre  more  or  less 
exclusively.  Here  it  must  be  that  words  heard  enter  into 
association  with  the  things  which  they  represent,  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  movements  necessary  for  pronouncing 
them,  on  the  other.  In  a  large  majority  of  Dr.  Starr's  fifty 
cases,  the  power  either  to  name  objects  or  to  talk  coherently 
was  impaired.  This  shows  that  in  most  of  us  (as  Wernicke 
said)  speech  must  go  on  from  auditory  cues ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  that  our  ideas  do  not  innervate  our  motor  centres 
directly,  but  only  after  first  arousing  the  mental  sound  of 
the  words.  This  ia  the  immediate  stimulus  to  articulation  ; 
and  where  the  possibility  of  this  is  abolished  by  the  de- 
Btructii>n  of  its  usual  channel  in  the  left  temporal  lobe,  the 
articulation  must  suffer.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
channel  is  abolished  with  do  bad  effect  on  speech  we  must 
BupiHiso  an  idiosyncrasy.  The  patient  must  innervate  his 
speech-organs  either  from  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
other  hemisphere  or  directly  from  the  centres  of  ideation, 

•  Der  aphnaische  SymiHomfiicompltx  (1S74).     See  ia  Fig.  II  the  cod- 
volution  marked  Wbrnicke. 

t  '  Tt*  Patliolog;  ol  Senaorj  Apluksia.'  '  Br»in,'  Jul;,  18M. 
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those,  namely,  of  vision,  touch,  etc.,  without  leaning  on  the 
auditory  region.  It  is  the  minuter  analysis  of  the  facts  in 
the  light  of  such  individual  differences  as  these  which  con- 
stitates  Charcot's  contribution  towards  clearing  up  the 
subject 

Every  namable  thing,  act,  or  relation  has  numerous 
properties,  qualities,  or  aspects.  In  our  minds  the  proper- 
ties of  each  thing,  together  with  its  name,  form  an  associated 
group.  If  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  severally  con- 
oemed  with  the  several  properties,  and  a  farther  part  with 
the  hearing,  and  still  another  with  the  uttering,  of  Uie  name, 
there  must  inevitably  be  brought  about  (through  the  law  of 
association  which  we  shall  later  study)  such  a  dynamic  connec- 
tion amongst  all  these  brain-parts  that  the  activity  of  any  one 
of  them  will  be  likely  to  awaken  the  activity  of  all  the  rest 
When  we  are  talking  as  we  think,  the  vUinujUe  process  is  that 
of  utterance.  If  the  brain-part  for  tfuxt  be  injured,  speech 
is  impossible  or  disorderly,  even  though  all  the  other  brain- 
parts  be  intact:  and  this  is  just  the  condition  of  things 
which,  on  page  37,  we  found  to  be  brought  about  by 
limited  lesion  of  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution.  But 
back  of  that  last  act  various  orders  of  succession  are 
possible  in  the  associations  of  a  talking  man's  ideas.  The 
more  usual  order  seems  to  be  from  the  tactile,  visual,  or 
other  properties  of  the  things  thought-about  to  the  sound 
of  their  names,  and  then  to  the  latter's  utterance.  But  if  in 
a  certain  individual  the  thought  of  the  look  of  an  object  or 
of  the  look  of  its  printed  name  be  the  process  which 
habitually  precedes  articulation,  then  tUe  loss  of  the 
kearing  centre  will  pro  tanto  not  affect  that  individual's 
speech.  He  will  be  mentally  deaf,  i.e.  his  understanding  of 
speech  will  suffer,  but  he  will  not  be  apliasic.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  explain  the  seven  cases  of  pure  word-deaf- 
ness which  figure  in  Dr.  Starr's  table. 

If  this  order  of  association  be  ingrained  and  habitual  in 
that  individual,  injury  to  his  visuol  centres  will  make  him 
not  only  word-blind,  but  aphasic  as  well.  His  speech  will 
become  confused  in  conseqiience  of  an  occipital  lesion, 
Naunyn,  consequently,  plotting  out  on  a  diagram  of  the 
hemisphere    the    71    irreproachably    reported    cases    of 
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apbasift  which  be  was  able  to  collect,  finds  that  the  lesions 
ooDceutrati:  tiieiuaelvea  ia  three  pliiceH:  tirst,  on  Broca'fl 
oeotre  ;  second,  ou  W'erniuke'n ;  third,  on  the  supra-marginal 
and  anguJar  gyri  under  which  those  fibres  pass  which  con- 
neat  the  visual  centres  ivith  the  rest  of  the  brain*  (see  Fif^ 
17).  With  this  result  Dr.  Starr's  analysis  of  purelj  sensory 
caeei  agrees. 


In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  ^ain  return  to  these  diflferencea 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  sensory  spheres  in  different 
individuals.  Meanwhile  few  things  show  more  beautifully 
than  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  aphasia  how  the 
aagacity  and  patience  of  many  banded  workers  are  in  time 
certain  to  analyze  the  darkest  confusion  into  an  orderly 
display.t  There  is  no  '  centre  of  Speech '  in  the  brain  any 
more  than  there  is  a  faculty  of  Speech  in  the  mind.  The 
entire  brain,  more  or  less,  is  at  work  in  a  man  who  osea 
language.  The  subjoined  diagram,  from  Koas,  shows  the 
font  parts  most  critically  concerned,  and,  in  the  light  of  oar 
text,  needs  no  farther  explanation   (see  Fig.  18). 

'NothDBgel  UDd  NauDya  -  «p.  eiC.  plstea. 

t  Bkllet'a  and  Bem&rd'a  works  cit«d  od  p.  SI  are  tbe  mott  ac«eMlb1a 
-locuroeota  of  Charcot'!  Kbool  BkhIiiu'ii  book  on  Ibe  Bralo  aa  an  Organ 
4  HLDd  (iMt  ibree  chapteTS)  U  also  |{oud. 
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EtTeTTthiiig  oonspireB  to  point  to  the  median  desoending 
part  of  the  temporal  lobea  as  being  the  organs  of  smel^ 
Even  Ferrier  and  Mnnk  agree  on  the  hippooampal  gyrn^ 


Uiougli  Ferrier  restricts  olfiiotion,  as  Mnnk  does  not,  to  the 
lobnle  or  uncinate  process  of  the  convolution,  reserving  the 
rest  of  it  for  touch.  Anatomy  and  pathology  also  point  to 
the  hippooampal  gyrua ;  but  as  the  matter  is  less  intereet- 
ing  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  psychology  than  were 
•i^t  and  hearing,  I  will  eay  no  more,  but  simply  add 
Lnoiani  and  SeppiU's  diagram  of  the  dog's  smell-centre.*  Of 


'Vbr  deUlla,  «ee  Fenier'a    'Functlona,'  chip.  ix.  pt.  iii,  and  ChH. 
E.  MllU:    TrftHMctloDs  of  CoQgr«M  of  Amerlcao  PhTalclAU  and  Svp 

gwNtt,  1888,  Toi.  I.  p.  rre. 
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we  know  little  that  is  definite.  What  little  there  is  pointa  I 
to  the  lower  temporal  regions  again.  Consalt  Ferrier  aaj 
below. 


Interesting  problems  arise  with  regard  to  the  seat  of 
tactile  and  mnscnlar  sensibility.  Hitzig,  whose  experiments 
on  dogs'  braina  fifteen  rears  ago  opened  the  entire  subject 


Ita.  19.— Lnciani'E  Oltacloi^  Begko  in  tbri  DOf;. 

which  we  are  discussing,  ascribed  the  disorders  of  tnotili^ 
observed  after  ablations  of  the  motor  region  to  a  loss  of^ 
what  he  called  muscular  consciousness.  The  animals  do 
not  notice  eccentric  positions  of  their  limbs,  will  stand  witlt 
their  legs  crossed,  with  the  affected  paw  resting  on  its  back 
or  hanging  over  a  table's  edge,  etc;  and  do  not  resist  ooi 
bending  and  stretching  of  it  as  they  resist  with  the  un- 
affected paw.  Ooltz,  MquIc,  Schiff,  Herzen,  and  others 
promptly  ascertained  an  equal  defect  of  cutaneous 
bility  to  pain,  touch,  and  cold.  The  paw  is  not  withdrawn 
when  pinched,  remains  standing  in  cold  water,  etc.  Fer- 
rier meanwhile  denied  that  there  was  any  trne  aniesthesia 
produced  by  ablations  in  the  motor  zone,  and  explains 
the  appearance  of  it  as  an  effect  of  the  singgish  mottw 
responses  of  the  affected  side.*    MunLt  and  Schiff  ti  on 

*  FunclioQS  of  ihe  Brain,  cbnp.  x.  g  14. 
f  tleber  die  FiincUonen  d.  arosstiimriade  (1P81),  p.  60 
JLezioDi   dl   Fisiologia   «pcrimeDliile   8<i1   slgtema   tierv 
(1  ISi.  p.  S3T  fl.    A1k>  'Bnia,'  toI.  tx.  p.  286. 
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ocmtraryy  conceive  of  the  '  motor  zone '  as  essentially  sen- 
sory, and  in  different  ways  explain  the  motor  disorders  as 
secondary  results  of  the  anaesthesia  which  is  always  there. 
Monk  calls  the  motor  zone  the  Fiihlsph&re  of  the  animal's 
limbs,  etc.,  and  makes  it  coordinate  with  the  Sehsphare, 
the  Horsphare,  etc.,  the  entire  cortex  being,  according  to 
him,  nothing  but  a  projection-surface  for  sensations,  with 
no  exclusively  or  essentially  motor  pari  Such  a  view 
would  be  important  if  true,  through  its  bearings  on  the 
psychology  of  volition.  What  is  the  truth?  As  regards 
the  fact  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  from  motor-zone  ablations, 
all  other  observers  are  against  Ferrier,  so  that  he  is  proba- 
bly wrong  in  denying  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Munk  and 
Schiff  are  wrong  in  making  the  motor  symptoms  depend  on 
the  anaesthesia,  for  in  certain  rare  cases  they  have  been 
observed  to  exist  not  only  without  insensibility,  but  with 
actual  hypersBsthesia  of  the  parts.*  The  motor  and 
sensory  symptoms  seem,  therefore,  to  be  independent 
variables. 

In  monkeys  the  latest  experiments  are  those  of  Horsley 
and  Schaefer,t  whose  results  Ferrier  accepts.  They  And 
that  excision  of  the  hippocampal  convolution  produces  tran- 
sient insensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  that 
permanent  insensibility  is  produced  by  destruction  of  its 
continuation  upwards  above  the  corpus  callosum,  the  so- 
called  gyrus  fomicatus  (the  part  just  below  the  '  calloso- 
marginal  fissure '  in  Fig.  7).  The  insensibility  is  at  i{s  maxi- 
mum when  the  entire  tract  comprising  both  convolutions  is 
destroyed.  Ferrier  says  that  the  sensibility  of  monkeys  is 
*  entirely  unaffected'  by  ablations  of  the  motor  zone,:^  and 
Horsley  and  Schaefer  consider  it  by  no  means  necessarily 


*Bechterew  (Pflager's  Archiv.,  vol.  85.  p.  187)  found  no  anesthesia  in 
a  cat  with  motor  symptoms  from  ahlation  of  sigmoid  gyrus.  Luciani  got 
hyperesthesia  coexistent  with  cortical  motor  defect  in  a  dog»  hy  simulta- 
neously hemisecting  the  spinal  cord  (Luciani  u.  Seppili,  op,  cit.  p.  384). 
Golts  frequently  found  hypereesthesia  of  the  whole  hody  to  accompany 
motor  defect  after  ablation  of  both  frontal  lobes,  and  he  once  found  it 
after  ablating  the  motor  zone  (Ptlttger*s  Archiv,  vol.  84,  p.  471). 

t  Philos.  Transactions,  vol.  179,  p.  20  fl. 

i  FanctioM,  p.  876. 
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Abolished.*    Lnciajii  found  it  (limmished  in  his  throe  ex*     I 
periments  on  ape8.f 

/n  man  we  have  the  fact  that  one-sided  paralyaia 
disease  of  the  opposite  motor  zone  m&y  or  taay  not  1 
accompanied  with  anaesthesia  of  the  parts.     Lnciani,  w] 


Fid.  9}.— Lsduil'B  Tactile  Bashn 


believes  that  the  motor  zone  is  also  sensory,  tries  to  n 
\zB  the  valne  of  this  endeuce  by  pointing  to  the  insafficienogf 
with  which  patients  are  examined.  He  himself  believes  thj 
b  dogs  the  tactile  sphere  extends  backwards  and  forwardi 
of  the  directly  excitable  region,  into  the  frontal  and  parieta 
lobes  (see  Fig.  20).  Nothnagel  considers  that  pathologioi 
evidence  points  in  the  same  direction ;  J  and  Dr.  Mills,  c 
folly  reviewing  the  e^4dence,  adds  the  gyri  fomicatns  t 
hippocampi  to  the  cntaneo-mnscnlar  region  in  man-§  If  om 
compare  Lnciani's  diagrams  together  (Figs.  14, 16,  19,  30 
one  will  see  that  the  entire  parietal  region  of  the  dog's  skill 
is  common  to  the  four  senses  of  sight,  hearing,,  smell,  a] 
tonch,  including  muscniar  feeling.  The  corresponding  i 
gion  in  the  human  brain  (npper  parietal  and  snpra-marginal 
gyri — see  Fig.  17,  p.  56)  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  similai 
place  of  conflux.  Optical  aphasias  and  motor  and  (  " 
distnrbances  all  result  from  its  injury,  especiaUy  when  that  il 
fm  the  left  side.1    The  lower  we  go  in  the  animal  scale  i' 


'  Pp.  15-17.        t  Luciaal  o.  Sepplli,  op.  oL  pp.  375-388. 
X  Op.  eU.  p.  18.  ^  TretiB.  of  Congress  etc.,  p.  2TS. 

i  Bee  Ezoer'i  UDten.  Qb.  Locsllzailon,  plate  sxt. 
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leas  differentiated  the  fonotions  of  the  several  brain-parti 
seem  to  be.*  It  may  be  that  the  region  in  question  still 
represents  in  ourselves  something  like  this  primitive  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  surrounding  parts,  in  adapting  themselves 
more  and  more  to  specialized  and  narrow  functions,  have 
left  it  as  a  sort  of  oarrtfour  through  which  they  send  cur- 
rents and  converse.  That  it  should  be  connected  with 
musoulo-outaneous  feeling  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the 
motor  zone  proper  should  not  be  so  connected  too.  And 
the  cases  of  paralysis  from  the  motor  zone  with  no  accom- 
panying ansBsthesia  may  be  explicable  without  denying  all 
sensory  function  to  that  region.  For,  as  my  colleague  Dr. 
Jamee  Putnam  informs  me,  sensibility  is  always  harder  to 
kill  than  motility,  even  where  we  know  for  a  certainty  that 
the  lesion  affects  tracts  that  are  both  sensory  and  motor. 
Persons  whose  hand  is  paralyzed  in  its  movements  from 
compression  of  arm-nerves  during  sleep,  still  feel  with  their 
fingers ;  and  they  may  still  feel  in  their  feet  when  their  legs 
are  paralyzed  by  bruising  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  the  motor  cortex  might  be  sensitive  as  well  as 
motor,  and  yet  by  this  greater  subtlety  (or  whatever  the 
peculiarity  may  be)  in  the  sensory  currents,  the  sensibility 
might  survive  an  amount  of  injury  there  by  which  the 
motilify  was  destroyed.  Nothnagel  considers  that  there  are 
grounds  for  supposing  the  mvacvilaT  sense  to  be  exclusively 
connected  with  the  parietal  lobe  and  not  with  the  motor 
zone.  **  Disease  of  this  lobe  gives  pure  ataxy  without  palsy, 
and  of  the  motor  zone  pure  palsy  without  loss  of  muscular 
sense.**  f  He  fails,  however,  to  convince  more  competent 
critics  than  the  present  writer,:^  so  I  conclude  with  them 
that  as  yet  we  have  no  decisive  grounds  for  locating  muscular 
and  cutaneous  feeling  apart  Much  still  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  relations  between  musculo-cutaneous 
sensibility  and  the  cortex,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  that 
neither  the  occipital,  the  forward  frontal,  nor  the  temporal 
lobes  seem  to  have  anything  essential  to  do  with  it  in  man. 

*  Cf.  Ferrier't  Funotlont,  etc.,  chap,  iv  sod  chap.  x.  gg  0  to  0. 
f  Oip.  dt  p.  17. 

X  X.g.  Starr,  ioe.  dl  p  979;  Lejden,  Beitrilge  lur  Lehre  v.  d.  LooaltM- 
HoQ  tm  Qshim  (18SS),  p.  79. 
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It  is  knit  up  with  the  performances  of  the  motor  zone  i 
of  tkt  convolutions  backicards  atwi  mulunrds  of  them.  ~ 
reader  must  remember  this  cooclusion  when  we  come  I 
the  chapter  on  the  WilL 

I  must  add  a  word  about  the  connection  of  aplu 
with  the  tactile  sense.     On  p.  40  I  spoke  of  those  t 
in  which  the  patient  can  write  but  not  read  his  own  ' 
iig.     He  cannot  read  by  his  eyes  ;  but  he  can  read  by  t 
feeling  in  his  fingers,  if  he  retrace  the  letters  in  the  t 
It  is  conrenient  for  such  a  patient  to  have  a  pen  in  hai 
whilst  reading  in  this  way,  in  order  to  make  the  nsnal  fee 
ing  of  writing  more  complete."     In  such  a  case  we  mm 
suppose  that  the  path  between  the  optical  and  the  graphj 
centres  remains  open,  whilst  that  between  the  optical  i 
the  auditory  and  articulatory  centres  is  closed.     Only  tba 
can  we  understand  how  the  look  of  the  writing  should  f 
to  suggest  the  sound  of  the  words  to  the  patient's  i 
whilst  it  still  suggests  the  proper  movements  of  graph] 
imitation.     These  movements  in  their  turn  must  of  ( 
be  felt,  and  the  feeling  of  them  must  be  associated  with 
the  centres  for  hearing  and  pronouncing  the  words.     The 
injury  in  cases  like  this  where  very  special  combinataoi 
fail,  whilst  others  go  on  as  usual,  must  always  be  snpp 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  increased  resistance  to  the  p 
of  certain  currents  of  association.     If  any  of  the  demaU^t  a 
mental    function    were    destroyed    the    incapacity   woul 
necessarily  be  much  more  formidable.     A  patient  who  c 
both  read  and  write  with  his  fingers  most  likely  uses  i 
identical  'graphic'  centre,  at  once  sensory  and  motor,  f 
both  operations. 

I  have  now  given,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  this  book 
allow,  a  complete  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  lo< 
Eation-qnestion.  In  its  main  outlines  it  stands  firm,  thoo^ 
much  has  still  to  be  discovered.  The  anterior  frontal  lobes, 
for  example,  bo  far  as  is  yet  known,  have  no  definite  functions. 
Qoltz  finds  that  dogs  bereft  of  them  both  are  incessantly  in 
motion,  and  excitable  by  every  small  stimulus.     They 


*  Beravd,  op.  eU.  p.  M. 
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inuBcible  and  amative  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  their 
sides  grow  bare  with  perpetual  reflex  scratching ;  but  they 
show  no  local  troubles  of  either  motion  or  sensibility.  In 
monkeys  not  even  this  lack  of  inhibitory  ability  is  shown, 
and  neither  stimulation  nor  excision  of  the  prefrontal  lobeH 
produces  any  symptoms  whatever.  One  monkey  of  Horsley 
and  Schaefer*s  was  as  tame,  and  did  certain  tricks  as  well. 
after  as  before  the  operation.*  It  is  probable  that  we  have 
about  r^ched  the  limits  of  what  can  be  learned  about  brain- 
fonotions  from  vivisecting  inferior  animals,  and  that  we 
must  hereafter  look  more  exclusively  to  human  pathology 
for  lighi  The  existence  of  separate  speech  and  writing 
centres  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  man ;  the  fact  that  palsy 
from  cortical  injury  is  so  much  more  complete  and  endur* 
ing  in  man  and  the  monkey  than  in  dogs ;  and  the  farther 
fact  that  it  seems  more  difficult  to  get  complete  sensorial 
blindness  from  cortical  ablations  in  the  lower  animals  than 
in  man,  all  show  that  functions  get  more  specially  local- 
ized as  evolution  goes  on.  In  birds  localization  seems 
hardly  to  exist,  and  in  rodents  it  is  much  less  conspicuous 
than  in  camivora.  Even  for  man,  however,  Munk's  way  of 
mapping  out  the  cortex  into  absolute  areas  within  which 
only  one  movement  or  sensation  is  represented  is  surely 
false.  The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  that,  although  there  is 
a  correspondence  of  certain  regions  of  the  brain  to  certain 
regions  of  the  body,  yet  the  several  parts  within  each  bodily 
region  are  represented  throughout  the  w?u)le  of  the  corre- 
sponding brain-region  like  pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  from 
the  same  caster.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  each 
'part*  from  having  its  focus  at  one  spot  within  the  brain- 
region.  The  various  brain-regions  merge  into  each  other 
in  the  same  mixed  way.  As  Mr.  Horsley  says :  "  There  are 
border  centres,  and  the  area  of  representation  of  the  face 
merges  into  that  for  the  representation  of  the  upper  limb. 
If  there  was  a  focal  lesion  at  that  point,  you  would  have 
the  movements  of  these  two  parts  starting   together.**  f 

*  PbOoB.  Trans.,  vol.  179.  p.  8. 

t  TraoB.  of  Congress  of  Am.  Phys.  and  Burg.  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  84S. 
Beevor  and  Horsley 's  paper  on  electric  stimulation  of  the  monkey's  bniin 
bthe  moat  beautiful  work  yet  done  for  precision.  See  Phil.  Trans.,  vol 
179.  p.  d06,  eapeciallj  tht  plat«a. 
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accompanying  figure  from  Paneth  shows  just  how  the 
stands  in  the  dog.* 

I  am  speaking  now  of  locatiza. 
tioDS  breadthwise  over  the  brain- 
sarface.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  also  localizations 
depthwise  through  the  cortex.  The 
more  superficial  cells  are  smaller, 
the  deepest  layer  of  them  is  large ; 
and  it  has  beeu  su^eated  that  the 
superficial  cells  are  seuaorial,  the 
deeper  ones  motor;  t  or  that  the 
superficial  ones  ia  the  motor  region 
are  correlated  with  the  extremities 
of  the  organs  to  be  moved  (fingers, 
etc.).  the  deeper  ones  with  the  more 
central  segments  (wrist,  elbow^ 
\  etc.).  X  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
all   such   theories  are  as   yet  but 


We  thus  see  that  the  postalate 
of  Meynert  and  Jackson  which  we 
started  with  en  p.  30  is  on  the  whole 
most  satisfactorily  corroborated 
by  subsequent  objective  research. 
The  highest  centres  do  probably 
't^uiS^^SS^^SpiS^  <:*^<'<^  nothing  hit  arratigemenU 
(wT^iSiuwd  i"  ^^r^Sh  /*""  representing  impreasiotw  and 
SSBrfTjUSltowiM^the'i^ii  ^'^ovemenis,  and  other  arrangemenU 
ESS5!SL'^4S?;^£^-/<»^  coupiin?  the  activity  of  thete 
l£?to.'?SSrS.1SS;""/^  orrangem^  together.^  Currents 
ima«iaa  itaSSt^  '"^iS  po""ig  Ji*  from  the  sense-organs 
vmu  of  uw  first    excite    some     arrangements. 


•  Pllllger'B  ArehlT,  vol.  87.  p.  533  (1886). 

f  Bj  Lujri  In  hia  geaenlly  preposterous  book  '  The  Btaln* ;  abo  bjr 

t  C.  Herder :  The  Nervous  System  lod  tbe  Mlad,  p.  1S4. 

g  Tbe  froDtal  lobea  aa  yet  reoain  a  puzzle.  Wundt  rries  to  expUd 
them  M  an  organ  of  'spperccpiiou  '  (OrumizQge  d.  PbyslologlMbMi 
Piychologie,  Sd  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  333  3.).  but  I  confess  myself  unable  to  appre- 
hend clearly  the  WuodtUn  pbilosopby  bo  fur  iu>  tbU  word  eaten  Into  ll.  « 
moflt  be  coDtented  with  this  bare  refereuce,— Uutll  quite  recently  U  ww 
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which  in  turu  excite  others,  until  at  last  a  motor  discharge 
downwards  of  some  sort  occurs.  When  this  is  once 
dearly  grasped  there  remains  little  ground  for  keeping 
up  that  old  controYorsy  about  the  motor  zone,  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  reality  motor  or  sensitive.  The  whole 
cortex,  inasmuch  as  currents  run  through  it,  is  both.  All 
the  currents  probably  have  feelings  going  with  them,  and 
Booner  or  later  bring  movements  about  In  one  aspect,  then, 
every  centre  is  afferent,  in  another  efferent,  even  the  motor 
eella  of  the  spinal  cord  having  these  two  aspects  insepara- 
bly conjoined.  Manque,*  and  Exner  and  Panethf  have 
shown  that  by  cutting  round  a  *  motor  *  centre  and  so  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  the  cortex,  the 
same  disorders  are  produced  as  by  cutting  it  out,  so  that 
really  it  is  only  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  as  it  were, 
through  which  tlie  stream  of  innervation,  starting  from  else- 
where, pours ;  X  consciousness  accompanying  the  stream, 
and  being  mainly  of  things  seen  if  the  stream  is  strongest 
occipitally,  of  things  heard  if  it  is  strongest  temporally, 
of  things  felt,  etc,  if  the  stream  occupies  most  intensely  the 
'motor  zone.*  It  seems  to  me  that  some  broad  and  vague 
formulation  like  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  safely  venture  on 
in  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  in  subsequent  chapters 
I  expect  to  give  confirmatory  reasons  for  my  view. 

lUJSrB  OONaOIOUSNXSS  LIMITSD  to  THB  HBMISPHlIBaa. 

B^d  18  ike  oanaciousneaa  which  (Mocompaniea  the  activity  of 
tkeooriex  the  only  oonaciousneaa  that  man  has  ?  or  are  hie  lower 
oadree  ooin$cious  as  wcU  ? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  how  difficult  one 
only  learns  when  one  discovers  that  the  cortex-conscious- 
ness itself  of  certain  objects  can  be  seemingly  annihilated 
in  any  good  hypnotic  subject  by  a  bare  wave  of  his  opera- 

oommoQ  to  talk  of  ao  *  Ideational  centre '  as  of  something  distinct  from  tbs 
•Cgregate  of  other  centres.    Fortunately  this  custom  is  already  on  the 


*  Rech.  Bzp.  sur  le  Fonotionnement  des  Centres  Psycho-moteurt  (Bnis- 
1885). 

f  Pflttgers  Archiv.  vol.  44,  p.  544. 

X 1  ought  to  add.  however,  that  Franpois-Franck  (Fonctlons  Motrioa^ 
fk  970)  got.  in  two  dogs  and  a  cat.  a  different  result  from  this  tort  of  'dr 
fimvaUatloD.' 
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ior'a  haDd,  and  yet  be  proved  bj  cdrenmstaDtial  evidence  to 
exist  all  the  while  in  a  split-off  conditioii,  qnite  as '  ejectjve '  • 
to  the  rest  of  the  sabject's  mind  as  that  mind  is  to  the  mind 
of  the  bjstanders.t  The  lower  centres  themselves  may 
conceivably  all  the  while  have  a  split-off  conBcioasness  of 
their  own,  similarly  ejective  to  the  cortex-conscionaneas ; 
bnt  whether  they  have  it  or  not  can  never  be  known  from 
merely  introspective  evidence.  Meanwhile  the  fact  that 
occipital  destruction  in  man  may  cause  a  blindness  which 
is  apparently  absolute  (do  feeling  remaining  either  of  light 
or  dark  over  one  half  of  the  field  of  view),  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  if  our  lower  optical  centres,  the  corpora 
qukdrigemina,  and  thslami,  do  have  any  consciousness,  it 
is  at  all  events  a  consciousness  which  does  not  mix  with 
that  which  accompanies  the  cortical  actinties,  and  vhich 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  peraonal_SeH,  in  lower 
animals  this  may  not  be  so  much  the  case.  The  traces  ol 
sight  found  (supra,  p.  46)  in  dogs  and  monkeys  wboee  occip- 
ital lobes  were  entirely  destroyed,  may  possibly  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  centres  of  thet^e  animals  saw, 
and  that  what  they  saw  was  not  ejective  but  objective  to 
the  remaining  cortex,  Le,  it  formed  part  of  one_^d  the 
same  inner  world  with  the  things  which  that  cortex  per- 
ceived. It  may  be,  however,  that  the  phenomena~were  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  animals  the  cortical  '  centres '  for 
vision  reach  outside  of  the  occipital  zone,  and  that  destrac- 
tion  of  the  latter  fails  to  remove  them  as  completely  as  in 
man.  This,  as  we  know,  is  the  opinion  of  the  experiment- 
«rs  themselves.  For  practical  purposes,  nevertheless,  and 
/  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  consciousness  to  the  per- 
^^r  "onal  self  of  the  individual,  we  can  pretty  confidently  answer 
\  ■''  I  fhe^uestion  prefixed  to  this  paragraph  by  saying  that  tAs 
'     cortex  ia  the  sole  organ  of  comciousneas  in  wian.}     If  there 


I 

^1  Tb< 


For  this  wonl,  eee  T.  E.  Clifford's  Lecturesaad  EaH&yB  (ISTD),  vol.  n. 
pL  73. 

t  See  below,  Chspler  VIII. 

%  Cf.  Ferrier'a  FunctioDB.  pp.  130,  147,  414.  See  alao  Vulplan:  LdfOH 
•ur  Is  Phj«ol.  rfu  SjBl.  Nerveui,  p  5i8;  LucEuii  u.  Seppilf,  op.  eit.  pp. 
401-6;  H.  Maudmlcj;  PhyBiology  of  Mind  (1876),  pp.  138  fl..  197  fl.,  utd 
341  S.  Id  O.  H.  Uwes's  Physical  Biulsof  Mind,  Problem  IV: '  The  Retex 
Tbcoiy,'  k  lay  full  bictory  ot  the  quetlion  is  f^veu. 
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be  mny  oonsoiouaness  pertaining  to  the  lower  centres,  it  is  ^   ^  ^^\u 


,  it  is    I 


a  oonsoioosness  of  which  the  self  knows  nothing.  J      '/^' 

THX  B1I8T1TUTION  OF  FITNOTIGK. 

Another  problem,  not  so  metaphysical,  remains.  The 
most  general  and  striking  fact  connected  with  cortical  in- 
jiury  is  that  of  the  reatoraiion  of/unction.  Functions  lost  at 
first  are  alter  a  few  days  or  weeks  restored.  How  are  we 
to  umdereiand  this  reatittdion  ? 

Two  theories  are  in  the  field : 

1)  Restitution  is  due  to  the  vicarious  action  either  of  the 
rsst  of  the  cortex  or  of  centres  lower  down,  acquiring  func- 
tions which  until  then  they  had  not  performed ; 

2)  It  is  due  to  the  remaining  centres  (whether  cortical  or 
'lower*)  resuming  functions  which  they  had  always  had, 
but  of  which  the  wound  had  temporarily  inhibited  the 
exercise.  This  is  the  view  of  which  Goltz  and  Brown- 
86qaard  are  the  most  distinguished  defenders. 

Inhibition  is  a  vera  causa,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
The  pneumogastric  nerve  inhibits  the  heart,  the  splanch- 
nic inhibits  the  intestinal  movements,  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  those  of  inspiration.  The  nerve-irritations  which 
may  inhibit  the  contraction  of  arterioles  are  innumerable, 
and  reflex  actions  are  often  repressed  by  the  simultaneous 
excitement  of  other  sensory  nerves.  For  all  such  facts  the 
leader  must  consult  the  treatises  on  physiology.  What 
oonoems  us  here  is  the  inhibition  exerted  by  different  parts 
of  Vne  nerve-centres,  when  irritated,  on  the  activity  of  dis- 
tant parts.  The  flaccidity  of  a  frog  from  'shock,*  for  a 
minute  or  so  after  his  medulla  oblongata  is  cut,  is  an  in- 
hibition from  the  seat  of  injury  which  quickly  passes  away. 

What  is  known  as  'surgical  shock*  (unconsciousness, 
pallor,  dilatation  of  splanchnic  blood-vessels,  and  general 
syncope  and  collapse)  in  the  human  subject  is  an  inhibition 
which  lasts  a  longer  time.  Goltz,  Freusberg,  and  others, 
cutting  the  spinal  cord  in  dogs,  proved  that  there  were 
fonctions  inhibited  still  longer  by  the  wound,  but  which  re- 
established themselves  ultimately  if  the  animal  was  kept 
alive.  The  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  was  thus  found  to 
contain  independent  vaso-motor  centres,  centres  for  ereo- 
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tion,  for  coutrol  of  the  spliincters,  etc,  wlucli  could  b*  ' 
excited  to  activity  by  tactile  stimuli  and  as  readily  reiuhib- 
ited  by  others  simultaneously  applied.*  We  may  therefore 
plausibly  suppose  that  the  rapid  reappearance  of  motility, 
vision,  etc.,  after  their  first  disappearance  in  conseijueDce 
of  a  cortical  mutilation,  is  due  to  the  passing  o£f  of 
inhibitions  exerted  by  the  irritated  surface  of  the  wound. 
The  only  question  is  whether  oR  restorations  of  function 
must  be  explained  in  this  one  simple  way,  or  whether  Bome 
part  of  them  may  not  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  entirely 
uew  paths  in  the  remaining  centres,  by  which  they  become 
*  edncated '  to  duties  which  they  did  not  originally  po88es& 
[n  favor  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  inhibition  theoij 
facts  may  be  cited  such  as  the  following :  In  dogs  whose  dis- 
turbances due  to  cortical  lesion  have  disappeared,  they  naj 
io  consequence  of  some  inner  orouter  accident  reappear  inaU 
their  intensity  for  24  hours  or  so  and  then  disappear  again.  \ 
In  a  dog  made  half  blind  by  an  operation,  and  then  shut 
Hp  in  the  dark,  \-i8ion  comes  back  just  as  quickly  aa  in 
other  similar  dogs  whose  sight  is  exercised  systematically 
every  day.J  A  dog  which  has  learned  to  beg  before  the 
operation  recommences  this  practice  quite  sponlanefnahf 
%  week  after  a  double-sided  ablation  of  the  motor  zone,$ 
Occasionally,  in  a  pigeon  (or  even,  it  is  said,  in  a  dog) 
we  see  the  disturbances  less  marked  immediately  after 
the  operation  than  they  are  half  an  hour  later.  |  This 
would  be  impossible  were  they  due  to  the  subtraction  of  the 
organs  which  normally  carried  them  on.  Moreover  the 
entire  drift  of  recent  physiological  and  pathological  specu- 
lation is  towards  enthroning  inhibition  as  an  ever-present 
and  indispensable  condition  of  orderly  activity.  We  shall 
see  how  great  is  its  importance,  in  the  chapter  on  the  WiU. 
Mr.  Charles  Mercier  considers  that  no  muscular  contraction, 
once  begun,  would  ever  stop  without  it,  short  of  exhaustion 


•GoIU;  PlIOger'sArchlv.TOl  8.  p,  *«0;  Freujberg:  Wrf.voI.lO.p.  IJ< 

f  OoltE :  Vcnichtun^n  dcs  QroMlifms,  p.  78. 

t  Loeb :  Pllngcr'B  Arcblv,  vol.  88,  p.  >?& 

g  ItHd.  p.  S89. 

I  Scbnder :  dtf  vol   M,  p.  SIS. 
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of  the  system ;  *  and  Brown-Sequard  has  for  years  been 
Aconmolating  examples  to  show  how  far  its  influence  ex- 
tends, f  Under  these  oircumstances  it  seems  as  if  error 
might  more  probably  lie  in  curtailing  its  sphere  too  much 
iluui  in  stretching  it  too  far  as  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  following  cortical  lesion.  X 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  no  re-education  of  cen- 
tres, we  not  only  fly  in  the  face  of  an  a  priori  probability, 
but  we  find  ourselves  compelled  by  facts  to  suppose  an 
ilmost  incredible  number  of  functions  natively  lodged  in  the 
centres  below  the  thalami  or  even  in  those  below  the  corpora 
quadrigemifui.  I  will  consider  the  a  priori  objection  after 
first  taking  a  look  at  the  facts  which  I  have  iu  mind.  They 
confront  us  the  moment  we  ask  ourselves  just  which  are  the 
foarta  which  perform  the  functions  abolished  by  an  operation 
after  eufficient  time  has  dapsed  for  restoration  to  occur  ? 

The  first  observers  thought  that  they  must  be  the  cor- 
responding  parts  of  the  opposite  or  intact  Jiemisphere.  But  as 
long  ago  as  1876  Carville  and  Duret  tested  this  by  cutting 
oat  the  fore-leg-centre  on  one  side,  in  a  dog,  and  then,  after 
waiting  till  restitution  had  occurred,  cutting  it  out  on  the 
opposite  side  as  well.  Goltz  and  others  have  done  the 
same  thing.  §  If  the  opposite  side  were  really  the  seat  of  the 
restored  function,  the  original  palsy  should  have  appeared 
again  and  been  permanent.  But  it  did  not  appear  at  all ; 
there  appeared  only  a  palsy  of  the  hitherto  unaffected  side. 
The  next  supposition  is  that  the  parts  surrounding  the  cut-out 
region  learn  vicariously  to  perform  its  duties.  But  here, 
again,  experiment  seems  to  upset  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as 
the  motor  zone  goes  at  least ;  for  we  may  wait  till  motility 
has  returned  in  the  affected  limb,  and  then  both  irritate  the 

*The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind  (1888)»  chaps,  m,  vi;  also  in 
BralD.  vol.  xi.  p.  861. 

t  Brown-S^uard  has  given  a  rtem6  of  his  opinions  In  the  Archives 
is  Phjsiologie  for  Oct.  1889,  6mo.  8£rio,  vol.  i.  p  761. 

}  Qolts  first  applied  the  inhibition  theory  to  the  brain  in  his  '  YeiTich- 
tnngen  des  Grosshirns.'  p.  89  ff.  On  the  general  philosophy  of  Inhibition 
Ihe  reader  may  consult  Brun ton's  '  Phnrmakology  and  TherapeutioSi* 
pi  164  fl.,  and  also  <  Nature/  vol.  87,  p.  419  ff. 

%  B.g.  Herzen,  Herman  u.  Bchwalbo's  Jahrcs-bericht  for  1886,  Physiol 
4blh.  p.  88.    (Biperiments  on  new-born  puppies.^ 
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cortex  snrTonndiiig  the  wound  without  escitiiig  the  lii 
to   movement,  and  ablate  it,  without   briogiug  back 
vanished  palsy.*     It  would  accordingly  seem  that  the 
bral  (xntrte  Mow  the  cortex  must  be  the  seat  of  the  regaii 
activities.     But  Goltz  destroyed  a  dog's  entire  left  hei 
Bphere,  together  with  the  o^us  striatum  and  the  ihalai 
on  that  side,  and  kept  liim  alive  until  a  surprisingly  si 
amount  of  motor  and  tactile  disturbance  reuiained.f   These 
centres  cannot  here  have  accoimted  for  the  restitntiou.    He 
has  even,  aa  it  would  appear,^  ablated  both  the  hemispht 
of  a  dog,  and  kept  him  alive  01  days,  able  to  walk  and  si 
The  corpora  striata  and  thalami  in  this  dog  were  also  pt 
tically  gone.     In  view  of  such  results  we  seem  driTen, 
M.  Fran^oiB-Franck,§  to  fall  back  on  the  ganglia  ioww 
or  even  on  the  spinal  cord  as  the  'vicarious'  organ  of  wl 
ve  are  in  quest.     If  the  abeyance  of  function  between 
operation  and  the  restoration  was  due  ejxiimvfly  to  inliil 
tion,  then  we  must  suppose  these  lowest  centres  to  be 
reality  extremely  accomplished  organs.    They  must  alw«j 
have  done  what  we  now  find  them  doing  after  fuuctiou  ii 
restored,   even   when   the    hemispheres   were   intact.     Of 
course  this  is  conceivalily  the  case ;  yet  it  does  not  s«em 
very  plausible.     And  the  a  priori  considerations  which  a 
moment  Bince  I  said  I  should  urge,  make  it  less  plausible 
stiU. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  brain  is  essentially  a  place  of 
currents,  which  run  in  orgauized  jiaths.  Loss  of  function 
can  only  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  current  can 
DO  longer  run  in,  or  that  if  it  mus  iu,  it  can  do  longer  run 
out,  by  its  old  path.  Either  o(  these  inabilities  may  come 
from  a  local  ablation;  and  '  restitution '  can  then  only  mean 
that,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  block,  an  inrunning  current  has 
at  last  become  enabled  to  How  out  by  its  old  path  again — 
e.g.,  the  sound  of '  give  your  paw '  discharges  aft«r  some 

'  PrsD9oI»-Fmick :  ep.  eU.  p.  382.    Kesulla  mre  NLiDewIial  oontndlcUwy. 

f  PflOpr's  Archlr.  voK  42.  p.  A\9- 

%  NearoIoKtocbM  CenlrslMfkti,  1889.  p.  872. 

%  Op.  tU.  p.  881.  See  pp.  878  to  888  for  ft  dlacunfon  of  the  whole 
qtMriloo.  CouipM^  also  Wundl'i  Pliynol.  Pij>«h..  Sd  ed..  i.  22S  fl.,  um 
Lncknl  u.  SepplU,  pp.  218.  2«3. 
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weeks  into  the  same  canine  muscles  into  which  it  used  to 
discharge  before  the  operation.     As  far  as  the  cortex  itself 
goes,  since  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  actually  exists 
is  the  production  of  new  paths/  the  only  question  before 
as  is :  Is  the  formation  of  these  particular  *  vicarious  *  paths 
too  much  to  expect  of  its  plastic  powers  ?    It  would  cer* 
tainly  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  hemisphere  should 
receive  currents  from  optic  fibres  whose  arriving-place  with- 
in it  is  destroyed,  or  that  it  should  discharge  into  fibres  of 
the  pyramidal  strand  if  their  place  of  exit  is  broken  down. 
Such   lesions  as  these   must  be   irreparable  unthin  thai 
hemisphere.    Tet  even  then,  through  the  other  hemisphere, 
the  corpus  caUosum,  and  the  bilateral  connections  in  the 
spinal  cord,  one  can  imagine  some  road  by  which  the  old 
muscles  might  eventually  be  innervated  by  the  same  in- 
coming currents  which  innervated  them  before  the  block. 
And  for  all  minor  interruptions,  not  involving  the  arriving- 
place  of  the  'cortico-petal*  or  the  place  of  exit  of  the  'cortioo- 
fngal*  fibres,  roundabout  paths  of  some  sort  through  the 
affected  hemisphere  itself  must  exist,  for  every  point  of  it 
is,  remotely  at  least,  in  potential  communication  with  every 
other  point.     The  normal  paths  are  only  paths  of  least 
resistance.    If  they  get  blocked  or  cut,  paths  formerly  more 
resistant  become  the  least  resistant  paths  under  the  changed 
conditions.     It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  current  that 
runs  in  has  got  to  run  out  somewhere  ;  and  if  it  only  once 
succeeds  by  accident  in  striking  into  its  old  place  of  exit 
again,  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  which  the  consciousness 
connected  with  the  whole  residual  brain  then  receives  will 
reinforce  and  fix  the  paths  of  that  moment  and  make  them 
more  likely  to  be  struck  into  again.     The  resultant  feeling 
that  the  old  habitual  act  is  at  last  successfully  back  again^ 
becomes  itself  a  new  stimulus  which  stamps  all  the  exists 
ing  currents  in.     It  is  matter  of  experience  that  such  feel-' 
ings  of  successful  achievement  do  tend  to  fix  in  our  memory 
whatever  processes  have  led  to  them ;  and  we  shall  have 


*  The  Chaptere  on  Habit,  Association,  Memory,  and  Perception  will 
iliaDge  our  present  preliminary  conjecture  tbat  that  is  one  of  its  essentia*' 
into  ao  unshakable  oonviction. 
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a  good  deal  more  to  Bay  upon  the  sabject  wheo  we  come  ( 
the  Chapter  on  the  Will. 

Mj  conclusion  then  is  this  :  that  some  of  the  restitatio] 
of  function  (eBpecially  where  the  cortical  lesion  is  not  b 
great)  is  probably  due  to  genuinely  vicarious  function  < 
the  p.it  of   the   centres  that  remain;   whilst  some   of   ; 
is  due  to  the  passing  off  of  inhibitions.     In  other  wordi 
both  the  vicarious  theory  and  the  inhibition   theory  j 
true  in  their  measure.     But  as  for  determining  that  measu 
or  saying  which  centres  are  vicarious,  and  to  what  extent 
they  can  learn  new  tricks,  that  is  impossible  at  present 

riRAI.  OORBSCTION   OX*  THB  USTNSIBT  SCHBUUB. 

And  now,  after  learning  all  these  facts,  what  are  we 
fiiink  of  the  child  and  the  candle-fiame,  and  of  that  scheoi 
which  provisionally  imposed  itself  on  our  acceptance  afta 
surveying  the  actions  of  the  frog?  ((y.  pp.  25-6,  siipra.) 
will  be  remembered  that  we  then  considered  the  lower  cen- 
tres en  masse  as  machines  for  responding  to  ]}resent  a 
impressions  exclusively,  and  the  hemispheres  as  equally 
exclusive  organs  of  action  from  inward  considerations  c 
ideas  ;  and  that,  following  Meynert,  we  supposed  the  hemi- 
spheres to  have  no  native  tendencies  to  determinate  acttvity, 
but  to  be  merely  superadded  organs  for  breaking  up  thfl 
various  reflexes  performed  by  the  lower  centres,  and  com- 
bining their  motor  and  sensory  elements  in  novel  ways,  ~' 
will  also  be  remembered  that  I  prophesied  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  soften  down  the  sharpness  of  this  diatinctioii 
after  we  had  completed  our  survey  of  the  farther  facta 
The  time  has  now  come  for  that  correction  to  be  made. 

Wider  and  completer  observations  show  us  both  that  the 
lower  centres  are  more  spontaneous,  and  that  the  hemi< 
spheres  are  more  automatic,  than  the  Meynert  schema 
allows.  Schrader's  observations  in  Goltz's  Laboratory  on 
hemiaphereless  frogs  *  and  pigeons  t  give  an  idea  quite 
different  from  the  picture  of  these  creatures  which  is 
classically    current.      Steiner's  t    observations    on    fro^ 


•  Pflftger's  ArchlT.  vol.  41,  p.  75  (188T)-      t  J*"*- .  vol.  44,  p.  176  {li 
t  UaUnucfauugeo  bber  dlo  Pbysiologie  dcs  Fnwchliirui.  ISSfi. 
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already  went  a  good  way  in  the  same  direction,  showing, 
for  example,  that  looomotion  is  a  well-developed  fnnotion 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  Schrader,  by  great  oare 
in  the  operation,  and  by  keeping  the  frogs  a  long  time  alive, 
found  tiiat  at  least  in  some  of  them  the  spinal  cord  would 
produce  movements  of  locomotion  when  the  frog  was 
smartly  roused  by  a  poke,  and  that  swimming  and  croaking 
could  sometimes  be  performed  when  nothing  above  the 
medulla  oblongata  remained.*  Schrader*s  hemisphereless 
frogs  moved  spontaneously,  ate  flies,  buried  themselves 
in  the  ground,  and  in  short  did  many  things  which  before 
his  observations  were  supposed  to  be  impossible  unless  the 
hemispheres  remained.  Steinerf  and  Yulpian  have  re- 
marked an  even  greater  vivacity  in  fishes  deprived  of  their 
hemispheres  Yulpian  says  of  his  brainless  carps^  that 
three  days  after  the  operation  one  of  them  darted  at  food 
and  at  a  knot  tied  on  the  end  of  a  string,  holding  the  latter  so 
tight  between  his  jaws  that  his  head  was  drawn  out  of 
water.  Later,  ''they  see  morsels  of  white  of  egg;  the 
moment  these  sink  through  the  water  in  front  of  them, 
they  follow  and  seize  them,  sometimes  after  they  are  on  the 
bottom,  sometimes  before  they  have  reached  it  In  captur- 
ing and  swallowing  this  food  they  execute  just  the  same 
movements  as  the  intact  carps  which  are  in  the  same  aqua- 
rium. The  only  difference  is  that  they  seem  to  see  them  at 
lees  distance,  seek  them  with  less  impetuosity  and  less  per- 
severance in  all  the  points  of  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium, 
but  they  struggle  (so  to  speak)  sometimes  with  the  sound 
carps  to  grasp  the  morsels.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
coniound  these  bits  of  white  of  egg  with  other  white  bodies, 
small  pebbles  for  example,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  same  carp  which,  three  days  after  operation, 
seised  the  knot  on  a  piece  of  string,  no  longer  snaps  at  it 
now,  but  if  one  brings  it  near  her,  she  draws  away  from  it 
by  swimming  backwards  before  it  comes  into  contact  with 


*  £00.  eU,  pp.  80,  89-8.    Schrader  also  found  a  Mtln^-reflez  developed 
wiien  the  medulla  oblongata  Is  cut  through  Juat  behind  the  cerebellum, 
t  Berlin  Akad.  Sitzungsberichte  for  1886. 
X  Oomptes  Rendui,  vol.  102,  p.  90. 


her  mouth,"*  Already  on  pp.  9-10,  as  the  reader  may  re- 
member, we  ioataiiced  those  adaptationa  of  condnct  to  uaiT 
conditions,  on  the  part  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord  and  thalatn^ 
which  ied  Pfli^er  and  Lewes  on  the  one  hand  and  Goltz  oa 
the  other  to  locate  in  these  organs  an  intelligenoe  akia  to 
that  of  which  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat. 

When  it  comes  to  birds  deprived  of  their  hemispheres, 
the  evidence  that  some  of  their  acts  have  conscious  purpose 
behind  them  is  quite  as  persuasive.  In  pigeons  Schradev 
found  that  the  state  of  somnolence  lasted  only  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  time  the  birds  began  indefatigably  to 
walk  about  the  room.  They  climbed  out  of  boxes  in  whioli 
they  were  put,  jumped  over  or  flew  np  upon  obstacles,  and 
their  sight  was  so  perfect  that  neither  in  walking  nor  fiyinf^ 
did  they  ever  strike  any  object  in  the  room.  They  had 
also  definite  ends  or  purposes,  flying  straight  for  mora 
convenient  perching  places  when  made  uncomfortable  by 
movements  imparted  to  those  on  which  they  stood  ;  and  of' 
several  possible  perches  they  always  chose  the  most  con* 
Tenient  "  If  we  give  the  dove  the  choice  of  a  horizontal 
bar  {Seek)  or  an  equally  distant  table  to  Qy  to,  she  always 
gives  decided  preference  to  the  table.  Indeed  she  chooBoa 
the  table  even  if  it  is  severnl  meters  farther  off  than  the  bar 
or  the  chair,"  Placed  on  the  back  of  a  cbair,  she  flies  first 
to  the  seat  and  then  to  the  floor,  and  in  general  "  will  foi^ 
sake  a  high  position,  although  it  give  her  sufficiently  firm 
support,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  ground  will  make  use  ol 
the  environing  objects  as  intermediate  goals  ol  flight,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  correct  judgment  of  their  distance.  Although, 
able  to  fly  directly  to  the  ground,  she  prefers  to  make  the 
journey  in  successive  stages.  .  .  .  Once  on  the  ground,  she 
hardly  ever  rises  spontaneously  into  the  air."  f 

Young  rabbits  deprived  of  their  hemispheres  will  standi 
mn,  start  at  noises,  avoid  obstacles  in  their  path,  and  giro 
responsive  cries  of  suffering  when  huri  Rats  will  do  the 
same,  and  throw  themselves  moreover  into  an  attitude  of 
defence.  Dogs  never  survive  such  an  operation  if  per- 
formed at  once.     But  Goltz'a  latest  dog,  mentioned  od  p^ 

*  Comptes  Iteiidua  de  rAc«d.  d.  Sciencei.  ml.  lOS,  p  1S80. 
t  Lac.  9it.  p.  US. 
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70»  which  is  said  to  have  been  kept  alive  for  fifty-one  days 
after  both  hemispheres  had  been  removed  by  a  series  of 
ablations  and  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  had  softened 
away,  shows  how  much  the  mid-brain  centres  and  the  cord 
can  do  even  in  the  canine  species.  Taken  together,  the 
number  of  reactions  shown  to  exist  in  the  lower  centres  by 
these  observations  make  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  Mey- 
nert  scheme,  as  applied  to  these  lower  animala  That 
scheme  demands  hemispheres  which  shall  be  mere  supple- 
ments or  organs  of  repetition,  and  in  the  light  of  these 
observations  they  obviously  are  so  to  a  great  extent  But 
the  Meynert  scheme  also  demands  that  the  reactions  of  the 
lower  centres  shall  all  be  native^  and  we  are  not  absolutely 
sure  that  some  of  those  which  we  have  been  considering 
may  not  have  been  acquired  after  the  injui^ ;  and  it  further- 
more demands  that  they  should  be  machine-like,  whereas 
the  expression  of  some  of  them  makes  us  doubt  whether 
they  may  not  be  guided  by  an  intelligence  of  low  degree. 

Even  in  the  lower  animals,  then,  there  is  reason  to  soften 
down  that  opposition  between  the  hemispheres  and  the 
lower  centres  which  the  scheme  demands.  The  hemi- 
spheres may,  it  is  true,  only  supplement  the  lower  centres, 
but  the  latter  resemble  the  former  in  nature  and  have 
some  small  amount  at  least  of  '  spontaneity '  and  choice. 

But  when  we  come  to  monkeys  and  man  the  scheme 
well-nigh  breaks  down  altogether;  for  we  find  that  the 
hemispheres  do  not  simply  repeat  voluntarily  actions  which 
the  lower  centres  perform  as  machines.  There  are  many 
fonctions  which  the  lower  centres  cannot  by  themselves 
perform  at  alL  When  the  motor  cortex  is  injured  in  a  man 
or  a  monkey  genuine  paralysis  ensues,  which  in  man  is 
mcurable,  and  almost  or  quite  equally  so  in  the  ape.  Dr. 
Seguin  knew  a  man  with  hemi-blindness,  from  cortical 
mjury»  which  had  persisted  unaltered  for  twenty-three 
years.  'Traumatic  inhibition'  cannot  possibly  account 
for  thi&  The  blindness  must  have  been  an  '  Ausfallser- 
scheinnng,'  due  to  the  loss  of  vision's  essential  organ.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  in  these  higher  creatures  the  lower 
centres  must  be  less  adequate  than  they  are  farther  down 
m  the  zoological  scale ;  and  that  even  for  certain  elementary 
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oombinatioDS  of  moTement  and  impresaion  the  co-operation 
of  the  hemispheres  is  necessary  from  the  start.  Even 
birds  and  dogs  the  power  of  ojting  property  is  lost  when 
the  frontal  lobes  are  cut  off.* 

The  plain  trnth  is  that  neither  in  man  nor  beast  are  ths 
hemispheres  the  nrgin  organs  vhich  onr  scheme  called 
them.  So  far  from  being  unorganized  at  birth,  they  mnst 
have  native  tendencies  to  reaction  of  a  determinate  sort.'l' 
These  are  the  tendencies  which  we  know  as  emotions  and 
instittcte,  and  which  we  must  study  with  some  detail  in  later 
chapters  of  this  book.  Both  instincts  and  emotions  are  r 
tions  upon  special  sorts  of  objects  of  penxjAion;  tbej  de- 
pend on  the  hemispheres ;  and  they  are  in  the  first  instanoft 
reflex,  that  is,  they  take  place  the  first  time  the  exciting  ob- 
ject is  met,  arc  accompanied  by  no  forethought  or  deliber»* 
tion,  and  are  irresistible.  But  they  are  modifiable  to 
certain  extent  by  experience,  and  on  later  occasions  of 
meeting  the  exciting  object,  the  instincts  especially  have 
less  of  the  blind  impulsive  character  which  they  had  at 
first  All  this  will  be  explained  at  some  length  in  Chapter 
XXIV.  Meanwhile  we  can  say  that  the  multiplicity  of  emo- 
tional and  instinctive  reactions  in  man,  together  with  hia 
extensive  associative  power,  permit  of  extensive  recouplings 
of  the  original  sensory  and  motor  partners.  The  conae- 
qvencea  of  one  instinctive  reaction  often  prove  to  be  the 
inciters  of  an  opposite  reaction,  and  being  suggested  on  later 
occasions  by  the  original  object,  may  then  suppress  the 
first  reaction  altogether,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  and 
the  fiame.     For  this  edacation  the  hemispheres  do  not  need 

•QolU:  POflgBrt  Archiv,  to!.  43.  p,  M7  ;  Bchrader:  OW.  vol.  44,  p. 
nt  D.  It  is  possible  Uut  tbls  lyniplom  may  be  &d  effect  of  munwda 
InblbttioD,  bowever, 

f  A,  few  ;esra  sgo  one  of  Ibe  strongest  arguments  for  the  tbeot]r  thai 
tbe  bemfspberea  ar«  purely  supe  muni  entry  was  SoltEDaoo's  oflen-quoiod 
Dbservatlon  that  (□  new-born  puppies  the  motor  EOne  of  tbe  cortex  ia  not 
excitable  by  electricity  aod  odIj  I>ecotnes  so  In  tbe  course  of  a  fortnight, 
presumably  after  the  experiences  of  Ibe  lower  centres  have  educated  it  b> 
molor  duties.  Psneth's  later  obsorvatloua.  however,  seem  to  show  that 
fiolttnann  may  have  been  misled  through  OTemarcoliEfng  bla  Tlctlma 
(PflOger's  ArchlT.  vol.  ST.  p.  203).  In  the  Neurol ogiscbe«  CentialblaU 
for  1889.*p.  51S.  Becblerew  returns  to  the  subject  on  Bollmann's  aide  with 
out,  however,  noticing  Panetb'g  work. 
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to  be  kUndcB  rases  at  first,  as  the  Mejuert  scheme  would 
hare  them ;  and  so  far  from  their  being  educated  by  the 
lower  centres  exclusiyelj,  they  educate  themselves.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  absence  of  reactions  from 
fear  and  hanger  in  the  ordinary  brainless  frog.  Schrader 
gives  a  striking  account  of  the  instinctiess  condition  of  his 
brainless  pigeons,  active  as  they  Were  in  the  way  of  loco* 
motion  and  voice.  **  The  hemisphereless  animal  moves  in  a 
world  of  bodies  which  . .  .  are  all  of  equal  value  for  him. . .  • 
He  is,  to  use  Gk>ltz's  apt  expression,  impersonal. . . .  Every 
object  is  for  him  only  a  space-occupying  mass,  he  turns  out 
of  his  path  for  an  ordinary  pigeon  no  otherwise  than  for  a 
stone.  He  may  try  to  climb  over  both.  All  authors  agree 
that  they  never  found  any  difference,  whether  it  was  an  in- 
animate body,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  bird  of  prey  which  came  in 
their  pigeon's  way.  The  creature  knows  neither  friends 
nor  enemies,  in  the  thickest  company  it  lives  like  a  hermit 
The  languishing  cooing  of  the  male  awakens  no  more  im- 
pression than  the  rattling  of  the  peas,  or  the  call-whistie 
which  in  the  days  before  the  injury  used  to  make  the  birds 
hasten  to  be  fed.  Quite  as  little  as  the  earlier  observers 
have  I  seen  hemisphereless  she-birds  answer  the  courting 
of  the  male.  A  hemisphereless  male  will  coo  all  day  long 
aud  show  distinct  signs  of  sexual  excitement,  but  his  activ« 
ity  is  without  any  object,  it  is  entirely  indifferent  to  him 
whether  the  she-bird  be  there  or  not.  If  one  is  placed  near 
him,  he  leaves  her  unnoticed. ...  As  the  male  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  female,  so  she  pays  none  to  her  young.  The 
brood  may  follow  the  mother  ceaselessly  calling  for  food, 
but  they  might  as  well  ask  it  from  a  stone. .  • .  The  hemi- 


*  M ansterberg  (Die  WiUenshandlung,  1888.  p.  184)  challenges  Meynert'i 
icheme  in  toU>,  saying  that  whilst  we  have  in  our  personal  ezperienoA 
plenty  of  examples  of  acts  which  were  at  first  voluntary  becoming  aeoond* 
arily  automatic  and  reflex,  we  have  no  conscious  record  of  a  single  ortgl- 
Bally  reflex  act  growing  voluntary. — As  far  as  conscious  record  is  concerned, 
we  could  not  possibly  have  it  even  if  the  Meynert  scheme  were  wholly  true, 
for  the  education  of  the  hemispheres  which  that  schema  poetulates  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  antedate  recollection.  But  it  SLwmi  to  me  that 
MQniterberg's  rejection  of  the  scheme  may  possibly  be  correct  as  regards 
reflexes  from  the  lowm'  centre:  Everywhere  In  this  dcpteitmei  t  of  psy 
chogeneali  wears  mads  to  fssl  how  ignorant  wi>  really  aru 


sphereless  pigeon  is  in  the  highest  degree  tame,  and  feara 
man  as  little  as  uat  or  bird  of  prey."  *  i 

Putting  together  now  all  the  facts  and  reflectionB  whicli 
we  have  been  through,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  no  longer 
hold  strictly  to  the  Meynert  scheme.  If  anywhere,  it  will 
apply  to  the  lowest  animals ;  but  in  them  especially  thtt^ 
lower  centres  seem  to  have  a  degree  of  spontaneity  and 
choice.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  we  are  driven  to  sab- 
qtitute  for  it  some  such  general  conception  as  the  following^ 
which  allows  for  zoologicjil  differences  as  we  know  them, 
and  is  vague  and  elastic  enough  to  receive  any  number  of 
future  discoveries  of  detail. 

OONOLUeiON. 

All  the  centres,  in  all  animals,  whilst  they  are  in  one 
aspect  mechanismB,  probably  are,  or  at  least  once  were^ 
organs  of  consciousness  in  another,  although  the  conscious- 
ness is  doubtless  much  more  developed  in  the  hemispheres 
than  it  is  anywhere  else.  The  consciousness  must  every- 
where prefer  some  of  the  sensations  which  it  gets  to  others ; 
and  if  it  can  remember  these  in  their  absence,  however 
dimly,  they  must  be  its  ends  of  desire.  If,  moreover,  it  can 
identify  in  memory  any  motor  disehai^es  which  may  have 
led  to  such  ends,  and  associate  the  latter  n'ith  them,  then 
these  motor  discharges  themselves  may  in  turn  become 
desired  as  means.  This  is  the  development  of  loiU;  and  its 
realization  must  of  course  be  proportional  to  the  possible 
complication  of  the  consciousness.  Even  the  spinal  oord 
may  possibly  have  some  little  power  of  will  in  this  sense, 
and  of  effort  towards  modified  behavior  in  consequence  ot 
new  experiences  of  sensibility,  t 

•  PHQger'B  Archiv.  vol.  44,  p.  280-1. 

t  Natiimll;.  na  ScUllI  long  ago  polotFtl  out  (L«lirb.  d.  Mu«ke1-u.  N<r> 
venpfaysiologjc,  ISSH.  p.  219  fl.).Uie  'RQcktinniarksseeli:,'  If  itnowesla^ 
cui  have  uo  higher  seuBe-cocscioiiHneas,  for  Us  Incoming  curreala  ara 
Bolely  from  the  tkia.  But  It  mity,  In  Its  dim  way,  both  feel,  prefer,  and 
dksite.  See.  for  the  view  fnporable  to  the  lext:  Q.  H.  Lewes,  The  Phyaiol' 
Ogy  of  Common  Life  (1860),  chap.  ix.  Oolt£  (Nerve  n  cent  re  n  dea  Pnnchea 
I86B.  pp.  102-130)thinkslhal  the  frog's  conl  has  no  Hdaplalive  power.  ThJi 
ta^  Ih'  the  case  Id  such  experlmeots  w  his,  hecause  the  behewlcd  ttog^. 
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All  nerrons  centres  have  then  in  the  first  instance  one 
essential  function,  that  of  'intelligent'  action.  They  feel, 
prefer  one  thing  to  another,  and  have  'end&'  Like  all 
other  organs,  however,  they  evdve  from  ancestor  to  descend- 
anty  and  their  evolution  takes  two  directions,  the  lower 
centres  passing  downwards  into  more  unhesitating  autom- 
atism, and  the  higher  ones  upwards  into  larger  intellectu- 
ality.* Thus  it  may  happen  that  those  functions  which 
oan  safely  grow  uniform  and  fatal  become  least  accompanied 
by  mind,  and  that  their  organ,  the  spinal  cord,  becomes  a 
more  and  more  soulless  machine ;  whilst  on  the  contrary 
those  functions  which  it  benefits  the  animal  to  have  adapted 
to  delicate  environing  variations  pass  more  and  more  to  the 
hemispheres,  whose  anatomical  structure  and  attendant 
consciousness  grow  more  and  more  elaborate  as  zoological 
evolution  proceeds.  In  this  way  it  might  come  about  that 
in  man  and  the  monkeys  the  basal  ganglia  should  do  fewer 
things  by  themselves  than  they  can  do  in  dogs,  fewer  in  dogs 
than  in  rabbits,  fewer  in  rabbits  than  in  hawks,t  fewer  in 
hawks  than  in  pigeons,  fewer  in  pigeons  than  in  frogs,  fewer 
in  frogs  than  in  fishes,  and  that  the  hemispheres  should 
correspondingly  do  more.  This  passage  of  functions  for- 
ward to  the  ever-enlarging  hemispheres  would  be  itself  one 
of  the  evolutive  changes,  to  be  explained  like  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hemispheres  themselves,  either  by  fortunate 
variation  or  by  inherited  effects  of  use.  The  reflexes,  on 
this  view,  upon  which  the  education  of  our  human  hemi- 
spheres depends,  would  not  be  due  to  the  basal  ganglia 

ihort  span  of  life  does  not  give  it  time  to  learn  the  new  tricks  asked  for. 
But  Roeenthal  (Biologisches  Centralblatt.  vol.  iv.  p.  247)  and  Mendelssohn 
(Berlin  Akad.  Bitzungsberichte,  1889,  p.  107)  in  their  investigations  on  the 
dmple  reflexes  of  the  frog's  cord,  show  that  there  is  some  adaptation  to  new 
conditions,  inasmuch  as  when  usual  paths  of  conduction  are  interrupted  by 
a  cut,  new  puths  are  taken.  According  to  Rosenthal,  these  grow  more 
pervious  (i.e.  require  a  smaller  stimulus)  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
often  traversed. 

*  Whether  this  evolution  takes  place  through  the  inheritance  of  habits 
acquired,  or  through  the  preeervaUon  of  lucky  variations,  is  an  alternative 
which  we  need  not  discuss  here.  We  shall  consider  it  in  the  last  chapter 
in  the  book.  For  our  present  purpose  the  ffiodm  operandi  of  the  evoluticn 
no  difference,  provided  it  be  admitted  to  occur. 

fSeo  Schrader's  Observations,  lot.  cU, 
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alone.  They  would  be  tendencies  in  the  hemispheres  them 
BelveSy  modifiable  by  education,  unlike  the  reflexes  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  pons,  optic  lobes  and  spinal  cord.  Such 
cerebral  reflexes,  if  they  exist,  form  a  basis  quite  as  good 
as  that  which  the  Meynert  scheme  offers,  for  the  acquisition 
of  memories  and  associations  which  may  later  result  in  all 
sorts  of  'changes  of  partners*  in  the  psychic  world.  The 
diagram  of  the  baby  and  the  candle  (see  page  25)  can  be 
re-edited,  if  need  be,  as  an  entirely  cortical  transaction. 
The  original  tendency  to  touch  will  be  a  cortical  instinct ; 
the  bum  will  leave  an  image  in  another  part  of  the  cortex, 
which,  being  recalled  by  association,  will  inhibit  the  touch- 
ing tendency  the  next  time  the  candle  is  perceived,  and 
excite  the  tendency  to  withdraw — so  that  the  retinal  picture 
will,  upon  that  next  time,  be  coupled  with  the  original 
motor  partner  of  the  pain.  We  thus  get  whatever  psycho- 
logical truth  the  Meynert  scheme  possesses  without  en- 
tangling, ourselves  on  a  dubious  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Some  such  shadowy  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  centred, 
of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  them,  and  of  the  hemi 
spheres  to  the  other  lobes,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  which 
it  is  safest  to  indulge.  If  it  has  no  other  advantage,  it  at 
any  rate  makes  us  realize  how  enormous  are  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge,  the  moment  we  tiy  to  cover  the  facts  by  any 
one  formula  of  a  general  kind. 


CHAPTER  III, 
ON  BOMB  OKNBRAL  CONDITIONS  OP  BRAIN-AOTIVnT. 

The    elementary    properties    of    nerve-tissue    on    which 
the  brain-functions  depend  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
made   out.      The  scheme   that  suggests  itself  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  mind,  because  it  is  so  obvious,  is  certainly 
fabe:    I  mean  the  notion  that  each  cell  stands  for  ah  idea 
or  part  of  an  idea,  and  that  the  ideas  are  associated  or 
'bound  into  bundles'  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Locke's)  by  the 
fibres.      If  we  make  a  symbolic  dinp:ram  on  a  blackboard, 
of  the  laws  of  association  between  ideas,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  draw  circles,  or  closed  figures  of  some  kind,  and  to 
connect  them  by  lines.    When  we  hoair  that  the  nerve-oen- 
tres  contain  cells  which  send  off  fibres,  we  say  that  Nature 
has  realized  our  diagram  for  us   and  that  the  mechanical 
aabstratom  of  thought  is  plain.    In  some  way,  it  is  true,  oni 
diagram  must  be  realized  in  the  brain ;  but  surely  in  no 
such  visible  and  palpable  way  as  we  at  first  suppose.'*^    An 
enormous  number  of  the  cellular  bodies  in  the  hemispheres 
are  flbreless.    Where  fibres  are  sent  off  they  soon  divide  into 
untraceable  ramifications ;  and  nowhere  do  we  see  a  simple 
coarse  anatomical  connection,  like  a  line  on  the  black- 
board,  between  two  cells.    Too  much  anatomy  has  been 
found  to  order  for  theoretic  purposes,  even  by  the  anat- 
omists ;  and  the  popular-science  notions  of  cells  and  fibres 
are  almost  wholly  wide  of  the  truth.    Let  us  therefore  rele- 
gate the  subject  of  the  ifUimate  workings  of  the  brain  to 


*  I  ihall  myself  In  later  places  indulge  in  much  of  this  schematization. 
Tlie  reader  will  understand  once  for  all  that  it  is  symbolic;  and  that  the 
VBS  of  it  is  hardly  more  than  to  show  what  a  deep  congruity  there  is  between 
■ental  processes  and  mechanical  processes  of  scwm  kind,  not  necessarily  of 
Ike  «iact  kind  portrayed. 
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the  physiology  of  the  future,  save  iii  respect  to  a  few  poinl 
of  which  a  word  must  now  be  said.     And  first  of 

THE   SUMMATION   OF   BTIMTTU 

in  the  same  nerve-tract.  Thia  is  a  property  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  understandiug  of  a  great  many  pheuomem 
of  the  neural,  and  cuusequeutly  of  the  mental,  life  ;  and  i 
behooves  us  to  gain  a  clear  coucepticti  of  what  it  means  be- 
fore we  proceed  any  further. 

Thelawis  this,  thata«'iniu/u5zrAic%  would  be  irutdegvate  b^ 
Usd/  to  exdte  a  nerve-cenlTe  io  effective  discharge  may,  by  acting 
with  one  or  more  other  stimuli  {equally  ineffectual  by  thetnsdtM 
alone)  briiig  tlie  discharge  about.  The  natural  way  to  con- 
sider this  is  as  a  summation  of  tensions  which  at  last  oval 
come  a  resistance.  The  first  of  them  produce  a  'latent 
excitement'  or  a  'heightened  irritability' — the  phrase  i 
immaterial  so  far  as  practical  consequences  go ;  the  last  ifl 
the  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Where  tha 
neural  process  is  one  that  has  consciousness  for  its  accom* 
panioient,  the  final  explosion  would  in  all  cases  seem  to 
involve  a  vind  state  of  feeling  of  a  more  or  less  substantivo 
kind.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ten- 
sions whilst  yet  submaximal  or  outwardly  ineffective,  ma^ 
not  also  have  a  share  in  determining  the  total  conscious^ 
ness  present  in  the  individual  at  the  time.  In  lat^ 
chapters  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
do  have  such  a  share,  and  that  without  their  contribution 
the  fiiuge  of  relations  which  is  at  every  moment  a  ntal  in- 
gredient of  the  mind's  object,  would  not  come  to  conaciooa-J 
ness  at  alL 

The  subject  belongs  too  much  to  physiology  for  thi 
evidence  to  be  cited  in  detail  in  these  pages.  I  will  thron: 
into  a  note  a  few  references  for  such  readers  as  may  be  in 
terested  iu  following  it  out,*  and  simply  say  that  the  d" 

■ValenllD:  Ari^hiv  I.  d.  gesammt,     Physiol.,  1873,  p.  456.     Stirling^ 
Leipzig  Acad.  BerlcLie,  1876,  p.  S72    (Juuraal  or  PLysiol..  1870).     " 
Ward:  Arclilv  f.  (Anat,   u.)  Physiol.,   ISHO,   p.   73,     H.    Sewall  ;    " 
UopklDS    Studies,    1880,    p.  30.     Eroceclcer   u.    Nicolntdee :  Archlv  1 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol..  IS80.  p,  437.    K^ubt  :  Arcbiv  f.  die  ges.  Physiol.,  '. 
38.  p.  487<1B83).    Edthmil :  in  HermanD'a  lldbcU.  d.PhyBiol..  Bd.  i 
tl.   p.  81.     FraQyola-t  nmck  :    Le^u  lur  lee  Fouctioiia  motrlces  du  ( 
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eleotrical  irritation  of  the  oortical  oentres  snffioiently  proyea 
the  point  For  it  was  found  by  the  earliest  experimenters 
here  that  whereas  it  takes  an  exceedingly  strong  current 
to  produce  any  moyement  when  a  single  induction-shock 
is  usedy  a  rapid  succession  of  induction-shocks  ('  faradiza- 
tion *)  will  produce  movements  when  the  current  is  com- 
paratively weak.  A  single  quotation  from  an  excellent 
inyestigation  will  exhibit  this  law  under  further  aspects : 

**  If  we  continue  to  stimulate  the  cortex  at  short  intervals  with  the 
strength  of  current  which  produces  the  minimal  muscular  oontrao- 
tion  [of  the  dog's  digital  extensor  muscle],  the  amount  of  contraction 
gradually  increases  till  it  reaches  the  maximum.  Each  eailier  stimula- 
tion leaves  thus  an  effect  behind  it,  which  increases  the  efficacy  of  the 
following  one.  In  this  summation  of  the  stimuli  ....  the  following 
points  may  be  noted :  1)  Single  stimuli  entirely  inefficacious  when 
alone  may  become  efficacious  by  sufficiently  rapid  reiteration.  If  the 
oorrent  used  is  very  much  less  than  that  which  provokes  the  first  begin- 
ning of  contraction,  a  very  large  number  of  successive  shocks  may  be 
needed  before  the  movement  appears — 20,  60,  once  106  shocks  were 
needed.  2)  The  summation  takes  place  easily  in  proportion  to  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  stimuli.  A  current  too  weak  to 
give  effective  summation  when  its  shocks  aro  8  seconds  apart  will  be 
capable  of  so  doing  when  the  interval  is  shortened  to  1  second.  8) 
Not  only  electrical  irritation  leaves  a  modification  which  goes  to  swell 
the  following  stimulus,  but  every  sort  of  irritant  which  can  produce  a 
oontraotion  does  so.  If  in  any  way  a  refiex  contraction  of  the  muscle 
experimented  on  has  been  produced,  or  if  it  is  contracted  spontaneously 
1^  the  animal  (as  not  unfrequently  happens  '  by  sympathy,'  during  a 
deep  inspiration),  it  is  found  that  an  electrical  stimulus,  until  then 
inoperative,  operates  energetically  if  immediately  applied.*'* 

Furthermore :  ' 

**  In  a  certain  stage  of  the  morphia-narcosis  an  ineffectively  weak 
shock  will  become  powerfully  effective,  if,  immediately  before  its  appli- 

veau,  p.  n  ff.»  889. — ^For  the  process  of  summation  in  rwrtei  and  muidm, 
cf.  Hermann:  Qrid,  Thl.  i.  p.  109,  and  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Also  Wundt: 
Physiol.  Psych. ,  i.  248  ff . ;  Richet :  Travauz  du  Laboratoire  de  Marey,  1877, 
p.  97 ;  L'Homme  et  rintelligence,  pp.  24  ff.,  468 ;  Revue  Philosophique, 
t  XXI.  p.  564.  Kronecker  u.  Hall:  Archiv  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1879; 
Schdnlein :  Orid,  1882  p.  857.  Sertoli  (Hofmann  and  Schwalbe's  Jahrts- 
bericht.  1882.  p.  25.  De  Watteville :  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1888, 
Ko.  7.    QrUnhagen  :  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol..  Bd.  84,  p.  801  (1884). 

^Bubnoff  und  Heidenhain :  Ueber  £rregung8-  und  Hemmungsvorginge 
Imierhalb  der  motorischen  Hirncentren.  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd. 
m.  p.  166  (1881). 
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coition  lo  the  motor  centre,  the  slcin  of  certain  parts  o(  ttic  uody  in 
exposed  (o  gentle  inclUe  stimulalion.  ...  If,  having  BKcerlainiMl  the 
eabminimal  strength  of  current  aud  coni-inced  one's  Relf  repeatedly  of  ita 
inefficacy,  we  draw  our  haud  a  single  time  lightly  over  the  skin  of  tbe 
paw  whose  cortical  centre  is  the  object  of  stimulation,  we  find  tbe  car- 
rent  at  once  strongly  eSeclive.  The  increase  of  irritability  lasta  aonw 
seconds  before  it  disappears.  Sometimes  the  effect  of  a  single  li^t 
Biruking  of  the  paw  is  only  sufficient  to  make  tbe  previously  ineffectual 
current  produce  a  very  weak  contraction.  Repeating  the  tactile  sHma- 
lation  will  then,  as  n  rule,  inci'oase  the  contraction's  extent."  * 

We  constantly  use  the  summatiou  of  stimuli  in  our 
practical  appeals.  If  a  car-horae  balks,  the  final  way  of 
startiug  him  is  by  applyiug  a  number  of  customary  incite- 
ments at  once.  If  the  driver  uses  reins  aud  voice,  if  cue 
bystander  pulls  at  his  head,  another  lashes  his  hind 
qnarters,  aud  the  conductor  rings  the  bell,  and  the  dis- 
mounted passengers  shove  the  oar,  all  at  the  same  moment, 
his  obstinacy  generally  yields,  and  he  goes  on  his  way  re- 
joii^ting.  If  we  are  striving  to  remember  a  lost  name  or  fact, 
we  think  of  as  many  '  cues '  as  possible,  so  that  by  their 
joint  action  they  may  recall  what  no  one  of  them  can  recall 
alone.  The  sight  of  a  dead  prey  will  often  not  stimulate  a 
beast  to  pursuit,  but  if  the  sight  of  movement  be  added  to 
that  of  form,  pursuit  occurs.  "  Briicke  noted  that  his  brain- 
less hen,  which  made  no  attempt  to  peck  at  the  grain  under 
her  very  eyes,  began  pecking  if  the  grain  were  thrown  on 
the  grouud  with  force,  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  sound."  t 
"Dr.  Allen  Thomson  hatched  out  some  chickens  on  a  carpet^ 
where  he  kept  them  for  several  days.  They  showed  no  in- 
clination to  scrape,  ,  .  .  but  when  Dr.  Thomson  sprinkled 
a  little  gravel  on  the  carpet,  .  .  .  the  chickens  immediately 
began  their  scraping  movements."  X  -A.  strange  person,  and 
darkness,  are  both  of  them  stimuli  to  fear  and  mistrust  in 
dogs  (and  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  men).     Neither  circuro- 


•  Archtv  f.  d.  gea.  Physiol.,  Bd.  20,  p.  1?«  (181 
Bd.  2S.  p.  487  (1883)  )  that  Ihe  siimmatton  here  o< 
It  makfa  no  difference  when^  this  puniculnr  ei 
,  the  geiicnl  plillonophy  of  Hummatlon  goes. 

ton   I^^wpi  ■  Physical  Basis  of  Hiod,  p.  4T»,  where  many  i 

eMmplrs  unr  civeu.  487-8. 

I  Itunianes  :  Muuial  Evolution  la  ADimaU,  n.  IttS. 
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Btance  alone  may  awaken  outward  manifestatious,  but  to- 
gether,  i.e.  when  the  strange  man  is  met  in  tlie  dark,  the  dog 
will  be  exoited  to  violent  defiance.  *  Street-hawkers  well 
know  the  eflSoaoj  of  summation,  for  they  arrange  themselves 
in  a  line  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  the  passer  often  buys  from 
the  iast  one  of  them,  through  the  e£feot  of  the  reiterated  so* 
licitation,  what  he  refused  to  buy  from  the  first  in  tne  row. 
Aphasia  shows  many  examples  of  summation.  A  patient 
who  cannot  name  an  object  simply  shown  him,  will  name  it 
if  he  touches  as  well  as  sees  it,  etc. 

Instances  of  summation  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  forestall  subsequent  chapters. 
Those  on  Instinct,  tlie  Stream  of  Thought,  Attention,  Dis- 
crimination, Association,  Memory,  ^Esthetics,  and  Will,  will 
contain  numerous  exemplifications  of  the  reach  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  purely  psychological  field. 

BnAonoN-Tnra. 

One  of  the  lines  of  experimental  investigation  most 
diligently  followed  of  late  years  is  that  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  time  occupied  by  nervotia  events,  Helmholtz  led 
off  by  discovering  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  frog.  But  the  methods  he  used  were  soon 
applied  to  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  centres,  and  the 
results  caused  much  popular  scientific  admiration  when 
described  as  measurements  of  the  '  velocity  of  thought' 
The  phrase  'quick  as  thought'  had  from  time  immemorial 
signified  all  that  was  wonderful  and  elusive  of  determina- 
tion in  the  line  of  speed ;  and  the  way  in  which  Science 
laid  her  doomful  hand  upon  this  mystery  reminded  people 
of  the  day  when  Franklin  first  *  eripuit  ccdo  fvlmen,'  fore- 

*  See  a  similar  instance  in  Mach  :  Beitrftge  zur  Analyse  lier  Empfln- 
duDgen,  p.  86,  a  sparrow  being  the  aninial.  My  young  children  are  afraid 
of  their  own  pug*dog.  if  he  enters  their  room  ^f  ter  they  are  in  bed  and  the 
lights  are  out.  Compare  this  statement  also  :  **  The  first  question  to  a 
pcMiwnt  seldom  proves  more  than  a  flapper  to  rouse  the  torpid  adjustments 
of  bis  ears.  The  invarUble  answer  of  a  Scottish  peasant  is,  *  What's  your 
^ujlt  * — that  of  the  English,  a  vacant  stare.  A  second  and  even  a  third 
question  may  be  required  to  elicit  an  answer."  (K.  Fowler :  Some  Obser- 
vatioos  on  the  Mental  State  of  the  Blind,  and  Deaf,  and  Dumb  (Salisburj, 
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Bhadowing  the  reign  of  a  newer  and  colder  race  of  goda 
We  shall  take  np  the  various  operations  measnred,  each  in 
the  chapter  to  which  it  more  naturally  pertains.     I  mar 
Bay,  however,  immediately,  that  the  phrase  'velocity  ol 
thought '  is  misleading,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  in  any 
of  Uie  cases  what  particnlar  act  of  thought  occurs  daring 
the  time  which  is  measured.     '  Velocity  of  nerve-action '  is 
liable  to  the  same  criticism,  for  in  most  cases  we  do  not  know 
what  particular   nerve-processes  occur.     What  the  timeB 
in  question  really  represent  is  the  total  duration  of  certain 
rtadions  upon  stimuli.     Certain  of  the  conditions  of  the  reac- 
tion are  prepared  beforehand ;  they  consist  in  the  assmnp- 
tion  of  those  motor  and  sensory  tensions  which  we  name 
the  expectant  state.     Just  what  happens  during  the  actual 
time  occupied  by  the  reaction  (in  other  words,  just  what 
is  added  to  the  pre-eiistent  tensions  to  produce  the  actual 
discharge)  is    not   made  out  at  present,  either  from    the 
neural  or  from  the  mental  point  of  view. 

The  method  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  these  investiga- 
tione.    A  signal  of  some  sort  is  communicated  to  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  instant  records  itself  on  a  time- register- 
ing apparatus.     The  subject  then  makes  a  mnacnlar  move- 
ment of  some  sort,  which  is  the  '  reaction,'  and  which  also 
records  itself  automatically.  The  time  found  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  two  records  is  the  total  time  of  that  observation. 
The  time-registering    instmmeuta  are  of  varioos  types. 

1 
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M  is  that  of  the  revolving  drum  covered  wi 
on  which  one  electric  pen  traces  a  line 
creaks  and  the  '  reaction '  draws  i^ain ;  whi 
c  pen  (connected  with  a  pendulum  or  a  ro 
lUg  at  a  known  rate)  traces  alongside  of 
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line  a  '  time-line  *  of  which  each  undulation  or  link  stands 
for  a  oertain  fraction  of  a  second,  and  against  vhiob  the 
break  in  the  reaction-line  can  be  tneaanred.  Oompare 
Fif^  31,  where  the  line  is  broken  bj  the  signal  at  the  first 
arrow,  and  oontinned  again  hj  the  reaction  at  the  second. 
Ladwig's  Kymograph,  Marey'a  Chronograph  are  good  ez> 
amples  of  this  type  of  instrument 

Another  type  of  instrument  is  represented  by  the  stop> 
watoh,  of  which  the  most  perfect  form  i&  Hipp'a  Ohrono- 
■oopeb  The  hand  on  the  dial  measures  intervc^s  as  short 
M  tV^  o'  *  second.    The  signal  (by  an  appropriate  eleotrio 


tm.  M.— Bovditoh'a  RsMtloB-dRMr.    r.  trnthftatk  OMnrlat  «  UttI*  ptal*  whk* 
h«Ma  iha  iwper  on  whloh  th*  slaotilo  hd  M  m4kca  llw  tradu,  ud  (lldliiR  in 
«  bue-boifd.    P,  a  plug  vGloh  sprMdi  tb*  proDjn  of  tba  fork  apart 


vhMi  It  la  piuhad  forward  to  lla  •xtram*  llnilt,  and  raleaaea  tliain  whrn  It  b  dnwi 
bank  to  a  cartaln  point.  Tbafnrfe  then  rlbrato*.  and.  Its  baokvard  Tno*am«otaoa- 
tlBnlnK.  an  andulatins  lloo  li  drawo  an  Iha  imokad  paper  by  Om  pen.  At  T  to  a 
UnpMllndlDtheoarrlaiiaodlMfork,  andat  fan  Atotrtu  key  wbloh  thetonirM 
npnaaud  with  whtoh  ths  alMtric  pan  li  oonneetad.  At  llw  Inuaotof  opantnit.  lb* 
«Mi  obaivH  lla  plaOB  and  tha  unAulallnt  Una  la  drawn  at  adiffarant  level  on  Iha 
paper,  ne  opeolnc  oao  ba  ouula  to  aarre  aa  a  drnal  to  Uhi  naolnr  in  a  Tarletr 
nr  ■A'*,  and  hia  naotlon  can  be  made  to  oloaa  tlie  pen  anln,  when  the  Una  i» 
o  Ita  tint  kraL    Tb*  raaatloa  (iaa  a  tba  oumber  or  undulatloni  tiaoad  at 


eonneotion)  starts  it ;  the  reaction  stops  it ;  and  by  reading 
off  its  initial  and  terminal  positions  we  have  immediately 
and  with  no  farther  trouble  the  time  we  seek.  A  still 
nmpler  instrament,  though  one  not  very  satisfactory  in  its 
working,  is  the  '  psychodometer '  of  Ezner  &  Obersteiner, 
of  which  I  picture  a  modification  devised  by  my  colleague 
Professor  H.  P.  Bowditoh,  which  works  very  welL 

The  manner  in  which  the  signal  and  reaction  are  eon- 
■Mted  with  the  chronographio  apparatus  varies  indefinitely 
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in    different   experiments.     Every  new   problem    reqnirev 
some  new  electric  or  mechauic&l  dispositiou  of  apparati 

The  least  complicated  time-measurement  is  that  known 
as  simple  readion-time,  in  which  there  is  but  one  possibli 
signal  and  oue  possible  movement,  and  butli  are  known  in 
advance.  The  movement  is  generally  the  elosiug  of  an  elec- 
tric key  with  tlie  hand.  The  foot,  the  jaw,  the  lips,  even 
the  eyelid,  Lave  been  in  turn  made  organs  of  reactiou,  and 
the  apparatus  has  been  modified  accordingly.f  The  time 
usually  elapsing  between  stimulus  and  movement  lies  be- 
tween one  and  three  tenths  of  a  second,  varying  according 
to  circumstances  which  will  be  mentioned  anon. 

The  subject  of  experiment,  whenever  the  reactions 
short  and  regular,  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  feels, 
when  the  signal  comes,  as  if  it  started  the  reaction,  by  a 
sort,  of  fatality,  and  as  if  no  psychic  process  of  perception 
or  volition  hail  a  chance  to  intervene.  The  whole  succession 
is  so  rapid  that  perception  seems  to  be  retrospective,  and 
the  time-order  of  events  to  be  read  o£f  in  memory  rather 
than  known  at  the  moment.  This  at  least  is  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter,  and  with  it  I  tind  others  to 
agree.  The  question  is.  What  happens  inside  of  us,  eithei 
in  brain  or  mind  ?  and  to  answer  that  we  must  analyze  jnati 
what  processes  the  reaction  involves.  It  is  evident  thai, 
gome  time  is  lost  in  each  of  the  following  stages  : 

1.  The   stimulus   excites    the    peripheral    sense-orgaa 
adequately  for  a  current  to  pass  into  the  sensory  nerve 

2.  The  sensorj'  nerve  is  tiaversed  ; 

3.  The  transformation  (or  reflection)  of  the  sensory  into 
ft  motor  current  occurs  in  the  centres ; 

4.  The  spinal  cord  and  motor  nerve  are  traversed ; 

5.  The  motor  current  excites  the  muscle  to  the  contract- 
ing point. 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  pea\  denl  About  i^broDographlc  apparatua  to 
i.  Hitrey  :  La  Helhode  Grapliiiiue.  pi.  ii,  cbap.  ii.  One  cad  make  prettr 
fair  measure  meals  with  do  other  iDstnimcnt  than  a  watch,  b;  malting 
lar^  Dumber  of  reactions,  each  serring  aa  a  signal  for  the  following  ooi 
and  dividing  the  total  lime  they  take  by  their  nuuber.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmtl 
Brat  suggested  this  method,  which  tuM  been  Ingeniously  elaborated 
■pplied  by  Professor  Jastrow.     See    Science '  for  September  10,  1888. 

t  See.  for  a  few  modificatlona.  Caitell,  Utnd,  xi.  2S0  11. 
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Time  is  also  lost,  of  course,  outside  the  muscle,  in  the 
joints,  skin,  etc.,  and  between  the  parts  of  the  apparatus ; 
and  when  the  stimulus  which  serves  as  signal  is  applied  to 
the  skin  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  time  is  lost  in  the  sensorial 
conduction  through  the  spinal  cord. 

The  stage  marked  8  is  the  only  one  that  interests  us 
here.  The  other  stages  answer  to  purely  physiological 
processes,  but  stage  3  is  psycho-physical ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
higher-central  process,  and  has  probably  some  sort  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  it.    What  sort  ? 

Wundt  has  little  difficulty  in  deciding  that  it  is  con- 
sciousness of  a  quite  elaborate  kind.  He  distinguishes 
between  two  stages  in  the  conscious  reception  of  an  im- 
pression, calling  one  perc^wn,  and  the  other  apperception^ 
and  likening  the  one  to  the  mere  entrance  of  an  object  into 
the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  other  to  its 
coming  to  occupy  the  focus  or  point  of  view.  Inattentive 
atoareneae  of  an  object,  and  attention  to  it,  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  equivalents  for  perception  and  apperception,  as  Wundt 
uses  the  words.  To  these  two  forms  of  awareness  of  the 
impression  Wundt  adds  the  conscious  volition  to  react, 
gives  to  the  trio  the  name  of  '  psycho-physical '  processes, 
and  assumes  that  they  actually  follow  upon  each  other  in 
the  succession  in  which  they  have  been  named.  *  So  at 
least  I  understand  him.  The  simplest  way  to  determine 
the  time  taken  up  by  this  psycho-physical  stage  No.  3 
would  be  to  determine  separately  the  duration  of  the  sev- 
eral purely  physical  processes,  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  and  to  sub- 
tract them  from  the  total  reaction-time.  Such  attempts 
have  been  made,  t    But  the  data  for  calculation  are  too 


*  Physiol.  PBych.,  ii.  221-2.  Cf.  also  the  first  edition,  728-0.  I  must 
confess  to  finding  all  Wundt's  utterances  about  'apperception  '  both  vacil- 
Uting  and  obscure.  I  see  no  use  whatever  for  the  word,  as  he  employs  it, 
in  Psychology.  Attention,  perception,  conception,  volition,  are  its  ample 
equivalenta.  Why  we  should  need  a  single  word  to  denote  all  these  things 
by  turns.  Wundt  fails  to  make  clear.  Consult,  however,  his  pupil  Staude's 
article.  '  Ueber  den  Begrlfl  der  Apperception,'  etc..  in  Wundt's  periodical 
PhilcMophische  Studien,  i.  140.  which  may  be  supposed  ofllcial.  For  a 
minute  criticism  of  Wundt's  '  apperception,'  see  Marty;  Vierteljahrschrifl 
f  wiss.  Philos.  X.  846. 

t  By  Exuer.  for  example,  PflQger's  Archiv,  vn.  028  if. 
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inaccurate  for  nse,  and,  as  Wnndt  himself  admits,  *  the  pre* 
else  dnration  of  stage  3  mnst  at  present  be  left  enveloped 
with  that  of  the  other  processes,  in  the  total  reaction-time. 
My  own  belief  is  that  no  snch  succession  of  conscioiui 
feelings  as  Wnndt  describes  takes  place  during  stage  3. 
It  is  a  process  of  central  excitement  and  discharge,  witk 
which  doubtless  some  feeling  coexists,  but  what  feeling  we 
cannot  tell,  because  it  is  so  fugitive  and  so  immediately 
eclipsed  by  the  more  substantive  and  enduring  memory  of 
the  impression  as  it  came  in,  and  of  the  executed  move- 
ment of  response.  Feeling  of  the  impression,  attention  to 
it,  thought  of  the  reaction,  volition  to  react,  tixniZd,  undoubt- 
edly, all  be  links  of  the  process  under  other  condUums^f  and 
would  lead  to  the  same  reaction — after  an  indefinitely  longer 
time.  But  these  other  conditions  are  not  those  of  the 
experiments  we  are  discussing ;  and  it  is  mythological  psy- 
chology (of  which  we  shall  see  many  later  examples)  to  oon* 
elude  that  because  two  mental  processes  lead  to  the  same 
result  they  must  be  similar  in  their  inward  subjective  con- 
stitution. The  feeling  of  stage  3  is  certainly  no  articulate 
perception.  It  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  sense  of  a 
reflex  discharge.  The  reaction  whose  time  is  measured  m, 
in  short,  a  reflex  action  pure  and  simple,  and  not  a  psychic 
act.  A  foregoing  psychic  condition  is,  it  is  true,  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  reflex  action.  The  preparation  of  the 
attention  and  volition ;  the  expectation  of  the  signal  and 
the  readiness  of  the  hand  to  move,  the  instant  it  shall  come ; 
the  nerv'ous  tension  in  which  the  subject  waits,  are  all  con- 
ditions of  the  formation  in  kim  for  the  time  being  of  a  new 
path  or  arc  of  reflex  discharge.  The  tract  from  the  sense- 
organ  which  receives  the  stimulus,  into  the  motor  centre 
which  discharges  the  reaction,  is  already  tingling  with  pre- 
monitory innervation,  is  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  heightened 
irritability  by  the  expectant  attention,  that  the  signal  is 
instantaneously  sufficient  to  cause  the  overflow. :(    No  other 

♦  P.  222.    Cf.  also  Richet.  Rev.  Philos..  w.  3^5-6. 

f  For  instance,  if,  on  the  previous  day.  one  had  resolved  to  ad  on  a 
gignal  when  it  should  come,  and  it  now  came  whilst  we  were  engaged  in 
other  things,  and  reminded  us  of  the  resolve. 

X**l  need  hardly  mention  that  success  in  these  experiments  depends  la 
a  high  degree  on  our  concentration  of  attention.    If  inattentive,  one  gala 
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'  tract  of  the  nervous  system  is,  at  the  moment,  in  this  hair- 1 
trigger  condition.  The  consequence  is  that  one  sometimes  I 
responds  to  a  wrong  signal,  especially  if  it  be  an  impression! 
of  the  same  hind  with  the  signal  we  expect*  But  if  by| 
chance  we  are  tired,  or  the  signal  is  unexpectedly  weakJ 
and  we  do  not  react  instantly,  but  only  after  an  express 
perception  that  the  signal  has  come,  and  an  express  voli- 
tion»  the  time  becomes  quite  disproportionately  long  (a 
second  or  more,  according  to  Exner  f),  and  we  feel  that  the 
process  is  in  nature  altogether  di£ferent 

In  fact,  the  reaction-time  experiments  are  a  case  to 
which  we  can  immediately  apply  what  we  have  just  learned 
about  the  summation  of  stimuli.  '  Expectant  attention  *  is 
but  the  subjective  name  for  what  objectively  is  a  partial 
stimulation  of  a  certain  pathway,  the  pathway  from  the 
'  centre  *  for  the  signal  to  that  for  the  discharge.  In  Chapter 
XI  we  shall  see  that  all  attention  involves  excitement  fro 
within  of  the  tract  concerned  in  feeling  the  objects  to  whic 
attention  is  given.  The  tract  here  is  the  excito-motor  arc 
about  to  be  traversed.  The  signal  is  but  the  spark  from 
without  which  touches  o£f  a  train  already  laid.  The  per-  ^ 
formance,  under  these  conditions,  exactly  resembles  any 
reflex  action.  The  only  di£ference  is  that  whilst,  in  the 
ordinarily  so-called  reflex  acts,  the  reflex  arc  is  a  permanent 
result  of  organic  growth,  it  is  here  a  transient  result  of 
previous  cerebral  conditions.  % 

rtry  discrepant  figures.  .  .  .  This  concentration  of  the  attention  is  in  the 
highest  degree  exhausting.  After  some  experiments  in  which  I  was  con- 
cerned to  get  results  as  uniform  as  possible,  I  was  covered  with  perspiration 
and  ezcessiTelj  fatigued  although  I  had  sat  quietly  in  my  chair  all  the 
while.*'    (Bzner,  loe,  eU,  yii.  618.) 

•  "Wundt,  Physiol.  Psych.,  ii.  226. 

t  Pflager's  Archi?,  vii.  616. 

I  In  short,  what  M.  Delbceuf  calls  an  'organe  adwntiee.*  The  reaction* 
time,  moreover,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  reaction  itself  being  of  a  reflex 
order.  Some  reflexes  (sneezing,  e.g.)  are  very  slow.  The  only  time- 
measurement  of  a  reflex  set  in  the  human  subject  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  Exner's  measurement  of  winking  (in  PflQger's  Archiv  f. 
d.  gesammt.  Physiol.,  Bd.  viii.  p.  526,  1874).  He  found  that  when  the 
idmulus  was  a  flash  of  light  it  took  the  wink  0.2168  sec.  to  occur.  A  strong 
electric  shock  to  the  cornea  shortened  the  time  to  0.0578  sec.  The  ordinary 
'  reaction-time '  is  mid  way  between  these  values.  Exner  *  reduces '  his  times 
bj  eliminating  the  physiological  process  of  conduction.    His  '  reduced 
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I  am  bappj  to  say  that  since  the  precediDg  paragraplis  1 
(anJ  the  Doles  thereto  appertaining)  were  written,  Wnncll 
has  himself  become  converted  to  the  view  which  I  defend. 
He  now  admits  that  in  the  shortest  reactions  "  there  ia 
neither  apperception  uor  wiU.  bat  that  they  are  merely 
wrain-refiexes  due  to  practice."  T  The  means  of  his  conver- 
sion are  certain  experiments  performed  in  hia  laboratory 
by  Herr  L.  Lange,  t  who  was  led  to  distinguish  between 
two  wayii  of  setting  the  attention  in  reacting  on  a  signal, 
and  who  found  that  they  gave  very  different  time-results. 
In  the  ■  extTeme  sensorial '  way,  as  Lange  calls  it,  of  reacting, 

minimum  winldng-timr '  U  \h<ia  0.<HT1  {<f>id.  5'A\),  whilst  hIa  reduced  rear- 
tion-Iiioe  is  0  082H  (i/«V/.  vii.  63Ti.  Tin**  ripin^  have  really  no  scieniitlc 
vHliie  beyond  tliBt  of  Bbowlng,  according  to  Bxner's  own  belief  (vn.  S&\), 
Hint  reactioD-iime  and  rellex-ilme  measure  processes  of  esseotitUly  tbe  aune 
order.  His  descrfptlou.  moreover,  of  the  process  ia  an  excellent  descripllim 
of  n  reQex  act.  "Every  one,"  says  he,  "who  makes  reactloQ-time  eiperi- 
menUfor  the  flrat  time  issurpriaedtofind  bow  llUlebe  is  master  of  hU  own 
movemeula,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  a  question  of  eieculing  them  wllh  a 
maximum  of  speed.  Not  onlydoes  their  energy  lie,  salt  were,  outside  tho 
Held  of  choice,  but  even  the  time  in  which  the  movemeut  occurs  depends 
only  partly  upon  ouraelves  We  jerk  our  arm.  and  we  can  afterwards  tell 
wilhasloDlshlng  precision  whether  we  have  jerked  it  quicker  or  slower  than 
another  lime,  although  wc  have  do  powcrto  jerk  il  exactly  at  the  wiahed-for 
momeDi."—WuDdt  himself  admits  ihatwben  we  await  a  strong  signal  wllb 
tense  prepamtiou  there  is  no  conaciousnesa  of  any  duality  of  '  appercep- 
lioo"  and  motor  respont*;  tbe  two  are  cimlinuoua  (Physiol.  Paych.,  n. 
2ae).-Mr  Callell's  view  is  idenlieal  with  the  one  I  defend.  -I  think." 
he  aaya,  "  Ihat  If  the  procesaca  of  perception  and  willing  are  present  at  alt 
tbey  are  very  rudlmcDtary.  .  .  .  The  subject,  by  a  volunlary  effort  [befora 
the  signal  comes],  puts  tbe  tines  of  communication  between  tbe  centre  for  ~ 
tbestlmulu^t  "and  the  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  motions  .  .  .  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  When,  therefore,  a  nervous  Impulse  teaches  tbe" 
former  centre.  "  it  causes  brain-changes  in  'wo  directions;  an  impulse  move* 
along  to  the  cortex  aad  calls  forib  Iherc  a  perception  corresponding  to  tba 
tumulus,  while  at  Ihe  same  time  an  impulse  follows  a  line  of  small  resfat- 
ance  to  the  centre  for  the  co-ordlnalion  of  motions,  and  the  proper  nemMU 
Impulse,  already  prepared  and  waiting  for  tbe  signal,  is  sent  from  Iba 
centre  to  the  muscle  of  tbe  hand.  When  the  reaction  bas  often  been 
made  Ibe  entire  cerebral  process  becomes  automatic,  the  impulse  of  Itself 
t'lk^'s  rtic  well-travelled  way  to  the  motor  centre,  and  releases  the  motor 
impulse."  (Mind.  XI  2-13-8. )— Finally,  Prof  Lipps  has,  in  bis  elaboraU 
way  (Qnindlataachen.  179-188),  made  mince-meat  of  the  viewtl: 
involves  either  conscious  perception  ot  conscious  will. 

•  Physiol.  Paych.,  3d  edition  (leST),  vol.  ii.  p.  968. 

1  Phllosopbtscbe  Studien,  vol.  tv.  p.  479  (18K). 
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one  keeps  one's  mind  as  intent  as  possible  upon  the  ex- 
pected signal,  and '  purposely  avoids '  *  thinking  of  the  move- 
ment  to  be  executed ;  in  the  '  extreme  muscdar '  way  one 
'  does  not  think  at  all  *  t  of  the  signal,  but  stands  as  ready  as 
possible  for  the  movement  The  muscular  reactions  are 
much  shorter  than  the  sensorial  ones,  the  average  diflfer- 
enoe  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tenth  of  a  second,, 
Wnndt  accordingly  calls  them  '  shortened  reactions  *  andyj 
with  Lange,  admits  them  to  be  mere  reflexes ;  whilst  the 
sensorial  reactions  he  calls  ^complete,*  and  holds  to  his 
original  conception  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The 
facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  warrant  even  this 
amount  of  fidelity  to  the  original  Wundtian  position. 
When  we  begin  to  react  in  the  '  extreme  sensorial '  way, 
Lange  says  that  we  get  times  so  very  long  that  they  must 
be  rejected  from  the  count  as  non-typicaL  "  Only  after 
the  reacter  has  succeeded  by  repeated  and  conscientious 
practice  in  bringing  about  an  extremely  precise  co-ordina- 
tion  of  his  voluntary  impulse  with  his  sense-impression 
do  we  get  times  which  can  be  regarded  as  typical  sensorial 
reaction-times."  %  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  excessive 
and '  untypical  *  times  are  probably  the  real '  complete  times,* 
the  only  ones  in  which  distinct  processes  of  actual  percep- 
tion and  volition  occur  (see  above,  pp.  88-9).  The  typical 
sensorial  time  which  is  attained  by  practice  is  probably 
another  sort  of  reflex,  less  perfect  than  the  reflexes  pre- 
pared by  straining  one's  attention  towards  the  movement  § 
The  times  are  much  more  variable  in  the  sensorial  way 
than  in  the  muscular.  The  several  muscular  reactions 
differ  little  from  each  other.  Only  in  them  cloos  the  phe- 
nomenon occur  of  reacting  on  a  false  signal,  or  of  reacting 
before  the  signal.  Times  intermediate  between  these  two 
types  occur  according  as  the  attention  fails  to  turn  itself 
exclusively  to  one  of  the  extremes.  It  is  obvious  that  Herr 
Lange*s  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  reaction  is  a 
highly  important  one,  and  that  the  'extreme  muscular 


•  Xod.  oO.  p.  488.  t  ^>M.  oA.  p.  487.  %  Loc,  eU,  i^,  41^ 

%  LftDge  luM  an  Interesting  hypothesiB  as  to  the  brain-proceiB  oonoerned 

hi  the  latter,  for  which  T  n\\\  only  refer  to  his 
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method,'  giving  both  the  shortest  timeB  and  the  most  con- 
stant ones,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  comparatiTe  investi- 
^'ations.  Herr  Lange's  ow-n  muscnlai  time  averaged 
0".123  ;  hia  sensorial  time,  0".230. 
f  These  reaction-time  experiments  are  then  in  no  eenae 
\  measurements  of  the  swiftness  of  thotight.  Only  when  we 
complicate  them  is  there  a  chance  for  anything  like  bd 
intellectual  operation  to  occnr.  They  may  be  complicated 
in  varions  ways.  The  reaction  may  be  withheld  until  the 
signal  has  consciouBly  awakened  a  distinct  idea  (Wnndt'i 
discrimination-time,  association-time)  and  then  performed. 
Or  there  may  be  a  variety  of  possible  signals,  each  with 
a  different  reaction  assigned  to  it,  and  the  reacter  may 
be  uncertain  which  one  he  is  about  to  receive.  The 
reaction  would  then  hardly  seem  to  occur  without  s  pre- 
liminary recognition  and  choice.  We  shall  see,  however, 
in  the  appropriate  chapters,  that  the  discrimiuatioD  and 
choice  involved  in  such  a  reaction  are  widely  different  from 
the  intellectual  operations  of  which  we  are  ordinarily  con- 
scions  under  those  names.  Meanwhile  the  simple  reaction- 
time  remains  as  the  starting  point  of  all  these  superinduced 
compUcatioits.  It  is  the  fundamental  physiological  con- 
stant in  all  time-measurements.  As  such,  its  own  variationa 
have  an  interest,  and  must  be  briefly  passed  in  review. 

The  reaction-time  varies  with  the  individual  and  his  age. 
An  individual  may  have  it  particularly  long  in  respect  of 
signals  of  one  sense  (Buccola,  p.  147),  but  not  of  other& 
Old  and  uncultivated  people  have  it  long  (nearly  a  seconda 
in  an  old  pauper  observed  by  Exner,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  vn. 
612-4),  Children  have  it  long  (half  a  second,  Herzen  in 
Buccola,  p.  1.^2). 

Practice  shortens  it  to  a  quantity  which  is  for  each  indi- 
vidaal  a  minimum  beyond  which  no  farther  reduction 
be  made-  The  aforesaid  old  pauper's  time  was,  after 
much  practice,  reduced  to  0.1866  sec.  (loc.  cit.  p.  626). 

'Tlieivsder  who  niabes  to  know  more  about  llic  matter  will  find*, 
most  failliful  compllallon  of  all  thai  haa  beeo  Aoav,  logftber  with  muoh 
origiaal  matter,  In  Q.  Buccola^  '  L^gge  del  Tempo  '  etc.  See  also  chap- 
ter jvi  of  WuDdt'i  PhyHlol.  Psychology;  Einer  Id  Hcrtnttun'a  Hdbch., 
Bd.  2,  Thl.  n.  pp.  2fi3-a80i  also  Ribofa  Contemp.  Genu.  Piy<^ 
chap.  vm. 
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Faiigve  lengthens  it. 
OancefUraiion  of  cUtenUon  shortens  it    Details  will  be 
giTen  in  the  chapter  on  Attention. 

The  nature  of  the  signal  makes  it  vary.*    Wundt  writes  :j 

**  I  found  that  the  reaotion-time  for  impressions  on  the  skin  with 
eleotrio  stimulus  is  less  than  for  true  touoh-sensations,  as  the  following 
aTerages  show: 

ATerag*.  vJSSon. 

Sound. 0.167  sec.  0.0221  sea 

Light 0.222    '*  0.0219    •« 

Eleotrio  skin-sensation 0.201    ''  0.0115    «< 

Touch-sensations 0.218    '«  0.0184   «« 

**  I  here  bring  together  the  averages  which  have  been  obtained  bj 
•ome  other  observers : 

Hinoh.  Hankel.  Bzner. 

Sound 0.140  0.1505  0.1860 

light 0.200  0.2246  0.1506 

Skin-sensation 0.182  0. 1546  0. 1887  "  t 

Thermic  reactions  have  been  lately  measured  by  A. 
Gbldscheider  and  by  Vintsohgau  (1887),  who  find  them 
slower  than  reactions  from  touch.  That  from  heat  espe- 
cially is  very  slow,  more  so  than  from  cold,  the  difiierences 
(aocording  to  Gbldscheidor)  depending  on  the  nerve-ter- 
minations in  the  skin. 

Oustatory  reactions  were  measured  by  Vintschgau.  They 
differed  according  to  the  substances  used,  running  up  to 
half  a  second  as  a  maximum  when  identification  took  place. 
The  mere  perception  of  the  presence  of  the  substance  on 
the  tongue  varied  from  0'M59  to  0''.219  (Pfliiger's  Archiv, 
r.  629> 

Olfactary  reactions  have  been  studied  by  Vintsohgau, 


*T1ie  nature  of  the  movement  also  seeois  to  make  it  vaiy.  Mr.  B.  L 
Oilman  and  I  reacted  to  the  same  signal  by  simply  raising  our  hand,  and 
again  by  carrying  our  hand  towards  our  back.  The  moment  registered  was 
always  that  at  which  the  hand  broke  an  electric  contact  in  iiarting  to 
move.  But  it  started  one  or  two  hundredths  of  a  second  later  when  the 
more  extensive  movement  was  the  one  to  be  made.  Orchansky,  on  the 
other  hand,  experimenting  on  contractions  of  the  masseter  muscle,  found 
(Aichiv  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1889,  p.  187)  that  the  greater  the  amplitude 
of  contraction  intended,  the  shorter  grew  the  time  of  reaction.  He 
explains  this  by  the  fact  that  a  more  ample  contraction  makes  a  greater 
tipped  io  tk$  atUntion,  and  that  this  shortens  the  times. 

t  Physiol  iVch*  u*  ^^* 
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Buccola,  and  Beauais.  They  are  slow,  averaging  about 
half  a  secoiid  (cf.  Beaunis,  Keclierches  esp.  but  I'ActiTiti, 
Cerebrale,  1884,  p.  49  £f,). 

It  will  be  observed  that  sound  is  more  promptly  reacted 
on  than  either  sig/U  or  touch.  Taste  and  ameU  are  Blower 
than  either.  One  iDdi^-idnal,  who  reacted  to  toach  upon 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  0".125,  took  0".993  to  react  upon 
the  taste  of  quiuine  applied  to  the  same  spot  In  another, 
upon  the  bime  of  the  tongue,  the  reaction  to  touch  being 
0".141,  that  to  sugar  was  0".552  (Vintsehgau,  quoted  by 
Buccola,  p.  103).  Buccola  found  the  reaction  to  odors  to 
vary  from  0".334  to  0".681,  according  to  the  perfume  used 
and  the  individuaL 

The  intensity  of  the  signal  makes  a  difference.  The  in- 
tenser  the  stimnlus  the  shorter  the  time.  Herzen  (Grund- 
liuien  einer  allgem.  Psychophysiologie,  p.  101)  compared 
the  reaction  from  a  com  on  the  toe  with  that  from  the  skio 
of  the  hand  of  the  same  subject.  The  two  places  were 
stimulated  simnltaneoualy,  and  the  subject  tried  to  react 
simultaneously  with  both  hand  aod  foot,  but  the  foot  always 
went  qnickesi  When  the  sound  skin  of  the  foot  was 
touched  instead  of  the  com,  it  was  the  hand  which  always 
reacted  first.  Wundt  tries  to  sliow  that  when  the  signal  is 
made  barely  perceptible,  the  time  is  probably  the  same  in 
all  the  senses,  namely,  about  0.332"  (Physiol  Psych.,  2d 
ed.,  n.  224). 

Where  the  signal  is  of  touch,  the  place  to  which  it  is 
applied  makes  a  difference  in  the  resultant  reaction-time. 
G.  S.  Hall  and  V.  Eries  found  (Archiv  f.  Anat  u.  PhysioL, 
1879)  that  when  the  finger-tip  was  the  place  the  reaction 
was  shorter  than  when  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  was 
nsed,  in  spite  of  the  greater  length  of  nerve-trunk  to  be 
traversed  in  the  latter  case.  This  discovery  invalidates  the 
measurements  of  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the  current 
in  human  nerves,  for  they  are  all  based  on  the  method  of 
comparing  reaction-times  from  places  near  the  root  and 
near  the  extremity  of  a  limb.  The  same  observers  found 
that  signals  seen  Dy  the  periphery  of  the  retina  gave  longer 
times  than  the  same  signals  seen  by  direct  vision. 

The  season  makes  a  difference,  the  time  being  some  hun- 
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dredths  of  a  second  shorter  on  cold  winter  days  (Yintschgan 
apud  Exner,  Hermann's  Hdbh.,  p.  270). 

Intoxicants  alter  the  time.  Coffee  and  tea  appear  tot 
shorten  it  Small  doses  of  wine  and  alcohol  first  shorten  and 
then  lengthen  it ;  but  the  shortening  stage  tends  to  disap- 
pear if  a  large  dose  be  given  immediately.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  report  of  two  German  observers.  Dr.  J.  W.  Warren, 
whose  observations  are  more  thorough  than  any  previous 
ones,  could  find  no  very  decided  e£fects  from  ordinary  doses 
(Journal  of  Physiology,  vm.  311).  Morphia  lengthens  the 
time.  AmyUnitrite  lengthens  it,  but  after  the  inhalation  it 
may  fall  to  less  than  the  normal.  Ether  and  chloroform 
lengthen  it  (for  authorities,  etc.,  see  Buccola,  p.  189). 

Certain  diseased  states  naturally  lengthen  the  time. 

The  hypnotic  trance  has  no  constant  effect,  sometimes 
shortening  and  sometimes  lengthening  it  (Hall,  Mind,  viu. 
170 ;  James,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Psych.  Besearch,  246). 

The  time  taken  to  inhibit  a  movement  (e.g.  to  cease  con- 
traction of  jaw-muscles)  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  to 
produce  one  (Gad,  Archiv  f.  (Anat  u.)  Physiol.,  1887,  468 ; 
Orchansky,  ibid.,  1889,  1885). 

An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  reaction- 
time,  of  which  I  have  cited  but  a  small  part  It  is  a  sort 
of  work  which  appeals  particularly  to  patient  and  exact 
minds,  and  they  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

OXBBBBAIi  BIiOOD-BUFPLY. 

The  next  point  to  occupy  our  attention  is  the  changes  of 
drculaiion  which  accompany  cerebral  activity. 

All  parts  of  the  cortex,  when  electrically  excited,  produce 
alterations  both  of  respiration  and  circulation.  The  blood- 
pressure  rises,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the  body,  no  matter  where 
the  cortical  irritation  is  applied,  though  the  motor  zone  is 
the  most  sensitive  region  for  the  purpose.  Elsewhere  the 
current  must  be  strong  enough  for  an  epileptic  attack  to  be 
produced.'*^  Slowing  and  quickening  of  the  heart  are  also 
observed,  and  are  independent  of  the  vaso-constrictive 
phenomenon.    Mosso,    using    his    ingenious   'plethysmo- 

*  FraD9oi8-Fraock,  FoDCtions  Motrices*  Le9on  xxn. 
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graph '  as  an  iodicator,  discovered  that  the  blood-sapply  to 
the  arms  dioiimshed  duriug  iDtellectual  acti\'ity,  and  foand 
furthermore  that  the  arterial  tension  (as  shown  bj  the 
aphjgmograph)   was    increased    in    these    members    (see 


^ 
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Fig.  23).  So  slight  an  emotion  as  that  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  Professor  Ludwig  into  the  laboratory  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  shrinkage  of  the  arms.*  The  brain 
itself  is  an  excessively  vascular  organ,  a  sponge  fall  of 
blood,  in  fact ;  and  another  of  Mosso's  inventions  showed 
that  when  less  blood  went  to  the  arms,  more  went  to  the 
head.  The  subject  to  be  observed  lay  on  a  delicately  bal- 
anced table  which  could  tip  downward  either  at  the  head 
or  at  the  foot  if  the  weight  of  either  end  were  increased. 
The  moment  emotional  or  intellectual  actiAity  began  in  the 
subject,  down  went  tlie  balance  at  the  head-end,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redistribution  of  blood  in  his  system.  Bat 
the  best  proof  of  the  immediate  afilux  of  blood  to  the  brain 
during  mental  activity  is  due  to  Mosso's  observations  on 
three  persons  whose  brain  had  been  laid  bare  by  lesion  of 
the  skulL  By  means  of  apparatus  described  in  his  book,  f 
this  physiologist  was  enabled  to  let  the  brain-pulse  record 
itself  diidctly  by  a  tracing.  The  intra-cranial  blood-pressare 
rose  immediately  whenever  the  subject  was  spoken  to,  op 
when  he  began  to  think  actively,  as  in  solving  a  problem  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Mosso  gives  in  his  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  reproductions  of  tracings  which  show  the  instanta- 
neity  of  the  change  of  blood-supply,  whenever  the  mental 
activity  was  quickened  by  any  cause  whatever,  intelleotoal 

•Lb  PaMfB(I8'^4),  p.  117. 

t  Uebcr  (1i:q  Krelaiaut  dea  Bimes  Im  menschllcben  Oehim    (1881^ 
cliup.  It.    The  iQtrgduction  givos  tbe  biakii;  of  our  prevlou*  kaowladpt 
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or  emotionaL  He  relates  of  his  female  subject  that  one 
day  whilst  tracing  her  brain-pulse  he  observed  a  sudden 
rise  with  no  apparent  outer  or  inner  cause.  She  however 
confessed  to  him  afterwards  that  at  that  moment  she  had 
caught  sight  of  a  skull  on  top  of  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
rooms  &nd  that  this  had  given  her  a  slight  emotion. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  were 
independent  of  respiratory  changes,*  and  followed  the 
quickening  of  mental  activity  almost  immediately.  We 
must  suppose  a  very  delicate  adjustment  whereby  the  cir- 
culation follows  the  needs  of  the  cerebral  activity.  Blood 
very  likely  may  rush  to  each  region  of  the  cortex  accord- 
mg  as  it  is  most  active,  but  of  this  we  know  nothing.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  activity  of  the  nervous  matter  is  the 
primaiy  phenomenon,  and  the  afSux  of  blood  its  secondary 
consequence.  Many  popular  writers  talk  as  if  it  were 
the  other  way  about,  and  as  if  mental  activity  were  due  to 
the  afflux  of  blood.  But,  as  Professor  H.  N.  Martin  has 
well  said,  "that  belief  has  no  physiological  foundation 
whatever;  it  is  even  directly  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of 
cell  life.'^t  A  chronic  pathological  congestion  may,  it  is  true, 
have  secondary  consequences,  but  the  primary  congestions 
which  we  have  been  considering  follow  the  activity  of  the 
brain-cells  by  an  adaptive  reflex  vaso-motor  mechanism 
doubtless  as  elaborate  as  that  which  harmonizes  blood- 
supply  with  cell-action  in  any  muscle  or  gland. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep 
^  will  speak  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  that  subject. 

OBBEBRAL  THBRMOMBTHY. 

Brainroctiviiy  seems  accompanied  by  a  local  disengagemeni 
of  heat.  The  earliest  careful  work  in  this  direction  was  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Lombard  in  1867.  Dr.  Lombard's  latest  results  in- 
clude the  records  of  over  60,000  observations,  t  He  noted  the 

*  In  this  conclusion  M.  Oley  (Archives  de  Pbysiologie.  1881,  p.  742) 
agrees  with  Professor  Moeso.  Qley  found  his  pulse  rise  1-8  beats^  hit 
cvoUd  dilate,  and  his  radial  artery  contract  during  hard  mental  work. 

f  Address  before  Med.  and  Chinirg.  Society  of  Maryland,  1870. 

I  Bee  his  book;  ''  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Regional  Tempeia- 
twe  of  the  Head"  (London.  1879). 
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changes  In  delicate  thermometerB  and  electric  piles  placd 
against  the  scalp  in  human  beings,  and  found  that  any  intel- 
lectual effort,  such  as  computing,  composing,  reciting  poetry 
silently  or  aloud,  and  especially  that  emotional  excitement 
such  as  an  anger  £t,  caused  a  general  rise  of  temperature, 
which  rarely  exceeded  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  rise  was 
in  most  cases  more  marked  in  the  middle  region  of  the  head 
than  elsewhere.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  greater  in  recitiog 
poatry  silently  than  in  reciting  it  aloud.  Dr.  Lombard's 
explanation  is  that  "  in  internal  recitation  an  additional 
portion  of  energy,  which  in  recitation  aloud  was  con- 
verted into  nervous  and  muscular  force,  now  appears  aa 
heat"*  I  should  suggest  rather,  if  we  must  have  a  theory, 
that  the  surplus  of  heat  in  recitation  to  one's  self  is  due  to 
inhibitory  processes  which  are  absent  when  we  recite  aloud. 
I  In  the  chapter  on  the  Wilt  we  shall  see  that  the  simple  cen- 
I  tral  process  is  to  speak  when  we  think  ;  to  think  silently 
I  involves  a  check  in  addition.  In  1870  the  indefatigable 
Schiif  took  up  the  subject,  experimenting  on  live  dogs  and 
chickens,  plunging  thermo-electric  needles  into  the  sab- 
stance  of  their  brain,  to  eliminate  possible  errors  from 
vascular  changes  in  the  skin  when  the  thermometers  were 
placed  upon  the  scalp.  Aiter  habituation  was  established, 
he  tested  the  animals  with  various  sensations,  tactile,  optic, 
olfactory,  and  auditory.  He  found  very  regularly  an  im- 
mediate deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  indicating  an  abrupt 
alteration  of  the  intra-cerebral  temperature.  \\'hen,  for  in- 
stance, he  presented  an  empty  roll  of  paper  to  the  nose  of 
his  dog  as  it  lay  motionless,  there  was  a  small  defection, 
but  when  a  piece  of  meat  was  in  the  paper  the  deflection 
was  much  greater.  Schiff  concluded  frcm  these  and  other 
experiments  that  sensorial  acti^'ity  heats  the  brain-tissue, 
but  he  did  not  try  to  localizp  the  increment  of  heat  beyond 
finding  that  it  was  in  both  licii'ispheres,  whatever  might  be 
the  sensation  applied.  +  Ur.  R.  W.  Amidou  in  1880  made 
a  farther  step  forward,  in  localizing  the  beat  produced  by 
voluntary  musculai  contractions.     Applying  a  number  of 


*  Loccit.  p.  IBS, 

f  Tlie   tnoat  i-onvenleDt   accouDt  of  Bcblff'a  eipcriuients  I 
lazeQ.  ii>  Ibe  Revuu  PliilosopbJijuc,  vol,  lit.  p.  80. 
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delicate  sarface-thermometers  simultaneously  against  the 
scalp,  he  found  that  when  di£ferent  muscles  of  the  body 
were  made  to  contract  vigorously  for  ten  minutes  or  more, 
different  regions  of  the  scalp  rose  in  temperature,  that  the 
regions  were  well  focalized,  and  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
was  often  considerably  over  a  Fahrenheit  degree.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  he  gives  a  diagram  in  which  num- 
bered regions  represent  the  centres  of  highest  temperature 
for  the  various  special  movements  which  were  investigated. 
To  a  large  extent  they  correspond  to  the  centres  for  the 
same  movements  assigned  by  Ferriei*  and  others  on  other 
grounds ;  only  they  cover  more  of  the  skull. ''^ 

Phosphorus  and  Thought. 

Chemical  action  must  of  course  accompany  brain-activity. 
But  little  definite  is  known  of  its  exact  nature.  Cholesterin 
and  creatin  are  both  excrementitious  products,  and  are 
both  found  in  the  brain.  The  subject  belongs  to  chemistry 
rather  than  to  psychology,  and  I  only  mention  it  here  for 
the  sake  of  saying  a  word  about  a  wide-spread  popu- 
lar error  about  brain-activity  and  phosphorus.  '  Ohne 
Phosphor^  kein  Oedanke,'  was  a  noted  war-cry  of  the 
*  materialists  *  during  the  excitement  on  that  subject  which 
filled  Germany  in  the  *60s.  The  brain,  like  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  contains  phosphorus,  iand  a  score  of 
other  chemicals  besides.  Why  the  phosphorus  should  be 
picked  out  as  its  essence,  no  one  knows.  It  would  be 
equally  true  to  say  '  Ohne  Wasser  kein  Gedanke,'  or  '  Ohne 
Kochsalz  kein  Gedanke ' ;  for  thought  would  stop  as  quickly 
if  the  brain  should  dry  up  or  lose  its  NaCl  as  if  it  lost  its 
phosphorus.  In  America  the  phosphorus-delusion  has 
twined  itself  round  a  saying  quoted  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
from  Professor  L.  Agassiz,  to  the  effect  that  fishermen  are 
more  intelligent  than  farmers  because  they  eat  so  much  fish, 
which  contains  so  much  phosphorus.  All  the  facts  may  be 
doubted. 

The  only  straight  way  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 

*  A  New  Study  of  Cerebral  Cortical  Localization  (N.  Y.,  Putnam, 
1880).  pp.  48-08. 
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pfaospliornB  to  thought  would  be  to  find  whether  more  11 
excreted  bj  the  brain  dnring  mental  activity  than  dariog 
rest  Unforttmately  we  cannot  do  this  directly,  bnt  can 
only  gaage  the  amoont  of  FO,  in  the  nrine,  which  repre- 
sents other  organs  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  this  procedure, 
&a  Dr.  Edes  says,  is  like  measuring  the  rise  of  water  at  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi  to  tell  where  there  has  been  & 
thunder-storm  in  Minnesota.*  It  has  been  adopted,  how- 
ever, by  a  variety  of  observers,  some  of  whom  found  the 
phosphates  in  the  nrine  diminished,  whilst  others  foand 
them  increased,  by  intellectual  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  constant  relation.  In  maniacal 
excitement  less  phosphoms  than  usual  seems  to  be  excreted. 
More  is  excreted  during  sleep.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  into  which  I  will 
not  enter,  as  my  only  aim  is  to  show  that  the  popular  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  has  no  exact  loundation.t  The 
fact  that  phosphorus-preparations  may  do  good  in  nervous 
exhaustion  proves  nothing  as  to  the  part  played  by  phos- 
phorus in  mental  activity.  Like  iron,  arsenic,  and  other 
remedies  it  is  a  stimulant  or  tonic,  of  whose  intimate  work- 
ings in  the  system  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  which 
moreover  does  good  in  an  extremely  small  number  of  ihftJ 
cases  in  which  it  is  prescribed.  I 

The  phosphorus-philosophers  have  often  compared^ 
thought  to  a  secretion.  "  The  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the 
kidneys  secrete  urine,  or  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,"  are 
phrases  which  one  sometimes  hears.  The  lame  analogy 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  The  materials  which  the  brain 
pours  irUo  the  blood  (cholesterin,  creatin,  xantliin,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be)  are  the  analogues  of  the  urine  and  the 
bile,  being  in  fact  real  material  excreta.  As  far  as  these 
matters  go,  the  brain  is  a  ductless  gland.  But  we  know  of 
nothing  connected  with  liver-  and  kidney-activity  which  can 

•  Arcblvea  of  Medicine,  to),  x.  No-  1  (1888). 

f  Without  mulUplfliig  Tcferences.  I  will  simply  cit«  Mendel  (Arcblv  f. 
PiychUtrle,  vol.  m.  1871),  M«lret  (ArcUiveB  de  Neurolo^e,  vol.  ti.  188S), 
ud  BeauuU  (Recb.  £1  perl  men  talcs  HUr  1 'Activity  Cerebral  c,  1887).  RIcbel 
five*  ■  putiiJ  bibliognpby  In  the  Revue  ScienUfique,  vol.  88,  p.  788  (U86). 
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be  in  the  remotest  degree  compared  with  the  stream  of 
thought  that  acoompanies  the  brain's  material  secretions. 

There  remains  another  feature  of  general  brain-phjsi- 
ology,  and  indeed  for  psychological  purposes  the  most 
important  feature  of  alL  I  refer  to  the  aptitude  of  the  brain 
for  acquiring  habits.  But  I  will«treat  of  that  in  a  chapter 
byitsell 


When  ve  look  at  living  creatnreB  from  an  outward  poinl  J 
of  view,  OQe  of  the  fir»t  tilings  that  strike  uii  is  that  tbsj 
are  bandies  of  habits.     In  n-ild  animals,  the  nsual  round  of 
daily  behavior  seems  a  necessity  implanted  at  birth;  in 
animals  domesticated,  and  especially  in  man,  it  seems,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  )>e  the  result  of  education.     The  habits  to 
which  there  is  an  innate  tendency  are  called  instincts;  some 
of  those  due  to  education  would  by  most  persona  be  called 
acts  of  reason.     It  thns  appears  that  habit  covers  a  veiy 
large  part  of  life,  and  that  one  eng^ed  in  studying  tlM  I 
objective  manifestations  of  mind  is  bound  at  the  very  oq(-  * 
set  to  de^ne  clearly  just  what  its  limits  are. 

The  moment  one  tries  to  define  what  habit  is.  one  is  led 
to  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  nothing  but  the  immutable  habits  which  the 
dilfereut  elementary  sorts  of  matter  follow  in  their  actions 
and  reactions  upon  each  other.  In  the  organic  world,  how- 
ever, the  habits  are  more  variable  than  this.  Even  instincts 
vary  from  one  individual  to  another  of  a  kind;  and  are 
modified  in  the  same  indi^Hdual,  as  we  shall  later  see,  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  tlie  case.  The  habits  of  an  elemen- 
tary particle  of  matter  cannot  change  (on  the  principles  of 
the  atomistic  philosophy),  because  the  particle  is  itself  an 
ttnchangeable  thing ;  but  those  of  a  compound  moss  of 
matter  can  change,  because  they  are  in  the  last  instance  due 
to  the  structure  of  the  compound,  and  either  outward  forces 
or  inward  tensions  can,  from  one  hour  to  another,  turn  that 
strncture  into  something  different  from  what  it  was.  That 
is,  they  can  do  so  if  the  body  be  plastic  enough  to  maintain 


•  Til  is  cljAplei 
for  FebruAry  188' 
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its  integrity,  and  be  not  disrupted  when  its  struotare  yields. 
The  change  of  struoture  here  spoken  of  need  not  involve 
the  outward  shape ;  it  may  be  invisible  and  molecular,  as 
when  a  bar  of  iron  becomes  magnetic  or  crystalline  through 
the  action  of  certain  outward  causes,  or  India-rubber 
becomes  friable,  or  plaster  '  sets.*  All  these  changes  are 
rather  slow;  the  material  in  question  opposes  a  certain 
resistance  to  the  modifying  cause,  which  it  takes  time  to 
OTercome,  but  the  gradual  yielding  whereof  often  saves  the 
material  from  being  disintegrated  altogether.  When  the 
structure  has  yielded,  the  same  inertia  becomes  a  condition 
of  its  comparative  permanence  in  the  new  form,  and  of  the 
new  habits  the  body  then  manifests.  Plasticity^  then,  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  means  the  possession  of  a  struc- 
ture weak  enough  to  yield  to  an  influence,  but  strong 
enough  not  to  yield  all  at  once.  Each  relatively  stable 
phase  of  equilibrium  in  such  a  structure  is  marked  by 
what  we  may  call  a  new  set  of  habits.  Organic  matter, 
especially  nervous  tissue,  seems  endowed  with  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  plasticity  of  this  sort;  so  that  we 
may  without  hesitation  lay  down  as  our  first  proposition 
the  following,  that  the  phenomerui  of  habit  in  living  beings  are' 
due  to  the  plasticity*  of  the  organic  materials  of  which  their 
bodies  are  composed. 

But  the  philosophy  of  habit  is  thus,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  chapter  in  physics  rather  than  in  physiology  or  psychol- 
ogy. That  it  is  at  bottoiu  a  physical  principle  is  admitted 
by  all  good  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  analogues  of  acquired  habits  exhibited  by  dead  mat- 
ter. Thus,  M.  L6on  Dumont,  whose  essay  on  habit  is  per- 
haps the  most  philosophical  account  yet  published,  writes : 

**  Every  one  knows  how  a  garment,  after  having  been  worn  a  certain 
thoM,  clings  to  the  shape  of  the  body  better  than  when  it  was  new; 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  tissne,  and  this  change  is  a  new  habit  of 
ouhesion.  A  look  works  better  after  being  used  some  time;  at  the  out- 
set more  force  was  required  to  overcome  certain  roughnesses  in  the 
mechanism.  The  overcoming  of  their  resistance  is  a  phenomenon  of 
habituation.    It  costs  less  trouble  to  fold  a  paper  when  it  has  been 


*  In  the  sense  above  explained,  which  applies  to  inner  structure  as  w«U 
••  to  outer  form. 
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folded  already.  This  saving  of  trouble  is  due  to  the  essential  nature  ot 
habit,  wbicb  brings  it  about  that,  to  reproduce  the  effect,  a  less  amount 
of  the  outward  cause  is  required.  The  sounds  of  a  violin  improTe  bj 
nse  in  the  hands  of  an  able  artist,  because  the  fibres  of  the  wood  at  last 
contract  habits  of  vibratioD  conformed  to  harmonic  relations.  This  is 
what  gives  such  inestimable  value  to  inatrnmcnts  that  have  belonged  to 
great  masters.  Waier,  in  flowing,  hollows  out  for  itself  a  channel,  which 
grows  broader  and  deeper;  and,  after  having  ceased  to  flow,  it  resnmss, 
when  it  flows  again,  the  path  traced  b;  itself  before.  Just  so,  the  int- 
picesions  of  onter  objects  fashion  for  themselres  in  the  nervous  aysteta 
more  and  more  appropriate  paths,  and  these  vital  phenomena  recur 
nnder  similar  excitements  from  without,  when  they  have  been  inter* 
rupted  a  certain  time."  * 

Not  in  the  nervoas  sjBtem  alone.  A  scar  anjwhere  is 
&  locus  minoris  resMtentite,  more  liable  to  be  abraded, 
{uHamed,  to  suffer  pain  and  cold,  than  are  the  neighboring 
^arta.  A  sprained  ankle,  a  dislocated  arm,  are  in  danger 
of  being  sprained  or  dislocated  again ;  joints  that  have  once 
been  attacked  by  rheumatism  or  gout,  mncons  membranes 
that  have  been  the  seat  of  catarrh,  are  vith  each  fresh  re- 
currence more  prone  to  a  relapse,  until  often  the  morbid 
state  chronicallj  snbstitntea  itself  for  the  sound  one.  And 
if  we  ascend  to  the  nervous  system,  we  find  how  many  ao- 
oalled  functional  diseases  seem  to  keep  themselves  going 
simply  because  they  happen  to  have  once  begun ;  and  how 
the  torcible  cutting  short  by  medicine  of  a  few  attacks  is 
often  snfKcient  to  enable  the  physiological  forces  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  field  again,  and  to  bring  the  organs  back  to 
functions  of  health.  Epilepsies,  neuralgias,  convalsire  affeo- 
tions  of  various  sorts,  insomnias,  are  so  many  cases  in  point 
And,  to  take  what  are  more  obviously  habits,  the  success 
with  which  a  '  weaning'  treatment  can  often  be  applied  to 
the  victims  of  unhealthy  indnlgeoce  of  passion,  or  of 
mere  complaining  or  irascible  disposition,  shows  ns  bow 
much  the  morbid  manifestations  themselves  were  due  to  the 
mere  inertia  of  the  nervous  organs,  when  once  launched  on 
a  false  career. 

Can  we  now  form  a  notion  of  what  the  inward  physical 
changes  may  be  like,  in  organs   whose  habits  have  thus 
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stmok  into  new  paths  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  say  just 
what  meohauioal  facts  the  expression  'change  of  habit* 
oovers  when  it  is  applied  to  a  nervous  system  ?  Certainly 
we  cannot  in  anything  like  a  minute  or  definite  way.  But 
our  usual  scientific  custom  of  interpreting  hidden  molecular 
events  after  the  analogy  of  visible  massive  ones  enables  us  to 
frame  easily  an  abstract  and  general  scheme  of  processes 
which  the  physical  changes  in  question  may  be  like.  And 
when  once  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  mechanical  inter- 
pretation is  established,  Mechanical  Science,  in  her  present 
mood,  will  not  hesitate  to  set  her  brand  of  ownership  upon 
the  matter,  feeling  sure  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  exact  mechanical  explanation  of  the  case  shall  be 
found  out 

If  habits  are  due  to  the  plasticity  of  materials  to  out- 
ward agents,  we  can  immediately  see  to  what  outward 
influences,  if  to  any,  the  brain-matter  is  plastia  Not  to 
mechanical  pressures,  not  to  thermal  changes,  not  to  any 
of  the  forces  to  which  all  the  other  organs  of  our  body  are 
exposed ;  for  nature  has  carefully  shut  up  our  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  bony  boxes,  where  no  influences  of  this  sort 
can  get  at  them.  She  has  floated  them  in  fluid  so  that 
only  the  severest  shocks  can  give  them  a  concussion,  and 
blanketed  and  wrapped  them  about  in  an  altogether  excep- 
tional way.  The  only  impressions  that  can  be  made  upon 
them  are  through  the  blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through 
the  sensory  nerve-roots,  on  the  otiier ;  and  it  is  to  the  infi- 
nitely attenuated  currents  that  pour  in  through  these  latter 
channels  that  the  hemispherical  cortex  shows  itself  to  be  so 
peculiarly  susceptible.  The  currents,  once  in,  must  find  a 
way  out  In  getting  out  they  leave  their  traces  in  the  paths 
which  they  take.  The  only  thing  they  can  do,  in  short,  is 
to  deepen  old  paths  or  to  make  new  ones ;  and  the  whole 
plasticity  of  the  brain  sums  itself  up  in  two  words  when 
we  call  it  an  organ  in  which  currents  pouring  in  from  the 
sense-organs  make  with  extreme  facility  paths  which  do\ 
not  easily  disappear.  For,  of  course,  a  simple  habit,  like 
every  other  nervous  event — the  habit  of  snuffling,  for 
example,  or  of  putting  one's  hands  into  one's  pockets,  or  of 
biting  one's  nails — is,  mechanically,  nothing  but  a  reflex 
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diflcLarge ;  and  its  anatomical  sabstratam  musv  be  a  path  ' 
in  the  system.  The  most  complex  habits,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  more  fTiUj,  are,  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
nothing  but  coTKotenated  discharges  in  the  nerve-centrea, 
due  to  the  presence  there  of  systems  of  reflex  paths,  bo 
organized  as  to  wake  each  other  up  successivelr — the  im- 
pression produced  by  one  muscular  contraction  serring  as 
a  stimulus  to  provoke  the  uest,  until  a  final  impression 
inhibits  the  process  and  closes  the  chain.  The  only  diffi- 
cult mechanical  problem  is  to  explain  the  formation  de  novo 
of  a  simple  reflex  or  path  in  a  pre-existing  nerroos  sjetem. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  only  the  premier  paa 
qui  coute.  For  the  entire  ner\'ous  system  is  nothing  bat  a 
system  of  paths  between  a  sensory  terminus  a  quo  and  a  mos- 
cular,  glandular,  or  other  terminus  ad  quern.  A  path  once 
traversed  by  a  nerve-ciirrent  might  be  expected  to  follow 
the  law  of  most  of  the  paths  we  know,  and  to  be  scooped 
out  and  made  more  permeable  than  before  i*  and  this  ought 
to  be  repeated  with  each  new  passage  of  the  curreaL 
Whatever  obstructions  may  have  kept  it  at  flrst  from  being  ■ 
a  path  should  then,  little  by  little,  and  more  and  more,  bo  | 
swept  out  of  the  way,  until  at  last  it  might  become  a  natural 
drainage-chaDneL  This  is  what  happens  where  either 
solids  or  liquids  pass  over  a  path ;  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  happen  where  the  thing  that  passes  is  a 
mere  wave  of  rearrangement  in  matter  that  does  not  dis- 
place itself,  but  merely  changes  chemicAlIy  or  turns  itself 
round  in  place,  or  ^'ibrates  across  the  line.  The  most 
plausible  views  of  the  nerve-current  make  it  out  to  be  the 
passage  of  some  such  wave  of  rearrangement  as  this.  If 
only  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  path  were  to  '  rearrange ' 
itself,  the  neighWring  parts  remaining  inert,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  their  inertness  might  oppose  a  friction  which  it 
woold  take  many  waves  of  rearrangement  to  break  down 
and  overcome.  If  we  call  the  path  itself  the  '  organ,'  and 
the  wave  of  rearrangement  the  '  function,'  then  it  is  obvi-  I 


*  Sone  palhB.  In  be  sure,  sre  banked  up  bj  bodies  movlDg  UiTOBgli 
then  UDder  loo  grcnl  praaaure,  and  made  impervious.  These  speciai  cmm 
wedlsrqard. 
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ously  a  case  for  repeating  the  celebrated  French  formula  \ 
of  *  La/ondum/ait  VorganeJ"  \ 

So  nothing  is  easier  tlian  to  imagine  how,  when  a  cur- 
rent once  has  traversed  a  path,  it  should  traverse  it  more 
readily  still  a  second  time.  But  what  made  it  ever  traverse 
it  the  first  time?  *  In  answering  this  question  we  can  only 
tall  back  on  our  general  conception  of  amervous  system  as 
a  mass  of  matter  whose  parts,  constantly  kept  in  states  of 
different  tension,  are  as  constantly  tending  to  equalize  their 
states.  The  equalization  between  any  two  points  occurs 
through  whatever  path  may  at  the  moment  be  most  per- 
vious. But,  as  a  given  point  of  the  system  may  belong,  [ 
actually  or  potentially,  to  many  different  paths,  and,  as  the; 
play  of  nutrition  is  subject  to  accidental  changes,  hUxJct^ 
may  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  make  currents  shoofa' 
through  unwonted  linos.  Such  an  unwonted  line  would  bet 
a  new-created  path,  which  if  traversed  repeatedly,  would! 
become  the  beginning  of  a  new  reflex  ar^  All  this  is  vague 
to  the  last  degree,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying 
that  a  new  path  may  be  formed  by  the  sort  of  chanoBB  that 
in  nervous  material  are  likely  to  occur.  But,  vague  as  it 
18,  it  is  really  the  bust  word  of  our  wisdom  in  the  matter,  f 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  grt^wth  of  structural  modi- 
fication in  living  matter  may  be  more  rapid  than  in  any 
lifeless  mass,  because  the  iucessant  nutritive  renovation  of 
which  the  living  matter  is  the  seat  tends  often  to  corroborate 

*  We  cannot  say  (Hb  will,  for,  though  many,  perhaps  most,  human 
habits  were  once  voluntary  actions,  no  action,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
dwptcT,  can  be  primarily  such.  While  nn  habitual  action  may  once  have 
httxk  voluntary,  the  voluntary  action  must  before  that,  at  least  once,  have 
been  impulsive  or  retlex.  It  is  this  very  Urst  occurrence  of  all  that  we 
consider  in  the  text. 

t  Those  who  desire  a  more  definite  fonnulation  may  consult  J.  Flske's 
*  Cosmic  Philosophy,*  vol  ii.  pp.  143-MO  and  8pencer*s  *  Principles  of 
Biology,'  sections  902  and  808,  and  the  part  entitled  '  Physical  Synthesia' 
of  hia  •  Principles  of  Psychology/  Mr.  Sponcer  there  tries,  not  only  to 
show  bow  new  actions  may  arise  in  nervous  systems  and  form  new  reflex 
arcs  therein,  but  even  how  nervous  tissue  may  actually  be  born  by  the  paa* 
nge  of  new  waves  of  isometric  transformation  through  an  originaHy  indif- 
ferent mass.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Spencer's  data,  under  a  great 
show  of  predaion,  conceal  vagueness  and  improbability,  and  even  self* 
cootradicdon. 
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and  fix  the  impressed  modi&cation,  rather  than  to  counter- 
&ct  it  by  renewing  the  original  constitution  of  the  tissue 
that  has  beeu  impressed.  Thus,  we  notice  after  exercising 
our  muscles  or  our  brain  in  a  new  way,  that  we  can  do  so 
no  loDger  at  that  time ;  but  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  when 
we  resume  the  discipline,  our  increase  in  skill  not  seldom 
surprises  ut).  I  have  often  uoticed  this  in  learning  a  tune 
and  it  has  led  a  German  author  to  say  that  we  learn  to  bwudLj 
during  the  winter  and  to  skate  during  the  summer. 
Dr.  Carpenter  writes  :* 

"  It  ia  A  matter  of  universal  experience  that  every  kind  of  traming 
for  special  aptitudes  Is  both  far  more  elective,  aud  leaves  a  more  per> 
manent  impress,  when  exerted  on  the  growing  oi^niam  than  when 
brought  to  bear  on  the  adult,  The  effect  of  such  training  is  shown  in 
the  tendency  of  the  orgno  to  '  grow  to '  the  mode  in  which  it  is  babitnaUy 
exercised  -.  as  is  evidenced  by  the  iacrcased  stee  and  power  of  particular 
seta  of  muBcles,  and  the  extraordioary  flexibiUty  of  joints,  which  an 
acquired  by  such  aa  have  been  early  exercised  in  gymnaatio  perfor- 
mances.  .  .  .  There  is  no  part  of  the  organism  of  man  in  which  tbe 
I  reoomtrudice  activity  is  so  great,  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  as  it 
I  is  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  tbe  brain.  This  is  indicated  by  Cha 
I  enormous  supply  of  blood  which  it  receives.  ...  It  is,  moreover,  a 
fact  of  great  significance  that  the  nerve-substance  is  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  its  reparative  power.  For  while  injuries  of  other  tiasnei 
(such  as  the  muscular)  which  are  distinguished  by  the  tptdalUg  of  thdr 
atmcture  and  endowments,  are  repaired  by  substance  of  a  lower  or  lev 
specialized  type,  those  of  nerve -substance  are  repaired  by  a  complete 
reproduction  of  the  normal  tissue ;  as  is  evidenced  in  the  sensibilit;  of 
the  nowly  forming  sliin  which  b  closing  over  an  open  wound,  or  in  th« 
recovery  of  the  Bcnaibility  of  a  piece  of  '  transplanted '  skin,  which  haa 
for  a  time  l>een  rendered  insensible  by  the  complete  interruption  of  tbe 
Gontinnity  of  its  nerves.  The  most  remnrkulile  example  of  this  repro- 
dnction,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  M.  Brown -Sfiqnanl'Bt 
experiments  upon  the  gradual  restoration  of  tbe  functional  activity  of 
the  spinal  cord  after  its  complet«  division  ;  which  takes  place  in  a  wi^ 
that  indicates  rather  a  reproduction  of  the  whole,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord  and  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it,  than  a  more  rtaniori  of 
divided  surfacee.  This  reproduction  is  but  a  special  manifestation  of 
the  reconstructive  change  which  is  always  taking  place  in  the  nervona 
system  ;  it  being  not  less  obvious  to  the  eye  of  reason  that  the  '  waste ' 
occasioned  by  its  functional  activity  must  be  constantly  repaired  by  the 

•  ■  MenUl  Physiology  '  (187*.)  pp.  830-345. 

f[S«c,  later,  Hnslus  Id  Vbu  Bcneilcns'  and  Van  Bambi^k^'l.  'ij^Ump 
de  Biologle.- vol.  KLIege,  1980), -W.  J.] 
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production  of  new  tiMue,  than  it  is  to  the  eye  of  sense  that  snch  repa* 
ration  supplies  an  aotnai  loss  of  suhstanoe  by  disease  or  injury. 

'*Now,  in  this  constant  and  active  reconstruction  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  recognize  a  most  marked  conformity  to  the  general  plan 
manifested  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  a 
dderminaU  type  of  structure ;  which  type  is  often  not  merely  that  of 
the  species,  but  some  special  modification  of  it  which  characterized  one 
or  both  of  the  progenitors.^  But  this  type  is  peculiarly  liable  to  modi- 
fication during  the  early  period  of  life ;  in  which  the  functional  activity 
of  the  nervous  system  (and  particularly  of  the  brain)  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  the  reconstructive  process  proportionally  active.  And  this 
modifiability  expresses  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  those  secondarily  automatic  modes  of  movement  come  to  be 
established,  which,  in  man,  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  congenital 
in  most  of  the  animals  beneath  him  ;  and  those  modes  of  sense-percep- 
tion come  to  be  acquired^  which  are  elsewhere  clearly  instinctive.  For 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  in  both  cases,  a  nervous 
mechanism  is  developed  in  the  course  of  this  self -education,  correspond- 
ing with  that  which  the  lower  animals  inherit  from  their  parents.  The 
plan  of  that  relmilding  process,  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  organism  generally,  and  which  goes  on  with  peculiar 
activity  in  this  portion  of  it,  is  thus  being  incessantly  modified  ;  and  in 
this  manner  all  that  portion  of  it  which  ministers  to  the  external  life  of 
•enae  and  motion  that  is  shared  by  man  with  the  animal  kingdom  at 
large,  becomes  at  adult  age  the  expression  of  the  habits  which  the 
individual  has  acquired  during  the  period  of  growth  and  development 
Of  these  habits,  some  are  common  to  the  race  generally,  while  others 
are  peculiar  to  the  individual ;  those  of  the  former  kind  (such  as  walk- 
ing erect)  being  universally  acquired,  save  where  physical  inability 
prevents ;  while  for  the  latter  a  special  training  is  needed,  which  is 
Qsually  the  more  effective  the  earlier  it  is  begun — as  is  remarkably 
seen  in  the  case  of  such  feats  of  dexterity  as  require  a  conjoint  edu- 
cation of  the  perceptive  and  of  the  motor  powers.  And  when  thus 
developed  during  the  period  of  growth,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  adult,  the  acquired  mechanism  is  thenceforth 
maintained  in  the  ordinary  cou)rse  of  the  nutritive  operations,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  use  when  called  upon,  even  after  long  inaction. 

'*  What  is  so  clearly  true  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  animal  life  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  true  of  that  which  ministers  to  the  automatic 
activity  of  the  mind.  For,  as  already  shown,  the  study  of  psychology 
has  evolved  no  more  certain  result  than  that  there  are  uniformities  of 
mental  action  which  are  so  entirely  conformable  to  those  of  bodily  action 
as  to  indicate  their  intimate  relation  to  a  '  mechanism  of  thought  and 
feeling,*  acting  under  the  like  conditions  with  that  of  sense  and  motion. 
The  psychical  principles  of  asaociationy  indeed,  and  the  physiological 
principles  of  nutrition^  simply  express— the  former  In  terms  of  mind, 
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the  Inttur  in  terma  of  bratn — the  universallj  admitt«d  fact  that  &nj 
se<(iii-iici.>  of  meatol  action  which  has  been  frequcnilv  ri'peated  tends  to 
perpetuate  itaelf  ;  so  that  we  find  ourselves  autuuiiiiually  prompted  to 
t/iifUc,  /eel,  or  do  what  we  have  been  before  accuslomed  to  think,  feel, 
or  do,  under  like  circumstances,  without  any  consciously  formed  pur- 
pose, or  anticipation  of  rcsulu.  Fur  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the 
perebrum  as  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that,  while  each  put 
jof  the  organism  tends  to  form  iUdf  i"  accordance  with  the  mode  in 
Iwhioh  it  is  habitually  exercised,  this  tendency  will  be  especially  strong 
fin  the  nervous  apparatus,  in  vimie  of  ihut  iikcssant  regeneration  which 
/ia  the  very  condition  of  its  functional  activity.  It  scarcely,  indeed, 
admits  of  doubt  that  every  state  of  ideational  consciousness  which  is 
either  wry  strong  or  is  habitually  repeated  leaves  an  organic  impn^s- 
sion  on  the  cerebrum  ;  in  virtue  of  which  that  same  state  may  be  r&- 
produce<l  at  any  future  time,  in  respondence  to  a  suggestion  fitted  to 
excite  it.  .  .  .  The  '  strength  of  early  association '  is  a  fact  bo 
universally  recogulKcd  that  the  expcesaion  of  it  has  become  proverbiftl ; 
and  this  precisely  accords  with  the  physiological  principle  that,  during 
the  period  at  growth  and  development,  the  formative  activity  of  the 
brain  will  be  most  amenable  to  directing  influences.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  what  is  early  '  learned  by  heart'  becomes  branded  in  (as  it  wera) 
upon  the  oerebruin  ;  so  that  its  'traces'  are  never  lost,  even  though 
the  conscious  memory  of  it  may  have  completely  faded  out.  For,  when 
the  organic  modification  has  been  once  fixed  in  the  growing  brain,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  normal  fabric,  and  is  regularly  tnaintained  by 
nutritive  substitution  ;  so  that  it  may  endure  to  the  end  of  life,  like  tlu 
scar  of  a  wound." 

Dr.  Carpenter's  phrase  that  our  nervoita  ayatem.  grmea  to 
the  modes  in  which  it  haa  been  exerdaed  eipresaes  tlie  philos- 
ophy of  habit  in  a  nutshell.  We  may  now  trace  some  of 
the  practical  applicatinns  of  the  principle  to  Iiuman  life. 

The  first  result  of  it  ia  that  habit  aimjiijiea  the  inoVfmfmU 
required  to  achieve  a  given  result,  makes  them  more  accurate 
and  diminishes  fatigve. 

"The  beginner  at  the  piano  not  only  moves  his  ftnger  up  and  down 
in  order  to  depress  the  key,  ho  moves  the  whole  hand,  the  forearm  and 
even  the  entire  body,  especially  moving  its  least  rigid  part,  the  head, 
as  if  he  would  press  down  the  key  with  that  organ  too.  Often  a  eon- 
traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  occurs  as  well.  Principally,  howeror, 
the  impulse  is  determined  to  the  motion  of  the  hand  and  of  the  single 
finger.  This  ia,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  movement  of  the  finger 
is  the  movement  thought  of.  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  its  move- 
nieut  and  that  of  the  key  are  the  movements  we  try  to  perceive, 
with  the  results  of  the  latter  on  the  ear.     The  more  often  the 
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k  repeated,  the  more  easily  the  movement  follows,  on  aooount  of  the 
increase  in  permeability  of  the  nerves  engaged. 

*'  But  the  more  easily  the  movement  occurs,  the  slighter  is  the 
stimulus  required  to  set  it  up ;  and  the  slighter  the  stimulus  is,  the 
more  ita  effect  is  confined  to  the  fingers  alone. 

"  Thus,  an  impulse  which  originally  spread  its  effects  over  the  whole 
body,  or  at  least  over  many  of  its  movable  parts,  is  gradually  deter- 
mined to  a  single  definite  organ,  in  which  it  effects  the  contraction  of 
a  few  limited  muscles.  In  this  change  the  thoughts  and  perceptions 
which  start  the  impulse  acquire  more  and  more  intimate  causal  relations 
with  a  particular  group  of  motor  nerves. 

'*  To  recur  to  a  simile,  at  least  partially  apt,  imagine  the  nervous 
system  to  represent  a  drainage-system,  inclining,  on  the  whole,  toward 
certain  muscles,  but  with  the  escape  thither  somewhat  clogged.  Then 
streams  of  water  will,  on  the  whole,  tend  most  to  fill  the  drains  that 
go  towards  these  muscles  and  to  wash  out  the  escape.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  *•  flushing,*  however,  the  whole  system  of  channels  will  fill  itself, 
and  the  water  overflow  everywhere  before  it  escapes.  But  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  invading  the  system  will  flow  through  the  proper 
eecape  alone. 

'*  Just  so  with  the  piano-player.  As  soon  as  his  impulse,  which  has 
gradually  learned  to  confine  itself  to  single  muscles,  grows  extreme, 
it  overflows  into  larger  muscular  regions.  He  usually  plays  with  his 
fingers,  his  body  being  at  rest.  But  no  sooner  does  lie  get  excited  than 
his  whole  body  becomes  'animated,*  and  he  moves  his  head  and  trunk, 
in  particular,  as  if  these  also  were  organs  with  which  he  meant  to 
belabor  the  keys.**  * 

Man  is  bom  with  a  tendency  to  do  more  things  than  he 
has  ready-made  arrangements  for  in  his  nerve-centres. 
Most  of  the  performances  of  other  .animals  are  automatic. 
But  in  him  the  number  of  them  is  so  «?normous,  that  most 
of  them  must  be  the  fruit  of  painful  study.  If  practice  did 
not  make  perfect,  nor  habit  economize  the  expense  of  ner- 
vous and  muscular  energy,  he  would  therefore  be  in  a  sorry 
plight    As  Dr.  Maudsley  says  :  f 

'*  If  an  act  became  no  easier  after  being  done  several  times,  if  the 
careful  direction  of  consciousness  were  necessary  to  its  accomplishment 
on  each  occasion,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  activity  of  a  lifetime  might 
be  confined  to  one  or  two  deeds — that  no  progress  could  take  place  in 
development.    A  man  might  be  occupied  all  day  in  dressing  and  un- 

•  O.  H.  Schneider :  '  Der  menschliche  Wille  '  (1882),  pp  417-419  (freely 
translated).  For  the  drain-simile,  see  also  Spencer's  'Psychology/  part 
V,  chap.  vnL 

t  Physiology  of  Mind,  p.  166. 
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dressing  hinuetf ;  the  attitude  of  liis  body  would  absorb  ail  his  attenr 
tiou  and  energy  ;  the  washing  of  his  hands  or  the  fastening  of  a  button 
would  be  as  difficult  to  him  on  each  occasion  as  to  the  child  on  its  first 
trial ;  and  he  would,  furthermore,  be  completely  exhausted  by  hia  ex- 
ertions. Think  of  the  pains  necessary  tc  leauh  a  child  to  stand,  of  the 
tnaoy  efforts  which  it  must  make,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  at 
last  stands,  unconscious  of  any  effort.  For  while  secondarily  auto- 
matic acta  are  accomplished  with  comparatively  little  weariness — in 
this  regard  approaching  the  organic  movements,  or  the  original  reflex 
movement*— the  conscious  effort  of  the  will  soon  produces  exhaus- 
tion. A  spinal  cord  without  .  .  .  memory  would  simply  be  an  idiotic 
spinal  cord.  ...  It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  realize  how 
much  he  owes  to  i(£  automatic  agency  until  disease  has  impaired 
functions." 

The  next  result  is  that  hf^t  diminishes  the  consciova  atti 
tion  wUh  which  our  acta  are  performed. 

One  may  state  tins  abstractly  thus  :  If  &q  act  require  for 
its  execution  a  chain,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  etc.,  of  sucoessiTe 
nervous  events,  then  in  the  first  performances  of  the  action 
the  conscious  will  must  choose  each  of  these  events  from  a 
number  of  wrong  alternatives  that  tend  to  present  them- 
Belves ;  but  habit  soon  brings  it  about  that  each  event  calls 
up  its  own  appropriate  successor  without  any  slternatiTe 
ofTering  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  consoioas 
will,  until  at  last  the  whole  chain.  A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  F,  6,  rattlea 
itself  off  as  soon  as  A  occurs,  just  as  if  A  and  the  rest  of 
the  chain  were  fused  into  a  continuous  stream.  When  we 
are  learning  to  walk,  to  ride,  to  swim,  skate,  fence,  write, 
play,  or  sing,  we  interrupt  ourselves  at  every  step  by  un- 
necessary movements  and  false  uot«s.  When  we  are  pro- 
ficients, on  the  contrary,  the  results  not  only  follow  with 
the  very  minimum  of  muscular  action  requisite  to  bring  them 
forth,  they  also  follow  from  a  single  instantaneous  '  cue.' 
The  marksman  sees  the  bird,  and,  before  he  knows  it,  he 
has  aimed  and  shot  A  gleam  in  Lis  adversary's  eye,  a 
momentary  pressure  from  his  rapier,  and  the  fencer  finds 
that  he  has  instantly  made  the  right  parry  and  return.  A 
glance  at  the  musical  hieroglyphics,  and  the  pianist's  fingers 
have  rippled  through  a  cataract  of  notes.  And  not  only 
is  it  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  that  we  thus  involun- 
tarily do,  but  the  wrong  thing  also,  if  it  be  an  habitual 
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ttiing.  Who  is  there  that  has  never  wound  up  his  watch  on 
taking  off  his  waistcoat  in  the  daytime,  or  taken  his  latch- 
key out  on  arriving  at  the  door-step  of  a  friend  ?  Very 
absent-minded  persons  in  going  to  their  bedroom  to  dress 
for  dinner  have  been  known  to  take  off  one  garment  after 
another  and  finally  to  get  into  bed,  merely  because  that  was 
the  habitual  issue  of  the  first  few  movements  when  per- 
formed at  a  later  hour.  The  writer  well  remembers  how, 
on  revisiting  Paris  after  ten  years'  absence,  and,  finding 
himself  in  the  street  in  which  for  one  winter  he  had  attended 
sohooly  he  lost  himself  in  a  brown  study,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  by  finding  himself  upon  the  stairs  which  led  to 
the  apartment  in  a  house  many  streets  away  in  which  he 
had  lived  during  that  earlier  time,  and  to  which  his  steps 
from  the  school  had  then  habitually  led.  We  all  of  us  have 
a  definite  routine  manner  of  performing  certain  daily  offices 
connected  with  the  toilet,  with  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
familiar  cupboards,  and  the  like.  Our  lower  centres  know 
the  order  of  these  movements,  and  show  their  knowledge 
by  their  *  surprise '  if  the  objects  are  altered  so  as  to  oblige 
the  movement  to  be  made  in  a  different  way.  But  our 
higher  thought-centres  know  hardly  anything  about  the 
matter.  Few  men  can  tell  off-hand  which  sock,  shoe,  or 
trousers-leg  they  put  on  first  They  must  first  mentally 
rehearse  the  act ;  and  ev^  that  is  often  insufficient— 
the  act  must  h^  performed.  So  of  the  questions.  Which 
valve  of  my  double 'door  opens  first?  Which  way  does  my 
door  swing  ?  etc.  I  cannot  tell  the  answer ;  yet  my  hand 
never  makes  a  mistake.  No  one  can  describe  the  order  in 
which  he  brushes  his  hair  or  teeth ;  yet  it  is  likely  that  the 
order  is  a  pretty  fixed  one  in  all  of  us. 

These  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
In  action  grown  habitual,  what  instigates  each  new 
muscular  contraction  to  take  place  in  its  appointed  order 
is  not  a  thought  or  a  perception,  but  the  aenaation  ooca- 
iicned  by  the  muacvlar  contraction  jvst  finished.  A  strictly 
voluntary  act  has  to  be  guided  by  idea,  perception,  and 
volition,  throughout  its  whole  course.  In  an  habitual  ac- 
tion, mere  sensation  is  a  sufficient  guide,  and  the  upper 
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regions  of  brain  and  mind  are  set  comparatively  free, 
diagrara  will  make  the  matter  clear ; 


Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  represent  an  babitnal  ckain 
mascular  contractions,  and  let  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  stand  for  t 
respective  sensations  which  these  contractions  excite  in  us 
when  they  are  successively  performed.  8iicli  sensationB 
will  usually  be  of  the  muscles,  skin,  or  joints  of  the  parts 
moved,  but  they  may  also  be  effects  of  the  movement  upon 
the  eye  or  the  ear.  Through  them,  and  through  them 
alone,  we  are  made  aware  whether  the  contraction  has  or 
has  not  occurred.  When  the  series,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  is 
being  learned,  each  of  these  sensations  becomes  the  object 
of  a  separate  perception  by  the  mind.  By  it  we  teat  each 
movement,  to  see  if  it  be  right  before  advancing  to  the  next 
We  hesitate,  compare,  choose,  revoke,  reject,  etc,  by  intel* 
lectnal  means ;  and  the  order  by  which  the  nest  movement 
is  discharged  is  an  express  order  from  the  ideational  centres 
after  this  deliberation  has  been  gone  through. 

In  habitual  action,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  impulse 
which  the  centres  of  idea  or  perception  need  send  down  Is 
the  initial  impulse,  the  command  to  start.  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  V;  it  may  be  a  thought  of  the 
first  movement  or  of  the  last  result,  or  a  mere  perception 
of  some  of  the  habitual  conditions  of  the  chain,  the  presence, 
e.g.,  of  the  keyboard  near  the  hand.  In  the  present  case, 
no  sooner  has  the  conscious  thought  or  volition  instigated 
movement  A,  than  A,  through  the  sensation  n  of  its  own 
occurrence,  awakens  B  reflexly ;  B  then  excites  C  tbroagh 
h,  and  so  on  till  the  chain  is  ended,  when  the  intellect  gen- 
erally takes  cognizance  of  the  final  result.  The  process,  in 
fact,  resembles  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  '  peristaltia'  motion 
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down  the  bowels.  The  intellectual  perception  at  the  end 
is  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  effect  of  O  being  repre- 
sented, at  O'^  in  the  ideational  centres  above  the  merely 
sensational  line.  The  sensational  impressions,  a,  6,  c,  d^  e,/, 
are  all  supposed  to  have  their  seat  below  the  ideational 
lines.  That  our  ideational  centres,  if  involved  at  all  by  a, 
6,  c,  (2,  e,/,  are  involved  in  a  minimal  degree,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  attention  may  be  wholly  absorbed  else- 
where. We  may  say  our  prayers,  or  repeat  the  alphabet, 
with  our  attention  far  away. 

*'  A  musical  performer  will  play  a  piece  which  has  become  familiar 
by  repetition  while  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation,  or  while  con- 
tinuously engrossed  by  some  train  of  deeply  interesting  thought;  the 
accustomed  sequence  of  movements  being  directly  prompted  by  the 
Hght  of  the  notes,  or  by  the  remembered  succession  of  the  sounds  (if 
the  piece  is  played  from  memory),  aided  in  both  cases  by  the  guiding 
gensatioDS  derived  from  the  muscles  themselves.  But,  further,  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  *  training '  (acting  on  an  organism  specially  fitted  to 
profit  by  it)  enables  an  accomplished  pianist  to  play  a  difficult  piece  of 
music  at  sight;  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  following  so 
immediately  upon  the  sight  of  the  notes  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  but  the  very  shortest  and  most  direct  track  can  be  the 
channel  of  the  nervous  communication  through  which  they  are  called 
forth.  The  following  curious  example  of  the  same  class  of  acquired 
aptUudes^  which  differ  from  instincts  only  in  being  prompted  to  action 
by  the  will,  is  furnished  by  Robert  Houdin : 

** '  With  a  view  of  cultivating  the  rapidity  of  visual  and  tactile  per- 
ception, and  the  precision  of  respondent  movements,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  success  in  every  kind  of  prestidigitation,  Houdin  early  practised 
the  art  of  Juggling  with  balls  in  the  air;  and  having,  after  a  month's 
practice,  become  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  keeping  up /our  balls  at 
once,  he  placed  a  book  before  him,  and,  while  the  balls  were  in  the  air, 
accustomed  himself  to  read  without  hesitation.  *  This,'  he  says,  *  will 
probably  seem  to  my  readers  very  extraordinary;  but  I  shall  surprise 
them  still  more  when  I  say  that  I  have  just  amused  myself  with  repeat- 
ing this  curious  experiment.  Though  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  I  was  writing,  and  though  I  have  scarcely  once  touched  the 
balls  during  that  period,  I  can  still  manage  to  read  with  ease  while 
keeping  three  balls  up.' "    (Autobiography,  p.  26.)* 

We  have  called  a,  &,  c,  d,  e,/,  the  antecedents  of  the  suc- 
cessive muscular  attractions,  by  the  name  of  sensationa 
Some  authors  seem  to  deny  that  they  are  even  this.    If  not 

*  CaoMiiter's  '  Mental  Physiology '  (1874),  pp.  817,  818. 
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even  this,  they  can  only  be  centripetal  nei 
snfficieut  to  arouse  feeling,  but  suflicieut  to  arouse  motor 
response.*     It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  they  are  not 
distinct  voUlions.     The  will,  if  any  will  be  present,  limits   ' 
itself  to  a  perynlesion  that  they  exert  their  motor  effects.  I 
Dr.  Carpenter  writes  :  ^ 

"There  may  atill  be  metaphyBicianB  tvho  maiDtain  that  ticiions 
which  were  originally,  prompted  by  the  will  with  a  distinct  intention, 
&nd  which  are  still  entirely  under  its  control,  can  never  cease  to  be 
volitional:  and  Chat  either  an  inflnitesimally  small  amount  of  will  is 
reqaired  to  sustain  them  wheo  they  have  been  oace  Bet  going,  or  that 
the  will  is  in  a  sort  of  pendulum- like  oBcillation  between  the  two  aotions 
— the  maintenance  of  the  train  of  thouglU,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
train  of  Tnovenient.  But  if  only  an  infiniteBlmally  small  amount  of  will 
is  necessary  to  sustain  them,  is  not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that  they 
go  on  by  a  force  of  their  own  f  And  does  not  the  ei[]>erience  of  the 
perfect  continuity  of  our  train  of  thought  during  the  performance  of 
movements  that  have  become  habitual,  entirely  negative  the  hypothesis 
of  oscillation  t  Besides,  if  such  an  oscillation  exiBted,  there  most  be 
irUervala  in  which  each  action  goes  on  lif  itself;  so  that  its  esaentiallj 
automatic  character  is  virtually  admitted.  The  physiological  explan»- 
tioD,  that  the  mechanism  of  locomotion,  as  of  other  habitual  movB- 
ments,  grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  early  exercised,  and  that  it  Uien 
works  automatically  under  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  will, 
can  scarcely  be  pnt  down  by  any  assumption  of  an  hypothetical  neow- 
Blty,  which  rests  only  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  of  one  side  of  our  com- 
posite nature."  t 

But  if  not  diatinct  acts  of  will,  these  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  each  movement  of  the  chain  are  at  any  rate 
accompanied  by  consciousness  of  some  kind.  They  are 
sensations  to  which  we  are  vsuaUy  inattentive,  but  which  im- 
mediately call  our  attention  if  they  go  v/rong.  Schneider's 
account  of  these  sensations  deserves  to  be  quoted.  Id  the 
act  of  walking,  he  says,  even  when  our  attention  is  entirely 


"we  are  continuously  aware  of  certain  muscular  feelings;  and  we 
have,  moreover,  a  feeling  of  certain  impulses  to  keep  our  equilibrium 
and  to  set  down  one  leg  after  another.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
preserve  equilibrium  if  no  sensation  of  our  body's  attitude  were  there, 

*  Von  Hiirtm&eu  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  UncOB- 
■cioua  '  (EnglUU  traealalloo,  vol.  i.  p.  73)  to  proving  that  they  must  1m 
both  ideat  and  wteonKiout. 

t  'Mental  Phystology,'  p.  90. 
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and  doobtful  whether  we  should  adyanoe  our  leg  if  we  had  no  sensation 
of  its  moyement  as  executed,  and  not  even  a  minimal  feeling  of  impulse 
to  set  it  down.  Knitting  appears  altogether  mechanical,  and  the  knitter 
keeps  np  her  knitting  even  while  she  reads  or  is  engaged  in  lively  talk. 
Bat  if  we  ask  her  how  this  be  possible,  she  will  hardly  reply  that  the 
knitting  goes  on  of  itself.  She  will  rather  say  that  she  has  a  feeling  of 
it,  that  she  feels  in  her  hands  that  she  knits  and  how  she  must  knit,  and 
that  therefore  the  movements  of  knitting  are  called  forth  and  regulated 
by  the  sensations  associated  therewithal,  even  when  the  attention  la 
called  away. 

*'  So  of  every  one  who  practises,  apparently  automatically,  a  long- 
familiar  handicraft.  The  smith  turning  his  tongs  as  he  smites  the  iron, 
the  carpenter  wielding  his  plane,  the  lace-maker  with  her  bobbin,  the 
weaver  at  his  loom,  all  will  answer  the  same  question  in  the  same  way 
by  saying  that  they  have  a  feeling  of  the  proper  management  of  the 
implement  in  their  hands. 

'*  In  these  cases,  the  feelings  which  are  conditions  of  the  appropriate 
acts  are  very  faint.  But  none  the  less  are  they  necessary.  Imagine 
your  hands  not  feeling;  your  movements  could  then  only  be  provoked 
by  ideas,  and  if  your  ideas  were  then  diverted  away,  the  movements 
ought  to  come  to  a  standstill,  which  is  a  consequence  that  seldom 
ooenrs."* 

Again: 

**  An  idea  makes  you  take,  for  example,  a  violin  into  your  left  hand. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  your  idea  remain  fixed  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  left  hand  and  fingers  in  order  that  the 
violin  may  continue  to  be  held  fast  and  not  let  fall.  The  sensations 
themselves  which  the  holding  of  the  instrument  awakens  in  the  hand, 
since  they  are  associated  with  the  motor  impulse  of  grasping,  are  suf- 
ficient to  cause  this  impulse,  which  then  lasts  as  long  as  the  feeling 
itself  lasts,  or  until  the  impulse  is  inhibited  by  the  idea  of  some  antag- 
onistic motion." 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
hand  holds  the  bow : 

**  It  sometimes  happens,  in  beginning  these  simultaneous  combina- 
tions, that  one  movement  or  impulse  will  cease  if  the  consciousness 
turn  particularly  toward  another,  because  at  the  outset  the  guiding 
sensations  must  all  be  strongly  fdt.  The  bow  will  perhaps  slip  from 
the  fingers,  because  some  of  the  muscles  have  relaxed.  But  the 
slipping  is  a  cause  of  new  sensations  starting  up  in  the  hand,  so  that 
the  attention  is  in  a  moment  brought  back  to  the  grasping  of  the  bow. 

'*The  following  experiment  shows  this  well:  When  one  begins  to 
play  on  the  violin,  to  keep  him  from  raising  his  right  elbow  in  playing 

♦  '  Dcr  menschllche  Wllle/  pp.  447,  448. 
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A  book  is  placed  uDiIer  bis  right  armpit,  nbicli  he  is  ordered  to  boll  \ 
fast  by  keeping  the  upper  arm  ligbt  against  his  body.  Tbe  muacnlar 
feelings,  and  feelings  of  contact  connecled  with  the  book,  provoke  ao 
impulse  to  preaa  it  tight.  But  often  it  happens  that  the  beginaer, 
whose  attention  gets  absorbed  in  the  production  of  the  Dotos,  lets  drop 
tbe  book.  Later,  however,  this  never  happens;  the  faJnteat  sensations 
of  contact  suffice  to  awaken  the  impulse  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  th« 
attention  may  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  notefl  and  Ihe  fingering  with 
the  left  hand.  'I7te  simultaneous  oombination  of  tnovemeiiCs  is  lAua 
in  the  first  instance  conditioned  by  the  facility  with  which  in  us,  along' 
wide  <if  intelUdaal  processes,  processes  nf  inattentive  feeling  may  stUl 


This  brings  ua  bj  a  very  natural  tranBitian  to  the  ethical 
implicalions  of  the  law  of  habit.  They  are  numerous  aud 
momentous.  Dr.  Carpenter,  from  whose  '  Mental  Physiol- 
ogy "  we  have  quoted,  has  so  prominently  enforced  the 
principle  that  our  organs  grow  to  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  exercised,  and  dwelt  upon  its  consequences,  that 
his  book  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a  work  of  edification, 
on  this  account  alone.  We  need  make  no  apology,  then, 
for  tracing  a  few  of  these  consequences  ourselves : 

"  Habit  a  second  nature !  Habit  is  ten  times  nature," 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington  is  said  to  have  exclaimed ;  and  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  true  no  one  can  probably  appreciate 
as  well  as  one  who  is  a  veteran  soldier  himself.  The  daily 
drill  and  the  years  of  discipline  end  by  fashioning  a  man 
completely  over  again,  as  to  most  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
conduct. 

"There  ia  a  story,  which  is  credible  enongh,  though  it  may  not 
be  true,  of  a  practical  joker,  who,  seeing  a  discharged  veteran 
carrying  home  hia  dinner,  suddenly  called  out,  'Attention!'  whera- 
npon  the  man  instantly  brought  his  hands  down,  and  lost  his  mutton 
■nd  potatoes  in  the  gutter.  The  drill  bad  been  thorough,  and  Iti 
effects  had  become  embodied  in  the  man's  nervous  structure."  t  i 

Riderless  cavalry-horses,  at  many  a  battle,  have  bean  ' 
seen  to  come  together  and  go  through  their  customary 
evolutions  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle-call.     Most  trained 
domestic  animals,  dogs  and  oxen,  and  omnibus-  and  car- 

•  •  Der  moDBchtiche  Wiile,'  p.  439.  The  last  seclflnce  is  rather  /reclj 
trail ilrtied^the  sense  Is  uuallercd. 

t  Husley'B  '  Elementary  Lessous  in  Phjaiology ,'  leaaon  m. 
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horses,  seem  to  be  machines  almost  pure  and  simple,  un- 
donbtingly,  unhesitatingly  doing  from  minute  to  minute  the 
duties  they  have  been  taught,  and  giving  no  sign  that  the 
possibility  of  an  alternative  ever  suggests  itself  to  their 
mind.  Men  grown  old  in  prison  have  asked  to  be  read- 
mitted after  being  once  set  free.  In  a  railroad  accident  to 
a  travelling  menagerie  in  the  United  States  some  time  in 
1884,  a  tiger,  whose  cage  had  broken  open,  is  said  to  have 
emerged,  but  presently  crept  back  again,  as  if  too  much 
bewildered  by  his  new  responsibilities,  so  that  he  was  with- 
out difficulty  secured. 

Habit  is  thus  the  enormous  fly-wheel  of  society,  its  most 

precious  conservative  agent     It  alone  is  what  keeps  us  all 

within  the  bounds  of  ordinance,  and  saves  the  children  of 

fortune  from  the  envious  uprisings  of  the  poor.     It  alone 

prevents  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive  walks  of  life  from 

being  deserted  by  those  brought  up  to  tread  therein.     It 

keeps  the  fisherman  and  the  deck-hand  at  sea  through  the 

winter ;  it  holds  the  miner  in  his  darkness,  and  nails  the 

countryman  to  his  log-cabin  and  his  lonely  farm  through 

all  the  months  of  snow ;  it  protects  us  from  invasion  by  the 

natives  of  the  desert  and  the  frozen  zone.     It  dooms  us  all 

to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life  upon  the  lines  of  our  nurture 

or  our  early  choice,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a  pursuit  that 

disagrees,  because  there  is  no  other  for  which  we  are  fitted, 

and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  again.     It  keeps  different  social 

strata  from  mixing.    Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  you 

see  the  professional  mannerism  settling  down  on  the  young 

commercial  traveller,  on  the  young  doctor,  on  the  young 

minister,  on  the  young  counsellor-at-law.     You  see  the  little 

lines  of  cleavage  running  through  the  character,  the  tricks 

of  thought,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of  the  '  shop,'  in  a 

word,  from  which  the  man  can  by-and-by  no  more  escape 

than  his  coat-sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set  of 

folds.     On  the  whole,  it  is  best  he  should  not  escape.    It 

is  well  for  the  world  that  in  most  of  us,  by  the  age  of  thirty, 

the  character  has  set  like  plaster,  and  will  never  soften 

again. 

If  the  period  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  the  critical 
one  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  professional  habits, 
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the  period  below  twenty  is  more  important  atill  for  the  fii» 
ing  of  personal  liabita,  properly  so  called,  such  as  vocaliza- 
tion and  pronunciation,  gesture,  motion,  and  address. 
Hardly  ever  la  a  language  learned  after  twonty  spoken 
without  a  foreign  accent ;  hardly  ever  can  a  youth  trans- 
ferred to  the  society  of  his  betters  uuleam  the  nasality  and 
other  vices  of  speech  bred  in  him  by  the  associations  of 
his  growing  years.  Hardly  ever,  indeed,  no  matter  how 
much  money  there  be  in  his  pocket,  can  he  even  learn  to 
dress  like  a  gentleman-born.  The  merchants  offer  their 
wares  as  eagerly  to  him  as  to  the  veriest  '  swell,'  but  he 
simply  cannot  buy  the  right  things.  An  invisible  law,  as 
strong  as  graWtation,  keeps  Mm  within  his  orbit,  arrayed 
this  year  as  he  was  the  last;  and  how  his  better-bred, 
acquaintances  contrive  to  get  the  things  they  wear  will  be 
for  him  a  mystery  till  his  dying  day. 

The  great  thing,  then,  in  all  education,  is  to  make  our 
nervous  syslem  our  ally  tvstead  of  our  enemy.  It  is  to  fund 
and  capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  at  ease  upon  the 
interest  oE  the  fund.  For  this  tve  must  make  automatic  ami  ^ 
habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  loe  can^. 
and  guard  against  the  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to 
be  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  we  should  guard  against  the 
pla^e.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily  life  we  can 
hand  over  to  the  effortless  custody  of  automatism,  the  mors 
our  higher  powers  of  mind  will  be  set  free  for  their  own 
proper  work.  There  is  no  more  miserable  human  being 
than  one  in  whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  indecision,  and 
for  whom  the  lighting  of  every  cigar,  the  drinking  of  every 
cup,  the  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  every  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  every  bit  of  work,  are  subjects  of  express 
volitional  deliberation.  Full  half  the  time  of  such  a  man 
goes  to  the  deciding,  or  regretting,  of  matters  which  ought 
to  be  so  ingrained  in  him  as  practically  not  to  exist  for  his 
consciousness  at  all.  If  there  be  such  daily  duties  not  yet 
ingrained  in  any  one  of  my  readers,  let  him  begin  this  very 
hour  to  set  the  matter  right 

In  Professor  Bain's  chapter  on  'The  Moral  Habits 
there  are  some  admirable  practical  remarks  laid  down. 
Two  great  maxims  emerge  from  his  treatment.     The  first 
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18  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  habit,  or  the  leaving  off 
of  an  old  one,  we  must  take  care  to  launch  oursdvea  with  as 
strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible,  Accamolate  all 
the  possible  circumstances  which  shall  re-enforce  the  right 
motives;  put  yourself  assiduously  in  conditions  that  en- 
courage the  new  way ;  make  engagements  incompatible 
with  the  old ;  take  a  public  pledge,  if  the  case  allows ;  in 
shorty  envelop  your  resolution  with  every  aid  you  know. 
This  will  give  your  new  beginning  such  a  momentum  that 
the  temptation  to  break  down  will  not  occur  as  soon  as  it 
otherwise  might ;  and  every  day  during  which  a  breakdown 
is  postponed  adds  to  the  chances  of  its  not  occurring  at  alL 
The  second  maxim  is  :  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  oocur 
UU  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse 
is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one  is  care- 
fully winding  up ;  a  single  sUp  undoes  more  than  a  great 
many  turns  will  wind  again.  Continuity  of  training  is  the 
great  means  of  making  the  nervous  system  act  infallibly 
right.    As  Professor  Bain  says : 

''The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  habits,  contradistinguishing  them 
from  the  intellectuid  acquisitions,  is  the  presence  of  two  hostile  powers, 
one  to  be  gi^ually  raised  into  the  ascendant  over  the  other.  It  is 
Qecessary,  above  all  things,  in  such  a  situation,  never  to  lose  a  battle. 
Every  gain  on  the  wrong  side  undoes  the  effect  of  many  conquests  on 
the  right  The  essential  precaution,  therefore,  is  so  to  regulate  the 
two  opposing  powers  that  the  one  may  have  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
saooesses,  until  repetition  has  fortified  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
it  to  oope  with  the  opposition,  under  any  circumstances.  This  is  the 
theoretically  best  career  of  mental  progress.'' 

The  need  of  securing  success  at  the  outset  is  imperative. 
Failure  at  first  is  apt  to  dampen  the  energy  of  all  future 
attempts,  whereas  past  experience  of  success  nerves  one  to 
future  vigor.  Goethe  says  to  a  man  who  consulted  him 
about  an  enterprise  but  mistrusted  his  own  powers :  "Ach  1 
yon  need  only  blow  on  your  hands  I  "  And  the  remark 
illustrates  the  effect  on  Goethe's  spirits  of  his  own  habitu- 
ally successful  career.  Prof.  Baumann,  from  whom  I  bor- 
row the  anecdote,*  says  that  the  collapse  of  barbarian 

*  See  the  admirable  passage  about  success  at  the  outset,  in  his  Handbuch 
te  Moiml  (1878),  pp.  88-48. 
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uationB  when  Europeans  come  among  them  is  due  to  tlieiz 
despair  of  ever  succeeding  as  tlie  new-comers  do  in  thu 
larger  ta»ks  of  life.  Old  ways  are  broken  and  new  onea 
not  formed.  t 

The  question  of  '  tape  ring-off,'  in  abandoning  such, 
habits  as  driuk  and  opium-indulgence,  comes  in  here,  and 
is  a  question  about  which  experts  differ  within  certain 
limits,  and  in  regard  to  what  may  be  best  for  an  individual 
case.  In  the  main,  however,  all  expert  opinion  would 
agree  that  abrupt  acquisition  of  the  new  habit  is  the  best 
way,  i/  there  be  a  real  posaibiJity  of  carrying  it  out.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  the  will  so  stiil'  a  task  as  to  in- 
sure its  defeat  at  the  very  outset;  but,  provided  one  can 
slatid  it,  a  sharp  period  of  suffering,  and  then  a  free  time^ 
is  the  best  thing  to  aim  at,  whether  in  gi^Hng  up  a  habit 
like  that  of  opium,  or  in  simply  changing  one's  hours  of 
rising  or  of  work.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  desire  will' 
die  of  inanition  if  it  be  never  fed. 

"  One  must  Grat  learn,  uDmoved,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  to  walk  firmly  on  the  straight  and  narrow  pnth,  before  one  oaD . 
begin  'to  make  ono's  aolf  over  again.'  lie  who  every  da;  makes  « 
fresli  resolve  is  like  one  who,  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch  he  is  to  ' 
leap,  forever  stops  and  returns  for  a  fresh  ma.     Withotit  utibrx^en 

[advance  there  is  no  such  thing  as  atxumutcUton  of  the  ethical  forces 
possible,  aod  to  make  this  possible,  and  to  exercise  us  and  habituate  ob 
in  it,  is  the  sovereign  blessing  of  regular  tmrk."  * 

A  third  maxim  may  be  added  to  the  preceding  pair: 
Beite  the  very  first  "possiUe  opportunily  to  act  on  e^ery  reaolu- 
tion  you  make,  atid  on  every  emotional  prompting  you  may 
experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  yon  aspire  to  gain.  It 
is  not  in  the  moment  of  their  forming,  but  in  the  moment 
of  their  producing  motor  eff'ects,  that  resolves  and  aspira- 
tions communicate  the  new  '  set '  to  the  brain.  As  the 
author  last  quoted  remarks: 

' '  The  actual  presence  of  the  practical  opportunity  alone  furnishes  ths 
fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever  can  rest,  by  means  of  which  the  moral 
will  may  multiply  its  strength,  and  raise  itself  aloft.  He  who  has  no 
■olid  ground  to  press  against  will  never  get  beyond  the  stage  of  empty 
geetu  re- making. " 

■  J.  BabuKD  :  '  Belirflge  zu  Chiirnkterologle '  (ISST),  vol.  i.  p.  SOS. 
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No  matter  how  full  a  reservoir  of  mamma  one  may  poa* 
sess,  and  no  matter  how  good  one's  sentiments  may  be,  if  one 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  every  concrete  opportunity  to 
adf  one's  character  may  remain  entirely  unaffected  for  the 
better.  With  mere  good  intentions,  hell  is  proverbially 
paved.  And  this  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  laid  down.  A  '  character/  as  J.  S.  Mill  says, 
'is  a  completely  fashioned  will  * ;  and  a  will,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  means  it,  is  an  aggregate  of  tendencies  to  act  in  a 
firm  and  prompt  and  definite  way  upon  all  the  principal 
emergencies  of  life.  A  tendency  to  act  only  becomes  effeo- 
tively  ingrained  in  us  in  proportion  to  the  uninterrupted 
frequency  with  which  the  actions  actually  occur,  and  the 
brain  '  grows  *  to  their  use.  Every  time  a  resolve  or  a  fine 
glow  of  feeling  evaporates  without  bearing  practical  fruit  is 
worse  than  a  chance  lost;  it  works  so  as  positively  to 
hinder  future  resolutions  and  emotions  from  taking  the 
normal  path  of  discharge.  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
type  of  human  character  than  that  of  the  nerveless  senti- 
mentalist and  dreamer,  who  spends  his  life  in  a  weltering 
sea  of  sensibility  and  emotion,  but  who  never  does  a  manly 
concrete  deed.  Bousseau,  inflaming  all  the  mothers  of 
France,  by  his  eloquence,  to  follow  Nature  and  nurse  their 
babies  themselves,  while  he  sends  his  own  children  to  the 
foundling  hospital,  is  the  classical  example  of  what  I  mean. 
But  every  one  of  us  in  his  measure,  whenever,  after  glow- 
ing for  an  abstractly  formulated  Gk)od,  he  practically 
ignores  some  actual  case,  among  the  squalid  '  other  partic- 
ulars'  of  which  that  same  Good  lurks  disguised,  treads 
straight  on  Bousseau*s  path.  All  Goods  are  disguised  by 
the  vulgarity  of  their  concomitants,  in  this  work-a-day 
world ;  but  woe  to  him  who  can  only  recognize  them  when 
he  thinks  them  in  their  pure  and  abstract  form  I  The  habit 
of  excessive  novel-reading  and  Ibheatre-going  will  produce 
true  monsters  in  this  line.  The  weeping  of  a  Russian  lady 
over  the  fictitious  personages  in  the  play,  while  her  coach- 
man is  freezing  to  death  on  his  seat  outside,  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  everywhere  happens  on  a  less  glaring  scale. 
Even  the  habit  of  excessive  indulgence  in  music,  for  those 
who  are  neither  performers  themselves  nor  musioaUy  gifted 
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enongb  to  take  it  in  a  purely  intellectual  way,  haB  prol 
a  relaxing  effect  tipon  the  character.  One  becomes  filled 
with  emotions  which  hahitually  pass  without  prompting  to 
any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly  sentimental  condition  is  kept 
up.  The  remedy  would  be,  never  to  suffer  one's  self  to 
have  an  emotion  at  a  concert,  without  expressing  it  after- 
ward in  some  active  way,*  Let  the  expression  be  the  least 
thing  in  the  world —speaking  genially  to  one's  aunt,  or  ■ 
giving  up  one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if  nothing  more  heroui  I 
offers — but  let  it  uot  fail  to  take  place.  " 

These  latter  cases  make  us  aware  that  it  is  not  simplj 
particTilar  lines  of  discharge,  but  also  general  /arms  of  dis- 
charge, that  seem  to  be  grooved  out  by  habit  in  the  brain. 
Jnst  as,  if  we  let  our  emotions  evaporate,  they  get  into  m 
f  way  of  evaporating ;  so  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
we  often  flinch  from  making  an  effort,  before  we  know  it  the 
effort-making  capacity  will  be  goue ;  aud  that,  if  we  suffer 
the  wandering  of  our  attention,  presently  it  will  wander  all 
the  time.  Attention  and  effort  are,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
but  two  names  for  the  same  psychic  fact  To  what  brain- 
processes  they  correspond  we  do  not  know.  The  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  they  do  depend  on  brain-processea 
at  all,  and  are  uot  pure  acts  of  the  spirit,  is  just  this  fact, 
that  they  seem  in  some  degree  subject  to  the  law  of  habit, 
which  is  a  material  law.     As  a  final  practical  maxim,  rela- 

Itive  to  these  habits  of  the  will,  we  may,  then,  offer  Bome- 
thing  like  this :  ^eep  tlie  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a 
litOe  gratuitom  exercise  every  day.  That  is,  be  systematio- 
ally  ascetic  or  heroic  in  little  unnecessary  points,  do 
every  day  or  two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
you  would  rather  not  do  it,  so  that  when  the  hoar  of  dire 
need  draws  nigh,  it  may  find  you  not  uuner>'ed  and  untrained 
to  staud  the  test.  Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  like  the  insnr* 
ance  which  a  man  pays  on  his  house  and  goods.  The  tax 
does  him  no  good  at  the  time,  aud  possibly  may  never  bring 
him  a  return.  But  if  the  fire  does  come,  his  having  paid  it 
will  be  his  salvation  from  ruin.     So  with  the  man  who  has 


*  Bee  for  remarks  on  IhU  subject  a  reailublc  nrtlcic  by  Miss  V. 
OD  '  Uusicul  DuvultKB  aud  UoraU,'  in  llie  Auduvur  licviuw  toi 
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daily  inured  himself  to  habits  of  concentrated  attention, 
energetic  volition,  and  self-denial  in  unnecessary  things. 
He  will  stand  like  a  tower  when  everything  rocks  around 
him,  and  when  his  softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like 
ohaff  in  the  blast 

The  physiological  study  of  mental  conditions  is  thus  the 
most  powerful  ally  of  hortatory  ethics.  The  hell  to  be 
endured  hereafter,  of  which  theology  tells,  is  no  worse  than 
the  hell  we  make  for  ourselves  in  this  world  by  habitually 
fashioning  our  characters  in  the  wrong  way.  Gould  the 
young  but  realize  how  soon  they  will  become  mere  walking 
bundles  of  habits,  they  would  give  more  heed  to  their  con- 
duct while  in  the  plastic  state.  We  are  spinning  our  own 
fates,  good  or  evil,  and  never  to  be  undone.  Every  smallest 
stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never  so  littie  scar. 
The  drunken  Bip  Van  Winkle,  in  Jefferson's  play,  excuses 
himself  for  every  fresh  dereliction  by  saying,  'I  won't  count 
this  time  I '  Well  I  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a  kind  Heaven 
may  not  count  it ;  but  it  is  being  counted  none  the  less. 
Down  among  his  nerve-cells  and  fibres  the  molecules  are 
counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it  up  to  be  used  against 
him  when  the  next  temptation  comes.  Nothing  we  ever  do 
is,  in  strict  scientific  literalness,  wiped  out  Of  course,  this 
has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.  As  we  become 
permanent  drunkards  by  so  many  separate  drinks,  so  we 
become  saints  in  the  moral,  and  authorities  and  experts  in 
the  practical  and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many  separate 
acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety 
about  the  upshot  of  his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may 
be.  If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  the  working- 
day,  he  may  safely  leave  the  final  result  to  itself.  He  can 
with  perfect  certainty  count  on  waking  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing, to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  gen- 
eration, in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out 
SQently,  between  all  the  details  of  his  business,  the  power  (^ 
judging  in  all  that  class  of  matter  will  have  built  itself  up 
witiiin  him  as  a  possession  that  will  never  pass  away. 
Toung  people  should  know  this  truth  in  advance.  The 
ignorance  of  it  has  probably  engendered  more  discourage- 
ment and  faint-heartedneas  in  youths  embarking  on  arduous 
careers  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 
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In  describing  the  functioiiB  of  the  hemispheres  a  short 
way  bank,  we  uaed  laugaage  derived  from  both  the  bodily 
and  the  mental  life,  sayiug  uow  that  the  auimal  uade  inde- 
termiuate  aod   unforeseeable  reactious,  and  auon  that  he 
was  swayed   by  considerations  of  future  good  and   evil ; 
treatiug  his  hemispheres  sometimes  as  the  seat  of  mem- 
ory and  ideas  in  the  psychic  sense,  and  sometimes  talk- 
ing  of   them   as    simply   a    complicated   addition   to   his 
reflex  machinery.     This  sort  of  vacillation  in  the  point  of 
view  is  a  fatal  incident  of   all  ordinary  talk  about  these  j 
questions ;    but  I  must  now  settle  my  scores  with  those  | 
readers  to  whom  I  already  dropped  a  word  in  passing  (sf 
page  24,  note)  and  who   have  probably  been   dissatisfied  ] 
with  my  conduct  ever  since. 

Suppose  we  restrict  our  view  to  facts  of  one  and  the  same 
plane,  aud  let  that  be  the  bodily  plane  :  caunot  all  the  oat- 
ward  phenomena  of  intelligence  still  be  exhaustively  de- 
scribed ?  Those  mental  images,  those  '  considerations,* 
whereof  we  spoke, — presumably  they  do  not  arise  without 
neural  processes  arising  simultaneously  with  them,  and 
presumably  each  consideration  corresponds  to  a  process  am 
generis,  and  unlike  all  the  rest.  In  other  words,  however 
numerous  and  delicately  differentiated  the  train  of  ideas 
may  be,  the  train  of  brain-events  that  runs  alongside  of  it 
must  in  both  respects  be  exactly  its  match,  and  we  must 
postulate  a  neural  machinery  that  offers  a  linug  counterpart 
for  every  shading,  however  fine,  of  the  history  of  its  owner's 
mind.  Whatever  degree  of  complication  the  latter  may 
reach,  the  complication  of  the  machinery  must  be  quite  aa 
extreme,  otherwise  we  should  have  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  mental  events  to  which  no  brain-events  correspond. 
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But  such  an  admission  as  this  the  physiologist  is  reluctant 
to  make.  It  would  violate  all  his  beliefs.  *  No  psychosis 
without  neurosis/  is  one  form  which  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity takes  in  his  mind. 

But  this  principle  forces  the  physiologist  to  make  still 
another  step.  If  neural  action  is  as  complicated  as  mind ; 
and  if  in  the  sympathetic  system  and  lower  spinal  cord  we 
866  what,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unconscious  neural  action 
executing  deeds  that  to  all  outward  intent  may  be  called 
intelligent ;  what  is  there  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  that 
even  where  we  know  consciousness  to  be  there,  the  still  rsucl>^^«^ 
more  complicated  neural  action  which  we  believe  to  be  its  y^r^o// 
inseparable  companion  is  alone  and  of  itself  the  real  agent  ,  p^^v^^ 
of  whatever  intelligent  deeds  may  appear  ?  **  As  actions  of 
a  certain  degree  of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere 
mechanism,  why  may  not  actions  of  a  still  greater  degree  of 
complexity  be  the  result  of  a  more  refined  mechanism  ?*' 
The  conception  of  reflex  action  is  surely  one  of  the  best 
conquests  of  physiological  theory  ;  why  not  be  radical  with 
it  ?  Why  not  say  that  just  as  the  spinal  cord  is  a  machine 
with  few  reflexes,  so  the  hemispheres  are  a  machine  with 
many,  and  that  that  is  all  the  difference  ?  The  principle  of 
oontSuity  would  press  ns  to  accept  this  view. 

But  what  on  this  view  could  be  the^  function  of  the  con- 
scionaness  itself  ?  Mtchaniocd  function  it  would  have  none. 
!fhe  sense-organs  would  awaken  the  brain-cells ;  these 
would  awaken  each  other  in  rational  and  orderly  sequence, 
until  the  time  for  action  came ;  and  then  the  last  brain- 
vibration  would  discharge  downward  into  the  motor  tracts. 
But  this  would  be  a  quite  autonomous  chain  of  occur- 
rences, and  whatever  mind  went  with  it  would  be  there 
only  as  an  '  epiphenomenon,'  an  inert  spectator,  a  sort  of 
*foam,  aura,  or  melody '  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  whose  oppo- 
sition or  whose  furtherance  would  be  alike  powerless  over 
the  occurrences  themselves.  When  talking,  some  time  ago, 
we  ought  not,  accordingly,  as  phyaiotogist^^  to  have  said  any- 
thing about 'considerations  *  as  guiding  the  animal.  We 
ought  to  have  said  '  paths  left  in  the  hemispherical  cortex 
by  former  currents,'  and  nothing  more. 

Now  so  simple  and  attractive  is  this  conception  from  the 
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coDsisteatly  physiological  point  of  view,  that  it  is  quibel 
wonderful  to  see  how  late  it  was  stumbled  on  in  philosophy, 
and  how  few  people,  even  when  it  has  been  explained  to 
them,  fully  and  easily  realize  its  import.  Much  of  ths 
polemic  writiug  against  it  is  by  men  who  have  as  yet  failed 
to  take  it  into  their  imaginations.  Since  this  has  been  the 
case,  it  seems  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  more  words  to 
making  it  plausible,  before  criticising  it  ourselves.  ' 

To  Descartes  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  been  bold  1 
enough  to  conceive  of  a  completely  self-sufficing  aer\'oua  ' 
mechanism  which  should  be  able  to  perform  complii-ated 
and  apparently  intelligent  acts.  By  a  singularly  arbitrary 
restriction,  however,  Descartes  stopped  short  at  man,  and 
while  contending  that  in  beasts  the  nervous  machinery  was 
all,  he  held  that  the  higher  acts  of  man  were  the  result 
of  the  ^ency  of  his  rational  soul.  The  opinion  that 
beasts  have  do  consciousness  at  all  was  of  course  too  para- 
doxical to  maintain  itself  long  as  anything  more  than  a 
curious  item  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  And  with  its 
abandonment  the  very  notion  that  the  nervous  system  perae 
might  work  the  work  of  intelligence,  which  was  an  integral, 
though  detachable  part  of  the  whole  theory,  seemed  also  to 
slip  out  of  men's  conception,  until,  in  tliis  century,  the 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action  made  it  possible 
and  natural  that  it  should  again  arise.  But  it  was  not  till 
1870,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  made  the  decisive,  step, 
by  saying  that  feelings,  no  matter  how  intensely  they  maj 
be  present,  can  have  no  causal  efficacy  whatever,  and  com- 
paring them  to  the  colors  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  mosaic,  of 
which  the  events  in  the  nervous  system  are  represented  by 
the  stones.*  Obviously  the  stones  are  held  in  place  by  each 
other  and  not  by  the  several  colors  which  they  support. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Spalding,  and  a  little  later 
Messrs.  Huxley  and  Clifford,  gave  great  publicity  to  an 
identical  doctrine,  though  in  their  case  it  was  backed  by 
less  refined  metaphysical  considcratinns.t 

•  The  Theory  of  PracUcu,  vol.  i.  p.  416  fl. 

t  The  present  writer  recalU  liow  iu  ISAD,  when  alill  n  medical  Hludeni 
he  liegan  to  write  KU  cs»y  ahowing  how  sltnisl  every  one  who  speculataa 
kbouf  bnln-pracewes  llllcllly  ioierpolnted  into  bis  &ccouiiI  of  them  liuU 
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A  few  sentences  from  Huxley  and  Olifford  may  be  sub-* 
joined  to  make  the  matter  entirely  clear.  Professor  Huxley 
smys: 

**The  ooDBoiousness  of  brutes  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
meebanism  of  tbeir  body  simply  as  a  oollateral  product  of  its  working, 
and  to  be  as  completely  without  any  power  of  modifying  that  working 
as  the  steam-whistle  whioh  accompanies  the  work  of  a  locomotive  engine 
k  without  influence  on  its  machinery.  Their  volition,  if  they  have  any, 
k  an  emotion  indioatim  of  physical  changes,  not  a  oaust  of  such  changes. 
. .  .  The  soul  stands  related  to  the  body  as  the  bell  of  a  dock  to  the  works, 
and  oonsciousness  answers  to  the  sound  which  the  bell  gives  out  when 
H  k  struck.  .  .  .  Thus  far  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  the 
automatkm  of  brutes.  ...  It  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
Judgment,  the  argumentation  which  applies  to  brutes  holds  equally  ^ 

good  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  states  of  consciousness  in  us,  as  f^^^^. 
in  thwn,  are  immediately  caused  by  molecular  changes  of  the  brain-subr  \^v^|. 
stance.    It  seems  to  mo  that  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no  proof  that  ^^^^ 

any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  motion  of  the  ^^ 
matter  of  the  organism.  If  these  positions  are  well  based,  it  follows 
that  onr  mental  conditions  are  simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of 
the  ehanges  which  take  place  automatically  in  the  organism  ;  and  that, 
to  take  an  extreme  illustration,  the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the 
eaose  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of  that  state  of  the  brain  which 
k  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act    We  are  conscious  automata.** 

Professor  Olifford  writes : 

**  All  the  evidence  that  we  have  goes  to  show  that  the  physical  world 
gets  along  entirely  by  itself,  according  to  practically  universal  rules. 
.  .  •  The  train  of  physical  facts  between  the  stimulus  sent  into  the  eye, 
or  to  any  one  of  our  senses,  and  the  exertion  which  follows  it,  and  the 
train  of  physical  facts  which  goes  on  in  the  brain,  even  when  there  is 
no  atimnlus  and  no  exertion,~these  are  perfectly  complete  physical 
trains,  and  every  step  is  fully  accounted  for  by  mechanical  conditions. 
.  •  .  The  two  things  are  on  utterly  different  platforms—the  physical 
fMto  go  along  by  themselves,  and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by  them- 
There  is  a  parallelism  between  them,  but  there  is  no  interfer- 
of  one  with  the  other.  Again,  if  anybody  says  that  the  will 
inllnenoes  matter,  the  statement  is  not  untrue,  but  it  is  nonsense.  Such 
rtion  belongs  to  the  crude  materialism  of  the  savage.    The  only 


derived  from  the  entirely  heterogeneous  universe  of  Feeling.  Spencer, 
Hodgson  (in  his  Time  and  Space),  Maudsley.  Lockhart  Clarke,  Bain.  Dr. 
Oirpenter,  and  other  authors  were  cited  as  having  been  guilty  of  the  con- 
fusion. The  writing  was  soon  stopped  because  ho  perceived  that  the  view 
which  he  was  upholding  against  these  authors  was  a  pure  conception,  with 
BO  proofs  to  be  adduced  of  its  reality.  Later  it  seemed  to  him  that  what- 
prmt^  ezkted  really  told  in  favor  of  their  view. 
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thing  which  inflnences  matter  is  the  positioD  of  aarroanding  iiiatt«r  on 
the  motion  of  aarrounding  niatl«r.  .  .  .  The  assertion  that  anoibofl 
man's  Tolition,  a  feeling  in  his  consciousness  that  I  cannot  perceive,  l^| 
part  of  the  train  of  physical  facts  which  I  may  perceive. — this  is  neitba^f 
true  Qor  untrue,  but  nonsense ;  it  is  a  combination  of  words  whose  0(^' 
responding  ideas  will  not  go  together.  .  .  .  Sometinies  one  series  is 
known  better,  and  soroelimes  the  other ;  bo  that  in  telling  a  stor;  we 
speak  sometimes  of  mental  and  sometimes  of  material  facts.     A  feeling 
of  chill  made  a  man  run ;  strictly  speaking,  the  nervous  disturbance 
which  coexisted  with  that  feeling  of  chill  made  him  run,  if  we  want  to 
talk  about  material  facts ;  or  the  feeling  of  chill  produced  the  form  of 
sub-consciousness  which  coexists  with  the  motion  of  legs,  if  we  want 
to  talk  about  mental  facts.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  ask  :  '  What  is  the 
phyaicni  link  between  the  ingoing  message  from  chilled  skin  and  tba 
outgoing  message  which  moves  the  leg  t '  and  the  answer  is,  '  A  num^ 
will,'  we  have  as  much  right  to  be  amused  as  if  we  had  asked  our  Uend 
with  the  picture  what  pigment  was  ased  in  painting  the  cannon  in  the 
foreground,  and  received  the  answer,  '  Wrought  iron.'     It  wiU  be  found 
eicelleut  practice  in  the  mental  operations  required  by  this  doctrine  to 
imagine  a  train,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  an  engine  and  three  carriagea 
linked  wiih  iron  couplings,  and  the  bind  part  three  other  carriages 
linked  with  iron  couplings  ;  the  bond  between  the  two  parts  being 
made  np  out  of  the  sentiments  of  amity  subsisting  between  the  stoker 
And  the  guard," 

To  comprehentl  completely  the  conseqnencds  of  the 
dogma  so  confidentlj  eoimcisted,  one  slioald  unflincliuigly 
apply  it  to  the  most  complicated  examples.  The  move- 
ments of  our  tongues  and  pens,  the  flashings  of  oar  eyes  in 
conversation,  are  of  course  events  of  a  material  order,  and  as 
such  their  causal  antecedents  most  be  exclusively  materiaL 
If  we  knew  thoroughly  the  nervous  system  of  Shake- 
speare, and  as  thoroughly  all  his  environing  conditions,  ve 
should  be  able  to  show  why  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
hia  hand  came  to  trace  on  certain  sheets  of  paper  those 
crabbed  little  black  marks  which  we  for  shortDess' 
sake  call  the  manuscript  of  Hamlet  We  shotild  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  every  era.<)ure  and  alteration  therein, 
and  we  should  understand  all  this  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  in  Shake- 
speare's mind.  The  words  and  sentences  would  be  taken, 
not  as  signs  of  anything  beyond  themselves,  but  as  little 
outward  facts,  pure  and  simple.  In  like  manner  we  might 
ezhaustivelj  write  the  biography  of   those  two   htmcbed 
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pounds,  more  or  less,  of  warmish  albuminoid  matter  called 
Marfeiu  Lather,  without  ever  implying  that  it  feli 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  all  this  could  pre- 
Tent  us  from  giving  an  equally  complete  account  of  either 
Luther's  or  Shakespeare's  spiritual  history,  an  account  in 
which  every  gleam  of  thought  and  emotion  should  find  its 
place.  The  mind-history  would  run  alongside  of  the  body-  <3)tW/*is« 
history  of  each  m^Tand  each  point  in  the  one  would  cor-  •^•^^ 
respond  io^  tut~not  react  upon,  a  point  in  the  other.  So 
the  melody  floats  from  the  harp-string,  but  neither  checks 
nor  quickens  its  vibrations ;  so  the  shadow  runs  alongside 
the  pedestrian,  but  in  no  way  influences  his  steps. 

Another  inference,  apparently  more  paradoxical  still, 
needs  to  be  made,  though,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son is  the  only  writer  who  has  explicitly  drawn  it.  That 
inference  is  that  feelings,  not  causing^u^rve-actionsj^^not 
even  cause  each  other.  To  ordinary  common  sense,  felt 
pain  is,  as  such,  not  only  the  cause  of  outward  tears  and 
cries,  but  also  the  cause  of  such  inward  events  as  sorrow, 
compunction,  desire,  or  inventive  thought  So  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  news  is  the  direct  producer  of  the  feel- 
ing of  joy,  the  awareness  of  premises  that  of  the  belief  in 
conclusions.  But  according  to  the  automaton-theory,  each 
of  the  feelings  mentioned  is  only  the  correlate  of  some  nerve- 
movement  whose  cause  lay  wholly  in  a  previous  nerve-move- 
ment. The  first  nerve-movement  called  up  the  second ; 
whatever  feeling  was  attached  to  the  second  consequently 
found  itself  following  upon  the  feeling  that  was  attached 
to  the  first.  If,  for  example,  good  news  was  the  conscious- 
ness correlated  with  the  first  movement,  then  joy  turned 
out  to  be  the  correlate  in  consciousness  of  the  second. 
But  all  the  while  the  items  of  the  nerve  series  were  the 
only  ones  in  causal  continuity  ;  the  items  of  the  conscious 
series,  however  inwardly  rational  their  sequence,  were 
simply  juxtaposed. 

RBASONS  FOB  THE  THXOBY. 

The  ' consciousautomaton-theory,*  as  this  conception  is 
generally  called,  is  thus  a  radical  and  simple  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain iacts  may  possibly  occur.    But 
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between  conception  and  belief,  proof  ought  to  lie.  And ' 
when  we  aak,  '  What  proves  that  all  tUie  is  raore  than  a 
mere  conception  of  the  possible?'  it  ia  not  easy  to  get  a 
sufficient  reply.  It  we  start  from  the  frog's  spinal  cord 
and  reason  by  continuity,  saying,  as  that  acts  so  intelli- 
gently, though  uncomdous,  so  the  higher  centres,  though 
conadous,  may  have  the  intelligence  they  show  qaite  as 
mechanically  based  ;  we  are  immediately  met  by  the  exact 
ooanter-argument  from  contimiity,  an  ai^ument  actaallj 
urged  by  such  writers  as  Pfiiiger  and  Lewes,  which  starts 
from  the  acts  of  the  hemispheres,  and  says :  "  As  these  owe 
their  intelligence  to  the  eonscioUHness  which  we  know  to 
be  there,  so  the  intelligence  of  the  spinal  cord's  acts  must 
really  be  due  to  the  innaible  presence  of  a  consciousness 
lower  in  degree."  All  arguments  from  continuity  work  in 
two  ways:  you  can  either  level  up  or  level  down  by  their 
means.  And  it  is  clear  that  such  arguments  as  these  caa 
eat  each  other  up  to  all  eternity. 

There  remains  a  sort  of  philosophic  faith,  bred  like 
most  faiths  from  an  testhetic  demand.  Mental  and  physical 
events  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  present  the  strongest 
coutrast  in  the  entire  field  of  being.  The  chasm  which 
yawns  between  them  is  less  easUy  bridged  over  by  the 
mind  than  any  interval  we  know.  Why,  then,  not  call  it  an 
absolute  chasm,  and  say  not  only  that  the  two  worlds 
are  different,  but  that  they  are  independent  ?  This  gives 
us  the  comfort  of  all  simple  and  absolute  formulas,  and  it 
makes  each  chain  homogeneous  to  our  consideration. 
When  talking  of  nervous  tremors  and  bodily  actions,  we 
may  feel  secure  against  intrusion  from  an  irrelevant  mental 
world.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  feelings,  we 
may  with  equal  consistency  use  terms  always  of  one  de- 
nomination, and  never  be  annoyed  by  what  Aristotle  calls 
'  slipping  into  another  kind.'  The  desire  on  the  part  of  men 
educated  in  laboratories  not  to  have  their  physical  reason> 
ings  mixed  up  with  such  incom  mensurable  factors  as  feelings 
is  certainty  very  strong.  I  have  heard  a  most  intelligent 
biologist  say:  "It  is  high  time  for  scientific  men  to  protest 
against  the  recognition  of  any  such  thing  as  consciousness 
in  a  scientific  investigation."     In  a  word,  feeling  constitatef 
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ttie  *  nnscientifio  *  half  of  existence,  and  any  one  who  enjoyg' 
'calliTig  himself  a  *  scientist '  will  be  too  happy  to  purchase 
kn  pntrammelled  homogeneity  of  terms  in  the  stadie9  of  Mb 
predilection..^  the  slight  cost  of  admitting  a  dualism 

ich,  in  the  same  breath  that  it  allows  to  mind  an  inde* 
pendent  status  of  bein^,  banishes  it  to  a  limbo  of  causal 
inertnesSy  fropi  whence  no  intrusion  or  interruption  on  ita 
part  need  ever  be  feared 

UTer  and  above  this  great  postulate  that  matters  must 
be  kept  simple,  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  still  another 
highly_abstoactjreason  for  denying  causal  efficacity  to  our 
feelings.  We  can  form  no  positiye  image  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  volition  or  other  thought  affecting  the  cere- 
bral molecules. 

"  Let  U8  try  to  imagine  an  idea,  say  of  food,  producing  a  movement, 
say  of  carrying  food  to  the  mouth.  .  .  .  What  is  the  method  of  its 
action  ?  Does  it  assist  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  gray 
matter,  or  does  it  retard  the  process,  or  does  it  alter  the  direction  in 
which  the  shocks  are  distributed  ?  Let  us  imagine  the  molecules  of  the 
gray  matter  combined  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  fall  into  simpler 
combinations  on  the  impact  of  an  incident  force.  Now  suppose  the  in- 
cident force,  in  the  shape  of  a  shock  from  some  other  centre,  to  impinge 
apon  these  molecules.  By  hypothesis  it  will  decompose  them,  and  they 
will  fall  into  the  simpler  combination.  How  is  the  idea  of  food  to  pre* 
vent  this  decomposition  ?  Manifestly  it  can  do  so  only  by  increasing 
the  force  which  binds  the  molecules  together.  €kx)d  1  Try  to  imagine 
the  idea  of  a  beefsteak  binding  two  molecules  together.  It  is  impossi- 
ble. Equally  impossible  is  it  to  imagine  a  similar  idea  loosening  the 
attractive  force  between  two  molecules.^*  * 

This  passage  from  an  exceedingly  clever  writer  expresses 

admirably  the  difSculty  to  which  I  allude.     Combined  with 

a  strong  sense  of  the  'chasm '  between  the  two  worlds,  and 

with  a  lively  faith  in  reflex  macEmery,  the  sense  of  this 

difficulty  can  hardly  fail  to  make  one  turn  consciousness 

out  of  the  door  as  a  superfluity  so  far  as  one's  explanations 

ga     One  may  bow  her  out  politely,  allow  her  to  remain  as 

an  'epiphenomenou*  (invaluable  word  I),  but  one  insists  that 

maiter  shall  holdall  the  power. 

**  Having  thoroughly  recognized  the  fathomj^s  abyss  that  separates 
id  from  matter,  and  having  so  blended^e" very  notioifln to  nfi" very 


•  Chas.  Mercier :  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind  (1888),  p.  9i 
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nature  thnt  there  is  no  chance  o(  his  ever  forgetting  it  or  failing  to 
satnratc  with  it  all  his  meditations,  the  stndent  of  paychologj-  baa  next 
to  appreciate  the  association  between  these  two  orders  of  phenomeoiL 
.  .  .  They  are  associated  in  a  manner  so  intimate  that  some  of  the 
greatest  tliinkors  consider  them  different  aspects  of  the  same  process. 
.  .  .  When  the  rearrangement  of  molecules  takes  place  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  brain,  a  change  of  consciousness  simultaneously  occara. 
.  .  ,  The  change  of  consciousness  never  takes  place  without  the  changft 
in  the  brain  ;  the  change  in  the  brain  never  .  .  ,  without  the  change 
in  consciousness.  But  tohy  the  two  occur  together,  or  what  the  link  is 
which  connects  them,  we  do  not  know,  and  most  authorities  believe 
that  we  never  shall  and  never  can  know.  Having  firmly  and  tena- 
ciously grasped  these  two  notiona.  of  the  absolute  separaleness  of  mind 
and  matter,  and  of  the  invariable  contomilance  of  a  mental  change 
with  a  bodily  change,  the  student  will  enter  on  the  study  of  psychology 
with  half  his  difficulties  surmounted."  ■ 

Half  Ms  difficulties  ignored,  I  should  prefer  to  say.  For 
this  '  concoraitance '  in  the  midst  of  '  absolute  separateness* 
is  au  utterly  irrational  notiou.  It  is  to  Toy  mind  quite  in- 
conceivable that  conHciousuess  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  business  which  it  so  faithfully  attends.  And  the 
question,  '  What  has  it  to  do  ? '  is  one  which  psychology 
has  no  right  to  '  surmount,'  for  it  is  her  plain  duty  to  con- 
sider it.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  question  of  interaction 
and  influence  between  things  is  a  metaphysical  question. 
and  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  by  tliose  who  are  unwilling 
to  go  into  matters  thoroughly.  It  is  truly  enough  hard  to 
imagine  the  'idea  of  a  beefsteak  binding  two  molecules 
•together  i'  but  since  Hume's  time  it  has  been  equally  hard 

imagine  anything  binding  them  together.  The  whole 
notion  of '  binding '  is  a  mystery,  the  first  step  towards  the 
solution  of  which  is  to  clear  scholastic  rubbish  out  of  the 
way.  Popular  science  talks  of  'forces,'  'attractions'  or 
'  aflSnities '  as  binding  the  molecules ;  but  clear  science, 
though  she  may  use  such  words  to  abbreviate  discourse,  has 
no  use  for  the  conceptions,  and  is  satisfied  when  ehe  can 
express  in  simple  'laws'  the  bare  space -relations  of  the 
molecules  as  functions  of  each  other  and  of  time.  To  the 
more  curiously  inquiring  mind,  however,  this  simplified 
expression  of  the  bare  (acts  is  not  enough  ;   there  most 
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be  a  *  reason  *  for  them,  and  something  must  *  determi^ 
the  laws.  And  when  one  seriously  sits  down  to  oo«. 
aider  what  sort  of  a  thing  one  means  when  one  asks 
for  a  'reason/  one  is  led  so  far  afield,  so  far  away  from 
popular  science  and  its  scholasticism,  as  to  see  that  even 
sach  a  fact  as  the  existence  or  non-existence  in  the  universe 
of  'the  idea  of  a  beefsteak'  may  not  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  other  facts  in  the  same  universe,  and  in  particular  may 
have  something  to  do  with  determining  the  distance  at 
which  two  molecules  in  that  universe  shall  lie  apart  If 
this  is  so,  then  common-sense,  though  the  intimate  nature 
of  causality  and  of  the  connection  of  things  in  the  universe 
lies  beyond  her  pitifully  bounded  horizon,  has  the  root  and 
gist  of  the  truth  in  her  hands  when  she  obstinately  holds 
to  it  that  feelings  and  ideas  are  causes.  However  inade-  ^  ,C. '^  ^ 
qnate  our  ideas  of  causal  efficacy  may  be,  we  are  less  wide  >^  ^  rt**^ 
of  the  mark  when  we  say^that^  pur  ideas^anH  feelings  have  "V*" 
it,  than  the  Automatists  are  when  they  say  they  haven't  ii 
As  in  the  night  alFcats  are  gray,  so  in  the  darkness  of  meta- 
physical criticism  all  causes  are  obscure.  But  one  has  no 
right  to  pull  the  pall  over  the  psychic  half  of  the  subject 
only,  as  the  automatists  do,  and  to  say  that  that  causation 
is  unintelligible,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  one  dogmatizes 
about  material  causation  as  if^Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze  had 
never  beeirbbrh".  One  cannot  thus  blow  hot  and  cold.  One 
most  be  impartially  naif  or  impartially  critical.  If  the 
latter,  the  reconstruction  must  be  thorough-going  or  '  meta- 
physical,' and  will  probably  preserve  the  common-sense 
view  that  ideas  are  forces,  in  some  translated  form.  But  ^ 
Psychology  is  a  mere  natural  science,  accepting  certain 
terms  uncritically  as  £er  data,  and  stopping  short  of 
metaphysical  reconstruction.  Like  physics,  she  must  be 
naive ;  and  if  she  finds  that  in  her  very  peculiar  field  of 
study  ideas  «eem  to  be  causes,  she  had  better  continue  to 
talk  of  them  as  such.  She  gains  absolutely  nothing  by  a 
breach  with  common-sense  in  this  matter,  and  she  loses, 
to  say  the  least,  all  naturalness  of  speech.  If  feelings  are 
causes,  of  course  their  effects  must  be  furtherances  and 
checkings  of  internal  cerebral  motions,  of  which  in  them- 
selves we  are  ei^ffely  without  knowledge,     it  is  probable 
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that  for  years  to  come  we  shall  have  to  infer  what  happena 
in  the  brain  either  from  our  feelings  or  from  motor  effects 
which  we  observe.  The  organ  will  be  for  us  a  sort  of  vat 
in  which  feelings  and  motions  somehow  go  on  stewing 
together,  and  in  which  innumerable  things  happen  of  which 
we  catch  but  the  statistical  result  Why,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  be  asked  to  forswear  the  langaage 
of  our  childhood  I  cannot  well  imagine,  especially  as  it  ia 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  language  of  physiology.  The 
feelings  can  produce  nothing  absolutely  new,  they  can  only 
reinforce  and  inhibit  refiex  currents  which  already  exists 
and  the  origiual  organization  of  these  by  physiological 
forces  must  always  be  tlie  ground-work  of  the  psycho- 
logical scheme. 

My  conclusion  is  that  to  urge  the  automaton-theory 
upon  us,  as  it  is  now  urged,  on  purely  a  prion  and  quasi- 
metaphysical  grounds,  is  an  wttparrantable  imperlineTux  M 
the  present  state  o/ psychology. 

BBABONS  AOAIWST  THE  THBORT. 

But  there  are  much  more  positive  reasons  than  this  why 
we  ought  to  continue  to  talk  in  psychology  as  if  conscioos- 
ness  had  causal  efficacy.  The  partJctilars  of  the  dtstribt^' 
tion  of  consdowsiKSB,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  point  to  Ua 
being  e^cadoiis.     Let  us  trace  some  of  them. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted,  though  the  point  would 
be  hard  to  prove,  that  consciousness  grows  the  more  com- 
plex and  intense  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
That  of  a  man  must  exceed  that  of  an  oyster.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  seems  an  organ,  superadded  to^he  other 
organs  which  maintain  the  animal  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence; and  the  presumption  of  course  is  that  it  helps  "Him 
in  some  way  in  the  struggle,  just  as  they  do.  Bnt  it 
cannot  help  him  without  being  in  some  way  efficacious  and 
influencing  the  course  of  his  bodily  history.  If  now  it 
could  be  shown  in  what  way  consciousness  might  help  him, 
and  if,  moreover,  the  defects  of  his  other  organs  (where 
consciousness  is  most  developed)  are  such  as  to  make  them 
need  just  the  kind  of  help  that  consciousness  would  bring 
provided  it  were  efficacious  ;  why,  then  the  plausible  infer' 
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«noe  would  be  that  it  came  just  because  of  its  efficacy — ^in  > 
other  wordsy  its  efficacy  would  be  inductively  proved. 

Now  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  which 
we  shall  make  throughout  the  rest  of  this  book  will  show 
ns  that  consciousness  is  at  all  times  primarily  a  sdedmg  ^'^ 
agencji^    Whether  we  take  it  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  sensci 


or  in  the  highest  of  intellection,  we  find  it  always  doing 
one  thing,  choosing  one  out  of  several  of  the  materials  so 
presented  to  its  notice,  emphasizing  and  accentuating  that 
and  suppressing  as  far  as  possible  all  the  rest.  The  item 
emphasized  is  always  in  close  connection  with  some  interest  I 
felt  by  consciousness  to  be  paramount  at  the  time. 

But  what  are  now  the  defects  of  the  nervous  system  in 
those  animals  whose  consciousness  seems  most  highly 
developed?  Chief  among  them  must  be  instability.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  characteristically  'high' 
nerve-centres,  and  we  saw  how  indeterminate  and  unfore- 
seeable their  performances  were  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  cord.  But  this  very  vague- 
ness constitutes  their  advantage.  They  allow  their  pos- 
sessor to  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  minutest  alterations  in 
the  environing  circumstances,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
for  him  a  sign,  suggesting  distant  motives  more  powerful 
than  any  present  solicitations  of  sense.  It  seems  as  if  cer- 
tain mechanical  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  this 
state  of  things.  An  organ  swayed  by  slight  impressions  is 
an  organ  whose  natural  state  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
We  may  imagine  the  various  lines  of  discharge  in  the  cere- 
brum to  be  almost  on  a  par  in  point  of  permeability — what 
discharge  a  given  small  impression  will  produce  may  be 
called  accidental^  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  whether  a  rain-drop  falling  on  a  moun- 
tain ridge  descend  the  eastern  or  the  western  slope.  It 
18  in  this  sense  that  we  may  call  it  a  matter  of  accident 
whether  a  child  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  ovum  is  so  un- 
stable a  body  that  certain  causes  too  minute  for  our  appre- 
hension may  at  a  certain  moment  tip  it  one  way  or  the 
other.     The  natural  law  of  an  organ  constituted  after  this 

*  8<^  in  particular  the  end  of  Chapter  IX. 
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fashion  can  be  Qotbing  but  a  law  of  caprice.  I  do  not  t 
how  one  could  reasonably  expect  from  it  any  certain  pursu- 
ance of  useful  lines  of  reaction,  such  as  the  few  and  fatallj 
determined  performances  of  the  lower  centres  constitute 
within  their  narrow  sphere.  The  dilemma  in  regard  to  the 
nervous  system  seems,  in  short,  to  be  of  the  following  kind. 
We  may  construct  one  which  will  react  infallibly  and  cer- 
tainly, but  it  will  then  be  capable  of  reacting  to  very  few 
changes  in  the  environment — it  will  fail  to  be  adapted  to  all 
the  rest  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  construct  a  nervous 
system  potentially  adapted  to  respond  to  an  infinit«  variety 
of  minute  features  in  the  situation  ;  but  its  fallibility  will 
then  be  as  great  as  its  elaboration.  We  can  never  be  sura 
that  its  equilibrium  will  be  upset  in  the  appropriate  direc- 
tion. In  short,  a  high  brain  may  do  many  things,  and  may 
do  each  of  them  at  a  very  slight  hint.  But  its  hair-trigger 
organization  makes  of  it  a  happy-go-lucky,  hitTor.-ini9jB_ 
affair.  It  is  as  likely  to  do  the  crazy  as  the  sane  thing  at 
any  given  moment.  A  low  brain  does  few  things,  and  in 
doing  them  perfectly  forfeits  all  other  use.  The  perform- 
ances of  a  high  brain  are  like  dice  thrown  forever  on  a 
table.  Unless  they  be  loaded,  what  chance  is  there  that 
the  highest  number  will  turn  up  oftener  than  the  lowest  ? 

All  this  is  said  of  the  brain  as  a  physical  machine  pore 
and  simple.  Can  consdoiisTtesa  increase  its  e0ciews\f  4y 
loading  its  dice  ?     Such  is  the  problem. 

Loading  its  dice  would  mean  bringing  a  more  or  less 
constant  pressure  to  bear  in  favor  of  those  ot  its  perform- 
ances which  make  for  the  most  permanent  interests  of  the 
brain's  owner ;  it  would  mean  a  constant  inhibitiuii  ol,£ha 
tendencies  to  stray  aside. 

Well,  just  such  pressure  and  such  iuhibitiou  are  what  J 
consciousness  seems  to  be  exerting  all  the  while.     And  thol 
interests  in  whose  favor  it  seems  to  exert  them  are  t(9  inter- 1 
eata  and  its  alone,  interests  whjch  it  Creoles,  and  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  no  status  in  the  realm  of  being  what- 
ever.    We  talk,  it  is  true,  when  we  are  darwinizing,  .aajf 
C  the  mere  body  that  owns  the  brain  had  interests ;  we  speak 
about  the  utilities  of  its  various  organs  and  how  they  help 
or  hinder  the  body's  survival ;  and  we  treat  the  survival  at 
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if  it  were  an  absolute  end,  existing  as  such  in  the  physical 
world,  a  sort  of  actual  shotdd-be,  presiding  over  the  animal 
and  judging  his  reactions,  quite  apart  from  the  presence  of 
any  commenting  intelligence  outside.  We  forget  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  such  superadded  commenting  intelli-* 
genoe  (whether  it  be  that  of  the  animal  itself,  or  only  ours 
or  Mr.  Darwin's),  the  reactions  cannot  be  properly  talked 
of  as  'useful*  or  'hurtful*  at  alL  Considered  merely 
physically,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  ^they  occur 
in  a  certain  way  survival  wiUasa  matter  of  fact  prove  to  be 
their  incidental  consequence.  The  organs  themselves,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  physical  world,  will,  however,  all  the  time 
be  quite  indifferent  to  this  consequence,  and  would  quite  as 
cheerfully,  the  circumstances  changed,  compass  the  animal's 
destruction.  In  a  word,  survival  can  enter  into  a  purely 
physiological  discussion  only  as  an  hypothesis  made  by  an 
OMboJber,  about  the  future.  But  the  moment  you  bring  a 
oonsciousness  into  the  midst^  survival  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
Tiypoihesis.  No  longer  is  it,  "  if  survival  is  to  occur,  then 
so  and  so  must  brain  and  other  organs  work."  It  has  now 
become  an  imperative  decree :  "Survival  aJiaU  oocurf  and 
therefore  organs  mtist  so  work  I**  Heal  ends  appear  for  the 
firsTtime  now  upon  the  world's  stage.  The  conception  of 
consciousness  as  a  purely  cognitive  form  of  being,  which 
is  the  pet  way  of  regarding  it  in  many  idealistic  schools, 
modem  as  well  as  ancient,  is  thorouf^hly  anti-psychologi* 
cal,  as  the  remainder  of  this  book  will  show.  Every  actu- 
ally  existing  consciousness  seems  to  itself  at  any  rate  to 
be  a  fighter  for  ends,  of  which  many,  but  for  its  presence, 
ifonld  not  be  ends" at  all.  Its  powers  of  cognition  are 
mainly  sUbservienl  liTthese  ends,  discerning  which  facts 
further  them  and  which  do  not 

Now  let  consciousness  only  be  what  it  seems  to  itself, 
and  it  will  help  an  instable  brain  to  compass  its  proper 
ends.  The  movements  of  the  brain  per  se  yield  the  means 
of  attaining  these  ends  mechanically,  but  only  out  of  a  lot  of 
other  ends,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  are  not  the 
proper  ones  of  the  animal,  but  often  quite  opposed.  The 
brain  is  an  msi^oient.  o£  possibilities,  but  of  no  certainties. 
But  the  consciousnesS|  with  its  own  ends  present  to  it»  and 
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knowing  also  well  wliich  possibilities  lead  thereto  aiid 
Tritich  away,  will,  if  eDdowed  with  causal  efficacy,  reinforce 
the  fayorable  possibilitiea  and  repress  the  ucfavorable  ^r 
indifferent  ones.  The  nerve -currents,  coursing  through  the 
cells  and  fibres,  must  in  this  case  be  supposed  strengthened 
bj  the  fact  of  their  awaking  oue  conscionaness  and  damp- 
ened by  awaking  another.  How  such  reaction  of  the  con- 
sciousness upon  the  currents  may  occur  must  remain  at 
present  unsolved ;  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  hare 
shown  that  it  may  not  uselessly  exist,  and  that  the  matter 
is  less  simple  than  the  brain-auto matists  bold. 

All  the  facts  of  the  natural  history  of  consciousness  lend 
color  to  this  view.  Cons cionsn ess,  for  example,  is  only 
intense  when  nerve-processes  are  hesitant  In  rapid, 
automatic,  habitual  action  it  sinks  to  a  minimum.  Nothing 
conld  be  more  fitting  than  this,  if  consciousness  have  the 
teleological  function  we  suppose ;  nothing  more  meaning- 
less, if  not.  Habitual  actions  are  certain,  and  being  in  no 
danger  of  going  astray  from  their  end,  need  no  extraoeoos 
help.  In  hesitant  action,  there  seem  many  alternative  pos- 
sibilities of  final  nervons  discharge.  The  feeling  awakened 
by  the  nascent  excitement  of  each  alternative  nerve-tract 
seems  by  its  attractive  or  repulsive  quality  to  determine 
vhether  the  excitement  shall  abort  or  shall  become  com- 
plete. Where  indecision  is  great,  as  before  a  dangerous 
leap,  consciousness  is  ^onizingly  intense.  Feeling,  from 
this  point  of  view,  may  be  likened  to  a  cross-section  of  the 
chain  of  nervons  discharge,  ascertaining  the  bnks  already 
laid  down,  and  groping  among  the  fresh  ends  presented 
to  it  for  the  one  which  seems  best  to  fit  the  case. 

The  phenomena  of '  vicarious  function '  which  we  studied 
in  Chapter  II  seem  to  form  another  bit  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  A  machine  in  working  order  acts  fatally  in 
one  way.  Our  consciousness  calls  this  the  right  way. 
Take  out  a  valve,  throw  a  wheel  out  of  gear  or  bend  a 
pivot,  and  it  becomes  a  different  machine,  acting  jmit  as 
fatally  in  another  way  which  we  call  the  wrong  way.  But 
the  machine  itself  knows  nothing  of  wrong  or  right :  matter 
hoe  no  ideals  to  pursue.     A  locomotive  will  carry  its  train 
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through  an  open  drawbridge  as  oheerfuUj  as  to  any  other 
destination. 

A  brain  with  part  of  it  scooped  out  is  virtaallj  a  new 
machine,  and  during  the  first  days  after  the  operation 
functions  in  a  thoroughly  abnormal  manner.    As  a  matter 
of  fact»  however,  its  performances  become  from  day  to  day 
more  normal,  until  at  last  a  practised  eye  may  be  needed 
to  suspect  anything  wrong.     Some  of  the  restoration  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  'inhibitions'  passing  away.     But  if  the  ^ 
consciousness  which  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  be  there       S    a 
not  only  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  each  functional      tA\y^ 
error,  but  also  to  exert  an  efficient  pressure  to  check  it  if  it  |^^^  -^^j 
be  a  sin  of  commission,  and  to  lend  a  strengthening  hand  ^      jP^ 
if  it  be  a  weatness  or  sin  of  omission. — ^nothing   aeexOB  tir\(f^ 
more  natural  than  that  the   remaining   parts,  assisted  in      ^ 
this  way,  shduTd"by  virtue  of  the  piSousipIe  of  habit  grow 
back  to  the  old  teleologioal  modes  of  exercise  for  which 
they  were  at  first  incapacitated.    Nothing,  on.  the  contrary, 
seems  at  first  sight  more  unnatural  than  that  they  should 
vicariously  take  up  the  duties  of  a  part  now  lost  without 
those  d%AitB  as  mich  exerting  any  persuasive  or  coercive 
force.    At  the  end  of  Chapter  XX'VI  I  shall  return  to  this 
again. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  facts  which  seem  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  consciousness  has  causal  efficacy.         .      \ 
it  i9  a  wdlr-hnovm  fact  thai  pleasures  are  generally  a8S<h    \    \q^ 
dated  with   hen/^ioiali  pains    with   detrimental^  eooperiences.  ^      ^ 
All  the  fundamental  vital  processes  illustrate  this  law. 
Starvation,  suffocation,  privation  of  food,  drink  and  sleep, 
work  when  exhausted,  bums,  wounds,  inflammation,  the 
effects  of  poison,  are  as  disagreeable  as  filling  the  hungry 
stomach,  enjoying  rest  and  sleep  after  fatigue,  exercise  after 
rest,  and  a  sound  skin  and  unbroken  bones  at  all  times,  are 
pleasant  [Ifr.  Spencer  and  others  have  suggested  that 
these  coincidences  are  due,  not  to  any  pre-established 
harmony,  but  to  the  mere  action  of  natural  selection  which    i ,  u.  'i. 
would  certainly  kill  off  in  the  long-run  any  breed  of  crea-  ^^ 
tures  to  whom  the  fundamentally  noxious  experience  seemed 
enjoyable.  \  An  animal  that  should  take  pleasure  in  a  feel- 
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iug  of  suffocation  would,  if  that  pleasnre  were  effic&ciona  i 
euou^L  to  make  him  immerse  his  head  in  water,  enjo;  a 
longevity  of  four  or  five  minntes.  But  if  pleasures  and 
paiQH  have  no  efficacy,  one  does  not  see  (without  soms 
such  a  priori  rational  harmony  as  would  be  scouted  by  the 
'  scientific '  champions  of  the  automaton-theory)  why  the 
most  noxious  acts,  such  as  burning,  might  not  give  thrills 
of  delight,  and  the  most  necessary  ones,  such  as  breathing, 
cause  agony.  The  exceptions  to  the  law  are,  it  is  true, 
numerous,  but  relate  to  experiences  that  are  either  not  vital 
or  not  universal.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  which  though 
noxious,  is  to  many  persons  delightful,  is  a  very  exceptional 
experience.  Bnt,  as  the  excellent  physiologist  Fick  re- 
marks, if  all  rivers  and  springs  ran  alcohol  instead  of  water, 
either  all  men  would  now  he  born  to  hate  it  or  our  nerves 
would  have  been  selected  so  as  to  drink  it  with  impunity. 
The  oaly  considerable  attempt,  in  fact,  that  has  been  made 
to  explain  the  distribution  of  our  feelings  is  that  of  ^r.  Gra^t 
Allen  in  his  suggestive  little  work  Physiological  .^atheticsj 
and  his  reasoning  is  based  exclusively  on  that  causal  efficacy 
of  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  '  double-aspect '  partisans  i 
so  strenuously  deny. 

Thus,  then,  from  every  point  of  view  the  circumstantial  < 
evidence  against  that  theory  is  strong.  A  priori  analyaia 
'  of  both  brain -action  and  conscious  action  shows  us  that  if 
the  latter  were  efficacious  it  wonid,  by  its  selective  emphasia, 
make  amends  fortheindeterminatenessof  the  former;  whilst 
the  study  a  posteriori  of  the  distribution  of  consciousneaa 
shows  it  to  he  exactly  such  as  we  might  expect  in  an  orgaa 
added  for  the  sake  of  steering  a  nervous  system  grown  too 
complex  to  regulate  itself.  The  conclusion  that  it  is  uae- 
fn)  is,  after  all  this,  quite  justifiable.  But,  if  it  is  osefol, 
it  must  be  so  through  its  causal  efficaciousness,  and  the 
automaton -theory  must  succumb  to  the  theory  of  common- 
sense.  I,  at  any  rate  {[lending  metaphysical  reconstrao- 
tions  not  yet  snccessfnlly  achieved),  shall  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  the  language  of  common-sense  throughout  this 
book. 


It  uua    ■ 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  MIND  8TUPP  THEORY. 

The  leader  who  found  himself  swamped  with  too  much 
metaphysics  in  the  last  chapter  will  have  a  still  worse 
time  of  it  in  this  one,  which  is  exclusively  metaphysical. 
Metaphysics  means  nothing  but  an  unusually  obstinate 
effort  to  think  clearly.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of 
psychology  are  practically  very  clear  to  us,  but  theoreti* 
cally  they  are  very  confused,  and  one  easily  makes  the  ob- 
sourest  assumptions  in  this  science  without  realizing,  until 
ohallenged,  what  internal  difficulties  they  involve.  When 
these  assumptions  have  once  established  themselves  (as 
they  have  a  way  of  doing  in  our  very  descriptions  of  the 
phenomenal  facts)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
afterwards  or  to  make  any  one  see  that  they  are  not  essen- 
tial features  of  the  subject  The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
disaster  is  to  scrutinize  them  beforehand  and  make  them 
give  an  articulate  account  of  themselves  before  letting  them 
pass.  One  of  the  obscurest  of  the  assumptions  of  which 
I  speak  is  the  asaumptton  that  our  mental  ataiea  are  com- 
poeite  in  structure^  made  up  of  smaller  states  oor^oined. 
This  hypothesis  has  outward  advantages  which  make  it 
almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  intellect,  and  yet  it  is 
inwardly  quite  unintelligible.  Of  its  unintelligibility,  how- 
ever, half  the  writers  on  psychology  seem  unaware.  As 
oar  own  aim  is  to  understand  if  possible,  I  make  no  apology 
for  singling  out  this  particular  notion  for  very  explicit 
treatment  iK'fore  taking  up  the  descriptive  part  of  our  work. 
Tkeiheory  of  '  viiml'Stuf*  is  the  theory_that  our  jnmtal 
slates  are  compounds,  expresseJln  its  most  radical  form. 
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KVOLDTIOnABT  PST0HOIK>OT  DEUAITDS  A  MIND-DITBT. 
In  a  geueral  theory  of  evolution  the  inorganic  comes  ] 

/  firat,  then  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 

[  then  forms  of  life  that  possess  mentality,  and  Anally  those 
like  ourselves  that  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  As  long  aa 
we  keep  to  the  consideration  of  purely  outward  facta,  even 

L^the  most  complicated  facts  of  biology,  ourtask  as  evolution- 
ists is  comparatively  easy.  We  are  dealing  all  the  time  with 
matter  and  its  aggregations  and  separations ;  and  although 
our  treatment  must  perforce  be  hypothetical,  this  does  not 
prevent  it  from  being  corUiniwus.  \  The  point  which  as  evo- 
lutionists we  are  bound  to  hold  fast  to  is  thttt^ftU~tfie^w 
forms  of  being  that  vaiike  their' appearance  are  really  noth- 
ing more  thau  results  of  the  redistribution  of  the  original 
and    unchanging   materiala     'The   self-same  atoms  whicli^ 

■' cSaolically^dispersed,  made  the  nebula,  now,  jammed  and 
temporarily  caught  in  peculiar  positions,  form  oor  brains ; 
and  the  '  evolution '  of  the  brains,  if  understood,  would  bo 
simply  the  account  of  how  the  atoms  came  to  be  so  caught 
and  jammed.  In  this  story  no  new  natures,  no  factors  not  1 
present  at  the  beginning,  are  introduced  at  any  later  stagOi 
But  with  the  dawn  of  conseiousneas  an  entirely  new 

'  nature  seems  to  slip  in,  something  whereof  the  potency  was 

I  not  given  in  the  mere  outward  atoms  of  the  original  chaos. 

""  The  enemies  of  evolution  have  been  quick  to  pounce 
upon  this  undeniable  discontinuity  in  the  data  of  the  world 
and  many  of  them,  from  the  failure  of  evolutionary  expla- 
na^flna.at  this  point,  haveluferre^  tlieir  general  incapacify 
all  along  the  line.  Every  one  admits  the  entire  incommen- 
surability of  feeling  as  such  with  material  motion  aa 
such.  "  A  motion  became  a  feeling ! " — no  phrase  that  onr 
lips  can  frame  is  so  devoid  of  apprehensible  meanii^ 
Accordingly,  even  the  vaguest  of  evolutionary  enthusissto, 
when  deliberately  comparing  material  with  mental  facts, 
have  been  aa  forward  as  any  one  else  to  emphasize  the 
'  chasm  '  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds. 

"  Can  the  oacillationa  of  a  molecule,"  aays  Mr.  Spencer,  "be  repre- 
MDtod  side  by  aide  with  a  nervous  shoclc  [ho  means  a  mental  shock], 
and  the  two  be  recognized  as  one  t    No  effort  enables  us  to  ti    ' 
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them.    That  a  anit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of       ,..(*\ 
motion  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into    ^ 
juxtaposition."'^ 

And  again: 

**  Suppose  it  to  have  become  quite  dear  that  a  shock  in  conscious- 
ness and  a  molecular  motion  are  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of 
the  same  thing;  we  continue  utterly  incapable  of  uniting  the  two,  so  aa 
to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they  are  the  opposite  faces,  "t 

In  other  words,  incapable  of  peroeiving  in  them  any  com- 
mon character.  So  Tjndall,  in  that  lucky  paragraph 
which  has  been  quoted  so  often  that  eyery  one  knows  it  by 
heart: 

*'  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
tmatB  of  oonsoiousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought 
and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously  ;  we 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  uf 
the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
from  one  to  the  other.**  | 

Or  in  this  other  passage: 

'*  We  can  trace  the  development  of  a  nervous  system  and  correlate 
with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of  sensation  and  thought  We  see  with 
andoubting  certainty  that  they  go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar 
in  a  vacuum  the  moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connection 
between  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fusion  possible  between  the  two  classes 
of  facts — no  motor  energy  in  the  intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without 
logical  rupture  from  the  one  to  the  other.**  § 

None  the  less  easily,  however,  when  the  evolutionary 
aflSatus  is  upon  them,  do  the  very  same  writers  leap  over 
the  breach  whose  flagrancy  they  are  the  foremost  to  an- 
nonneey  and  t^k  as  if  mind  grew  out  of  body  in  a  con- 
tinnons  way!  Hr.  Spencer,  looking  back  on  his  review  of 
mental  evolution,  tells  us  how  "  in  tracing  up  the  increase 

•  Pfeychol.  g  62.  iIM.%  272. 

I  Fragments  of  Science,  5th  ed.,  p.  420. 

§  Belfast  Address,  'Nature/  August  20,  1874.  p.  818.  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  disparity  between  motions  and  feelings  on  which  these 
anthors  lay  so  much  stress,  is  somewhat  less  absolute  than  at  first  sight 
it  seems.  There  are  categories  common  to  the  two  worlds.  Not  only  tem- 
poral succession  (as  Helmholtz  admits,  Physiol.  Optik.  p.  445),  but  such 
sttrilmtes  as  intensity,  volume,  simplicity  or  complication,  smooth  or  im* 
peded  change,  rest  or  agitation,  are  habitually  predicated  of  both  physical 
facts  and  mental  facts.  Where  such  analogies  obtain,  the  things  do  have 
sonelhing  In  oommon. 
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we  fonnd  ourselves  passiug  tmthout  break  from  the  phenomena  | 
of  bodily  life  to  the  pheDomena  of  mental  life."  *  And  Mr.  J 
Tyndall,  in  tbe  Hume  Belfast  Address  from  which  we  just  I 
quoted,  delivers  his  other  famous  passage: 

"  AbandontDg  all  disguise,  the  coufession  that  I  feel  bound  to  nuka 
before  you  is  that  I  prolong  the  viBion  backward  across  the  booudar?  of 
tbe  experimeDtol  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter  which  we,  in  aar 
ignorance  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator, 
have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium  tbe  promiEe  and  potency  of 
every  form  and  quality  of  life."  t 
—mental  life  included,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

So  strong  a  postulate  is  continuity !  Now  this  book  will 
tend  to  show  that  mental  postulates  are  on  the  whole  to  be 
respected.  The  demand  for  contiuuity  has,  over  large  tracts 
of  science,  proved  itself  to  possess  true  prophetic  power. 
We  ought  therefore  ourselves  sincerely  to  try  every  possible 
mode  of  conceiving  the  dawn  of  consciousness  so  that  it 
may  not  appear  equivalent  to  the  irruption  into  the  ouiverse 
of  a  new  nature,  non-existent  until  then. 

Merely  to  call  the  consciousness  '  nascent '  will  not 
serve  our  turn-J     It  is  true  that  the  word  signifies  not  yet 

•  PBycliology,  §  131.  f  '  Nature,-  as  above,  817-8. 

t '  Nascent '  ie  Mr.  Spenccr'a great  word.  In  showing  how  at  acertaln 
poful  coDBCtousness  must  appear  upon  the  evolviug  scene  this  author  falrlf 
outdoes  himself  in  vagueness. 

"In  its  higher  forms,  losliact  Is  probably  accoupanled  by  a  rudimen- 
tary conaciousneas.  There  cannot  be  co-ordinatioD  of  many  stimuli  without 
some  ganglion  throjgh  which  they  are  ail  brought  into  relation.  In  the 
process  of  bringing  Ihem  into  relation,  this  ganglion  must  be  subject  to 
the  iollueDcc  of  each— muai  undergo  many  changes.  And  the  quick  auc- 
ceaaioii  of  changes  In  a  ganglion,  implying  as  It  does  perpetual  experience 
of  differeaces  and  likenesses,  constitutes  the  raw  material  of  consciotianHi. 
The  imptieation  Is  that  aa  fast  as  Instinct  is  developed,  some  kind  of  con- 
sciousness becomes  nascent."    (Psychology,  §  19S.) 

Tbe  words  '  raw  material  '  and  '  implication  '  which  I  have  ilalldced 
aie  the  words  which  do  tbe  etolTiing.  They  are  supposed  to  have  all  the 
rigor  which  tbe  'synthetic  philosophy 'requires,  lathe  followiag  pssMige, 
when  '  iuipressioDB  '  pass  tlirough  a  common  '  centre  of  communlt^tloii* 
hi  succession  (much  as  people  might  pass  into  a  theatre  through  a  tumitUci) 
consciousness,  non-existent  until  then,  !b  supposed   to  result: 

"Separate  impressions  are  receivL-d  by  the  senses^hy  different  pula  of  th« 
body.  If  they  go  no  further  Ihati  ihe  places  at  which  they  are  received,  they 
are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into  reUtion  withoneao- 
other,  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual  adjustment  may  be  made,  they  mott 
be  all  brought  Into  relatiuu  with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centM 
of  oommunication  common  to  ibcMi  all,  through  which  they  •eveiaUyiMM; 
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quit^  boniy  and  so  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge  between 
existence  and  nonentity.  But  that  is  a  verbal  qnibble. 
The  fact  is  that  discontinuity  comes  in  if  a  new  nature 
comes  in  at  all.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  is  quite  imma- 
teriaL  The  girl  in  '  Midshipman  Easy '  could  not  excuse  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  child  by  saying,  *  it  was  a  little  small 
one.'  And  Consciousness,  however  littlci  is  an  illegiti* 
mate  birth  in  any  philosophy  that  starts  without  it,  and  yet 
professes  to  explain  all  facts  by  continuous  evolution. 

-  If  evolution  is  to^ivork  smoothly ^  consciouaness  in  some  shape 
must  have^een present  at  the  very  origin  of  things.  Accord- 
ingly" wiTBndTEaTTHe"  ihbr^^  clear-Sghted  evolutionary  phi- 
losophers are  beginning  to  posit  it  there.  Each  atom  of  the 
nebula,  they  suppose,  must  have  had  an  aboriginal  atom  "^''^^ ' 
of  consciousness  linked  with  it ;  and,  just  as  the  material  '  ^  y'^ 
atoms  ^ave  formed  bodies  and  brains  by  massing  them- 
selves together,  so  the  mental  atoms,  by  an  analogous 
process  of  aggregation,  have  fused  into  those  larger  con- 
iftoiousnesses  which  we  know  in  ourselves  and  suppose  to 
exist  in  our  fellow-animals.  Some  such  doctrine  of 
atomistic  hylozoism  as  this  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
thorough-going  philosophy  of  evolution.  According  to  it 
there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  consoious- 

aod  as  th^  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaDeously,  they  must  pass  through 
it  In  mcoenion.  So  that  as  the  external  phenomena  responded  to  hecoma 
greater  in  number  and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity 
of  tlie  ehangea  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is  subject 
mat  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series  of  these  ehangea— 
$ktr§wni9i  mtim  a  oomdoutnMi, 

''Hence  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  ita 
envboninent  necessitates  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  sensorial  changes  to  a 
■iccifinn  ;  and  by  so  doing  ewlvn  a  diiHnet  eameiinuneit—tL  consciousness 
that  becomes  higher  as  the  succession  becomes  more  rapid  and  the  corre- 
i|MMidence  more  complete."  {Ibid,  §  179.) 

It  la  true  that  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (vol.  xiv.  p.  716)  Mr.  Spencer 
taiiea  tbiU  he  means  by  this  passage  to  tell  us  anything  about  the  origin  of 
cooadousneas  at  all.  It  resembles,  however,  too  many  other  places  in  hit 
ftjrcbology  (e.g.  g§  48,  110, 344)  not  to  be  taken  as  a  serious  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  consciousness  must  at  a  certain  point  be  'evolved.'  That, 
wlien  a  critic  calls  his  attention  to  the  inanity  of  his  words,  Mr.  Spencer 
siMmld  say  he  never  meant  anything  particular  by  them,  is  simply  an 
enunpte  of  the  scandalous  vagueness  with  which  this  sort  of  '  chrome- 
pkUoaophy '  is  carried  on. 
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ness,  following  the  degrees  of  complication  &nd  aggregfr>  { 
tioD  of  the  printordiaJ   mind-dns^t.     To  prove  the  separ&te  I 
'  existence  of  these  degrees  of  consciousness  by  indirect  evi- 
dence, since  direct  intuition  of  them  is  not  to  be  had,  bo^  J 
comes  therefore  the  first  dut^  of  psychological  evolaliomanC^ 


aOME  AU.BOED  PROOFS  TBAT  HmD-DITBT  EXISTS. 

Some  of  this  duty  we  fiud  already  jierformed  by  a  ni 
ber  of  philosophers  who,  though  not  interested  at  all  in  ' 
evolution,  have  nevertheless  on  independent  grounds  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  •£ 
sub-conscious  mental  life.  The  criticism  of  this  general 
opinion  and  its  grounds  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  a 
while.  At  present  let  us  merely  deal  with  the  arguments 
assumed  to  prove  aggregation  of  bits  of  mind-staff  into 
distinctly  sensible  feelings.  They  are  clear  and  admit  of  a 
clear  reply.  | 

The  German  physiologist  A.  Tick,  in  1862,  was,  80  far  I 
as  I  know,  the  first  to  use  them.  He  made  experiments  on 
the  discrimination  of  the  feelings  of  wai'mth  and  of  touch, 
when  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  skin  was  excited 
through  a  hole  in  a  card,  the  surrounding  parts  being  pro- 
tected by  the  card.  He  found  that  under  these  circum- 
stances mistakes  were  frequently  made  by  the  patient,* 
and  concluded  that  this  must  be  because  the  number  of 

*  llis  own  words  nre:  "  Hiatiikes  Rre  made  ia  tbe  sense  that  he  sdmlU 
havliig  l)c«D  Uiuclied.  wbra  iu  reality  it  was  radiant  heat  that  aSeclfid  hts 
skin.  In  our  own  bcfore-mcntionrd  experiments  there  was  never  aiijr  (l9- 
cepllou  on  Ihc  entire  palmur  ^idc  of  the  hnnd  or  on  the  face.  On  the  b»ck 
of  the  hand  in  one  case  in  h  series  of  00  stimulations  4  mlelftkes  occurred, 
in  another  case  S  inislakea  in  iH  stimulatlonB.  On  the  cxri'iisor  side  of  Ibe 
upper  arm  8  deceptions  out  of  48»it!muliitiooB  were  qo tired,  and  in  theciM 
of  another  individiml.  1  out  of  til.  In  one  eaee  over  the  spine  8  decepUoDi 
Id  a  series  of  II  excitations  nerc  observed  ;  in  anotlier.  4  out  of  10.  Ob 
the  lumliar  spine  6  deceptions  came  among  29  stimulations,  and  again  4 
out  of  T.  There  ia  certniniy  not  yet  cnougli  mnteria)  on  which  to  rest  ft 
calculation  of  prohabiiities.  but  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  that 
on  the  back  there  Is  no  question  of  even  a  moderately  accurate  dlacrimina- 
tlon  between  warmth  and  a  light  pressure  so  far  as  but  small  portions  of 
■kin  come  into  play.  Il  ha*  bten  as  yet  impossible  to  make  eorrespondiog 
experiments  with  regard  to  sensibility  to  cold."  (Iiehrb.  d.  AoM.  n. 
Phjnlol.  d.  Bioneaorguie  (1863),  p.  20.) 
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Bensations  from  the  elementary  nerve-tips  affected  was  too 
small  to  sum  itself  distinctly  into  either  of  the  qualities  of 
feeling  in  question.  He  tried  to  show  how  a  different 
manner  of  the  summation  might  give  rise  in  one  case  to  the 
heat  and  in  another  to  the  touch. 

*'A  feeling  of  temperature,''  he  says,  '^arises  when  the  intenaitiet 
of  the  units  of  feeling  are  evenly  gradated,  so  that  between  two 
elements  a  and  b  no  other  unit  can  spatially  intervene  whose  intensity 
is  not  also  between  that  of  a  and  6.  A  feeling  of  contact  perhaps  arises 
when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  Both  kinds  of  feeling,  however,  are 
composed  of  the  same  units.'' 

But  it  is  obviously  far  clearer  to  interpret  such  a  grada- 
tion of  intensities  as  a  brain-fact  than  as  a  mind-fact  If 
in  the  brain  a  tract  were  first  excited  in  one  of  the  ways 
suggested  by  Prof.  Fick,  and  then  again  in  the  other,  it 
might  very  well  happen,  for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  psychic  accompaniment  in  the  one  case  would 
be  heat,  and  in  the  other  pain.  The  pain  and  the  heat  would, 
however,  not  be  composed  of  psychic  units,  but  would  each 
be  the  direct  result  of  one  total  brain-process.  So  long  as 
this  latter  interpretation  remains  open,  Fick  cannot  be  held 
to  have  proved  psychic  summation. 

Later,  both  Spencer  and  Taine,  independently  of  each 
other,  took  up  the  same  line  of  thought.  Mr.  Spencer's 
reasoning  is  worth  quoting  in  extenso.    He  writes  : 

*' Although  the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally  simple,  homo- 
geneous, unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures,  yet  they  are  not  so. 
There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feeling  which,  as  ordinarily  experienced, 
seems  elementary,  that  is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  x\nd  after  re- 
solving it  into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  suspect- 
ing that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also  compound,  and 
may  have  proximate  components  like  those  which  we  can  in  this  one 
instance  identify. 

'*  Musical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly  simple  feeling 
which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feelings.  Well  known  experi- 
ments prove  that  when  equal  blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  tlie  noises  are  no  longer  identified 
tn  separate  states  of  consciousness,  and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a 
oontiiimous  state  of  consciousness,  called  a  tone.    In  further  inoreasing 
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the  TT.piclity  of  tbe  blows,  thfl  tone  nndergoee  the  change  of  qnality  dia- 
tingnishcd  as  rise  in  plich  ;  and  it  continues  to  ri»e  in  pilch  as  tbe  blows 
continue  to  increase  in  rapidity,  until  it  reaches  an  aeuteneas  beyond 
which  it  ia  no  longer  appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  thaloutof  auitaof  feel- 
ing of  the  same  kind,  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  the  units  are  more  or  less  integrated. 

■'  This  ia  not  all.  The  inqutrica  of  Professor  Helmholtz  have  shown 
that  when,  along  with  one  series  of  these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there 
is  generated  another  series  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  though 
not  so  lond,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  known  as  its  timbre. 
As  various  musical  instruments  show  ub,  toues  which  are  alike  in  pitch 
and  strength  are  distinguishable  by  their  harshness  or  sweetness,  their 
ringing  or  their  liquid  characters;  and  all  their  specific  pecnliaritiee  are 
proved  to  arise  from  the  combiuation  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  sup- 
plementary series  of  recurrent  noises  with  the  chief  series  of  recurrent 
noises.  So  that  while  the  nnljkenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differencee 
of  pitch  in  tones  are  due  to  differences  of  integration  among  the  recnr- 
rent  noises  of  one  series,  the  unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  sa  differ- 
ences of  timbre,  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  integration  with  this  seriei 
of  other  series  having  other  degrees  of  inlfigration.  And  thus  an 
enormous  number  of  qualitatively 'Contrasted  kinds  of  consciousnesg 
ihat  seem  severally  elementary  prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simpls 
kind  of  consciousness,  combined  and  recombJned  with  itself  in  midti- 
tudinous  ways. 

"Can  we  stop  short  here?  If  the  different  sensations  known  u 
sounds  are  built  out  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not  to  be  rationally  inferred 
that  so  likewise  are  tho  different  sensations  known  as  Listes,  and  the 
different  sensations  known  as  odore,  and  the  different  sensations  known 
as  colore  f  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there  is  a  unit 
eommon  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classea  of  sensations  f  If  the 
unlikenesses  among  the  sensations  of  each  class  may  be  due  to  unlike- 
nesses among  the  modes  of  aggregation  of  a  unit  of  oonBciousuess  com- 
mon Co  them  all ;  so  too  may  the  much  greater  unlikenesses  between 
the  seusnlions  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There  may  be  » 
single  primordial  etenicnt  of  consciousness,  and  the  countless  kinds  of 
oonsciousneas  may  be  produced  by  the  compounding  of  this  element 
with  itself  and  the  recorapounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another 
in  higher  and  higher  degrees :  so  producing  increased  mnltipUoity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

"Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element  1  I  think  we  have. 
That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves  to  be  the  unit  of  oompoei- 
tion  of  the  sensation  of  musical  tone,  is  allied  t<i  ceriain  other  simple 
mental  impressions  differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  stiock.  Though  we  distinguish  such  a  nerroos 
shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it  does  not  differ  very 
mnob  from  nervous  shocks  of  other  kinds.     An  electric  discharge  sent 
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through  the  body  oauses  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sudden  loud  re- 
port causes.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the  eyes, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a  start  or  shook  ;  and 
though  the  feeling  so  named  seems,  like  the  electric  shock,  to  have  th# 
body  at  large  for  its  seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  oorrela* 
tire  rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  disturbance,  yet  on  re* 
membering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the  instantaneous 
tranait  of  an  object  across  the  field  of  vision,  I  think  it  may  be  perceived 
that  the  feeling  aecompanying  the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced 
Tery  nearly  to  the  same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated 
is,  in  fact,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  consciousness 
caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  pain  or  other  feeling  that 
commences  the  instant  after);  which  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a 
blow  may  be  taken  as  the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous 
ahook.  The  fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  differ^ 
cnt  stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves  cause  feelings  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  quality  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  recollect  that 
distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies  appreciable  duration;  and  that 
when  the  duration  is  greatly  abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
some  mental  change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious  of  a  taste  as 
sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  continuity  of  state.  If  tUI 
state  does  not  last  long  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  of  this  or  that  kind;  and  becomes  a  momentary 
modification  very  similar  to  momentary  modifications  otherwise  caused. 
"It  is  possible,  then — may  we  not  even  say  probable f— that  some- 
thing of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous  shock  is  the 
ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the  unlikenesses  among 
oar  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes  of  integration  of  this  ultimate 
unit.  I  say  of  the  same  order,  because  there  are  discernible  differences 
among  nervous  shocks  that  are  differently  caused  ;  and  the  primitive 
nervous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of  them.  And  I 
say  of  the  same  order,  for  the  further  reason  that  while  we  may 
ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in  nature,  we  must  suppose  a  great 
unlikeness  in  degree.  The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  such  are  vio- 
lent— ^must  be  violent  before  they  can  be  perceived  amid  the  proces- 
sion of  multitudinous  vivid  feelings  suddenly  interrupted  by  them. 
Bat  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of  which  the  different  forms 
of  feeling  consist,  we  must  assume  to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or 
eren  of  very  slight  intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions 
composed  of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordinarily 
called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable ;  indeed  life  would  cease  at 
once.  We  must  thitik  of  them  rather  as  successive  faint  pulses  of  sub- 
jective change,  each  having  the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of 
snbjective  change  distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock.'*  * 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  §00. 
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CoDTinoing  as  this  argameut  of  Mr.  Spencer's  may 
appear  on  a  first  reading,  it  is  singular  how  weak  it  really 
is."^  We  do,  it  is  true,  when  we  stady  the  connection  be- 
tween a  musical  note  and  its  oatward  caase,  find  the  note 
simple  and  continaons  while  the  canse  is  multiple  and  dis- 
crete. Somewhere,  then,  there  is  a  transformation,  redac- 
tion, or  fosion.    The  gaestion    is,  Where? — in  tlie  nerve- 


/■ 

"  T  1 

' 

world  or  in  the  mind-world?    Really  we  have  no  experi- 
mental proof  by  which  to  decide  ;  and  if  decide  we  most, 

*  Oddly  enough,  Hr,  Spencer  aeems  quiieuoswareof  the  generaihato- 
tton  of  Ibe  theor;  of  elcmentarj  uolls  of  mlnd-Mulf  in  the  evolnltotiMT 
phllORopby.  We  have  seen  It  to  be  absolutely  Indtepen table,  If  that  phi- 
loaopby  U  to  work,  lo  postulale  ronscioiiBnesa  [□  the  nebula, — the  aimpleat 
way  being,  of  course,  to  suppose  every  atom  animated.  Mr,  Speocer,  how- 
ercr.  will  have  U  (e  g.  First  Piicciplcs.  g  71)  thnl  consclousnese  is  only  tho 
occaatonal  result  of  the  '  Imnsformatlon  '  of  n  rertaln  ninounC  of  '  phyalol 
force 'to  which  It  Is  'equivalent.'  Presumably  a  lirnlu  must  already  be  tlwra 
before  aoy  such  *  transfomiation '  can  take  plarc :  and  so  Ibe  argumenl 
quoted  In  the  text  staads  as  a  mere  local  detail,  without  feoeral  bearinga. 
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analogy  and  a  priori  probabilitj  can  alone  guide  as.  Mr. 
Spencer  assumes  that  the  fusion  must  come  to  pass  in  the 
mental  world,  and  that  the  physical  processes  get  through 
air  and  ear,  auditory  nerve  and  medulla,  lower  brain  and 
hemispheres,  without  their  number  being  reduced.  Figure 
25,  on  the  previous  page,  will  make  the  point  clear. 

Let  the  b*ne  a — b  represent  the  threshold  of  conscious^ 
ness  :  then  everything  drawn  below  that  line  will  symbolize 
a  physical  process,  everything  above  it  will  mean  a  fact 
of  mind.  Let  the  crosses  stand  for  the  physical  blows,  the 
circles  for  the  events  in  successively  higher  orders  of  nerve- 
cells,  and  the  horizontal  marks  for  the  facts  of  feeling. 
Spencer's  argument  implies  that  each  order  of  cells  trans- 
mits just  as  many  impulses  as  it  receives  to  the  cells  above 
it ;  so  that  if  the  blows  come  at  the  rate  of  20,000  in  a  second 
tlio  cortical  cells  discharge  at  the  same  rate,  and  one  unit 
of  feeling  corresponds  to  each  one  of  the  20,000  discharges. 
Then,  and  only  then,  does  ^integration*  occur,  by  the 
20»000  units  of  feeling  ^  compounding  with  themselves  *  into 
the  'continuous  state  of  consciousness*  represented  by  the 
short  line  at  the  top  of  the  figure. 

Now  such  an  interpretation  as  this  flies  in  the  face  of 
physical  analogy,  no  less  than  of  logical  intelligibility. 
Consider  physical  analogy  first 

A  pendulum  may  be  deflected  by  a  single  blow,  and  swing 
back.  Will  it  swing  back  the  more  often  the  more  we  multi- 
ply the  blows  ?  No ;  for  if  they  rain  upon  the  pendulum  too 
fast,  it  will  not  swing  at  all  but  remain  deflected  in  a  sensi- 
bly stationary  state.  In  other  words,  increasing  the  cause 
numerically  need  not  equally  increase  numerically  the 
effect  Blow  through  a  tube:  you  got  a  certain  musical 
note  ;  and  increasing  the  blowing  increases  for  a  certain  time 
the  loudness  of  the  note.  Will  this  be  true  indefinitely  ? 
No ;  for  when  a  certain  force  is  reached,  the  note,  instead  of 
growing  louder,  suddenly  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  its 
higher  octave.  Turn  on  the  gas  slightly  and  light  it :  you 
get  a  tiny  flame.  Turn  on  more  gas,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
flame  increases.  Will  this  relation  increase  indefinitely? 
No,  again;  for  at  a  certain  moment  up  shoots  the  flame 
into  a  ragged  streamer  and  begins  to  hiss.    Send  slowly 
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Uirongh  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  gastrocnemiaB  muscle  a  sno>  1 
cession  of  galvanic  shocks :  you  get  a  Buccession  of  twitcbe& 
Increasing  the  Dumber  of  shocks  does  not  increase  the 
twitching;  on  the  contrary,  it  stops  it,  and  we  have  the 
muscle  in  the  apparently  stationary  state  of  contractioD 
called  tetanas.  This  last  fact  is  the  true  analogue  of  what 
must  happen  between  the  nerve-cell  and  the  sensory  fibre. 
It  is  certain  that  cells  are  more  inert  than  fibres,  and  that 
rapid  vibrations  in  the  latter  can  only  arouse  relatively 
simple  processes  or  states  in  the  former.  The  higher 
cells  may  have  even  a  slower  rate  of  explosion  than  the 
lower,  and  so  the  twenty  thousand  supposed  blows  of  the 
outer  air  may  be  'integrated'  in  the  cortes  into  a  very 
small  number  of  cell -discharges  in  a  second.  This  other 
diagram  will  serve  to  contrast  this  supposition  with 
Spencer's.  In  Fig.  26  all  'integration'  occurs  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  The  frequency  of  cell-events 
becomes  more  and  more  reduced  as  we  approach  the  cella 
to  which  feeling  is  most  directly  attached,  until  at  last  we 
come  to  a  condition  of  things  symbolized  by  the  larger 
ellipse,  which  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  some  rather 
massive  and  slow  process  of  tension  and  discharge  in  the 
cortical  centres,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  the  feeling  of  mnsical 
tone  symbolized  by  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  diagram 
eimply  and  totally  corresponds.  It  is  as  if  a  long  file 
of  men  were  to  start  one  after 
the  other  to  reach  a  distant  point 
The  road  at  first  is  good  and 
they  keep  their  original  distance 
apart  Presently  it  is  intersected 
by  bogs  each  worse  than  the  last* 
so  that  the  front  men  get  so  re- 
tarded that  the  hinder  ones  catch 
up  with  them  before  the  journey 
is  done,  and  all  arrive  together 
Via.  M.  at  the  goaL* 

■Tlie  compounding  of  cnion  mfiy  b«  Hi-alt  wiib  in  fm  IdenUcBl  w»7. 
He1inbi>1rz  Lhs  !.ljown  tbnt  if  green  light  and  red  light  full  simulUneoualj 
on  the  retina,  ve  aee  the  color  yellow.  The  niind-sliiff  theory  woald  In- 
terpret tbtaw  acue  where  the  feeling  green  and  the  feeling  red  'oook- 
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On  this  Bupposition  there  are  no  nnperoeived  onitB  of 
mind-stuff  preceding  and  composing  the  full  consciousness. 
The  latter  is  itself  an  immediate  psychic  fact  and  bears 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  neural  state  which  is  its  un- 
conditional accompaniment  Did  each  neural  shock  give 
rise  to  its  own  psychic  shock,  and  the  psychic  shocks  then 
oombine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  why  sever- 
ing one  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  from  another 
should  break  up  the  integrity  of  the  consciousness.  The 
out  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  psychic  world.  The  atoms 
of  mind-stuff  ought  to  float  off  from  the  nerve-matter  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  oome  together  over  it  and  fuse,  just 
as  well  as  if  it  had  not  been  made.  We  know,  however, 
that  they  do  not ;  that  severance  of  the  paths  of  conduction 
between  a  man*s  left  auditory  centre  or  optical  centre  and 
the  rest  of  his  cortex  will  sever  all  communication  between 
the  words  which  he  hears  or  sees  written  and  the  rest  of 
his  ideas. 

Moreover,  if  feelings  can  mix  into  a  terfium  quid,  why 
do  we  not  take  a  feeling  of  greenness  and  a  feeling  of  red- 
ness, and  make  a  feeling  of  yellowness  out  of  them  ?  Why 
has  optics  neglected  the  open  road  to  truth,  and  wasted 
centuries  in  disputing  about  theories  of  color-composition 
which  two  minutes  of  introspection  would  have  settled 
forever!*  We  cannot  mix  feelings  as  such,  though  we  may 
mix  the  objects  we  feel,  and  from  their  mixture  get  new 
feelings.  We  cannot  even  (as  we  shall  later  see)  have  two 
feelings  in  our  mind  at  once.  At  most  we  can  compare 
together  objects  previously  presented  to  ur  in  distinct  feel- 
ings ;  but  then  we  find  each  object  stubbornly  maintaining 


bine'  into  the  terUum  quid  of  feeling,  yellow.  What  really  occurs  is  do 
doubt  that  a  third  kind  of  nerve-process  is  set  up  when  the  combined  lights 
trnpiuge  oD  the  retina, — not  simply  the  process  of  red  plus  the  process  of 
green,  but  something  quite  different  from  both  or  either.  Of  course,  then, 
there  are  no  feelings,  either  of  red  or  of  green,  present  to  the  mind  at  all ; 
but  the  feeling  of  yellow  which  m  there,  answers  as  directly  to  the  nenre- 
proceas  which  momentarily  then  exists,  as  the  feelings  of  green  and  red 
would  answer  to  their  respective  nerve-processes  did  the  latter  happen  to  be 
taking  place. 

•  Cf .  Mill's  Logic,  book  vi.  chap.  nr.  g  8. 
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its  separate  identitj  before  conscioasness,  whatever  thai 
venliet  of  the  comparison  may  be.*  1 

sEXF-couFomninro  of  kentai.  facts  is  ibadxissiblb.  " 

But  there  ia  a  still  more  fatal  obj'ectioii  to  the  theory  of 
mental  units  '  compounding  with  themselves '  or  '  integrat- 
ing."  It  is  logically  unintelligible ;  it  leaves  out  the  es- 
sential feature  of  all  the  '  combinations '  we  actually  know. 
AU  the  '  combinations '  which  ux  actually  know  art  EFFECTS, 
wrought  by  the-  units  said  to  be  '  combiTted,'  upon  bomb  ektitt 
OTHER  THAN  THEMSELVES.  Without  this  feature  of  a  mediam  . 
or  vehicle,  the  notion  of  combination  has  no  sense. 

"  A  multitude  of  contractile  units,  by  joint  action,  and  by  being  all 
connected,  for  inatance,  witb  a  single  tendon,  will  pull  at  tbe  same,  and 
will  bring  about  a  dynamical  effect  which  is  nndoubiedly  the  resuttaiit 
of  their  combined  individual  energies,  ...  On  the  whole,  tendons  an 
to  muBcalar  fibres,  and  bones  are  to  tendons,  combining  recipienta  ot 
mtchanical  energies,  A  medium  of  composition  is  indispensable  to  the 
summation  of  energies.  To  realize  the  complete  dependent 
ical  resultants  on  a  combining  subfitratum,  one  may  fancy  for  a  n 
all  the  individually  contracting  muscular  elements  severed  from  their 
attachments.  They  might  then  still  be  capable  of  oontntcting  with  tba 
same  energy  as  before,  yet  no  co-operative  resnit  wonld  be  accomtdished. 
The  medium  of  dynamical  combination  wonld  be  wanting.  The  mul- 
tiple energies,  singly  exerted  on  no  common  recipient,  would  Iom 
themselves  on  entirely  isolat«d  and  disconnected  efforls."t 

In  other  words,  no  possible  number  of  entities  (call  them 
as  yon  hke,  whether  forces,  material  particles,  or  mental  | 
elements)  can  sum  themselves  together.     Each  remains,  in.  I 
the  sum,  what  it  always  was  ;  and  the  sum  itself  exists  onlj 
for  a  bystander  who  happens  to  overlook  the  units  and  ti3 

*  I  find  JD  my  students  an  almost  invincible  tendency  to  think  thai  m 
oin  imuiedinlely  perceive  that  feelings  do  comliiae.  "  What !"  they  say, 
"  1b  not  Ibe  Insle  of  lemonade  composed  of  that  of  lemon  pjtu  that  of 
tuearT"  This  ia  taking  the  combining  of  objects  for  that  at  feelinga. 
Till;  pbysical  lemonade  contains  l>otb  the  lemon  and  the  sugar,  but  Us 
taste  do<s  not  contain  their  tastes,  for  If  tliere  are  any  two  things  which 
■re  certainly  not  present  in  the  tasle  of  lemoDsde.  those  are  the  lemon-WUT 
on  the  one  band  and  the  sugar-sweet  on  the  olber.  These  tastes  an 
•bseni  utterly.  The  entirely  new  taste  which  is  present  membla.  It  Is  tnu^ 
both  those  tastes ;  but  In  Chapter  Sill  we  shall  see  thai  resembtanoe  caa 
not  alwnys  bv  held  to  involve  purtial  Idtntily. 

1  E   .MoDlgomcry,  in  ■  Mimi,'  v,  18-18.     See  also  pp.  M-B, 
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apprehend  the  sum  as  such  ;  or  else  it  exists  in  the  shape 

of  some  other  ^ed  on  an  entity  external  to  the  sum  itself. 

Liet  it  not  be  objected  that  H,  and  O  combine  of  themselves 

into  'water/  and  thenceforward  exhibit  new  properties. 

They  do  not    The  *  water  *  is  just  the  old  atoms  in  the 

new  position,  H-O-H ;  the  *  new  properties '  are  just  their 

combined  tffedts^  when  in  this  position,  upon  external  media, 

snch  as  our  sense-organs  and  the  various  reagents  on  which 

water  may  exert  its  properties  and  be  known. 

"  Aggregations  are  organized  wholes  only  when  they  behave  as  such 
in  the  presence  of  other  things.  A  statue  is  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ticles of  marble ;  but  as  such  it  has  no  unity.  For  the  spectator  it  is 
one;  in  itself  it  is  an  aggregate;  just  as,  to  the  consciousness  of  an  ant 
crawling  over  it,  it  may  again  appear  a  mere  aggregate.  No  sununing 
up  of  parts  can  make  an  unity  of  a  mass  of  discrete  constituents,  unless 
this  unity  exist  for  some  other  subject,  not  for  the  mass  itself."  * 

Just  so,  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  'forces* 
themselves  do  not  combine  into  the  diagonal  resultant ;  a 
body  is  needed  on  which  they  may  impinge,  to  exhibit  their 
resultant  effect.  No  more  do  musical  sounds  combine  per 
%t  into  concords  or  discords.  Concord  and  discord  are 
names  for  their  combined  effects  on  that  external  medium^ 
the  ear. 


*  J.  Royce,  '  Miud/  vi.  p.  876.  Lotze  has  set  forth  the  truth  of  this  law 
more  clearly  and  copiously  than  any  other  writer.  Unfortunately  he  is  too 
lengthy  to  quote.  Sec  his  Microcosmus,  bk.  n.  ch.  i.  §  5;  Metaphysik, 
^  342,  2S0 ;  Outlines  of  Metaphysics,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  gg  8, 4,  6.  Compare 
also  Reid's  Intellectual  Powers,  essay  v.  chap,  iii  ad  fin.;  Bowne's  Meta- 
physics, pp.  861-76;  St.  J.  Mivurt:  Nature  and  Thought,  pp.  98-101;  S. 
Oomey:  'Monism,'  In  'Mind.'vi.  168;  and  the  article  by  Prof .  Royce, 
Just  quoted,  on  '  Mind-stuff  and  Ueality.' 

In  dtfenee  qf  the  mind-Btuff  view,  see  W.  E.  Clifford:  '  Mind/  m.  67  (re* 
printed  in  his  'Lectures  and  Essays,'  ii.  71);  Q.  T.  Fechner,  Psycho- 
physik,  Bd.  ii.  cap.  xlv;  II.  Tainc:  on  Intelligence,  bk.  iii;  E.  Haeckel; 
'  Zellseelen  u.  Seelenzellen  '  in  GesHmmelte  pop.  Vortrftge,  Bd.  i.  p.  148;  W. 
8.  Duncan  .  Conscious  Matter,  pcutiim;  H.  ZOtlner:  Natur  d.  Cometen,  pp. 
ff.;  Alfred  Barratt:   *  Physical  Ethic  '  and  '  Physical  Metempiric,'jpaf- 

1/  J.  Soury:  '  Hylozoismus,'  in  '  Kosmos,'  V.  Jahrg.,  Hefl  x.  p.  241;  A. 
Main:  'Mind.'  i.  292,  481,  666;  ii.  129,  402;  Id.  Kevue  Philos.,  ii.  86,  88» 
419;  HI.  61,602;  iv.  402;  P.  W.  Prankland:  'Mind,'  vi.  116;  Whittaker 
'Mind,'  VI.  498  (historical);  Morton  Prince:  The  Nature  of  Mind  and 
Human  Automatism  (1885);  A.  Kiehl:  Dor  philosophische  Eriticismus,  Bd. 
n.  Theil  2,  2ter  Abschuitt,  2tc8  Cap.  (1887).  The  clearest  of  all  ih 
itatements  is,  as  far  as  It  goes,  that  of  Prince. 
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Where  the  elemeotal  units  are  snpposed  to  be  feeliugtt, 
the  case  ia  in  no  wise  altered.  Take  a  handred  of  tliem, 
shuffle  them  and  pack  them  as  close  together  as  you  ciui 
(whatever  that  may  mean) ;  still  each  remains  the  same  feel- 
ing it  always  was,  shut  in  its  own  skin,  windowless,  igno- 
rant of  what  the  other  feelings  are  and  mean.  There  would 
be  a  hnndred-and-firet  feeling  there,  if,  when  a  gronp  or 
series  of  snch  feelings  were  set  up,  a  consciousness  belong- 
ing to  the  group  as  stick  should  emerge.  And  this  lOlst  feel- 
ing would  be  a  totally  new  fact;  the  100  original  feeliuf^ 
might,  by  a  curious  physical  law,  be  a  signal  for  its  creation, 
when  they  came  together;  bat  they  would  have  no  sub- 
stantial identity  with  it,  nor  it  with  them,  and  one  could 
never  deduce  the  one  from  the  others,  or  (in  any  intelligible  i 
sense)  say  that  they  evolved  it.  | 

Take  a  sentence  of  a  dozea  words,  and  take  twelve  men 
and  tell  to  each  one  word.   Then  stand  the  men  in  a  row  or 
jam  them  in  a  bunch,  and  let  each  think  of  his  word  as 
intently  as  he  will ;  nowhere  will  there  be  a  consciousuesa 
of  the  whole  sentence.*     We  talk  of  the  '  spirit  of  the  age/  ■ 
and  the  'sentiment  of  the  people,'  and  in  varions  ways  we  \ 
hypostatize  '  public  opinion,'    But  we  know  this  to  be  sym- 
bolic speech,  and  never  dream   that   the   spirit,  opinion, 
sentiment,  etc.,  constitute  a  consciousness  other  than,  aud 
additional  to,  that  of  the  several   indinduals  whom   the 
words   'age,'  'people,'   or  'public'   denote.     The   privato  r 
minds  do  not  agglomerate  into  a  higher  compound  mind.   I 
This   has   always   been  the   invincible   contention  of    the 
spiritnalista  against  the  associationiats  in  Psychologj-, — a 
contention  which  we  shall    take   up  at  greater  length   iu 
Chapter  X.     The  associationists  say  the  mind  is  constituted 


might  B&y  that  altbough  it  is  true  Ibal  netlber  *  blind  t 
■MD  nor  »  dof  man  by  bimself  can  comp&re  sounds  with  colon,  yet 
titic«  one  hesrs  aod  tbe  other  see*  tbey  might  do  so  both  together.  .  .  . 
But  whether  they  are  apart  orclnee  logetber  makes  nodiSereace;  nol  ev^ 
If  they  permaneotly  keep  house  together;  no.  not  if  they  were  Siameac 
twioa.  or  more  than  Siamese  twins,  aod  were  inseparably  gronn  together, 
would  It  make  the  naiiimptton  any  more  possible.  Only  when  sound  and 
color  are  represented  in  the  nme  reality  is  it  thiukable  that  they  should 
ba  compared."    (BrealaQo:  Psychologic,  p.  209.) 
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by  a  moltiplioity  of  distinot  ^  ideas '  aaaociated  into  a  unitj. 
There  is,  they  say,  an  idea  of  a,  and  also  an  idea  of  & 
Therefore,  they  say,  there  is  an  idea  of  a  -f  &>  or  of  a  and  b 
together.  Which  is  like  saying  that  the  mathematioal 
square  of  a  plus  that  of  b  is  equal  to  the  square  ot  a  +  b, 
a  palpable  untruth.  Idea  of  a  -f  idea  of  ft  is  no^  identical 
with  idea  of  (a  -f-  b).  It  is  one,  they  are  two ;  in  it,  what 
knows  a  also  knows  b ;  in  them,  what  knows  a  is  expressly 
posited  as  not  knowing  b ;  etc.  In  short,  the  two  separate 
ideas  can  never  by  any  logic  be  made  to  figure  as  one  and 
the  same  thing  as  the  ^associated '  idea. 

This  is  what  the  spiritualists  keep  sajring ;  and  since  we 
do,  as  a  matter  of  faoi  have  the  '  compounded  *  idea,  and  do 
know  a  and  b  together,  they  adopt  a  farther  hypothesis  to 
explain  that  fact.  The  separate  ideas  exist,  they  say,  but 
effect  a  third  entity,  the  soul.  Hiia  has  the  '  compounded ' 
idea,  if  you  please  so  to  call  it ;  and  the  compounded  idea 
is  an  altogether  new  psychic  fact  to  which  the  separate  ideas 
stand  in  the  relation,  not  of  constituents,  but  of  occasions 
of  production. 

This  argument  of  the  spiritualists  against  the  association- 
ists  has  never  been  answered  by  the  latter.  It  holds  good 
against  any  talk  about  self-compounding  amongst  feelings, 
against  any  ^blending,*  or  ^complication/  or  'mental 
chemistry/  or  *  psychic  synthesis,*  which  supposes  a  re- 
sultant consciousness  to  float  off  from  the  constituents |)er  «e, 
in  the  absence  of  a  supernumerary  principle  of  conscious- 
ness which  they  may  affect  The  mind-stuff  theory,  in 
short,  is  unintelligible.  Atoms  of  feeling  cannot  compose 
higher  feelings,  any  more  than  atoms  of  matter  can  compose 
physical  things  I  The  'things,*  for  a  clear-headed  ato- 
mistic  evolutionist,  are  not  Nothing  is  but  the  everlasting 
atoms.  When  grouped  in  a  certain  way,  tve  name  them 
this  '  thing  *  or  that ;  but  the  thing  we  name  has  no  exist- 
ence out  of  our  mind.  So  of  the  states  of  mind  which  are 
supposed  to  be  compound  because  they  know  many  differ- 
ent things  together.  Since  indubitably  such  states  do  exist, 
they  must  exist  as  single  new  facts,  effects,  possibly,  as 
the  spiritualists  say,  on  the  Soul  (we  will  not  decide  that 
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point  here),  but  at  any  rate  independent  and  integral,  anu 

not  compounded  of  pajcliic  atoms.*  1 

CAN  STATES  OF  MLND  BE  ITNCONSCIOUBP  ^ 

Tlie  passion  foi  unity  and  smoothness  is  in  some  minds 
BO  insatiate  that,  in  spite  of  the  logical  clearness  of  these 
reasonings  and  conclusions,  many  will  fail  to  be  influenced 
by  tbem.  They  establish  a  sort  of  disjointedness  in  things 
which  in  certain  quarters  will  appear  intolerable.     They 

*  The  render  must  obserrc  ttmt  we  art:  rcitsoning  altogelht-r  about  ihe 
logic  ul  the  niiDd-BLulI  Uieury.  about  wUelber  it  can  ta^lain  lAt  coiuUlutioH 
of  higher  menial  Bt&tcs  by  viewing  them  ae  idenCieal  tcUh  loievr  atua 
summed  logelher.  Wc  eay  ibe  twu  sons  of  fact  are  uoi  ideaiicBl :  a  higher 
stale  M  Dot  a  lot  of  lower  stnlea  ;  it  is  itself.  When,  however,  a  lol  of 
lower  states  have  evnie  togetber.  or  nbeo  cenaio  brain -conditions  occur 
together  which,  ^  Uny  oecurred  teparaUlj/,  aould  prodaee  a  lot  of  lower 
states,  we  have  not  fur  a  moment  pretended  thai  a  higher  state  may  not 
emerge.  In  fact  It  does  emerge  under  those  couditions  :  and  our  Chapter 
IX  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  proof  of  this  fnct.  But  such  emergence 
la  that  of  a  new  psychic  entity,  and  is  lolo  eaUt  different  from  «ucb  U 
'integration'  of  the  lower  stales  as  the  mind  stuff  theory  iiltiina. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  suppose  that  anyone  should  misialie  criticism  of 
■  certain  theory  about  a  fact  for  doubt  of  the  fact  itself.  And  yet  tha 
oonfuaion  is  made  in  high  quarter  enough  lo  justify  our  remarks.  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  in  his  arlicle  Psychology  in  the  Encyclopieilia  Brllannica,  speak- 
ing of  the  liypotheidB  that  "  a  series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  ilaelf  ■■ 
aserics,"  says  (p.  39):  "  Paradox  is  loo  mild  a  word  for  it,  even  contndtctloa 
will  hardly  suffice  "  Wliereiipon.  Professor  Rain  Inkc  him  thus  to  task: 
■'  As  tn  "ft  series  of  stales  being  aware  of  Itself,  1  ronfess  I  see  no  Insur- 
mountable difficulty.  It  may  be  a  fact,  or  not  a  fact :  It  may  be  a  very 
clumsy  expr^ion  for  what  it  is  applied  lo  :  but  it  Is  neither  paradox  nor 
oaotradiction.  A  series  merely  contradicts  an  individual,  or  It  may  be 
two  or  more  individuals  K'  (M>existing  ;  bul  that  Is  too  general  to  excluda 
the  possihilily  of  self' knowledge.  It  certainly  does  nol  bring  the  prapeitf 
of  self-knowledge  Into  ilie  foreground,  which,  however,  is  nol  the  same 
as  denying  It.  An  algebraic  aeries  might  know  itself,  wilhout  any  coB- 
Undiclion  :  the  only  thing  against  il  is  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  fact.' 
('  Hind.'  XT  439).  Prof  Bain  Ihinka,  then,  that  all  the  bolher  Is  about  Ibo 
difficulty  of  seeing  how  a  series  of  feelings  can  have  the  knowledge  of 
itself  odclnf  Mill !!  As  it  anybody  ever  was  Irouliled  about  Ihat.  TUal, 
notoriously  enough.  Is  a  fact :  our  cunscluusness  Is  a  series  of  feelings  to 
which  every  now  and  Iheii  is  addai  a  retrospective  consciousness  that  they 
have  come  and  gone.  Wliat  Mr.  Ward  and  I  tire  Iroublpfinboul  Ismere^ 
the  siliincag  of  Ihe  mind-slufBals  nuil  araocialionlsls  continuing  lo  say  tbat 
the  '  series  of  stales '  u  the  '  awareness  of  itself  ;'  Ihai  if  lUu  states  be  pndted 
■evenlly.  their  collective  conAciousncje  is  m  ipto  given  ;  and  that  we  Dead 
00  farther  exDlanatiun,  ot  '  cvideuc«  of  the  fact.' 
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sweep  away  all  olianoe  of  ^  passing  without  break '  either 
from  the  material  to  the  mental,  or  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  mental ;  and  they  thrust  us  back  into  a  pluralism  of 
eonsoiousnesses— eaoh  arising  disoontinuouslj  in  the  midst 
of  two  disoonneoted  worlds,  material  and  mental — which  is 
eyen  worse  than  the  old  notion  of  the  separate  creation  of 
each  particular  soul.  But  the  malcontents  will  hardly  try 
to  refute  our  reasonings  by  direct  attack.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that,  turning  their  back  upon  them  altogether,  they 
will  devote  themselves  to  sapping  and  mining  the  region 
roundabout  imtil  it  is  a  bog  of  logical  liquefaction,  into  the 
midst  of  which  all  definite  conclusions  of  any  sort  may  be 
trusted  ere  long  to  sink  and  disappear. 

Our  reasonings  have  assumed  that  the  *  integration '  of 
a  thousand  psychic  units  must  be  either  just  the  units  over 
again,  simply  rebaptized,  or  else  something  real,  but  then 
other  than  and  additional  to  those  units ,  that  if  a  certain 
existing  fact  is  that  of  a  thousand  feelings,  it  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  that  of  one  feeling ;  for  the  essence  of  feeling 
is  to  be  felt,  and  as  a  psychic  existent  feds^  ho  it  must  he* 
If  the  one  feeling  feels  like  no  one  of  the  thousand,  in  what 
sense  can  it  be  said  to  he  the  thousand  ?  These  assumptions 
are  what  the  monists  will  seek  to  undermine.  The  Hegelizers 
amongst  them  will  take  high  ground  at  once,  and  say 
that  ^e  glory  and  beauty  of  the  psychic  life  is  that  in  it  all 
oontradictions  find  their  reconciliation ;  and  that  it  is  just 
because  the  facts  we  are  considering  are.  facts  of  the  self 
that  they  are  both  one  and  many  at  the  same  time.  With 
this  intellectual  temper  I  confess  that  I  cannot  contend. 
As  in  striking  at  some  unresisting  gossamer  with  a  club, 
one  but  overreaches  one's  self,  and  the  thing  one  aims  at 
gets  no  harm.     So  I  leave  this  school  to  its  devices. 

The  other  monists  are  of  less  deliquescent  frame,  and 
try  to  break  down  distinctness  among  mental  states  by 
making  a  diatinction.  This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
only  ingenious.  The  distinction  is  that  hetween  the  titicon- 
$cumB  and  the  consciona  heing  of  the  mental  state.  It  is  the 
sovereign  means  for  believing  what  one  likes  in  psychology, 
and  of  turning  what  might  become  a  science  into  a  tum- 
bling-ground for  whimsies.     It  has  numerous  champions. 
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and  elaborate  reasons  to  give  for  itselL     We  mast  theie>l 
fore  accord  it  dne  consideration.   In  diacQsaing  the  qaestion:  I 
DO  nNcoNscions  mehtax.  statek  exist  p  I 

it  will  be  best  to  give  the  list  of  so-called  proofs  as  biieftf  J 
as  possible,  and  to  follow  each  by  its  objection,  as  in  school 
las  tic  books.*  I 

First  Proof.  The  minimum  visibUe,  the  ■minimum  avdibdiB,  ' 
are  objects  composed  of  parts.  How  can  the  whole  affect 
the  sense  unless  each  part  does  ?  And  jet  each  part  does 
so  without  being  separately  sensible.  Leibnitz  calls  tha 
total  consciousness  an  '  aperception,'  the  supposed  insensi- 
ble conscionaness  by  the  name  of  'petiles  perceptions.' 

"To  judge  of  the  latter,"  he  safs,  "I  am  accustomed  loose  the  ex- 
ample o(  the  roariDg  of  the  eea  with  which  one  is  assailed  when  near  Ou 
shore.  To  hear  this  uoiae  as  one  does,  oue  must  hear  the  parts  which 
compose  its  totality,  that  is,  the  noise  of  each  wave,  .  .  .  although  this 
noise  would  not  be  noticed  if  its  wave  were  alone.  One  moat  be  affected 
a  Utile  by  the  movement  of  one  wave,  one  must  have  some  perception 
of  each  several  noise,  however  small  it  be.  Otherwise  one  would  not 
hear  that  of  100,000  waves,  for  of  100,000  seroa  one  c&o  never  make  a 
quantity."  t 

Reply.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  so-called  I 
'  fallacy  of  division,'  or  predicating  what  is  true  only  of  a 
collection,  of  each  member  of  the  collection  distributively. 
It  no  more  follows  that  if  a  thoosand  things  together  cause 
sensation,  one  thing  alone  mast  cause  it,  than  it  follows 
that  if  one  pound  weight  moves  a  balance,  then  one  ounce 
weight  must  move  it  too,  in  less  degree.  One  ounce 
weight  does  not  move  it  ai  all ;  its  movement  begins  with 

•  The  writers  aboul  ■  unconscious  cerebration  '  seem  somelimes  to  meui 
that  and  soroelimes  uocohscIoub  thought.  Tlie  arguments  which  follow 
are  culled  from  various  quarters.  The  reader  will  find  Ihem  mosi  aj»- 
leniatically  urged  by  E.  von  HHrtmann:  Philoaoph j  of  the  Uncoi^sclous,  voL 
I.  and  by  E.  Colsenel :  La  vie  Inconscleute  de  rEsprit(1880).  Consult  aUo 
T  Lajcock:  Mind  and  Brain,  vol  I  chap  v  (1860);  W.  B.  Oarpenter: 
Mental  Pbysiology,  chap,  xm,  P  P  Cobbe:  Darwinism  In  Moral*  and 
other  Bnays.  essay  xi,  Uiiwioscloiis  Cerebration  (1878);  F.  Bowen:  Mod- 
ern Philosophy,  pp  4*1-480  ;  B.  H.  Hutton  :  Coutempomry  Review,  nil, 
mr.  p.  201  :  J.  S.  Mill;  Exam,  of  llsmilion.  cbap.  x\:  Q.  U.  LeweK 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  3d  series.  Prob  ii.  chap  i.  and  also  Prob. 
III.  chap,  n,  DO.  Tliompson:  A.  System  of  Psychology,  chap,  xxznt 
J.  M.  BaldwlD.  Hand-book  of  Psychology,  chap.  IV. 

i  Naureauz  Easals.  Avaot-piopoa. 
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the  ponnd.  At  most  we  oan  say  that  each  onnoe  affeoti 
it  in  some  way  which  helps  the  advent  of  that  move- 
men!  And  so  each  infra-sensible  stimulus  to  a  nerve 
no  doubt  affects  the  nerve  and  helps  the  birth  of  sensa- 
tion when  the  other  stimuli  come.  But  this  affection  is 
a  nerve-affection,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing  it  to  be  a  'perception*  unconscious  of  itself. 
**  A  certain  qucmtUy  of  the  cause  may  be  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  production  of  any  of  the  effect,"  *  when  the 
latter  is  a  mental  state. 

Second  Proof.  In  all  acquired  dexterities  and  habitSi 
secondarily  automatic  performances  as  they  are  called,  we 
do  what  originaUy  required  a  chain  of  deliberately  con- 
Bcioas  perceptions  and  volitions.  As  the  actions  still  keep 
their  intelligent  character,  intelligence  must  still  preside 
oyer  their  execution.  But  since  our  consciousness  seems 
all  the  while  elsewhere  engaged,  such  intelligence  must 
consist  of  unconscious  perceptions,  inferences,  and  volitions. 

Beply.  There  is  more  than  one  alternative  explanation 
in  accordance  with  larger  bodies  of  fact.  One  is  that  the 
perceptions  and  volitions  in  habitual  actions  may  be  per- 
formed consciously,  only  so  quickly  and  inattentively  that 
no  memory  of  them  remains.  Another  is  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  actions  exists,  but  is  spHt-off  from  the  rest  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  hemispheres.  We  shall  find  in 
Chapter  X  numerous  proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  split-off 
condition  of  portions  of  consciousness.  Since  in  man  the 
hemispheres  indubitably  co-operate  in  these  secondarily 
automatic  acts,  it  will  not  do  to  say  either  that  they  occur 
without  consciousness  or  that  their  consciousness  is  that  of 
the  lower  centres,  which  we  know  nothing  about  But 
either  lack  of  memory  or  split-off  cortical  consciousness 
will  certainly  account  for  all  of  the  facts,  f 

TTiird  Proof.  Thinking  of  A,  we  presently  find  our- 
selves thinking  of  0.  Now  B  is  the  natural  logical  link 
between  A  and  0,  but  we  have  no  consciousness  of  having 
thought  of  B.     It  must  have  been  in  our  mind  '  imcon- 


*  J.  8.  Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap.  xv. 
t  Of.  Dugald  Stewart,  Elementa.  chap.  n. 
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BcioQsIy,'  and  in  that  state  a£fected  the  Bequeoca  of  out  1 
ideas.  1 

Reply.  Here  again  we  have  a  choice  between  mote  ] 
plaasible  explanations.  Either  B  was  consciouslj  there, 
bat  the  next  instant  toi^otten,  or  its  bratn-trfui  alone  was 
adequate  to  do  the  whole  work  of  coupling  A  with  C,  with- 
oat  the  idea  B  being  aroused  at  all,  whether  conscioosly 
or  '  unconsciously.'  i 

Fourth  Proof.  Problems  unsolved  when  we  go  to  bed  J 
are  found  solved  in  the  morning  when  we  wake.  Somn&m- 
bolists  do  rational  things.  We  awaken  punctually  at  an 
hoar  predetermined  overnight,  etc.  Unconscious  thinking, 
volition,  time-registration,  etc.,  must  have  presided  over 
these  acts.  i 

Reply.     Conscioasness  forgotten,  as  in   the    hypnofia  I 
trance. 

Fifth  Proof.  Some  patients  will  often,  in  an  attack 
of  epileptiform  unconsciousness,  go  through  complicated 
processes,  such  as  eating  a  dinner  in  a  restaurant  and  pay- 
ing for  it,  or  making  a  violent  homicidal  attack.  In  tr^ce, 
artificial  or  pathological,  long  and  complex  performances, 
involving  the  ase  of  the  reasoning  powers,  are  executed,  of 
which  the  patient  ia  wholly  unaware  on  coming  to. 

Reply.  Bapid  and  complete  oblivescence  is  cert^nly 
the  e::plauation  here.  The  analogue  again  is  hypnotiBm. 
Tell  the  subject  of  an  hypnotic  trance,  during  his  trance, 
that  he  ictTZ  remember,  and  he  may  remember  everything 
perfectly  when  he  awakes,  though  without  your  telling  him 
no  memory  would  have  remained.  The  extremely  rapid 
oblivescence  of  common  dreams  is  a  familiar  fact. 

Sixth  Proof.  In  a  musical  concord  the  vibrations  of  the 
several  notes  are  in  relatively  simple  ratios.  The  mind 
must  unconsciously  count  the  vibrations,  and  be  pleased  hj 
the  simplicity  which  it  finds. 

Reply.  The  brain-process  produced  by  the  simple  ratios 
may  be  as  directly  agreeable  as  the  conscious  process  of 
comparing  them  would  be.  No  counting,  either  conscioni 
or  'unconscious,'  ia  required. 

Seventh  Proof.  Every  hour  we  make  theoretic  judgments 
and  emotional  reactions,  and  exhibit  practical  tendenoiefl, 
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(or  which  we  can  give  no  explicit  logical  justifioationy  bnt 
which  are  good  inferences  from  certain  premises.  We 
know  more  than  we  can  say.  Our  conclusions  run  ahead 
of  our  power  to  analyze  their  grounds.  A  child,  ignorant 
of  the  axiom  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
each  other,  applies  it  nevertheless  in  his  concrete  judgments 
unerringly.  A  boor  will  use  the  dictum  de  omni  et  ntMo  who 
is  unable  to  understand  it  in  abstract  terms. 

'*  We  seldom  consciously  think  how  our  house  is  painted,  what  the 
shade  of  it  is,  what  the  pattern  of  our  furniture  is,  or  whether  the  door 
opens  to  the  right  or  left,  or  out  or  in.  But  how  quickly  should  we 
notice  a  change  in  any  of  these  things  !  Think  of  the  door  you  have 
most  often  opened,  and  tell,  if  you  can,  whether  it  opens  to  the  right  or 
left,  out  or  in.  Yet  when  you  open  the  door  you  never  put  the  hand 
on  the  wrong  side  to  find  the  latch,  nor  try  to  push  it  when  it  opens 
with  a  pull.  .  .  .  What  is  the  precise  characteristic  in  your  friend*s  step 
that  enables  you  to  recognize  it  when  he  is  coming  ?  Did  you  ever  eon* 
•donsly  think  the  idea,  *  if  I  run  into  a  solid  piece  of  matter  I  shall  get 
hurt,  or  be  hindered  in  my  progress '  ?  and  do  you  avoid  running  into 
obstacles  because  you  ever  distinctly  conceived,  or  consciously  acquired 
and  thought,  that  idea  ? "  * 

Most  of  our  knowledge  is  at  all  times  potential  We  act 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  drift  of  what  we  have  leamedi 
but  few  items  rise  into  consciousness  at  the  time.  Many 
of  them,  however,  we  may  recall  at  will.  All  this  co- 
operation of  unrealized  principles  and  facts,  of  potential 
knowledge,  with  our  actual  thought  is  quite  inexplicable 
unless  we  suppose  the  perpetual  existence  of  an  immense 
mass  of  ideas  in  an  unconadovs  state^  all  of  them  exerting  a 
steady  pressure  and  influence  upon  our  conscious  thinking, 
and  many  of  them  in  such  continuity  with  it  as  ever  and 
anon  to  become  conscioiis  themselves. 

Beply.  No  such  mass  of  ideas  is  supposable.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  short-cuts  in  the  brain ;  and  processes  not 
aroused  strongly  enough  to  give  any  '  idea '  distinct  enough 
to  be  a  premise,  may,  nevertheless,  help  to  determine  just 
that  resultant  process  of  whose  psychic  accompaniment  the 
said  idea  loovld  be  a  premise,  if  the  idea  existed  at  alL  A 
certain  overtone  may  be  a  feature  of  my  friend's  voice,  and 

*  J.  S.  Maude:  'The  Unconscious  in  Education/ in  '£ducatiot>  '  y^ 
L  p.  401  (1S8S). 
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may  conspire  with  the  other  tones  thereof  to  aronse  in  mj 
brain  the  process  which  suggests  to  mj  consciousness  hu 
name.  And  jet  I  may  be  ignorant  of  the  overtone  per  m, 
and  unable,  even  when  he  speaks,  to  tell  whether  it  be  there 
or  no.  It  leads  me  to  the  idea  of  the  name ;  bat  it  pro> 
duces  in  me  no  such  cerebral  process  as  that  to  which  the 
idea  (^  the  overtone  would  correspoud.  And  similarlj  of  our 
learning.  Each  subject  we  learn  leaves  behind  it  a  modifi- 
oation  of  the  brain,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  react  upon  things  just  as  it  did  before ;  and  the  result  o( 
the  difference  may  be  a  tendency  to  act,  though  with  no  idea, 
much  as  we  should  if  we  were  consciously  thinking  about 
the  subject  The  becoming  conscious  of  the  latter  at  will 
is  equally  readily  explained  as  a  result  of  the  brain-modifi- 
catiou.  This,  as  Waudt  phrases  it,  is  a  '  predispositioii '  to 
bring  forth  the  conscious  idea  of  the  original  subject,  s  pre- 
disposition which  other  stimuli  and  brain-processes  may 
convert  into  an  actual  result.  But  such  a  predisposition  is 
no  'uncouscions  idea;'  it  is  only  a  particular  collocation  of 
the  molecules  in  certain  tracts  of  the  brain. 

Eighth  Proof.  Instincts,  as  pursuits  of  ends  by  appro-, 
priate  means,  are  manifestations  of  intelligence  ;  but  as  thftj 
ends  are  not  foreseen,  the  intelligence  must  be  nnconsciona. 

Beply.  Chapter  XXIV  will  show  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  instinct  are  explicable  as  actions  of  the  nervous  systeoii. 
mechanically  discharged  by  stimuli  to  the  senses. 

Ninth  Proof.  In  sense-perception  we  have  resolts 
abundance,  which  can  only  be  explained  as  conclnsioiM' 
drawn  by  a  process  of  nnconscious  inference  from  data 
given  to  sense.  A  small  human  image  on  the  retina  ib 
referred,  not  to  a  pygmy,  but  to  a  distant  man  of  noripal 
Biza  A  certain  gray  patch  is  inferred  to  be  a  white  object 
seen  in  a  dim  light.  Often  the  inference  leads  us  astray : 
e.g.,  pale  gray  against  pale  green  looks  red,  because  we 
take  a  wrong  premise  to  argue  from.  We  think  a  green 
film  is  spread  over  everything;  and  knowing  that  under 
snch  a  film  a  red  thing  would  look  gray,  we  wrongly  infer 
from  the  gray  appearance  that  a  red  thing  must  be  there. 
Our  study  of  space- perception  in  Chapter  XVIII  will  give 
abundant  additional  examples  both  of  the  trutliful  and  ilia* 
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may  percepts  which  have  been  explained  to  result  from 
nnoonscious  logic  operations. 

Reply.  That  chapter  will  also  in  many  cases  refute 
this  explanation.  Color-  and  light-contrast  are  certainly 
purely  sensational  affairs,  in  which  inference  plays  no  pari 
This  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Hering/  and  shall 
be  treated  of  again  in  Chapter  XYII.  Our  rapid  judg- 
ments of  size,  shape,  distance,  and  the  like,  are  best  ex- 
plained as  processes  vi  simple  cerebral  association.  Cer- 
tain sense-impressions  directly  stimulate  brain-tracts,  of 
whose  activity  ready-made  conscious  percepts  are  the 
immediate  psychic  counterparts.  They  do  this  by  a  mech- 
anism either  connate  or  acquired  by  habit  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Wundt  and  Helmholtz,  who  in  their  earlier 
writings  did  more  than  any  one  to  give  vogue  to  the  notion 
that  unconscious  inference  is  a  vital  factor  in  sense-percep- 
tion, have  seen  fit  on  later  occasions  to  modify  their  views 
and  to  admit  that  results  like  those  of  reasoning  may  accrue 
without  any  actual  reasoning  process  unconsciously  taking 
placet  Maybe  the  excessive  and  riotous  applications  made 
by  Hartmann  of  their  principle  have  led  them  to  this 
change.  It  would  be  natural  to  feel  towards  him  as  the 
sailor  in  the  story  felt  towards  the  horse  who  got  his  foot 
into  the  stirrup, — **  If  you*re  going  to  get  on,  I  must  get  offl** 

Hartmann  fairly  boxes  the  compass  of  the  universe  with 
the  principle  of  unconscious  thought  For  him  there  is  no 
namable  thing  that  does  not  exemplify  it  But  his  logic 
is  BO  lax  and  his  failure  to  consider  the  most  obvious  alter- 
natives so  complete  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  look  at  his  arguments  in  detail.  The  same 
is  true  of  Schopenhauer,  in  whom  the  mythology  reaches 
its  climax.  The  visual  perception,  for  example,  of  an 
object  in  space  results,  according  to  him,  from  the  intellect 
performing  the  following  operations,  all  unconscious.  First, 
it  apprehends  the  inverted  retinal  image  and  turns  it  right 
fdde  up,  constructingylo^  apace  as  a  preliminary  operation ; 

^  Zur  Lehre  vom  LfchtstDoe  (1878). 

t  Cf .  Wundt:  Ueber  den  Elnflusa  der  Pbiloaopbie,  etc.— AntritUrede 
n876),  pp.  10-11  ;~HelmhoUx:  Die  Thatsacheo  in  der  Wabraebmuiig. 
1879),  p.  37. 
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then  it  eompntes  from  the  angle  of  convergence  of  tlie  ey©- 
bftlls  that  the  two  retinal  images  must  be  the  prnjection  of 
bnt  a  single  object;  thirdly,  it  conatructs  the  third  dimea- 
sioD  and  sees  this  object  aoltd;  fourthly,  it  assigns  its  di»- 
tance;  and  fifthly,  in  each  and  all  of  these  operationB  it  gets 
the  objective  character  of  what  it  'constructs'  by  tincott- 
Bciously  inferrii^  it  as  the  only  possible  cause  of  some  sen- 
sation which  it  nnconscionsly  feels."  Comment  on  thia 
seems  hardly  called  for.     It  is,  as  I  said,  pure  mythology, 

Kone  of  these  facts,  theu,  appealed  to  so  confidently  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  ideas  in  an  unconscious  state, 
prove  anything  of  the  sort  They  prove  either  that  con- 
scious ideas  were  present  which  the  next  instant  were 
forgotten ;  or  they  prove  that  certain  results,  similar  to 
results  of  reasoning,  may  bo  wrought  out  by  rapid  brain- 
processes  to  which  no  ideation  seems  attached.  But  there 
is  one  more  argument  to  be  alleged,  less  obviously  insuffi- 
cient than  those  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  demanding 
a  new  sort  of  reply. 

Tenfh  Proof.  There  is  a  great  class  of  experiences  in 
our  mental  life  which  may  be  described  as  discoveries  that 
a  subjective  condition  which  we  have  been  having  is  reallj 
something  different  from  what  we  had  supposed.  We  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  bored  by  a  thing  which  we  thought  wo 
were  enjoying  well  enough  ;  or  in  love  with  a  person  whom 
we  imagined  we  only  liked.  Or  else  we  deliberately  an^ 
lyze  our  motives,  and  find  that  at  bottom  they  contain 
jealousies  and  cupidities  which  we  little  suspected  to  be 
there.  Our  feelings  towards  people  are  perfect  wells  of 
motivation,  anconscions  of  itself,  which  introspection  bringi 
to  light  And  our  sensations  likewise :  we  constantly  dis- 
cover new  elements  in  sensations  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  all  our  days,  elements,  too,  which 
have  been  there  from  the  first,  since  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  the  sensations  containing 
them  from  others  nearly  allied.  The  elements  must  exist, 
for  we  use  theia  to  discriminate  by ;  but  they  must  exist  in 
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an  nnoonsoiouB  state,  sinoe  we  so  completely  fail  to  single 
them  out*  The  books  of  the  analytic  school  of  psychol- 
ogy abound  in  examples  of  the  kind.  Who  knows  the 
countless  associations  that  mingle  with  his  each  and  every 
thought?  Who  can  pick  apart  all  the  nameless  feelings 
that  stream  in  at  every  moment  from  his  various  internal 
organs,  muscles,  heart,  glands,  lungs,  etc.,  and  compose  in 
their  totality  his  sense  of  bodily  life  ?  *  Who  is  aware  of  the 
part  played  by  feelings  of  innervation  and  suggestions  of 
possible  muscular  exertion  in  all  his  judgments  of  distance, 
shape,  and  size  ?  Consider,  too,  the  difference  between  a 
sensation  which  we  simply  Jiave  and  one  which  we  attend  to. 
Attention  gives  results  that  seem  like  fresh  creations ;  and 
yet  the  feelings  and  elements  of  feeling  which  it  reveals 
must  have  been  already  there — in  an  unconscious  state. 
We  all  know  practicdHy  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
sonant  and  the  so-called  surd  consonants,  between  D,  B,  Z, 
G,  V,  and  T,  P,  S,  K,  F,  respectively.  But  comparatively  few 
persons  know  the  difference  theoreticaUy,  until  their  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  what  ft  is,  when  they  perceive  it 
readily  enough.  The  sonants  are  nothing  but  the  surds 
plus  a  certain  element,  which  is  alike  in  all,  superadded. 
That  element  is  the  laryngeal  sound  with  which  they  are 
uttered,  surds  having  no  such  accompaniment  When  we 
hear  the  sonant  letter,  both  its  component  elements  must 
really  be  in  our  mind  ;  but  wo  remain  unconscious  of  what 
they  rerlly  are,  and  mistake  the  letter  for  a  simple  quality 
of  sound  until  an  effort  of  attention  teaches  us  its  two  com- 
ponents. There  exist  a  host  of  sensations  which  most  men 
pass  through  life  and  never  attend  to,  and  consequently 
have  only  in  an  unconscious  way.  The  feelings  of  opening 
and  closing  the  glottis,  of  making  tense  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, of  accommodating  for  near  vision,  of  intercepting  the 
passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  are  instances  of 
what  I  mean*  Every  one  gets  these  feelings  many  times  an 
hour ;  but  few  readers,  probably,  are  conscious  of  exactly 
what  sensations  are  meant  by  the  names  I  have  just  used. 
All  these  facts,  and  an  enormous  number  more,  seem  to 

*  Cf.   the  8iatemciit8  from  UelmholU  to  be  found  later  Id  Chapter 

nil. 
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prove  coQclusivelj  that,  in  addition  to  the  fully  conscioos 
way  in  which  an  idea  may  eiist  in  the  mind,  there  is  also 
an  nnconsciona  way ;  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  same 
identical  idea  which  exists  in  these  two  ways ;  and  that 
thereffiie  any  arguments  against  the  miud-stnff  theory, 
based  on  the  notion  that  esse  in  our  mental  life  is  senliri, 
and  that  an  idea  must  consciously  be  felt  as  what  it  is,  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Objec/ion.  These  reasonings  are  one  tissue  of  confusion. 
Two  states  of  mind  which  refer  to  the  same  external  reality, 
or  two  states  of  mind  the  later  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
earlier,  are  described  as  the  same  state  of  mind,  or  'idea,' 
published  as  it  were  in  two  editions ;  and  then  whatever 
qualities  of  the  second  edition  are  f<.und  openly  lacking  in 
the  first  are  explained  as  having  really  been  there,  only  in 
an  '  unconscious'  way.  It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  believe  that 
intelligont  men  could  be  guilty  of  so  patent  a  fallacy,  were 
not  the  history  of  psychology  there  to  give  the  proof.  The 
psychological  stock-in-trade  of  some  authors  is  the  belief 
that  two  thoughts  about  one  thing  are  ^'irt^aUy  the  same 
thought,  and  that  this  same  thought  may  in  subsequent 
reflections  become  more  and  more  corisdoua  of  what  it  really 
vxt3  nil  along  from  the  first.  But  once  make  the  distinc- 
tion b-tween  siraplj kavintf  an  idea  at  the  momentof  its  pres- 
ence and  subsequently  knowing  all  sorts  of  things  aboiit  it  ; 
make  moreover  that  between  a  state  of  mind  itself,  taken 
as  a  subjective  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objective 
thing  it  knows,  on  the  other,  and  one  has  no  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  the  labyrinth.  J 

Take  the  latter  distinction  first :     Immediately  all  tfa^l 
arguments  based  on  sensations  and   the  new   features  m.j 
them  which   attention  brings  to  light  fall  to  the  groand. 
The  sensptions  of  the  B  and  the  V  when  we  attend  to  them 
sounds  and  analyze  out  the  laryngeal  contribution  which 
makes  them  differ  from  P  and  F  respectively,  are  diff'ertHiA 
sensntiow  fmrn  tho^e  of  the  B  and  the  V  taken  in  a  simplttf 
way.     They  stand,  it  is  true,  for  the  aame  letters,  and  thus' 
mean  the  aame  outer  realitiea;  but  they  are  different  mental 
affections,  and  certainly  depend  on  widely  different  processes 
of   cerebral  activity.     It  is  unbelievable  that  two  meutaJ 
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rtlttes  80  different  aa  the  passive  reception  of  a  soand  aB  a 
whole,  and  tlio  analysis  of  that  whole  into  distinot  ingre- 
dients bj  voluntary  attention,  should  be  doe  to  processsa 
at  all  similar.  And  the  subjective  difference  does  not  con- 
sist in  that  the  first-named  state  \«  the  second  in  an  '  on- 
oonscious '  forra.  It  is  an  a'jaolnte  psychic  difference,  even 
greater  than  that  between  the  states  to  which  two  different 
surds  will  give  riso.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  sensa- 
tions chosen  as  examples.  The  man  who  learns  for  the 
first  time  how  the  closure  of  his  glottis  feels,  experiences  in 
this  discovery  an  absolutely  new  psychic  modification,  the 
like  of  which  he  never  had  before.  He  had  another  feeling 
before,  a  feeling  iuoessaiitty  rerewed,  and  of  which  the  same 
glottis  was  tlie  organic  starting  ,  oint ;  but  that  was  not  the 
later  feeling  in  an  '  unconscious  state ;  it  was  a  feeling  aui 
gtmeria  altogether,  although  it  took  cognizauce  of  the  same 
bodily  part,  the  glottis.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the 
same  reality  can  be  cognized  by  an  endless  number  of 
psychic  states,  which  may  differ  toto  calo  among  themselves, 
witbout  ceasing  on  thnt  account  to  refer  to  the  reality  in 
qaestiou.  Each  of  them  is  a  conscious  tact;  none  of  them 
has  any  mode  of  beiug  whatever  except  a  certain  way  of 
being  felt  at  the  moment  of  being  present.  It  is  simply 
uoiutelligible  and  fantastical  to  say,  because  they  point  to 
the  same  outer  reality,  that  they  must  therefore  be  so  many 
editions  of  the  same  '  idea,'  now  iu  a  conscious  and  now  in 
an  '  unconscious '  phase.  There  is  only  one  '  phase'  in 
which  an  idea  can  be,  and  that  is  a  fully  conscious  condi- 
tion. If  it  is  not  in  that  condition,  then  it  is  not  at  all. 
Something  else  is,  in  its  place.  The  something  else  may  be 
a  merely  physical  brain -pro  cess,  or  it  may  be  another  oon- 
Hcioua  idea.  Either  of  these  things  may  perform  much  the 
same  function  as  the  first  idea,  refer  to  the  same  objeoti 
and  roughly  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  upshot  of 
oar  thought.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw 
away  the  logical  principle  of  identity  in  psychology,  and 
say  that,  however  it  may  fare  in  the  outer  world,  the  mind 
at  any  rate  is  a  place  in  which  a  thing  cau  be  all  kinds  of 
other  things  without  ceasing  to  be  itself  as  well. 

Now  take  the  other  oases  alleged,  and  the  other  distinc- 
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tion,  that  namely  between  having  a  mental  state  and  bnoT> : 
ing  all  aboid  it.  The  truth  is  here  even  simpler  to  unravel. 
When  I  decide  that  I  have,  without  knowing  it,  been  for 
several  weeks  in  love,  I  am  simply  giving  a  name  to  a  state 
which  previously  /  hav^  not  named,  but  which  was  fully  con- 
Bcions;  which  had  no  residual  mode  of  being  except  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conscious ;  and  which,  though  it  was 
a  feeling  towards  the  same  person  for  whom  I  now  have  a 
much  more  inflamed  feeling,  and  though  it  continuously  led 
into  the  latter,  and  is  similar  enough  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  is  yet  in  no  sense  identical  with  the  latter,  and 
leastof  all  in  an '  unconscious '  way.  Again,  the  feelings  from 
our  viscera  and  other  dimly-felt  organs,  the  feelings  of 
innervation  (if  such  there  1  e),  and  those  of  muscular  exer- 
tion which,  in  our  spatial  judgments,  are  supposed  uncoo- 
B«iously  to  determine  what  we  shall  perceive,  are  just  exactly 
what  we  feel  them,  perfectly  determinate  conscious  states, 
not  vague  editions  of  other  conscious  states.  They  may  be 
faint  and  weak  ;  they  may  be  very  vague  cognizera  of  the 
same  realities  which  other  conscious  states  cognize  and  name 
exactly ;  they  may  be  unconscious  of  much  in  the  reality 
which  the  other  states  are  conscious  of.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  in  themsdves  a  whit  dim  or  vague  or  xincoii- 
scious.  They  are  eternally  as  they  feel  when  they  exis^  J 
and  can,  neither  actually  nor  potentially,  be  identified  with 
anything  else  than  their  own  faint  selves.  A  faint  feeling 
may  be  looked  back  upon  and  classified  and  understood  in 
its  relations  to  what  went  before  or  after  it  in  the  stream  of 
thought  But  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  later  state  of 
mind  which  knows  all  these  things  about  it,  on  the  other, 
are  surely  not  two  conditions,  one  conscious  and  the  other 
'  anconscious,'  of  the  same  identical  jitsychic  fact  It  is  the 
destiny  of  thought  tha'i,  on  the  whole,  our  early  ideas  are 
superseded  hy  later  onus,  giving  fuller  accounts  of  the  same 
realities.  But  nooe  the  less  do  the  earlier  and  the  later 
ideas  preserve  their  own  several  substantive  identities  as  so 
many  several  succesaive  states  of  mind.  To  believe  the  con- 
trary would  make  any  definite  science  of  psychology  im- 
possible. The  only  identity  to  be  found  among  our  auo 
s  idead  is  their  similarity  of  cognitive  or  representa 
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tiye  fnnotion  as  dealing  with  the  same  objects.  Identity  oi 
being^  there  is  none ;  and  I  believe  that  thronghont  the  rest 
of  this  volume  the  reader  will  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
dmpler  way  of  formulating  the  facts  which  is  here  begun.* 

So  we  seem  not  only  to  have  ascertained  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  the  notion  that  a  mental  fact  can  be  two  things 
at  once,  and  that  what  seems  like  one  feehng,  of  blueness 
for  example,  or  of  hatred,  may  really  and  '  unconsciously ' 
be  ten  thousand  elementary  feelings  which  do  not  resem- 
ble blueness  or  hatred  at  all,  but  we  find  that  we  can 
express  all  the  observed  facts  in  other  ways.    The  mind- 

^  The  text  was  written  before  Professor  Lipps's  Gnindtatsachen  des  8ee- 
lenlebeDB  (1888)  came  into  my  handa  In  Ohapter  III  of  that  book  the 
notion  of  unconscious  thought  is  subjected  to  the  clearest  and  most  search- 
ing criticism  which  it  has  yet  received,  Some  passages  are  so  sim^Jar  to 
what  I  have  myself  written  that  I  must  quote  them  in  a  note.  A.fter 
proving  that  dimness  and  clearness,  incompleteness  and  completeness  do 
not  pertain  to  a  state  of  mind  m  iueh — since  every  state  of  mind  must  be 
§SDaoUjf  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else — but  only  pertain  to  the  way  in  which 
states  of  mind  stand  for  objects,  which  they  more  or  less  dimly,  more 
or  len  clearly,  represent ;  Lipps  takes  the  case  of  those  sensations  which 
attention  is  said  to  make  more  clear.  '*  I  perceive  an  object,"  he  says, 
**  now  in  clear  daylight,  and  again  at  night.  Call  the  content  of  the  day- 
perception  a,  and  that  of  the  evening- perception  a^  There  will  probably 
be  a  considerable  difference  between  a  and  a^  The  colors  of  a  will  be 
Tmried  and  intense,  and  will  be  sharply  bounded  by  each  other ;  those  of 
«i  will  be  less  luminous,  and  less  strongly  contrasted,  and  will  approach 
a  common  gray  or  brown,  and  merge  more  into  each  other.  Both  percepts, 
however,  as  such,  are  completely  determinate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
The  colors  of  a}  appear  before  my  eye  neither  more  nor  less  decidedly  dark 
and  blurred  than  the  colors  of  a  appear  bright  and  sharply  bounded.  But 
BOW  I  know,  or  believe  I  know,  that  one  and  the  same  real  Object  A  corre- 
sponds to  both  a  and  a^,  I  am  convinced,  moreover,  that  a  represents  A 
better  than  does  a'.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  to  my  conviction  this,  its 
only  correct,  expression,  and  keeping  the  content  of  my  consciousness  and 
the  real  object,  the  representation  and  what  it  means,  distinct  from  each 
other,  I  substitute  the  real  object  for  the  content  of  the  consciousness, 
and  talk  of  the  experience  as  if  it  consisted  in  one  and  the  same  object 
(namely,  the  surreptitiously  introduced  real  one),  constituting  twice  over 
the  content  of  my  consciousness,  once  in  a  clear  and  distinct,  the  other 
time  in  an  obscure  and  vague  fashion.  I  talk  now  of  a  distincter  and  of  a 
leM  distinct  eonmoueneu  of  A,  whereas  I  am  only  justified  in  talking  of 
two  consciousnesses,  a  and  a',  equally  distinct  in  m,  but  to  which  the  sup* 
posed  external  object  A  corresponds  with  different  degrees  of  distinctness.' 
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stuff  theorj,  howeTer,  thongb  scotched,  is,  we  may  be  snn,, 
not  killed.  If  we  ascribe  cousciouaness  to  aaicellalar 
animal cnleB,  then  single  cells  can  have  it,  and  analogy 
should  make  ns  ascribe  it  to  the  several  cells  of  the  brain, 
each  individnally  taken.  And  what  a  convenience  would  it 
not  be  for  the  psychologist  if,  by  the  adding  together  of  vari- 
ous doses  of  this  separate-cell-conscioasness,  he  could  treat 
thought  as  a  kind  of  stuff  or  material,  to  be  measured  out 
in  great  or  small  amount,  increased  and  subtracted  from, 
and  baled  about  at  will !  He  feels  an  imperioos  craving 
to  be  allowed  to  conatruct  synthetically  the  successive 
mental  states  which  he  describes.  The  mind-stuff  theory 
so  easily  admits  of  the  construction  being  made,  that  it 
seems  certain  that '  man's  unconquerable  mind '  will  devote 
much  future  pertinacity  and  iBgenuity  to  setting  it  on  its 
legs  again  and  getting  it  into  some  sort  of  plausible  work- 
ing-order. I  will  therefore  conclude  the  chapter  with  some 
consideration  of  the  remaining  difficulties  which  beset  the 
matter  as  it  at  present  stands. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  oar  criticism  of  the  theory 
of  the  integration  of  successive  conscious  units  into  a  feel- 
ing of  musical  pitch,  we  decided  that  whatever  integration 
there  was  was  that  of  the  air-pulses  into  a  simpler  and  sim- 
pler sort  of  physical  effect,  as  the  propagations  of  material 
change  got  higher  and  higher  in  the  nervous  system.  At 
last,  we  said  (p.  23),  there  results  some  simple  and  massive 
process  in  the  audittiry  centres  of  the  hemispherical  cortex, 
to  which,  as  a  wkoU,  the  feeling  of  musical  pitch  directly 
corresponds.  Already,  in  discnssing  the  localization  of 
functions  in  the  brain,  I  had  said  (pp.  158-9)  that  conscious- 
ness accompanies  the  stream  of  innervation  through  that 
organ  and  varies  in  quality  with  the  character  of  the  cui^ 
rents,  being  mainly  of  things  seen  if  the  occipital  lobes  are 
much  involved,  of  things  heard  if  the  action  is  focalized  in 
the  temporal  lobes,  etc.,  etc.;  and  I  had  added  that  a  vague 
formula  like  this  was  as  much  as  one  could  safely  venture 
on  in  the  actual  state  of  physiology.     The  facts  of  mental 
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:eB8  Aod  bliiidn);»»,  of  auditory  and  opticai  aphasia, 

UB  that  the  whole  brain  must  act  together  if  certain 

thoughts  are  to  occur.     The  conuciouBneas,  which  is  itself 

integral  thing  not  made  of  parts,  '  corresponds '  to  the 
•ntire  activity  of  the  brain,  whatever  that  may  be,  at  the 
noment.  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  the  relation  of  mind 
and  brain  from  which  I  shall  not  depart  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  booh,  because  it  expresses  the  bare 
l^enomenal  fact  with  no  hypothesis,  and  is  exposed  to  uo 
Bnch  logical  objections  as  we  have  found  to  cling  to  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  combination. 

Nevertheless,  this  formula  which  is  so  unobjectionable 
if  takeu  vaguely,  positivistioatly,  or  scientifically,  as  a 
mere  empirical  law  of  concomitance  between  our  thoughts 
uid  our  brain,  tumbles  to  pieces  entirely  if  we  assume 
to  represent  anything  more  intimate  or  ultimate  by  it. 
The  ultimate  of  ultimate  problems,  of  course,  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  thought  and  brain,  is  to  under- 
st&ud  why  and  how  sach  disparate  things  are  connected 
at  all.  But  before  that  problem  is  solved  (if  it  ever  is 
Bolved)  there  is  a  less  ultimate  problem  which  must  first 
be  settled.  Before  the  connection  of  thought  and  brain 
be  explained,  it  must  at  least  be  slated  in  an  elementary 
lorm  ;  and  there  are  great  difficulties  about  so  stating  it. 
To  state  it  in  elementary  form  one  must  reduce  it  to  its 
lowest  terms  and  know  which  mental  fact  and  which  cerebral 
fact  are,  so  to  speak,  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  We  must 
find  the  minimal  mental  fact  whose  being  reposes  directly 
on  a  brain-fact;  and  we  must  similarly  find  the  minimal 
brain-event  which  will  have  a  mental  counterpart  at  all. 
Between  the  meutal  and  the  physical  minima  thus  found 
there  will  be  an  immediate  relation,  the  expression  of 
which,  if  we  had  it,  would  be  the  elementary  psycho-physic 
Uw. 

Our  own  formula  escapes  the  nuintelligibility  of  psychic 
atoms  by  taking  the.  entire  thought  (even  of  a  complex 
object)  aa  the  minimum  with  which  it  deals  on  the  merUal 
tide.  But  in  taking  the  entire  brain-process  as  its  miui- 
nul  fact  on  the  material  side  it  confronts  other  difficulties 
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In  the  first  place,  it  ignores  analogies  on  which  certain 
critics  will  insist,  those,  namely,  between  the  compoBition 
of  the  total  brain-process  and  that  of  the  <^ect  of  the 
thought.  The  total  brain-process  is  composed  of  parts, 
of  simultaneoua  processes  in  the  seeing,  the  hearing,  the 
feeling,  and  other  centres.  The  object  thoaght  of  is  also 
composed  of  parts,  some  of  which  are  seen,  others  heard, 
others  perceived  by  touch  and  muscular  manipulation. 
"  How  then,"  these  critics  will  say,  "  should  the  thoaght 
not  itself  be  composed  of  parts,  each  the  counterpart 
of  a  part  of  the  object  and  of  a  part  of  the  brain-pro- 
cess?" So  natural  is  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  what  is  on  the  whole  the  meet 
flourishing  of  all  psychological  systems — that  of  the  Lock- 
ian  school  of  associated  ideas — of  which  school  the  minr 
stuff  theory  is  nothing  but  the  last  and  subtlest  offshoot 

The  second  difficulty  is  deeper  stilL  The  '  entire  hraii 
•process '  is  not  a  physical  fad  at  aU.  It  is  the  appearance  to 
an  onlooking  mind  of  a  multitude  of  physical  facts.  '  En- 
tire brain '  is  nothing  but  our  name  for  the  way  in  which  a 
million  of  molecules  arranged  in  certain  positions  maj 
affect  our  sense.  On  the  principles  of  the  corpuscular  or 
mechanical  philosophy,  the  only  realities  are  the  separate 
molecules,  or  at  most  the  cells.  Their  aggregation  into 
a  '  brain '  is  a  fiction  of  popular  speech.  Snch  a  fiction 
cannot  serve  as  the  objectively  real  counterpart  to  any 
psychic  state  whatever.  Only  a  genuinely  physical  fact  can 
so  serve.  But  the  molecular  fact  is  the  only  genuine  physi- 
cal fact — whereupon  we  seem,  if  we  are  to  have  an  elemen- 
tary  psycho-physic  law  at  all,  thrust  right  back  upon  somfr*' 
thiug  like  the  mind-stutT  theory,  lor  the  molecular  fac^ 
being  an  element  of  the  'brain,'  would  seem  naturally 
correspond,  not  to  the  total  thoughts,  but  to  elements 
the  thought. 

What  shall  we  do?  Many  would  find  relief  at  thia 
point  in  celebrating  the  mystery  of  the  Unknowable  and  the 
'  awe '  which  we  should  feel  at  having  snch  a  principle  to 
take  final  charge  of  our  perplexities.  Others  would  rejoice 
that  the  tinite  and  separatist  view  of  things  with  which  we 
started  had  at  last  developed  its  contradictions,  and  was 
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about  to  lead  ns  dialectioally  upwards  to  some  'higher 
synthesis'  in  which  inconsistencies  cease  from  troubling 
and  logic  is  at  rest  It  may  be  a  constitutional  infirmity, 
bat  I  can  take  no  comfort  in  such  devices  for  making  a 
Inxury  of  intellectual  defeat  They  are  but  spiritual 
chloroiorm.  Better  live  on  the  ragged  edge,  better  gnaw 
the  file  forever  I 

THB  MATBBIAIt-MONAD  THBOBT. 

The  most  rational  thing  to  do  is  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  a  third  possibility,  an  alternative  supposition  which 
we  have  not  considered.  Now  there  is  an  alternative  sup* 
position — a  supposition  moreover  which  has  been  fre* 
qaently  made  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  which  is 
freer  from  logical  objections  than  either  of  the  views  we 
have  ourselves  discussed.  It  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
polyzoiam  or  mvUiple  monadiam  ;  and  it  conceives  the  matter 
thus: 

Every  brain-cell  has  its  own  individual  consciousness, 
which  no  other  cell  knows  anything  about,  all  individual 
consciousnesses  being  *  ejective '  to  each  other.  There  is, 
however,  among  the  cells  one  central  or  pontifical  one  to 
which  our  consciousness  is  attached.  But  the  events  of  all  the 
other  cells  physically  influence  this  arch-cell ;  and  through 
producing  their  joint  effects  on  it,  these  other  cells  may  be 
said  to  '  combine.*  The  arch-cell  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
*  external  media  *  without  which  we  saw  that  no  fusion  or 
integration  of  a  number  of  things  can  occur.  The  physical 
modifications  of  the  arch-cell  thus  form  a  sequence  of 
results  in  the  production  whereof  every  other  cell  has  a 
share,  so  that,  as  one  might  say,  every  other  cell  is  repre- 
sented therein.  And  similarly,  the  conscious  correlates  to 
these  physical  modifications  form  a  sequence  of  thoughts 
or  feelings,  each  one  of  which  is,  as  to  its  substantive 
being,  an  integral  and  unoomponnded  psychic  thing,  but 
each  one  of  which  may  (in  the  exercise  of  its  cognitive 
function)  be  atvare  of  things  many  and  complicated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  other  cells  that  have  helped 
to  modify  the  central  celL 

By  a  conception  of  this  sort,  one  incurs  neither  of  th* 
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internal  contradictions  wbicb  we  foond  to  beset  tbe  othec 
two  tbeories.  One  baa  no  unintelligible  self-combining  of 
psychic  units  to  accomit  for  on  tbe  one  hand  ;  and  on  tbe 
other  hand,  one  need  not  treat  as  the  physical  coanterpart 
of  the  stream  of  conacioosness  under  observation,  a  '  total 
brain-activity '  which  is  non-existent  as  a  genuinely  pbyai' 
cal  fact.  But,  to  offset  these  advantages,  one  has  physio< 
logical  difficulties  and  improbabilities.  There  is  no  cell 
or  group  of  cells  in  the  brain  of  such  anatomical  or  func- 
tional pre-eminence  as  to  appear  to  be  tbe  keystone  or  centre 
of  gravity  of  tbe  whole  system.  And  even  if  there  were 
such  a  cell,  the  theory  of  multiple  monadism  would,  in 
strictness  of  thought,  have  no  right  to  stop  at  it  aud  treat 
it  as  a  unit.  The  cell  is  no  more  a  unit,  materially  coo- 
aidered,  than  tbe  total  brain  is  a  unit  It  is  a  compound  of 
molecules,  just  as  the  brain  is  a  compound  of  cells  and  fibres. 
And  the  molecules,  according  to  the  prevalent  physical  theo- 
ries, are  in  turn  compounds  of  atoms.  Tbe  theory  in  qneS' 
tJon,  therefore,  if  radically  carried  out,  must  set  up  for  its 
elementary  and  irreducible  psycho-physic  oonple,  not  the 
cell  and  its  consciousness,  but  the  primordial  and  eternal 
atom  and  its  con sc ions oess.  We  are  back  at  Leibnltzian 
monadism,  and  therewith  leave  physiology  behind  na  and 
dive  into  regions  inaccessible  to  experience  and  verification ; 
and  our  doctrine,  ^Ithoogh  not  self -contradictory,  becomes 
so  remote  and  anreal  as  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  if  it  were. 
Speculative  minds  alone  will  take  aD  interest  in  it ;  and 
metaphysics,  not  psychology,  will  be  responsible  for  its 
career.  That  the  career  may  be  a  successful  one  must  be 
admitted  as  a  possibility — a  theory  which  Leibnitz,  Her- 
bart,  and  Lotze  have  taken  under  their  protection  most 
have  some  sort  of  a  destiny. 


CHM  SOUli-THXOBT. 
But  is  this  my  laet  word?  By  no  means.  Hstiif 
readers  have  certainly  been  saying  to  themselves  for  tbe 
last  few  pages :  "  Why  on  earth  doesn't  the  poor  man  aaj 
tht  Sovl  and  have  done  with  it  ?  "  Other  readers,  of  anti- 
■piritualietic  training  and  prepossessions,  advanced  think- 
ers, or  popular  evolutionists,  will  perhaps  be  a  little  snr* 
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priacd  to  find  this  mauh-despised  word  now  Rpniiifr  upon 
tbera  at  the  end  of  so  physiological  a  train  of  thought.  Bat 
the  pliiin  fact  is  that  all  the  argmnentg  for  a '  pontifical  cell ' 
or  an  '  arch-monad '  are  also  arguments  for  that  well-known 
spiritual  agent  in  which  scholastic  psychology  and  com- 
mou-gense  hnve  always  believed.  And  my  only  reason  for 
beating  the  bushes  so,  and  not  bringing  it  in  earlier  as  a 
possible  solution  of  our  diHiculties,  has  been  that  by  thia 
procedure  I  might  perhaps  force  some  of  these  materialistic 
minds  to  feel  the  more  strongly  the  logical  respectability  of 
the  spiritualistic  position.  The  fact  is  that  one  cannot 
anord  to  despise  any  of  these  great  traditional  objects  of 
belief.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  there  is  always  a  great 
drift  of  reasons,  positive  and  negative,  towing  us  in  their 
direction.  If  there  he  such  entities  as  Souls  in  the  universe, 
they  may  possibly  be  afifected  by  the  manifold  occurrences 
that  go  on  in  the  nervous  centres.  To  the  state  of  the  en- 
tire brain  a^  tTgiven  moment  they  may  respond  by  inward 
nio<li6cationB  of  their  own.  These  changes  of  state  may  be 
pulses  of  consciousness,  cognitive  of  objects  few  or  many, 
simple  or  complex.  The  soul  would  be  thus  a  medium 
apon  which  (to  use  our  earlier  phraseology)  the  manifold 
brain -processes  combine,  their  effects.  Not  needing  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  '  inner  aspect '  of  any  arch-molecule  or  brain- 
cell,  we  escape  that  physiological  improbability  ;  and  as  its 
palses  of  consciousness  are  unitary  and  integral  affairs  from 
the  outset,  we  escape  the  absurdity  of  supposing  feelings 
wbiob  exist  separately  and  then  '  fuse  together '  by  them* 
BelTes.  The  separateness  is  in  the  brain-world,  on  this 
theory,  and  the  unity  in  the  soul-world  ;  and  the  only 
trouble  that  remains  to  haunt  us  is  the  metaphysical  one  of 
understanding  how  one  sort  of  world  or  existent  thing  can 
affect  or  influence  another  at  all.  This  trouble,  however, 
since  it  also  exists  inside  of  both  worlds,  and  involves 
neither  physical  improbability  nor  logical  contradiction,  is 
relatiTely  small. 

I  confess,  therefore,  that  to  posit  a  soul  influenced  in 
some  mysterious  way  by  the  brain-states  and  responding  to 
them  by  conscious  affections  of  its  own,  seems  to  me  the 
line  of  least  logical  resistance,  so  far  as  we  yet  have  attained. 
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If  it  does  not  strictly  explain  aDjthing,  it  ia  at  any  rats 
less  positively  objectionable  than  either  mind-atuff  or  a 
material-monad  creed.  The  bare  phenomenon,  hxnoever,  the 
IMMEDIATELY  KNOWN  thing  whick  on  the  mental  side  is  in  appo- 
rtion toith  the  entire  brain-process  is  the  slafs  of  conscxougneas 
and  not  the  sovl  itself.  Many  of  the  staucheat  belieTera  in 
the  soul  admit  that  we  know  it  only  as  an  inference  from 
experiencing  its  ataiea.  In  Chapter  X,  accordingly,  ve  maat 
retam  to  its  consideration  again,  and  ask  owsdixs  whether, 
after  all,  the  ascertainment  of  a  blank  unmediated  correspowt- 
ence,  term  for  term,  of  the  succession  of  staies  of  oonadouaneaa 
with  the  succession  of  total  brain-prooesees,  be  not  the  simpleat 
psycho^hysic  formula,  and  the  last  tvord  of  a  psychdogg 
which  contents  itsdf  with  veri^fia/^e  laws,  and  seeks  only  to 
be  dear,  and  to  avoid  unsafe  hypotheses.  Such  a  mere  ad- 
mission of  the  empirical  parallelism  will  there  appear  the 
wisest  course.  By  keeping  to  it,  oar  psychology  will  re- 
main positivistic  and  non-metaphysical ;  and  altboogh  this 
is  certainly  only  a  provisional  halting-place,  and  things 
mast  some  day  be  more  thoroughly  thought  oat,  we  shall 
abide  there  in  this  book,  and  jnst  as  we  have  rejected  mind- 
dust,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  the  sonl.  The  spiritnalis- 
tic  reader  may  nevertheless  believe  in  the  sonl  if  he  will ; 
whilst  the  poaitivistic  one  who  wishes  to  give  a  tinge  of 
mystery  to  the  expression  of  his  positivism  can  continne  to 
say  that  nature  in  her  unfathomable  designs  has  mixed  na 
of  clay  and  flame,  of  brain  and  mind,  that  the  two  things 
hang  indubitably  together  and  determine  each  other's ' 
bat  how  or  why,  no  mortal  may  ever  know. 
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THB  MXTHODS  AND  SNARES  OF  PSTOHOLOGT 

Ws  baye  now  finished  the  ph jsiologioal  preliminariet  oi 
our  snbjeoi  and  must  in  the  remaining  chapters  stndy  the 
mental  states  themselves  whose  cerebral  conditions  and 
ooncomitants  we  have  been  considering  hitherto.  Beyond 
the  brain,  however,  there  is  an  outer  world  to  which  the 
brain-states  themselves  '  correspond.*  And  it  will  be  well, 
ere  we  advance  farther,  to  saj  a  word  about  the  relation  of 
the  mind  to  this  larger  sphere  of  physical  fact 

PBYOHOLOOY  IB  ▲  VATUBAL  SOZBNOIL 

That  is,  the  mind  which  the  psychologist  stndies  is  the 
mind  of  distinct  individuals  inhabiting  definite  portions  of 
a  real  space  and  of  a  real  time.  With  any  other  sort  of 
mind,  absolute  Intelligence,  Mind  unattached  to  a  particular 
body,  or  Mind  not  subject  to  the  course  of  time,  the  psychol- 
ogist as  such  has  nothing  to  da  '  Mind,*  in  his  mouth,  is 
only  a  class  name  for  minds.  Fortunate  will  it  be  if  his 
more  modest  inquiry  result  in  any  generalizations  which 
the  philosopher  devoted  to  absolute  Intelligence  as  such 
oan  use. 

To  the  psychologist,  then,  the  minds  he  studies  are 
cbfeds,  in  a  world  of  other  objects.  Even  when  he  intro- 
spectively  analyses  his  own  mind,  and  tells  what  he  finds 
there,  he  talks  about  it  in  an  objective  way.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  color  gray 
appears  to  him  green,  and  calls  the  appearance  an  illusion, 
^nds  implies  that  he  compares  two  objects,  a  real  color 
seen  under  certain  conditions,  and  a  mental  perception 
which  he  believes  to  represent  it,  and  that  he  declares  the 
relation  between  them  to  be  of  a  certain  kind.  In  making 
this  critical  judgment,  the  psychologist  stands  as  much  out- 
side of  the  perception  which  he  criticises  as  he  does  of  the 
eolor.   Both  are  his  objects.  And  if  this  is  true  of  him  when 
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la  reflects  on  his  own  conscious  states,  how  much  truer  is  H  ■ 
when  he  treats  of  those  of  others  !     In  German  philosophy 
since   Kant   the   word   Erkenrdnisstkeorie,  criticLsm  of  the 
acuity  of  knowledge,  plays  a  great  part.     Now  the  psychol- 
ogbt   necessarily  becomes  such  an  Erkenniniastheoniiia: 
3ut  the   knowledge  he   theorizes  about  is   not   the  bare 
imction  of  knowledge  which  Rant  criticises — he  does  not 
inquire  into  tlie  possibility  of  knowledge  iiberhaupt.     He 
assumes  it  to  be   possible,  he  does  not  doubt  its  presence 
in  himself  at  the  moment  he  speaks.     The  knowledge  he 
criticises  is  the   knowledge  of  particular  men   about  the 
jarticular  things  that  surround  them.     This  he  may,  upon 
occasion,  in  the  light  of  his  oum  unquestioned  knowledge, 
pronounce  true  or  false,  and  trace  the  reasons  by  which  tfcfl 
las  become  one  or  the  other.                                                       H 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  natural-science  poin^B 
of   view  should  be   understood  at  the  outset.     OtherwiaalH 
more  may  be  demanded  of  the  psychologist  than  he  oogh|J 
to  be  expected  to  perform.                                                           fl 

A  diagram  will   exhibit   more   emphatically  what  tlx^H 
assumptions  of  Psychology  must  be :                                        fl 
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These    fonr    squares     contain    the    irredacible    data    of  1 
psjchology.     No.  1,  the  psychologist,  believes  Nos.  2,  8,  ^ 
and  i,  which  together  form  his  total  object,  to  be  realities, 
and  reports  them  and  their  mutnal  relations  as  truly  as  ha 
can  without  troubling  himself  with  the  pnzzle  of  how  he 
can  report  them  at  alL     About  sach  ultimate  puzzles  he  in 
the  main  need  tronble  himself  no  more  than  the  geometer, 
the  chemist,  or  the  botanist  do,  who  make  precisely  the 
same  assumptions  as  he.*                                                                ■ 
Of  certain  fallacies  to  which  the  psychologist  is  exposed  m 
by  reason  of  his  peculiar  point  of  view — that  of  beiing  a  m 

•On  the  relalioD  between  Pyscbolog;  and  General  Phltosopby.  aee  0. 
C   RobcntOD.  -Hind,- vol.  viii.  p  I.  and  J.  Ward,  Had.  p.  IGS;  J.  Dcwej 
ML  vol.  u.  p.  1- 
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reporter  of  subjeotive  as  well  as  of  objeotiye  facts,  we  must 
presently  speak.  But  not  until  we  have  considered  the 
methods  he  uses  for  ascertaining  what  the  facts  in  question 


THB  HXTHODB   OV  ZNYBSTIQATZOV. 

IfitTO^pectiw  Obaervaiion  ia  what  toe  have  to  rdy  on  JirH 
amd  foremost  and  aitoays.  The  word  introspection  need 
hardly  be  defined — ^it  means,  of  course,  the  looking  into  our 
own  minds  and  reporting  what  we  there  discover.  Every 
one  agrees  that  toe  there  discover  states  of  consciousness.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  existence  of  such  states  has  never  been 
doubted  by  any  critic,  however  sceptical  in  other  respects 
he  may  have  been.  That  we  have  cogitations  of  some  sort  is 
the  inconcussum  in  a  world  most  of  whose  other  facts  have 
at  some  time  tottered  in  the  breath  of  philosophic  doubt 
All  people  unhesitatingly  believe  that  they  feel  themselves 
thinking,  and  that  they  distinguish  the  mental  state  as  an 
inward  activity  or  passion,  from  all  the  objects  with  which 
it  may  cognitively  deal.  I  regard  this  bdirf  as  the  most 
fundamental  of  aSL  the  postulates  of  Psychology ^  and  shall  dis- 
card all  curious  inquiries  about  its  certainty  as  too  meta- 
physical for  the  scope  of  this  book. 

A  Question  of  Nomendature.  We  ought  to  have  some 
general  term  by  which  to  designate  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness merely  as  such,  and  apart  from  their  par- 
ticular quality  or  cognitive  function.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  terms  in  use  have  grave  objections.  'Mental 
state,* '  state  of  consciousness,' '  conscious  modification,*  are 
cumbrous  and  have  no  kindred  verbs.  The  same  is  true 
of  'subjective  condition.'  'Feeling'  has  the  verb  'to  feel,' 
both  active  and  neuter,  and  such  derivatives  as  '  feelingly,* 
'felt,*  'feltness,*  etc.,  which  make  it  extremely  convenient 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  specific  meanings  as  well  as 
its  generic  one,  sometimes  standing  for  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  being  sometimes  a  synonym  of  ^ sensation^  as  opposed 
to  thought ;  whereas  we  wish  a  term  to  cover  sensation  and 
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thonglit  indifferently.  Moreover, '  feeling '  has  ocqaired  i 
the  hearts  of  platonizing  thinkers  a  verj  opprobrions  set  of 
implications ;  and  since  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  motoal 
nnderstanding  in  philosophy  is  the  u^e  of  words  eologisti- 
cally  and  disparagingly,  impartial  terms  ought  always,  if 
possible,  to  be  preferred.  The  word  psychosis  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Huxley.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
correlative  to  neurosis  (the  oame  applied  by  the  same  author 
to  the  corresponding  nerve-process),  and  is  moreover  tech- 
nical and  devoid  of  partial  implicatioDs.  But  it  has  no 
verb  or  other  grammatical  form  allied  to  it  The  expres- 
sions '  affection  of  the  soul,'  '  modification  of  the  ego,'  are 
clnmsy,  lite  'state  of  cooscionsness,'  and  they  implicitly 
assert  theories  which  it  is  not  well  to  embody  in  terminol- 
ogy before  they  have  been  openly  discussed  and  approved. 
'  Idea '  is  a  good  vague  neutral  word,  and  was  by  Locke 
employed  in  the  broadest  generic  way ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  authority  it  has  not  domesticated  itself  in  the  language 
BO  as  to  cover  bodily  sensations,  and  it  moreover  has  no 
verb.  '  Thought '  would  be  by  far  the  best  word  to  use  if 
it  could  be  made  to  cover  sensations.  It  has  no  opprobri- 
ous connotation  such  as  'feeling'  has,  and  it  immediatelj 
suggests  the  omnipresence  of  cognition  (or  reference  to  an 
object  other  than  the  mental  state  itself),  which  we  shall 
soon  see  to  be  of  the  mental  life's  essence.  But  can  the 
expression  'thought  of  a  toothache'  ever  suggest  to  the 
reader  the  actual  present  pajn  itself?  It  is  hardly  poasi- 
ble ;  and  we  thus  seem  about  to  be  forced  back  on  some 
pair  of  terms  like  Hume's  '  impression  and  idea,'  or  Ham- 
ilton's '  presentation  and  representation,'  or  the  ordinary 
•  feeling  and  thought,'  if  we  wish  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
In  this  quandary  we  can  make  no  definitive  choice,  bat 
must,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  context,  ose 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  the  synonyms  that 
have  been  mentioned.  My  own  partiality  is  /or  either 
FEELiNQ  or  TBot'OffT.  I  shall  probably  often  use  both  wordi 
in  s  wider  sense  than  usual,  and  alternately  startie  two 
classes  of  readers  by  their  unusnal  sound ;  but  if  the  con^ 
nection  makes  it  clear  that  mental  states  at  large,  irreapeo- 
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tire  of  their  kind,  are  meant,  this  will  do  no  harm,  and  may 
eTen  do  some  good.* 

The  inaccuracy  of  ifdrospectivt  observation  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  debate.  It  is  important  to  gain  some  fixed 
ideas  on  this  point  before  we  proceed. 

The  commonest  spiritualistic  opinion  is  that  the  Soul 
or  Subject  of  the  mental  life  is  a  metaphysical  entity,  inac- 
cessible to  direct  knowledge,  and  that  the  various  mental 
states  and  operations  of  which  we  reflectively  become 
aware  are  objects  of  an  inner  sense  which  does  not  lay  hold 
of  the  real  agent  in  itself,  any  more  than  sight  or  hear- 
ing gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  matter  in  itself.  From 
this  point  of  view  introspection  is,  of  course,  incompetent 
to  lay  hold  of  anything  more  than  the  SouFs  phenomena. 
But  even  then  the  question  remains.  How  well  can  it  know 
the  phenomena  themselves  ? 

Some  authors  take  high  ground  here  and  claim  for  it  a 
Bort  of  infallibility.    Thus  Ueberweg : 

"  When  a  mental  image,  as  suchf  is  the  object  of  my  apprehension, 
there  is  no  meaning  in  seeking  to  distinguish  its  existence  in  my  oon- 
■dooBness  (in  me)  from  its  existence  out  of  my  consciousness  (in  itself) ; 
for  the  object  apprehended  is,  in  this  case,  one  which  does  not  even 
exist,  as  the  objects  of  external  perception  do,  in  itself  outside  of  my 
oonsoiousness.    It  exists  only  wiUiin  me.*'  t 

And  Brentano : 

*'  The  phenomena  inwardly  apprehended  are  true  in  themselves. 
As  they  appear— of  this  the  evidence  with  which  they  are  apprehended 
is  a  warrant — so  they  are  in  reality.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that  in  this 
a  great  superiority  of  Psychology  over  the  physical  sciences  comes  to 

Ugfatr 

And  again: 

*•  No  one  can  doubt  whether  the  psychic  condition  ho  apprehends  in 
himself  (0,  and  be  m>,  as  he  apprehends  it.  Whoever  should  doubt  this 
would  have  reached  that  finished  doubt  which  destroys  itself  in  de- 
stroying every  fixed  point  from  which  to  make  an  attack  upon  knowl- 
edge.**! 

Others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tained that  we  can  have  no  introspective  cognition  of  our 

*  Compare  some  remarks  in  Mill's  Logic,  bk.  i.  chap.  in.  gS  ^*  ^* 
t  Logic,  §40.  I  Psychologies  bk.  n.  chap.  in.  gg  1,  8. 
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own  minds  at  elL  A  deliverance  of  An^st«  Comte  to  this 
effect  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  to  be  almost  classical; 
and  some  reference  to  it  seems  therefore  indispensable 
here. 

Philosophers,  says  Comte,*  have 

"in  these  latter  days  imagiaed  themseli-es  able  to  distinguish,  bj  I 
Ter;  singular  Bubtlet; ,  two  sorts  of  obeerration  of  equal  importancev 
one  external,  the  other  internal,  the  latter  being  aolely  destined  for  tb« 
■tndy  of  inlellectnal  phenomena.  ...  I  limit  myself  to  pointing  out 
Uie  principal  consideration  which  proves  clearly  that  this  pretended 
direct  contemplation  of  the  mind  by  itself  is  a  pure  iltosioiL  .  .  . 
It  is  in  fact  evident  that,  by  an  invincible  neccessity,  the  human  mind 
can  observe  directly  all  phenomena  except  its  onn  propef  slates.  For 
by  whom  shall  the  observation  of  these  be  miule !  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  man  might  observe  himself  with  reflpe-;t  to  the  passiotu  that 
animate  him.  for  the  anatomical  or^ns  of  passion  are  distinct  ^m 
those  whose  function  is  observation.  Though  we  have  all  made  suck 
observations  on  ourselves,  they  can  never  have  much  scicntiSc  valuer 
and  the  best  mode  of  knoning  the  passions  will  always  be  that  of  ob- 
serving them  from  without ;  for  every  strong  state  of  passion  .  .  .  ii 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  state  of  observation.  But.  as  for 
observing  in  the  same  way  intellectual  phenomena  at  the  time  of  theii 
actnal  presence,  that  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  Tlie  thinker  cannoc 
divide  himself  into  two.  of  whom  one  reasons  whilst  the  other  observes 
him  reason.  The  oi^n  obsened  and  the  orgHu  observing  being,  in 
this  case,  identical,  bow  could  observation  take  place  1  This  pretended 
psychological  method  is  then  radically  null  and  void.  On  the  oaa 
hand,  they  advise  yon  to  isolate  yourself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  every 
external  sensation,  especially  every  iotelleciual  work.— for  If  yon  were 
to  busy  yourself  even  with  the  simplest  calcniation.  what  would  beoome 
of  internal  observation  I — on  the  other  hand,  after  having  with  the 
utmost  care  attained  this  state  of  intellectual  slumber,  yon  most  begin 
to  contemplate  the  operations  going  on  in  yoar  mind,  when  nothing 
there  takes  place  I  Our  descendants  will  doubtless  seesuch  prel<<nsions 
some  day  ridiculed  upon  the  stage.  The  results  of  so  strange  a  proced- 
ure harmonize  entirely  with  its  principle.  For  all  the  two  thousand 
years  during  which  metaphysicians  have  thus  cultivated  ps/cbology, 
they  are  not  agreed  atiout  one  intelligible  and  established  proposition. 
'  InUmal  obtervatian'  gives  almost  as  many  divergent  results  as  then 
are  individuals  who  think  they  practise  it," 

Comte  hardlj  could  have  known  anything  of  the  English, 
Mid  nothing  of  the  German,  empirical  psychology, 
'resolte  *  vhich  he  had  in  mind  when  writing  were  probablj 


I 


*  Coun  de  Phllosopbie  Podtlve.  i.  84-8. 
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^HiKholaBtio  oDflH,  BTich  as  principlea  of  jnteroal  activity,  ths 
^^^uaoulties,  the  ego,  the  liberum  arlnlrium  ivdiffereiUvs,  etc. 
^^Tjobn  Mill,  in  replying  to  him,*  says : 

"  II  miffht  hfive  nccnrred  to  M.  Comte  that  a  fact  may  be  stadied 
through  Che  medium  of  memory,  Dot  at  the  very  moment  of  our  per- 
coiving  it,  but  the  momuDt  after:  and  this  ia  roally  the  mode  in  which 
our  best  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  acts  is  generally  acquired.  Wa 
reflect  on  what  we  have  been  doing  when  the  act  is  past,  but  when  its 
InipreHion  in  the  memory  is  Ptill  fresh.  Ualess  in  one  of  tliese  ways, 
*e  could  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  which  nobody  denies  us  to 
bave,  of  what  passes  in  our  mlnda.  M.  Comie  would  scarcely  havs 
Affirmed  that  we  are  not  aware  of  our  own  intellectual  operations.  Wa 
know  of  our  observings  and  our  reasonings,  either  at  the  very  time,  or 
by  memory  the  moment  after ;  in  either  case,  by  direct  knowledge,  and 
not  (like  things  done  by  ns  in  a  state  of  somnambuliBm)  merely  by 
their  results.     This  simple  fact  dealroya  the  whole  of  M.  Corate's  argn- 

■  BienL  Whatever  we  are  directly  awaro  of,  we  oan  directly  observe." 
Where  now  does  the  truth  lie?  Oar  quotation  from 
Mill  ia  obviouBly  tbe  one  wliich  expresses  the  most  ai 
practicai  tmth  about  the  matter.  Even  the  writers  who 
insist  upon  the  absolute  veracity  of  our  immediate  inner 
apprehension  of  a  conscious  state  have  to  contrast  with 
this  the  fallibility  of  our  memory  or  observation  of  it,  a 
moment  later.  No  one  has  emphasized  more  sharply  than 
Brentano  himself  the  difference  between  the  immediate 
ydtneaa  of  a  feeling,  and  its  perception  by  a  subsequent  re< 
fleotive  aci  But  which  mode  of  consciousness  <if  it  is  that 
which  the  psychologist  must  depend  on?  If  to  have  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  in  their  immediacy  wt^re  enough,  babies 
in  the  cradle  would  he  psychologists,  and  infallible  ones. 
But  the  psyohologist  must  not  only  have  his  mental  states 
in  their  absolute  veritableness,  he  must  tfpnrt  them  and 
write  about  them,  name  them,  classify  and  compare  them 
and  trace  their  relations  to  other  things.  Whilst  alive  they 
kre  their  own  property ;  it  is  only  post-jnortem  that  they  be- 
come hia  prey.f    And  as  in  the  naming,  classing,  and  know- 

*  Auguste  Comic  and  Positivism,  3d  edition  (1862).  p.  M. 

t  Wundt  nys:  "  The  tral  rule  for  ulillzlng  Inward  obserVKtlon  con- 
■lata  <□  t>kiDg,  as  fsr  as  possible,  experiences  that  are  sccidcntal,  unez- 
peeted,  and  not  tntenlloDKlly  brought  about,  ,  .  .  Firtt  It  U  best  u  fsr  M 
p(Mlbl<  lo  rely  on  Memory  and  not  on  Immedialo  AppreheoiloD.  .  . 
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ing  of  things  in  geoeral  we  are  notoriously  fallible,  why  tiot 
also  here )  Comte  is  quite  right  in  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  that  a  feeling,  to  be  named,  judged,  or  perceived,  must 
be  already  past.  No  subjective  state,  whilst  present,  is  its 
own  object;  its  object  is  always  something  else.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  we  appear  to  be  naming  our 
present  feeling,  and  so  to  be  experiencing  and  observing 
the  same  inner  (act  at  a  single  stroke,  as  when  we  say  '  I 
feel  tired,'  '  I  am  angry,'  etc.  But  these  are  illusory,  and 
a  little  attention  onmasks  the  illusion.  The  present  con- 
scions  state,  when  I  say  'I  feel  tired,'  is  not  the  direct 
state  of  tire ;  when  I  say  '  I  feel  angry,'  it  is  not  the  direct 
state  of  anger.  It  is  the  state  of  saying- I-fed-tirtd,  of 
aaying-I-fed-angry, — entirely  different  matters,  so  different 
that  the  fatigae  and  anger  apparentiy  included  in  them  are 
considerable  modifications  of  the  fatigue  and  anger  directij 
felt  the  previous  instant.  The  act  of  naming  them  haa 
momentarily  detracted  from  their  force.* 

The  only  sound  grounds  on  which  the  infallible  veracify 
of  the  introspective  judgment  might  be  maintained  are 
empirical.  If  we  had  reason  to  think  it  has  never  yet 
deceived  us,  we  might  continue  to  trnst  it  This  is  the 
ground  actually  maintained  by  Herr  Mohr. 

"  The  illosioos  of  our  senses."  says  this  author,  "  have  undenniiwd 
onr  belief  to  the  reality  of  the  outer  world;  but  in  the  sphere  of  inner 
c^Mervatiou  our  coeGdence  \b  intact,  for  we  have  never  foand  our«dve« 
to  be  in  error  about  the  reality  of  no  act  of  thought  or  feeling.     We 


.  Internal  observaiton  Is  better  fitted  to  grasp  clearly  coDBctom 
especially  vohintary  menial  acts:  such  limer  processes  as  aie  ob- 
■corely  coutciuus  iind  iovoluDlur;  will  almost  entirely  etude  It,  becauae 
tiie  effort  to  observe  ielurferes  with  Ibem,  and  because  Ihey  seldom  abide 
In  memory."    (liOgik,  ri,  432.) 

*  In  cases  like  tbfs,  wbere  the  slate  outlasts  the  act  of  naming  ft,  exlsla 
before  it,  and  reeurs  when  it  la  past,  we  probably  run  little  practical  risk 
when  we  talk  as  if  the  stale  keen  itself.  The  state  of  feeling  and 
E  of  naming  the  feeling  are  ciiulinuoua,  and  the  infillibilily  of 
■ach  prompt  Inlrosperlive  Judgmenls  is  probably  greaL  But  trtn  Uere  the 
oertalnty  of  our  knowledge  ougbt  not  to  be  argued  on  the  a  priori  ground 
thai  pertipi  and  oh  are  In  psychology  the  same.  The  stales  are  reallj 
two;  ihc  nnming  siaie  and  the  named  state  are  apart;  pereijn  \tt»M'  is  nut 
(be  principle  that  appUea. 
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liaTe  nerer  been  misled  into  thinking  we  were  not  in  doubt  or  in  anger 
when  these  conditions  were  really  states  of  our  consciousness."  * 

Bui  Bound  as  the  reasoning  here  would  be,  were  the 
premises  oorreot»  I  fear  the  latter  cannot  pass.  However 
it  may  be  with  such  strong  feelings  as  doubt  or  anger, 
about  weaker  feelings,  and  about  the  rdcUiona  to  each  other 
of  all  feelings,  we  find  ourselves  in  continual  error  and 
uncertainty  so  soon  as  we  are  called  on  ,to  name  and  class, 
and  not  merely  to  feel.  Who  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  order 
of  his  feelings  when  they  are  excessively  rapid  ?  Who  can 
be  sure,  in  his  sensible  perception  of  a  chair,  how  much 
comes  from  the  eye  and  how  much  is  supplied  out  of  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  mind  ?  Who  can  compare  with 
precision  the  quarUitiea  of  disparate  feelings  even  where  the 
feelings  are  very  much  alike  ?  For  instance,  where  an  object 
is  felt  now  against  the  back  and  now  against  the  cheek, 
which  feeling  is  most  extensive?  Who  can  be  sure  that 
two  given  feelings  are  or  are  not  exactly  the  same  ?  Who 
can  tell  which  is  briefer  or  longer  than  the  other  when 
both  occupy  but  an  instant  of  time  ?  Who  knows,  of  many 
actions,  for  what  motive  they  were  done,  or  if  for  any  motive 
at  all  ?  Who  can  enumerate  all  the  distinct  ingredients  of 
such  a  complicated  feeling  as  anger  ?  and  who  can  tell  o£f- 
hand  whether  or  no  a  perception  of  distance  be  a  compound 
or  a  simple  state  of  miud  ?  The  whole  mind-stu£f  contro- 
versy would  stop  if  we  could  decide  conclusively  by  intro- 
spection that  what  seem  to  us  elementary  feelings  are 
really  elementary  and  not  compound. 

Mr.  Sully,  in  his  work  on  Illusions,  has  a  chapter  on 
those  of  Introspection  from  which  we  might  now  quote. 
But,  since  the  rest  of  this  volume  will  be  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  by 
direct  introspection  exactly  what  our  feelings  and  their 
relations  are,  we  need  not  anticipate  our  own  future  details, 
but  just  state  our  general  conclusion  that  introapection  ie 
difficuU  and  /aUthle;  and  thai  the  difficulty  is  simply  thai 
of  ofl  cbservation  cf  whatever  kind.    Something  is  before 

*  J.  Mohr:  Orundlage  der  Bmpirischen  Pftychologie  (Leipzig,  18SS), 
p.  47. 
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as ;  we  do  onr  best  to  tell  what  it  is,  bat  in  spite  of  ooi 
good  will  we  maj  go  astray,  and  give  a  descnptioa  mora 
applicable  to  some  other  sort  of  thiug.  The  onlj  safeguard 
is  in  the  final  consenaua  of  our  farther  knowledge  aboat  the 
thing  in  qaestion,  later  views  correcting  earlier  ones,  until 
at  last  the  harmony  of  a  consistent  system  is  reached. 
Snch  a  system,  gradually  worked  oat,  is  the  best  gaarant«e 
the  psychologist  can  give  for  the  Boondness  of  any  partic> 
ular  psychologic  observation  which  he  may  report.  Such  a 
system  we  ourselves  must  strive,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  attain. 
The  English  writers  on  psychology,  and  the  school  of 
Herbart  in  Germany,  have  in  the  main  contented  them- 
selves with  sacb  results  as  the  immediate  introspection  of 
single  individuals  gave,  and  shown  what  a  body  of  doctrine 
they  may  make.  The  works  of  Locke,  Hnme,  Beid,  Hart- 
ley, Stewart,  Brown,  the  Mills,  will  always  be  classics  in 
this  line ;  and  in  Professor  Bain's  Treatises  we  have  prob- 
ably the  last  word  of  what  this  method  taken  mainly  bj 
itself  can  do— the  last  monument  of  the  youth  of  oar  science, 
still  untechnical  and  generally  intelligible,  like  the  Chem- 
istry of  Lavoisier,  or  Anatomy  before  the  microscope  waa  < 
used. 

The  Experimental  Method.  But  psychology  is  passing 
into  a  less  simple  phase.  Within  a  few  years  what  one  may 
call  a  microscopic  psychology  has  arisen  in  Germany,  car- 
ried on  by  experimental  methods,  asking  of  course  every 
moment  for  introspective  data,  bat  eliminating  their  oncei^ 
tainty  by  operating  on  a  large  scale  and  taking  statistical 
means.  This  method  taxes  patience  to  the  utmost,  and 
could  hardly  have  arisen  in  a  country  whose  natives 
could  be  bored.  Such  Germans  as  Weber,  Fechoer, 
Vierordt,  and  Wundt  obviously  cannot ;  and  their  sncceas 
has  brought  into  the  field  au  array  of  younger  experi- 
mental psychologists,  bent  on  studying  the  eiementa  of  the 
mental  life,  dissecting  them  oat  from  the  gross  results  in 
which  they  are  embedded,  and  as  far  as  possible  redncing 
them  to  quantitative  scales.  The  simple  and  open  method 
of  attack  having  done  what  it  can,  the  method  of  patience, 
sUrving  cot,  and  harassing  to  death  is  tried ;   the  Mind 
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must  submit  to  a  regular  atege,  in  which  minute  advantages 
gained  night  and  day  by  the  forces  that  hem  her  in  must 
sum  themselves  up  at  last  into  her  overthrow.  There  is 
little  of  the  grand  style  about  these  new  prism,  pendulum, 
and  chronograph-philosophers.  They  mean  business,  not 
chivalry.  What  generous  divination,  and  that  superiority 
in  virtue  which  was  thought  by  Cicero  to  give  a  man  the 
best  insight  into  nature,  have  failed  to  do,  their  spying 
and  scraping,  their  deadly  tenacity  and  almost  diabolic 
cunning,  will  doubtless  some  day  bring  about 

No  general  description  of  the  methods  of  experimental 
psychology  woxUd  be  instructive  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
instances  of  their  application,  so  we  will  waste  no  words 
upon  the  attempt  The  principal  fidia  of  experimentation 
80  far  have  been:  1)  the  connection  of  conscious  states 
with  their  physical  conditions,  including  the  whole  of  brain- 
physiology,  and  the  recent  minutely  cultivated  physiology 
of  the  sense-organs,  together  with  what  is  technically  known 
as  'psycho-physics,*  or  the  laws  of  correlation  between 
sensations  and  the  outward  stimuli  by  which  they  are 
aroused ;  2)  the  analysis  of  space-perception  into  its  sensa- 
tional elements ;  8)  the  measurement  of  the  duraiion  of  the 
simplest  mental  processes ;  4)  that  of  the  accuracy  </  ro- 
production  in  the  memory  of  sensible  experiences  and  of 
intervals  of  space  and  time;  6)  that  of  the  manner  in 
which  simple  mental  states  influence  each  other,  call  each 
other  up,  or  inhibit  each  other's  reproduction ;  6)  that  of 
the  number  of  fa/da  which  consciousness  can  simultaneously 
discern;  finally,  7)  that  of  the  elementary  laws  of  obli* 
vasoence  and  retention.  It  must  be  said  that  in  some  of 
these  fields  the  results  have  as  yet  borne  little  theoretic 
fruit  commensurate  with  the  great  labor  expended  in  their 
acquisition.  But  facts  are  facts,  and  if  we  only  get  enough 
of  them  they  are  sure  to  combine.  New  ground  will  from 
year  to  year  be  broken,  and  theoretic  results  will  grow. 
Meanwhile  the  experimental  method  has  quite  changed  the 
face  of  the  science  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  record  of  mere 
work  done. 

The  oompatoiiw  method^  finally,  supplements  the  intro* 
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apective  and  experimental  methods.  This  method  pre 
supposes  a  normal  psychology  of  introspectioQ  to  be  estabi 
Ushed  in  its  main  featares.  But  where  the  origin  of  thei 
features,  or  their  dependence  upon  one  another,  is  in  qm 
tion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trace  the  pheaom 
enon  considered  through  all  its  possible  variations  of  I 
and  combination.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  instincts  oCl 
animals  are  ransacked  to  throw  light  on  our  own  ;  and  thai 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  bees  and  ants,  the  minds  of  savagea, 
infants,  madmen,  idiots,  the  deaf  and  blind,  criminals,  and  _ 
eccentrics,  are  all  invoked  in  support  of  this  or  that  specta 
theory  about  some  part  of  our  own  mental  life.  The  histoT] 
of  sciences,  moral  and  political  institutions,  and  langua^^ 
as  types  of  mental  product,  are  pressed  into  the  same  seii> 
Tice.  Messrs.  Darn-in  and  Galton  have  set  the  example  o 
circulars  of  questions  sent  out  by  the  hundred  to  thoi 
supposed  able  to  reply.  The  custom  has  spread,  and  i 
will  be  well  for  us  in  the  next  generation  if  such  cip>B 
culars  be  not  ranked  among  the  common  pests  of  lifo.* 
Meanwhile  information  grows,  and  results  emerge.  There 
are  great  sources  of  error  in  the  comparative  method. 
The  interpretation  of  the  '  psychoses '  of  animals,  savage^ 
and  infants  id  necessarily  wild  work,  in  which  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  investigator  has  things  very  much 
its  own  way.  A  savage  will  be  reported  to  have  no 
moral  or  religious  feeling  if  his  actions  shock  the  ob- 
server unduly.  A  child  will  be  assumed  without  self-ooa- 
Bciousness  because  he  talks  of  himself  in  the  third  peraoot 
etc.,  etc.  N''  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  advance.  Com- 
parative observations,  to  be  definite,  must  usually  be  made 
to  test  some  pre-existing  hypothesis ;  and  the  only  thing 
then  is  to  usu  as  much  sagacity  as  you  possess,  and  to  be 
as  c  ludid  as  you  can. 

THE  SOVBOBS  OF  BBBOR  IN  P8TCHOLOOT. 
The  first  of  them  arises  from  the  Miskading  Influenee  of 
Sptech.  Language  was  originally  made  by  men  who  wore 
not  psychologist*,  and  most  men  to-day  employ  almost 
exclusively  the  vocabulary-  of  outward  things.  The  car- 
dinal  passions   of   our   hfc,    anger,    love,   fear,   hate,    hope, 
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and  the  most  oomprehensive  divisionB  of  our  intelleotual 
aotivity,  to  remember,  expeot,  think,  know,  dream,  with 
the  broadest  genera  of  aesthetid  feeling,  joy,  sorrow, 
pleasure,  pain,  are  the  only  facts  of  a  subjeotive  order 
which  this  vocabulary  deigns  to  note  by  special  words. 
The  elementary  qualities  of  sensation,  bright,  loud,  red, 
blue,  hot,  cold,  are,  it  is  true,  susceptible  of  being  used  in 
both  an  objective  and  a  subjective  sense.  They  stand  for 
outer  qualities  and  for  the  feelings  which  these  arouse.  But 
the  objective  sense  is  the  original  sense ;  and  still  to-day 
we  have  to  describe  a  large  number  of  sensations  by  the 
name  of  the  object  from  which  they  have  most  frequentiy 
been  got  An  orange  color,  an  odor  of  violets,  a  cheesy 
taste,  a  thunderous  sound,  a  fiery  smart,  etc,  will  recall 
what  I  mean.  This  absence  of  a  special  vocabulary  for  sub- 
jective facts  hinders  the  study  of  all  but  the  very  coarsest 
of  them.  Empiricist  writers  are  very  fond  of  emphasizing 
one  great  set  of  delusions  which  language  inflicts  on  the 
mind.  Whenever  we  have  made  a  word,  they  say,  to  denote 
a  certain  group  of  phenomena,  we  are  prone  to  suppose  a 
substantive  entity  existing  beyond  the  phenomena,  of  which 
the  word  shall  be  the  name.  But  the  lack  of  a  word  quite 
as  often  leads  to  the  directiy  opposite  error.  We  are  then 
prone  to  suppose  that  no  entity  can  be  there ;  and  so  we 
oome  to  overlook  phenomena  whose  existence  would  be 
patent  to  us  all,  had  we  only  grown  up  to  hear  it  familiarly 
recognised  in  speech.^  It  is  hard  to  focus  out  attention  on 
the  nameless,  and  so  there  results  a  certain  vacuousness  in 
the  descriptive  parts  of  most  psychologies. 

But  a  worse  defect  than  vacuousness  comes  from  the 
dependence  of  psychology  on  common  speech.  Naming 
our  thought  by  its  own  objects,  we  almost  all  of  us  assume 
that  as  the  objects  are,  so  the  thought  must  be.  The 
thought  of  several  distinct  things  can  only  consist  of  several 
distinct  bits  of  thought,  or  'ideas;*  that  of  an  abstract  or 
universal  object  can  only  be  an  abstract  or  universal  idea. 

*  In  Soglieh  we  have  DOt  even  the  generic  dtstincUon  between  the- 
thlns"^^"ff^^*^'  '^^  the-thought-thinking-it,  which  in  German  is  expressed 
bgr  Um  opposiUon  between  CMaehiM  and  Q^dankt,  in  Latin  bj  that  between 
and  Mipilolib. 
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As  esoh  object  msj  come  and  go,  be  forgoHet 
tbongbt  of  again,  it  is  beld  that  tbe  thought  of  it  has  a  pre- 
cisely similar  independence,  self-identity,  and  mobility. 
The  thought  of  the  object's  recurrent  identity  is  regarded 
as  tbe  identity  of  its  tecarrent  thought;  and  the  perceptions 
of  multiplicity,  of  coexistence,  of  snccession,  are  severally 
conceived  to  bo  bronght  abont  only  throagh  a  multiplic- 
ity, a  coexistence,  a  succession,  ot  perceptions.  The  con- 
tinuous flow  of  the  mental  stream  is  sacriSced,  and  in  its 
place  an  atomism,  a  brickbat  plan  of  construction,  ia 
preached,  for  the  existence  of  which  no  good  introspectiva 
grounds  can  be  brought  forward,  and  out  of  which  pres- 
ently grow  all  sorts  of  paradoxes  and  contradictions,  the 
lieritsge  of  woe  of  students  of  the  mind. 

These  words  are  meant  to  impeach  the  entire  Bnglii! 
psychology  derived  from  Locke  and  Hume,  and  the  entire 
German  psychology  derived  from  Herbart,  so  far  as  they 
both  treat  'ideas'  as  separate  subjective  entities  that  come 
and  go.  Examples  will  soon  make  the  matter  clearer. 
Ikleanwhile  our  psychologic  insight  is  vitiated  by  still  other 
snares. 

'The  Psychologist's  Fallacy.'  The  great  snare  of  the  pajp- 
chologtst  is  the  confusion  of  his  oton  standpoint  with  that  of  the 
mental  fact  about  which  he  is  making  his  report,  1  shidl 
hereafter  call  this  the  'psychologist's  fallacy'  par  ejcdlence. 
For  some  of  tbe  mischief,  here  too,  language  is  to  blame. 
The  psychologist,  as  we  remarked  above  (p.  1S3),  stands  out- 
sicie  of  the  mental  state  he  speaks  of.  Both  itself  and  its 
object  are  objects  for  him.  Now  when  it  is  a  cognitive  state 
(percept,  thought,  concept,  etc.),  he  ordinarily  has  no  other 
nay  of  naming  it  than  as  the  thought,  percept,  etc.,  of  that 
object.  He  himself,  meanwhile,  knowing  the  self-same 
object  in  his  way,  gets  easily  led  to  suppose  that  the 
thought,  which  is  of  it,  knows  it  in  tbe  same  way  in  which 
he  knows  it,  although  this  is  often  very  far  from  being  tbe 
case.*  The  most  fictitious  puzzles  have  been  introduced 
into  our  science  by  this  means.  The  so-called  question  of 
I  rcBcntative    or    representative    perception,    of    wheth^ 
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object  is  preBent  to  the  thought  that  thrnks  it  by  a  coim« 
terfeit  image  of  itself,  or  direotly  and  without  any  intervene 
ing  image  at  all ;  the  question  of  nominalism  and  oonoep- 
tnalism,  of  the  shape  in  which  things  are  present  when  only 
a  general  notion  of  them  is  before  the  mind ;  are  compara- 
tiyely  easy  questions  when  once  the  psychologist's  fallacy 
is  eliminated  from  their  treatment, — as  we  shall  ere  long 
Bee  (in  Chapter  XII). 

Another  variety  of  the  psychologist's  faUacy  ia  the  cw- 
sumption  that  the  mental  state  stvdied  must  be  conscums  of  it- 
self aa  the  psychologist  is  conscious  of  it.  The  mental  state  is 
aware  of  itself  only  from  within ;  it  grasps  what  we  call  its 
own  content,  and  nothing  more.  The  psychologist,  on  the 
contrary,  is  aware  of  it  from  without,  and  knows  its  relations 
with  all  sorts  of  other  things.  What  the  thought  sees  is 
only  its  own  object;  what  the  psychologist  sees  is  the 
thought's  object,  plus  the  thought  itself,  plus  possibly  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must  be  very  careful  therefore, 
in  discussing  a  state  of  mind  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  to  avoid  foisting  into  its  own  ken  matters  that  ar« 
only  there  for  ours.  We  must  avoid  substituting  what  we 
know  the  consciousness  is,  for  what  it  is  a  consciousness  of, 
and  counting  its  outward,  and  so  to  speak  physical,  rulauons 
with  other  facts  of  the  world,  in  among  the  objects  of  which 
we  set  it  down  as  aware.  Crude  as  such  a  confusion  of 
standpoints  seems  to  be  when  abstractly  stated,  it  is  never- 
theless a  snare  into  which  no  psychologist  has  kept  himself 
at  all  times  from  falling,  and  which  forms  almost  the  entire 
stock-in-trade  of  certain  schools.  We  cannot  be  too  watch- 
ful against  its  subtly  corrupting  influence. 

Summary.  To  sum  up  the  chapter,  Psychology  assumes 
that  thoughts  successively  occur,  and  that  they  know  objects 
in  a  world  which  the  psychologist  also  knows.  These  thoughts 
are  the  subjective  data  of  which  he  treats^  and  their  relations  to 
their  objects,  to  the  frratn,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  vxydd  constitute 
ihe  subject-matter  of  psychologic  science.  Its  methods  are 
Introspection,  experimentation,  and  comparison.  But  intro- 
spection is  no  sure  guide  to  truths  about  our  mental  states ; 
and  in  particular  the  poverty  of  the  psychological  vocabn. 
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Vuj  leads  ns  to  drop  out  certain  states  from  our  consid- 
eration,  and  to  treat  others  as  if  they  knew  themselves  and 
their  objects  as  the  psychologist  knows  both,  wiiioh  is  a 
disastrous  fallacy  in  the  science. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB  RELATIONS  OP  MINDS  TO  OTHBR  THINOa 

SiNCB,  for  psychology,  a  mind  is  an  object  in  a  world  of 
other  objeotSi  its  relation  to  those  other  objects  must  next 
be  surveyed.    First  of  all,  to  its 

TIME-RELATIONS. 

MindSy  as  we  know  them,  are  temporary  existences. 
Whether  my  mind  had  a  being  prior  to  the  birth  of  my  body, 
whether  it  shall  have  one  after  the  latter's  decease^  are 
questions  to  be  decided  by  my  general  philosophy  or  the- 
ology rather  than  by  what  we  call  *  scientific  facts  * — I  leave 
out  the  facts  of  so-called  spiritualism,  as  being  still  in  dis- 
pute. Psychology,  as  a  natural  science,  confines  itself  to 
the  present  life,  in  which  every  mind  appears  yoked  to  a 
body  through  which  its  manifestations  appear.  In  the 
present  world,  then,  minds  precede,  succeed,  and  coexist 
with  each  other  in  the  common  receptacle  of  time,  and  of 
their  coUedive  relations  to  the  latter  nothing  more  oan  be 
said.  The  life  of  the  individucd  consciousness  in  time  seems, 
however,  to  be  an  interrupted  one,  so  that  the  question : 

Are  we  ever  whoUy  unconacioua  ? 

becomes  one  which  must  be  discussed.  Sleep,  fainting, 
coma,  epilepsy,  and  other  '  unconscious '  conditions  are  apt 
to  break  in  upon  and  occupy  large  durations  of  what  we 
nevertheless  consider  the  mental  history  of  a  single  man* 
And,  the  fact  of  interruption  being  admitted,  is  it  not 
possible  that  it  may  exist  where  we  do  not  suspect  it,  and 
even  perhaps  in  an  incessant  and  fine-grained  form  ? 

This  might  happen,  and  yet  the  subject  himself  never 
know  ii    We  often  take  ether  and  have  operations  per 
formed  without  a  suspicion  that  our  consciousness  has  suf 
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fered  a  breach.     The   two  enda  join  each  other  smootbljl 
over  the  |;ap  ;  and  only  the  eight  of  onr  wound  sssnres  i 
that  we  must   have  been  liviug  through  a  time  which  foi 
our   immediate  consciousuess  was  non-existent     Even  i 
sleep  this  sometimes  happens :  We  think  we  have  had  i 
nap,  and  it  takes  the  clock  to  assure  ns  that  we  are  wTon{^*| 
We  thus  may  live  through   a  real  outward  time,  a  1' 
known  by  the  psychologist  who  studies  us,  and  yet  not 
feA  the  time,  or  infer  it  from  any  inward  sign.     The  ques- 
tion is,  how  often  does  this   happen  ?     Is  consciousneaa  , 
really  discontinuous,  incessantly  interrupted   and  recom-a 
mencing  (from  the  psychologist's  point  of  view)?  and  dot 
it  only  seem  continuous  to  itself  by  an  illusion  analogotH 
to  that  of  the  zoetrope  ?     Or  is  it  at  most  times  as  continB' 
ous  outwardly  as  it  inwardly  seems? 

It   must   be  confessed   that  we  can  give  no  rigoroosl 
answer  to  this  question.     Cartesians,  who  hold  that  thttfl 
easerux  of  the   soul   is   to   think,   can   of  course   solve  i 
a  priori,  and  explain  the  appearance  of  thoughtless  inter-H 
vals  either  by  lapses  in  our  ordinary  memory,  or  by  the 
sinking  of  consciousness  to  a  minimal  state,  in  which  per- 
haps all  that  it  feels  is  a  bare  existence  which  leaves  do 
particulars  behind  to  be  recalled.     If,  however,  one  hare 
no  doctrine  about  the  soul  or  its  essence,  one  is  free  to  take 
the  appearances  for  what  they  seem  to  be,  and  to  admit 
that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may  go  to  sleep. 

Locke  was  the  tirst  prominent  champion  of  this  latter 
view,  and  the  pages  in  which  he  attacks  the  Cartesian  belief 
are  as  spirited  as  any  in  his  Essay.  "  Every  drowsy  nod 
shakes  their  doctrine  who  teach  that  their  soul  is  always 
thinking."  He  will  not  believe  that  men  eo  easily  forget 
M.  Jouffroy  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  attacking  the  question  in 
the  same  empirical  way,  are  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Their  reasons,  briefly  stated,  are  these  : 


■  Ueurs.  PtjUm  Spenre  [Journal  of  Spec.  Pbll  .  x.  338.  rtr.  288) 
mai  H,  H.  Qarver  (Amer,  Jour,  of  Science,  Sd  series,  xx.  IBS)  nrguc,  the 
DDe  from  specuUtlTe,  the  other  from  eiperimeDUkI  grounds,  thu,  the  plijat. 
cal  coudilioD  of  coDSclousQesa  bciog  neural  TibrBlioQ.  the  coDKloomeat 
□lUst  Itaelf  ht  inceuamly  inleirupled  by  uncoDKlousocsi — sbout  fifty  time* 
ft  Kcood,  according  to  Ourer. 
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In  somnambulism,  natural  or  induced,  there  is  often  a 
great  display  of  intellectual  activity,  foUowed  by  complete 
oblivion  of  all  that  has  passed.* 

On  being  suddenly  awakened  from  a  sleep,  however  pro- 
found, we  always  catch  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
Common  dreams  are  often  remembered  for  a  few  minutes 
after  waking,  and  then  irretrievably  lost 

Frequently,  when  awake  and  absent-minded,  we  are 
lisited  by  thoughts  and  images  which  the  next  instant  we 
eannot  recalL 

Our  insensibility  to  habitual  noises,  etc.,  whilst  awake, 
proves  that  we  can  neglect  to  attend  to  that  which  we  never- 
theless feeL  Similarly  in  sleep,  we  grow  inured,  and  sleep 
soundly  in  presence  of  sensations  of  sound,  cold,  contact, 
eta,  which  at  first  prevented  our  complete  repose.  We  have 
learned  to  neglect  them  whilst  asleep  as  we  should  whilst 
awake.  The  mere  aenae-impreaaions  are  the  same  when  the 
sleep  is  deep  as  when  it  is  light ;  the  difference  must  lie  in 
a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  apparently  slumbering  mind 
that  they  are  not  worth  noticing. 

This  discrimination  is  equally  shown  by  nurses  of  the 
sick  and  mothers  of  infants,  who  will  sleep  through  much 
noise  of  an  irrelevant  sort,  but  waken  at  the  slightest  stir- 
ring of  the  patient  or  the  babe.  This  last  fact  shows  the 
aenae-^nyan  to  be  pervious  for  sounds. 

Many  people  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of  registering 
when  asleep  the  flight  of  time.  They  will  habitually  wake 
up  at  the  same  minute  day  after  day,  or  will  wake  punctu- 
ally at  an  unusual  hour  determined  upon  overnight  How 
can  this  knowledge  of  the  hour  (more  accurate  often  than 
anything  the  waking  consciousness  shows)  be  possible 
without  mental  activity  during  the  interval  ? 

Such  are  what  we  may  call  the  classical  reasons  for  ad- 
mitting that  the  mind  is  active  even  when  the  person  after- 
wards ignores  the  facif    Of  late  years,  or  rather,  one  may 


*  That  the  appearance  of  mental  activity  here  is  real  can  be  proved  by 
■agf^ting  to  the  '  hypnotized '  somnambulist  that  he  shall  remember  when 
he  awakes.    He  will  then  often  do  so. 

t  For  more  details,  cf.  Malebranche,  Rech.  de  la  Verity,  bk.  ni.  chap, 
li  J.   Locke,  Essay  tone.  H.  U.,  book  u.  ch.    i;  C.  Wolf,  Psychol. 


say,  of  late  months,  they  h&ve  been  reinforced  by  a  lot  o{ 
curious  observations  made  on  hysterical  and  hypnotio 
sabjects,  which  prove  the  existence  of  a  highly  developed 
consciousness  in  places  where  it  has  hitherto  not  been  sus- 
pected at  all.  These  observations  throw  such  a  novel  light 
upon  human  nature  that  I  must  give  them  in  some  detail. 
That  at  least  four  different  and  in  a  certain  sense  rival  ob- 
servers should  agree  in  the  same  conclusion  justifieB  us  is 
accepting  the  conclusion  as  true. 

'  nnoonaciousneaa '  in  Hysterics. 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  in  persona  aoffei^ 
log  from  hysteric  disease  in  its  extreme  forms  consists  in 
alterations  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  various  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body.  Usually  the  alteration  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  defect,  or  anaesthesia.  One  or  both  eyes  are  blind, 
or  color-blind,  or  there  is  hemianopsia  (blindness  to  ona 
half  the  field  of  view),  or  the  field  is  contracted.  Hearing 
taste,  smell  may  similarly  disappear,  in  part  or  in  totalitj. 
Btill  more  striking  are  the  cutaneous  aUEesthesias.  The  old 
witch-finders  looking  for  the  '  devil's  seals '  learned  well 
the  existence  of  those  insensible  patches  on  the  skin  of 
their  ^-ictims,  to  which  the  minute  physical  examinationa 
of  recent  medicine  have  but  recently  attracted  attention 
again.  They  may  be  scattered  anywhere,  but  are  very 
apt  to  affect  one  side  of  the  body.  Not  infrequently  they 
affect  an  entire  lateral  half,  from  head  to  foot ;  and  tli& 
insensible  skin  of,  say,  the  left  side  will  then  be  found 
separated  from  the  naturally  sensitive  skin  of  the  right  by  » 
perfectly  sharp  line  of  demarcation  down  the  middle  of  the 
front  and  back.  Sometimes,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the 
entire  skin,  hands,  feet,  face,  everything,  and  the  mncoua 
membranes,  muscles  and  joints  so  far  as  they  can  be  ex- 

rBllonatis.  g  69;  Sir  W.  HBmlltoa.  Leclures  od  Melaph.,  lecture  xvn; 
J.  Bucora,  Science  of  Mind,  §  12:  Tli.  Jnuilroy.  Helangea  Pblloa.,  'da 
Bommeil':  H.  HoilBod,  Ctasplers  od  Menial  Pbysiol.,  p.  80;  B.  Brodl^ 
Psychol.  Itcacarchos.  p,  147;  E.  M.  Cbealey.  Journ.  oT  Spec.  Phil.,  vol.  Xi. 
p.  73;  Th.  RilKit,  Maliidlta  de  la  PcrsuniiHUte,  pp.  8-10;  H.  LoUc,  Met* 
phTilct,  g  S38. 
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ploredi  become  completely  insensible  without  the  other 
functions  becoming  gravely  disturbed. 

These  hysterical  anaesthesias  can  be  made  to  disappear 
more  or  less  completely  by  various  odd  processes.  It  has 
been  recently  found  that  magnets,  plates  of  metal,  or  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery,  placed  against  the  skin,  have  this 
peculiar  power.  And  when  one  side  is  relieved  in  this  way, 
the  anaesthesia  is  often  found  to  have  transferred  itself  to 
the  opposite  side,  which  until  then  was  well.  Whether  these 
strange  effects  of  magnets  and  metals  be  due  to  their  direct 
physiological  action,  or  to  a  prior  effect  on  the  patient's 
mind  ('expectant  attention*  or  'suggestion*)  is  still  a 
mooted  question.  A  still  better  awakener  of  sensibility  is 
the  hypnotic  trance,  into  which  many  of  these  patients  can 
be  very  easily  placed,  and  in  which  their  lost  sensibility  not 
infrequently  becomes  entirely  restored.  Such  returns  of 
sensibility  succeed  the  times  of  insensibility  and  alternate 
with  them.  But  Messrs.  Pierre  Janet  ^  and  A.  Binet  t  have 
shown  that  during  the  times  of  anaesthesia,  and  coexisting 
with  it,  aefiaibUtty  to  the  ancesthetic  parts  is  also  there^  in  the 
form  of  a  seoondary  consciousness  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
primary  or  normal  one,  but  susceptible  of  being  tapped  and 
made  to  testify  to  its  existence  in  various  odd  ways. 

Chief  amongst  these  is  what  M.  Janet  calls  '  the  method 
of  distraction.*  These  hysterics  are  apt  to  possess  a  very 
narrow  field  of  attention,  amd  to  be  unable  to  think  of  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  When  talking  with  any  person 
they  forget  everything  else.  '*  When  Lucie  talked  directly 
with  any  one,'*  says  M.  Janet,  "  she  ceased  to  be  able  to  hear 
any  other  person.  Tou  may  stand  behind  her,  call  her  by 
name,  shout  abuse  into  her  ears,  without  making  her  turn 
round;  or  place  yourself  before  her,  show  her  objects, 
touch  her,  etc.,  without  attracting  her  notice.  When  finally 
she  becomes  aware  of  you,  she  thinks  you  have  just  come 
into  the  room  again,  amd  greets  you  accordingly.  This 
aingpilar  forgetfulness  makes  her  liable  to  tell  all  her  secrets 
aloud,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  unsuitable  auditors." 

*  L'AutomHtUme  Ptiychologique,  Paris,  1889,  powtm. 
t  See  bis  articles  in  the  Chicago  Open  Court,  for  July,  August  and 
Mof«mber.  1889.    Also  in  the  lievue  Philosophiquo  for  1889  and  '90. 
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Now  M.  Janet  foand  in  several  subjects  like  this  that  if  he  ' 
came  np  behind  them  whilst  they  were  plunged  in  coDTersa- 
tion  with  a  third  party,  and  addressed  them  in  a  whisper,  tell- 
ing them  to  raise  their  hand  or  perform  other  simple  acta,  _ 
they   would    obey   the   order   given,   althongh   their  talhA 
ing  intelligence  was  cjnite  unconscious  of  recei\'ing  iL  Lead*^ 
ing  them  from  one  thing  to  another,  he  made  them  reply  by  1 
signs  to  his  whispered  questions,   and  finally  made  them 
answer  in  writing,  if  a  pencil  were  placed  in  their  hand. 
The  primary  consciousness  meanwhile  went  on  with  the 
coDTersatioD^  entirely  unaware  of  these  performances  on  tha 
hand's  part     The  consciousness  which  presided  over  theaa 
latter  appeared  in  its  turn  to  be  quite  as  little  disturbed  1 
the  upper  consciousness's  concerns.     This  proof  by' 
mtUic'  loriting,  of  a  secondary  consciousness's  ecistence,  i 
the  most  cogent  und  striking  one  ;  but  a  crowd  of  other  facta 
prove  the  same  thing.     If  I  run  through  them  rapidly, 
reader  will  prnbably  be  convinced. 

The  apparently  arupsthetic  hand  of  these  subjects,  toK 
one  thing,  tmS  often  adapt  itsdf  discriminatingly  to  what- 
ever  object  may  be  put  into  it  With  a  pencil  it  will  ma) 
writing  movements ;  into  a  pair  of  scissors  it  will  put  its  fisi 
gers  and  will  open  and  shut  them,  etc,  etc.  The  primary  o 
sciousness,  so  to  call  it,  is  meanwhile  unable  to  say  whether 
or  no  anything  is  in  the  hand,  if  the  latter  be  hidden  froH 
sight.  "  I  put  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  into  Leouie's  aniesthetia 
hand,  this  hand  opens  it  and  raises  it  towards  the  nose,  bat 
half  way  thither  it  enters  tlie  field  of  vision  of  Leonie,  ' 
sees  it  and  stops  stupefied  :  '  Why,'  says  she, '  I  have  an  ey»i 
glass  in  my  left  hand !' "  M.  Binet  found  a  very  curiona  si 
of  connection  between  the  apparently  anaesthetic  akin  i 
the  mind  in  some  Sal  petrti;' re -subjects.  Things  placed  i^ 
the  hand  were  not  felt,  but  thought  of  (apparently  in  vistul' 
terms)  and  in  no  wise  referred  by  the  subject  to  their  stari* 
ing  point  in  the  hand's  sensation.  A  key,  a  knife,  placed  h 
the  hand  occasioned  ideaa  of  a  key  or  a  knife,  but  the  hand 
felt  nothing.  Similarly  the  subject  thought  of  the  numbav 
3,  6,  etc.,  if  the  hand  or  finger  was  bent  three  or  six 
by  the  oi>erator,  or  if  he  stroked  it  three,  six,  etc.,  tim< 

In   certain  individualB  there  was   foond  a  still  oddH 
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phenomenon,  which  reminds  one  of  that  curious  idiosyncrasy 
of  '  colored  hearing '  of  which  a  few  cases  have  been  lately 
deaoribed  with  great  care  by  foreign  writers.    These  indi- 
iridaalSy  namely,  aaw  the  impression  received  by  the  hand, 
l>at  could  not  feel  it ;  and  the  thing  seen  appeared  by  no 
means  associated  with  the  hand,  but  more  like  an  indepen- 
dent vision,  which  usually  interested  and  surprised  the 
patient    Her  hand  being  hidden  by  a  screen,  she  was 
ordered  to  look  at  another  screen  and  to  tell  of  any  visual 
image  which  might  project  itself  thereon.    Numbers  would 
then  come,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  times  the  in- 
sensible member  was  raised,  touched,  etc     Colored  lines 
and  figures  would  come,    corresponding  to  similar  ones 
traced  on  the  palm  ;  the  hand  itself  or  its  fingers  would 
come  when  manipulated  \  and  finally  objects  placed  in  it 
would  come ;  but  on  the  hand  itself  nothing  would  ever  be 
felt     Of  course  simulation  would  not  be  hard  here;  but 
M.  Binet  disbelieves  this  (usually  very  shallow)  explanation 
to  be  a  probable  one  in  cases  in  question.^ 

The  usual  way  in  which  doctors  measure  the  delicacy 
of  our  touch  is  by  the  compass-points.  Two  points  are 
normally  felt  as  one  whenever  they  are  too  close  together 
for  discrimination  ;  but  what  is  '  too  close  *  on  one  part  of 
the  skin  may  seem  very  far  apart  on  another.  In  the 
middle  of  the  back  or  on  the  thigh,  less  than  3  inches  may 
be  too  close ;  on  the  finger-tip  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  far 
enough  apart  Now,  as  tested  in  this  way,  with  the  appeal 
made  to  the  primary  consciousness,  which  talks  through 
the  mouth  and  seems  to  hold  the  field  alone,  a  certain  per- 
son's skin  may  be  entirely  anaesthetic  and  not  feel  the  com- 
pass-points at  all ;  and  yet  this  same  skin  will  prove  to  have 
a  perfectly  normal  sensibility  if  the  appeal  be  made  to  thai 
other  secondary  or  sub-consciousness,  which  expresses 
itself  automatically  by  writing  or  by  movements  of  the  hand. 
M.  Binet,  M.  Pierre  Janet,  and  M.  Jules  Janet  have  all  found 
this.     The  subject,  whenever  touched,  would  signify  'one 

*  Thia  whole  phenomenoD  shows  how  an  idea  which  remains  Itself  below 
Uie  ihTcshold  of  a  certain  conscious  self  may  occasion  associative  effects 
therein.  The  skin -sensations  unfelt  by  the  patient's  primary  consciousness 
awaken  nevertheleiB  their  usual  visual  assodatei  therein. 
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point '  or  '  two  points,'  as  accurately  as  if  she  were  a  noi* 
mal  person.  She  woald  signify  it  only  by  these  movements ; 
and  of  the  movements  themselves  her  primary  self  wonld 
be  as  QQconscioas  as  of  the  f  jicts  they  signified,  for  what  the 
Bubmerged  consciousness  makes  the  hand  do  antomaticaily 
is  unknown  to  the  consciousness  which  nses  the  month. 

Messrs.  Bemheim  and  Pitres  have  also  proved,  by  oIh 
serrations  too  complicated  to  be  given  in  this  spo^ 
that  the  hysterical  blindness  is  no  real  blindness  at  olL 
The  eye  of  an  hysteric  which  is  totally  blind  when  the 
other  or  seeing  eye  is  shut,  will  do  its  share  of  viaioD  per> 
fectly  well  when  both  eyes  are  open  together.  But  even 
where  both  eyes  are  semi-blind  from  hysterical  diaease, 
the  method  of  automatic  writing  proves  that  their  percep- 
tions exist,  only  cnt  off  from  commonication  with  the  npper 
consciousness.  M.  Binet  has  found  the  hand  of  his  patients 
unconsciously  writing  down  words  which  their  eyes  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  '  see,'  Le.,  to  bring  to  the  upper  con- 
sciousness. Their  submerged  consciousness  was  of  coarse 
seeing  them,  or  the  hand  could  not  have  written  as  it  did. 
Colors  are  similarly  perceived  by  the  sub-conscious  Belt 
which  the  hysterically  color-blind  eyes  cannot  bring  to  tbe 
normal  consciousness.  Pricks,  bums,  and  pinches  on  the 
anaesthetic  skin,  all  annoticed  by  the  upper  self,  are  recol- 
lected to  have  been  suffered,  and  complained  of,  as  aooa 
as  the  under  self  gets  a  chance  to  express  itself  by  tbe 
passage  of  the  subject  into  hypnotic  trance. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  tn  certain  penont, 
at  least,  the  total  possQAe  amsciouaness  may  be  aptil  into 
parts  which  coexist  but  mulvally  ignore  each  other,  and 
share  the  objects  of  knowledge  between  them.  More  re- 
markable still,  they  are  complementary.  Give  an  object 
to  one  of  the  consciousnesses,  and  by  that  fact  yon  remove 
it  from  tbe  other  or  others.  Barring  a  certain  common 
fund  of  information,  like  the  command  of  language,  etc, 
what  tbe  upper  self  knows  tbe  under  self  is  ignorant  of, 
and  vice  versa.  M.  Janet  has  proved  this  beautifully  in  his 
■abject  Lucie.  The  followiug  experiment  will  serve  as  the 
type  of  the  rest :  In  her  trance  he  covered  her  lap  vitfa 
cards,  each  bearing  a  namber.     He  then  t(iM  her  that  on 
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waldng  she  should  noi  see  any  card  whose  number  was  a 
multiple  of  three.  This  is  the  ordinary  so-called  *  post- 
hypnotic suggestion/  now  well  known,  and  for  which  Lucie 
was  a  well-adapted  subject  Accordingly,  when  she  was 
awakened  and  asked  about  the  papers  on  her  lap,  she 
eounted  and  said  she  saw  those  only  whose  number  was 
not  a  multiple  of  3.  To  the  12, 18,  9,  etc.,  she  was  blind. 
But  the  hand^  when  the  sub-conscious  self  was  interrogated 
by  the  usual  method  of  engrossing  the  upper  self  in  another 
eonyersation,  wrote  that  the  only  cards  in  Lucie's  lap  were 
those  numbered  12, 18,  9,  etc.,  and  on  being  asked  to  pick 
up  all  the  cards  which  were  there,  picked  up  these  and  let 
the  others  lie.  Similarly  when  the  sight  of  certain  things 
was  suggested  to  the  sub-conscious  Lucie,  the  normal 
Lucie  suddenly  became  partially  or  totally  blind.  **  What 
is  the  matter?  I  can't  seel"  the  normal  personage  sud- 
denly cried  out  in  the  midst  of  her  conversation,  when 
IL  Janet  whispered  to  the  secondary  personage  to  make 
use  of  her  eyes.  The  ansesthesias,  paralyses,  contractions 
and  other  irregularities  from  which  hysterics  suffer  seem 
then  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  secondary  personage 
has  enriched  itself  by  robbing  the  primary  one  of  a  func- 
tion which  the  latter  ought  to  have  retained.  The  curative 
indication  is  evident :  get  at  the  secondary  personage,  by 
hypnotization  or  in  whatever  other  way,  and  make  her  give 
up  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  arm,  or  whatever  the  affected  part 
may  be.  The  normal  self  thereupon  regains  possession,  sees, 
feels,  or  is  able  to  move  again.  In  this  way  M.  Jules  Janet 
easily  cured  the  well-known  subject  of  the  Salp^tri^re,  Wit, 
of  all  sorts  of  afflictions  which,  until  he  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  deeper  trance,  it  had  been  difficult  to  subdue. 
«<  Cessez  cette  mauvaise  plaisanterie,"  he  said  to  the  sec- 
ondary self — and  the  latter  obeyed.  The  way  in  which  the 
Tarious  personages  share  the  stock  of  possible  sensations 
between  them  seems  to  be  amusingly  illustrated  in  this 
young  woman.  When  awake,  her  sf  iJ  is  insensible  every- 
where  except  on  a  zone  about  the  arm  where  she  habitually 
wears  a  gold  bracelet  This  zone  has  feeling ;  but  in  the 
deepest  trance,  when  all  the  rest  of  her  body  feels,  this  par- 
tioular  zone  becomes  absolutely  anesthetic. 
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Sometimes  the  mntaal  ignorance  of  the  selves  leads  ttt 
incidents  vhich  are  strange  enough.  The  acts  and  iiiov&- 
ments  performed  by  the  sub-conscioas  self  are  withdrawn 
from  the  conscious  one,  and  the  subject  n-ill  do  all  sorts  o{ 
incoDgruons  things  of  which  he  remains  quite  unaware^ 
"  I  order  Lucie  [bj  the  method  of  distraction]  to  make  s 
pied  de  net,  and  her  hands  go  forthwith  to  the  end  of  her 
nosa  Asked  what  she  is  doing,  she  replies  that  she  ia 
doing  nothing,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  talking,  with 
no  apparent  suspicion  that  her  fingers  are  moving  in  front 
of  her  nose.  I  make  her  walk  about  the  room ;  she  con- 
tinues to  speak  and  believes  herself  sitting  down." 

M.  Janet  observed  similar  acts  in  a  man  in  alcoholin 
delirium.  Whilst  the  doctor  was  questioning  him,  M.  J. 
made  him  by  whispered  suggestion  walk,  sit,  kneel,  and  even 
lie  down  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  he  all  the  while  believing 
himself  to  be  standing  beside  his  bed.  Such  bizarreria 
eonnd  incredible,  until  one  has  seen  their  like.  Long  ago, 
without  understanding  it,  I  myself  saw  a  small  example  of 
the  way  in  which  a  person's  knowledge  may  be  shared  by 
the  two  selves.  A  young  woman  who  had  been  writing 
automatically  was  sitting  n'ith  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  trying  to 
recall  at  my  request  the  name  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had 
once  seen.  She  could  only  recollect  the  first  syllable.  Her 
hand  meanwhile,  without  her  knowledge,  wrote  down  the 
last  two  syllables.  In  a  perfectly  healthy  young  man  who 
can  write  with  the  planchette,  I  lately  found  the  hand  to 
be  entirely  ansesthetic  during  thi  writing  act ;  I  could  pnok 
it  severely  without  the  Subject  knowing  the  fact.  The  writ- 
ing on  the  planckette,  however,  accused  me  in  strong  terms 
of  hurting  the  hand.  Pricks  on  the  other  (non-writing) 
hand,  meanwhile,  which  awakened  strong  protest  from  the 
young  man's  vocal  organs,  were  denied  to  exist  by  the  aelf 
which  made  the  planchette  go.* 

We  get  exactly  similar  reatdts  in  the  so-called  post-hyj^ 
notic  suggestion.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  certain  eub- 
jects,  when  told  during  a  trance  to  perform  an  act  or  to 
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experience  an  liallncination  after  waking,  will  when  the  time 
oomes,  obey  the  command.  How  is  the  command  regis- 
tered? How  is  its  performance  so  accurately  timed? 
These  problems  were  long  a  mystery,  for  the  primary  per- 
aonality  remembers  nothing  of  the  trance  or  the  suggestion, 
and  will  often  trump  up  an  improvised  pretext  for  yielding 
to  the  unaccountable  impulse  which  possesses  the  man  so 
suddenly  and  which  he  cannot  resist  Edmund  Gumey 
was  the  first  to  discover,  by  means  of  automatic  writing,  thai 
the  secondary  self  is  awake,  keeping  its  attention  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  command  and  watching  for  the  signal 
of  its  execution.  Certain  trance-subjects  who  were  also 
automatic  writers,  when  roused  from  trance  and  put  to  the 
planchette, — not  knowing  then  what  they  wrote,  and  having 
their  upper  attention  fully  engrossed  by  reading  aloud,  talk- 
ing, or  solving  problems  in  mental  arithmetic, — would  in- 
scribe the  orders  which  they  had  received,  together  with 
notes  relative  to  the  time  elapsed  and  the  time  yet  to  run 
before  the  execution.  ^  It  is  therefore  to  no  *  automatism  * 
in  the  mechanical  sense  that  such  acts  are  due  :  a  self  pre« 
sides  over  them,  a  split-off,  limited  and  buried,  but  yet  a 
folly  conscious,  sell  More  than  this,  the  buried  self  often 
oomes  to  the  surface  anH  drives  out  the  other  self  whilst 
the  acts  are  performing.  In  other  words,  the  subject 
lapses  into  trance  again  when  the  moment  arrives  for  exe- 
cution, and  has  no  subsequent  recollection  of  the  act  which 
he  has  done.  Gumey  and  Beaunis  established  this  fact, 
which  has  since  been  verified  on  a  large  scale ;  and  Gumey 
also  showed  that  the  patient  became  auggeatitHe  again  during 
the  brief  time  of  the  performance.  M.  Janet's  observa- 
tions, in  their  turn,  well  illustrate  the  phenomenon. 

*'I  tell  Lucie  to  keep  her  srms  raised  after  she  shall  haye 
awakened.  Hardly  is  she  in  the  normal  8tat<s  when  up  go  her  arms 
above  her  head,  but  she  pays  no  attention  to  them.  She  goes,  comes, 
converses,  holding  lier  arms  high  in  thi;  air.  If  asked  what  her  arms 
are  doing,  she  is  surprised  at  such  a  question,  and  says  very  sincerely  : 
'My  hands  are  doing  nothing;  they  are  just  like  yours.'  ...    I  com- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  (London)  Soc  for  Psych.  Research,  May,  1887,  p. 
t68ff. 
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mand  her  to  weep,  and  wbcn  awake  slie  really  sobs,  but  cnntlDnes  li 
the  niidBt  of  her  leare  to  talk  of  very  gay  nifttli/rs.  Ttiu  sobbing  over. 
there  remained  no  trace  of  Ibis  grief,  wliicb  aeemed  to  have  beeo  quilA  1 

BUb-  CODBclOlU . " 

The  primary  self  often  baa  to  invent  an  hallucination  Yty 
which  to  mask  and  hide  from  its  own  view  the  deeds  which 
the  other  self  is  enacting.  Leonie  3  *  writes  real  letters 
whilst  Leonie  1  believes  that  she  is  knitting ;  or  Lncie 
really  comes  to  the  doctor's  office,  whilst  Lucie  1  believea 
herself  to  be  at  home.  This  is  &  sort  of  delirium.  The 
alphabet,  or  the  series  of  numbers,  when  handed  over  to 
the  attention  of  the  secondary  personage  may  for  the 
time  be  lost  to  the  normal  self.  Whilst  the  hand  writes 
the  alphabet,  obediently  to  command,  the  '  sabject,'  to 
her  great  stupefaction,  finds  herself  unable  to  recall  it,  etc 
Few  things  are  more  curious  than  these  relations  of  mutual 
exclusion,  of  which  all  gradations  exist  between  the  several 
partial  consciousnesses. 

How  far  this  spUtting  up  of  the  mind  into  separate  con-. 
Bciousuesses  may  exist  in  each  one  of  us  is  a  problem.  M. 
Janet  holds  that  it  is  only  possible  where  there  is  abnormal 
weakness,  and  consequently  a  defect  of  unifying  or  co-or- 
dinating power.  An  hysterical  woman  abandons  part  of  hei 
consciousness  because  she  is  too  weak  nervously  to  hold 
it  together.  The  abandoned  part  meanwhile  may  solidify 
into  a  secondary  or  sub-conscious  self.  Li  a  perfectly  sound 
subject,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  dropped  out  of  mind  at 
one  moment  keeps  coming  back  at  the  next.  The  whole 
fund  of  experiences  and  knowledges  remains  integrated,  and 
no  split-off  portions  of  it  can  get  organized  stably  enough 
to  form  subordinate  selves.  The  stability,  monotony,  and 
stupidity  of  these  latter  is  often  very  striking.  The  post- 
hypnotic  sub-consciousness  seems  to  think  of  nothing  hot 
the  order  which  it  last  received ;  the  cataleptic  sub-con- 
Bcionsness,  of  nothing  but  the  lost  position  imprinted  on  the 
limb.  M.  Janet  could  cause  definitely  circumscribed  red- 
dening and  tumefaction  of  the  skin  on  two  of  his  aubjectSi 

'  H.  Janet  designates  by  aumbers  the  dlSereut  pertonalltlcs 
ffoltject  may  display. 
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bj  sQggesiing  to  them  in  hypnotism  the  hallucination  of  a 
mnstard-pooltioe  of  any  special  shape.  **J*ai  tout  le 
temps  pens^  'k  votre  sinapisme,"  says  the  subject,  when 
put  back  into  trance  after  the  suggestion  has  ti^en  effect 
A  man  N.,  .  .  .  whom  M.  Janet  operated  on  at  long  in- 
teirals,  was  betweenwhiles  tampered  with  by  another 
operator,  and  when  put  to  sleep  again  by  M.  Janet,  said  he 
was  'too  far  away  to  receive  orders,  being  in  Algiers.* 
The  other  operator,  having  suggested  that  hallucination, 
had  forgotten  to  remove  it  before  waking  the  subject  from 
his  trance,  and  the  poor  passive  trance-personality  had 
stuck  for  weeks  in  the  stagnant  dream.  Louie's  sub-con- 
scious performances  having  been  illustrated  to  a  caller,  by 
a 'jnedcfenet*  executed  with  her  left  hand  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  when,  a  year  later,  she  meets  him  again, 
up  goes  the  same  hand  to  her  nose  again,  without  Louie's 
normal  self  suspecting  the  fact 

All  these  facts,  taken  together,  form  unquestionably  the 
beginning  of  an  inquiry  which  is  destined  to  throw  a  new 
light  into  the  very  abysses  of  our  nature.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  cited  them  at  such  length  in  this  early 
chapter  of  the  book.  They  prove  one  thing  conclusively, 
namely,  that  wt  must  never  take  a  person^a  testimony^  houh- 
ever  Mnoere,  thai  he  has  fdt  nothing^  as  proof  positive  thai 
no/eding  has  been  there.  It  may  have  been  there  as  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  *  secondary  personage,*  of  whose  ex- 
periences the  primary  one  whom  we  are  consulting  can 
natorally  give  no  account.  In  hypnotic  subjects  (as  we 
shall  see  in  a  later  chapter)  just  as  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  paralyze  a  movement  or  member  by  simple 
suggestion,  so  it  is  easy  to  produce  what  is  called  a  system* 
fttiied  anaesthesia  by  word  of  command.  A  systematized 
annethesia  means  an  insensibility,  not  to  any  one  element 
of  things,  but  to  some  one  concrete  thing  or  class  of  things. 
The  subject  is  made  blind  or  deaf  to  a  certain  person  in  the 
room  and  to  no  one  else,  and  thereupon  denies  tiiat  that  per- 
son is  present,  or  has  spoken,  etc.  M.  P.  Janet's  Lucie,  blind 
to  some  of  the  numbered  cards  in  her  lap  (p.  207  above),  is 
%  ease  in  point    Now  when  the  object  is  simple,  like  a  red 
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vafer  or  a  black  cross,  the  subject,  aUhongb  he  denies  tliftt 
he  sees  it  when  he  looks  straight  at  it,  nevertheless  gets  a 
'negative  after-iniag(« '  of  it  when  he  looks  awaj  again, 
showing  that  the  optical  impression  of  it  has  been  received. 
Moreover  reflectioD  shows  that  sach  a  subject  mnst  clw> 
tinguish  the  object  from  others  /I'Ae  iV  in  order  to  be  blind  to 
it.  Make  him  blind  to  one  person  in  the  room,  set  all 
the  persons  in  a  row,  and  tell  liin'  to  count  them.  He  will 
count  all  bnt  that  one.  But  how  can  he  tell  which  one  not 
to  count  without  recognizing  who  he  is  ?  In  like  manner, 
make  a  stroke  on  paper  or  blackboard,  and  tell  him  it  is 
not  there,  and  he  will  see  nothing  but  the  clean  paper  or 
board.  Next  (he  not  looking)  surround  the  original  stroke 
with  other  strokes  exactly  like  it,  and  ask  him  what  ha 
sees.  He  will  point  out  one  by  one  all  the  new  strokes,  and 
omit  the  original  one  every  time,  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  new  strokes  may  be,  or  in  what  order  they  ub 
arranged.  Similarly,  if  the  original  single  stroke  to  which 
he  is  blind  be  dovHed  by  a  prism  of  some  sixteen  degrees 
placed  before  one  of  his  eyes  (both  being  kept  open),  he 
will  say  that  he  now  sees  one  stroke,  and  point  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  image  seen  through  the  prism  lies,  ig;nor- 
ing  still  the  original  stroke. 

Obviously,  then,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  kind  of  stroke  in 
the  least  He  is  blind  only  to  one  individual  stroke  of  that 
kind  in  a  particular  position  on  the  board  or  paper — that 
is  to  a  particular  complex  object ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  to  say  so,  he  must  distinguish  it  with  great  m>- 
coracy  from  others  bke  it,  in  order  to  remain  blind  to  it 
when  the  others  are  brought  near.  He  discriminates  it,  as 
a  prehminary  to  not  seeing  it  at  alL 

Again,  when  by  a  prism  before  one  eye  a  previously  in- 
visible line  has  been  made  visible  to  that  eye,  and  the  other 
eye  is  thereupon  closed  or  screened,  its  closure  makes  no 
difference  ;  the  line  still  remains  visible.  But  if  then  the 
prism  be  removed,  the  line  will  disappear  even  to  the  eje 
which  a  moment  ago  saw  it,  and  both  ejes  will  revert  to 
their  original  blind  state. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  in  these  cases  neither  with  a 
neea  of  the  eye  itself,  nor  with  a  mere  failure  to  notice. 
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with  something  much  more  complex;  namely,  an  active 
counting  out  and  positive  exclusion  of  certain  objects.  It 
is  as  when  one  *  cuts'  an  acquaintance,  *  ignores '  a  claim, 
or '  refuses  to  be  influenced '  by  a  consideration.  But  the 
perceptive  activity  which  works  to  this  result  is  discon- 
nected from  the  consciousness  which  is  personal,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  subject,  and  makes  of  the  object  concerning 
which  the  suggestion  is  made,  its  own  private  possession 
and  prey.* 

The  mother  who  is  asleep  to  every  sound  but  the  stir- 
rings of  her  babe,  evidentiy  has  the  babe-portion  of  her  au- 
ditory sensibility  systematically  awake.  Belatively  to  that, 
the  rest  of  her  mind  is  in  a  state  of  systematized  anaesthesia. 
That  department,  split  off  and  disconnected  from  the  sleep- 
ing part,  can  none  the  less  wake  the  latter  up  in  case  of 
need.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  quarrel  between  Des- 
cartes and  Locke  as  to  whether  the  mind  ever  sleeps  is  less 
near  to  solution  than  ever.  On  a  priori  speculative  grounds 
Locke's  view  that  thought  and  feeling  may  at  times  wholly 
disappear  seems  the  more  plausible.  As  glands  cease  to 
secrete  and  muscles  to  contract,  so  the  brain  should  some- 
times cease  to  carry  currents,  and  with  this  minimum  of  its 
activity  might  well  coexist  a  minimum  of  consciousness. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  deceptive  are  appearances, 
and  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  part  of  consciousness  may 
sever  its  connections  with  other  parts  and  yet  continue  to  be. 
On  the  whole  it  is  best  to  abstain  from  a  conclusion.  The 
science  of  the  near  future  will  doubtiess  answer  this  quea- 
tion  more  wisely  than  we  can  now. 


*  How  to  conceive  of  this  state  of  mind  is  not  easy.  It  would  be  much 
simpler  to  understand  the  process,  if  adding  new  strokes  made  the  first  one 
Tifible.  There  would  then  be  two  different  objects  apperceived  as  totals, 
— ^paper  with  one  stroke,  paper  with  many  strokes  ;  and,  blind  to  the  for- 
mer, he  would  see  all  that  was  in  the  latter,  because  he  would  have  apper- 
oelred  it  as  a  different  total  in  the  first  instance. 

A  process  of  this  sort  occurs  sometimes  (not  always)  when  the  new 
■tiokes,  instead  of  being  mere  repetitions  of  the  original  one,  are  lines 
which  combine  with  it  into  a  total  object,  say  a  human  face.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  trance  then  may  regain  his  sight  of  ihe  line  to  which  he  had 
pfferioualy  been  blind,  by  seeing  it  as  part  of  the  face. 
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Let  ns  tarn  now  to  consider  the 

BELATIONS    OF    CON8CIOITSBXIB8    TO    SPiXM. 

ThiB  is  the  problem  known  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy as  the  question  of  the  seat  of  the  sovL  It  has  given 
rise  to  much  literature,  but  ve  must  ourselves  treat  it  very 
briefly.  Everything  depends  on  what  we  conceive  the  sonl 
to  be,  an  extended  or  an  inext«nded  entity.  If  the  former, 
it  may  occupy  a  seat  If  the  latter,  it  may  not ;  thongh  it 
has  been  thought  that  even  then  it  might  still  have  a  poai~ 
lion.  Much  hair-splitting  has  arisen  about  the  possibility 
of  an  inestended  thing  nevertheless  being  present  through- 
out a  certain  amount  of  extension.  We  must  distinguish 
the  kinds  of  presence.  In  some  manner  our  conscioasnees 
is  *  present '  to  everything  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  I  am 
cognitivdy  present  to  Orion  whenever  I  perceive  that  oon- 
stellatioQ,  bnt  I  am  not  dynamkoBy  present  there,  I  work 
no  efiTects.  To  my  brain,  however,  I  am  dynamically  present, 
inasmuch  as  my  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  react  upon 
the  processes  thereof.  If,  then,  by  the  seat  of  the  mind  ia 
meant  uothiug  more  than  the  locality  with  which  it  stands 
in  immediate  dynamic  relations,  we  are  certain  to  bo 
right  in  saying  that  its  seat  is  somewhere  in  the  cortex  of 
the  brain.  Descartes,  as  is  well  known,  thought  that  the 
inextended  soul  was  immediately  present  to  the  pineal 
gland.  Others,  as  Lotze  in  his  earlier  days,  and  W.  Yolk- 
mann,  think  its  position  must  be  at  some  point  of  the  struc- 
tureless matrix  of  the  anatomical  brain -elements,  at  which 
point  they  suppose  that  all  nerve-carrents  may  cross  and 
combine.  The  scholastic  doctrine  is  that  the  soul  is  t(^ 
tally  preseut,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  each  and  every  part 
of  the  body.  This  mode  of  presence  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  soul's  inextended  nature  and  to  its  simplicity.  Two  ex- 
tended entities  could  ouly  correspond  in  space  with  one 
another,  part  to  part, — but  not  so  does  the  sonl,  which  haa 
no  parts,  correspond  with  the  body.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
and  Professor  Bowen  defend  something  like  this  view.  L 
H.  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and,  among  American  philosophers,  Mc 
J.  £>.  Walter,*  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  space-filling 


*  Pwceptkm  of  %imm  and  IktUr,  1879,  part  n  chap.  8 
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ciple.  Fiohte  calls  it  the  inner  body,  Ulrici  likens  it  to  a 
fluid  of  non-molecular  composition.  These  theories  remind 
us  of  the  *  theosophic  *  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  and 
carry  us  back  to  times  when  the  soul  as  vehicle  of  con- 
sciousness was  not  discriminated,  as  it  now  is,  from  the 
vital  principle  presiding  over  the  formation  of  the  body. 
Plato  gave  head,  breast,  and  abdomen  to  the  immortal  rea- 
son, the  courage,  and  the  appetites,  as  their  seats  respec- 
tively. Aristotle  argues  that  the  heart  is  the  sole  seat 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  blood,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver 
the  kidneys  even,  in  turn  assigned  as  seat  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  soul.* 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  thinking  principle  is  extended  we 
neither  know  its  form  nor  its  seat ;  whilst  if  uneztended,  it 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  its  having  any  space-relations  at  alL 
Space-relations  we  shall  see  hereafter  to  be  sensible  things. 
The  only  objects  that  can  have  mutual  relations  of  position 
are  objects  that  are  perceived  coexisting  in  the  same  felt 
space.  A  thing  not  perceived  at  all,  such  as  the  inextended 
soul  must  be,  cannot  coexist  with  any  perceived  objects  in 
this  way.  No  lines  can  be  felt  stretching  from  it  to  the 
other  objects.  It  can  form  no  terminus  to  any  space-inter- 
vaL  It  can  therefore  in  no  intelligible  sense  enjoy  position. 
Its  relations  cannot  be  spatial,  but  must  be  exclusively 
cognitive  or  dynamic,  as  we  have  seen.  So  far  as  they  are 
dynamic,  to  talk  of  the  soul  being  '  present  *  is  only  a  figure 
of  speech.  Hamilton's  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  present  to 
the  whole  body  is  at  any  rate  false  :  for  cognitively  its  pres- 
ence extends  far  beyond  the  body,  and  dynamically  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  brain.t 


*  For  a  very  good  condensed  history  of  the  various  opinions,  see  W. 
Volkmann  von  Volkmar,  Lehrbuch  d.  Psychologic,  g  16,  Anm.  Complete 
references  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  are  given  in  J.  £.  Walter,  Perception  0/ 
Space  and  Matter,  pp.  65-6. 

fMost  contemporary  writers  ignore  the  question  of  the  soul's  seat 
Lotie  Is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  much  concerned  about  it» 
Aod  bis  views  have  varied.  Cf.  Medicinische  Psychol.,  g  10.  Microcoa> 
mnt,  bk.  in.  cb.  8.  Metaphysic,  bk.  in.  ch.  5.  Outlines  of  Psychol.. 
part  n.  cb.  &    See  also  O.  T.  Fechner.  Psychophysik,  chap,  xxxyii. 
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are  either  relatious  to  other  mivds,  or  to  maierial  things.  The 
material  things  are  either  the  mind's  oum  brain,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  ant/lhtng  else,  on  the  other.  The  relations  of  a 
mind  to  its  own  brain  are  of  a  unique  and  utterly  mysteri- 
ous sort ;  we  discussed  them  in  the  last  two  chapters,  and 
can  add  nothing  to  that  account 

The  mind's  relations  to  other  objects  than  the  brain  are 
cognitive  attd  emotional  relations  exclusively,  so  far  as 
know.  It  knowa  them,  and  it  inwardly  wdcomes  or  r^jeda 
them,  but  it  haa  no  other  dealings  with  them.  When  it  seems 
to  act  upon  them,  it  only  does  so  through  the  iutermediaty 
of  its  own  body,  no  that  not  it  but  the  body  is  what  acts  on 
them,  and  the  brain  must  first  act  npon  the  body.  The 
same  is  true  when  other  things  seem  to  act  on  it — they  only 
act  on  the  body,  and  through  that  on  its  brain.*  All  that 
it  can  do  directly  is  to  know  other  things,  misknow  at 
ignore  them,  and  to  find  that  they  interest  it,  in  this  faahioi 
Dr  in  thai 

Now  the  relation  of  hnoioing  is  the  most  mysteriouH  thin| 
in  the  world.  If  we  ask  how  one  thing  can  know  anothei 
we  are  led  into  the  heart  of  Erlcenntniastheorie  and  metapliy»' 
ics.  The  psychologist,  for  his  part,  does  not  consider  th9 
matter  so  curiously  as  this.  Finding  a  world  before  him 
which  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  knows,  and  set 
himself  to  study  his  own  past  thoughts,  or  someone  els6*B' 
thoughts,  of  what  he  believes  to  be  that  same  world ;  he 
cannot  but  conclude  that  those  other  thoughts  know  it  after 
their  fashion  even  as  he  knows  it  after  his.  Knowledge  b* 
comes  for  him  an  ultimate  relation  that  must  be  admitted, 
whether  it  be  explained  or  not,  just  like  difference  or  re- 
semblance, which  no  one  sfieks  to  explain. 

Were  our  topic  Absolute  Mind  instead  of  being  the  con- 
crete minds  of  individuals  dwelling  in  the  natural  world, 
we  could  not  tell  whether  that  Mind  had  the  function  o( 
knowing  or  not,  as  knowing  is  commonly  understood.     Wfl 


I 


*  I  purposely  lf;nore  'clalrvnysDce' nnd  action  uthui  dlitant  things  by- 
'mediums,'  as  doi  yet  mnttera  of  commoa  consent. 
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might  learn  the  oomplexion  of  its  thoughts ;  but,  as  we 
should  have  no  realities  outside  of  it  to  compare  them  with, 
— ^for  if  we  had,  the  Mind  would  not  be  Absolute, — we  oould 
notcritioise  them,  and  find  them  either  right  or  wrong ;  and 
we  should  have  to  call  them  simply  the  thoughts,  and  not 
the  knatchdge^  of  the  Absolute  Mind.  Finite  minds,  how- 
eTer,  can  be  judged  in  a  different  way,  because  the  psychol- 
ogist himself  can  go  bail  for  the  independent  reality  of  the 
objects  of  which  they  think.  He  knows  these  to  exist  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  minds  in  question  ;  he  thus  knows 
whether  the  minds  think  and  know^  or  only  think;  and 
though  his  knowledge  is  of  course  that  of  a  fallible  mortal, 
^ere  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  that  should  make  it  more 
likely  to  be  wrong  in  this  case  than  in  any  other. 

Now  by  what  tests  does  the  psychologist  decide  whether 
the  state  of  mind  he  is  studying  is  a  bit  of  knowledge,  or 
only  a  subjective  fact  not  referring  to  anything  outside 
itself? 

He  uses  the  tests  we  all  practically  use.  If  the  state  of 
mind  resenMea  his  own  idea  of  a  certain  reality  ;  or  if  without 
resembling  his  idea  of  it,  it  seems  to  imply  that  reality  and 
refer  to  it  by  operating  upon  it  through  the  bodily  organs ; 
or  even  if  it  resembles  and  operates  on  some  other  reality 
that  implies,  and  leads  up  to,  and  terminates  in,  the  first 
one, — in  either  or  all  of  these  cases  the  psychologist  admits 
that  the  state  of  mind  takes  cognizance,  directly  or  remotely, 
distinctly  or  vaguely,  truly  or  falsely,  of  the  reality's  nature 
and  position  in  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mental  state  under  examination  neither  resembles  nor  oper- 
ates on  any  of  the  realities  known  to  the  psychologist,  he  calls 
it  a  subjective  state  pure  and  simple,  possessed  of  no  cog- 
nitive worth.  If,  again,  it  resemble  a  reality  or  a  set  of 
realities  as  he  knows  them,  but  altogether  fail  to  operate 
on  them  or  modify  their  course  by  producing  bodily  motions 
which  the  psychologist  sees,  then  the  psychologist,  like  all 
of  us,  may  be  in  doubt  Let  the  mental  state,  for  example, 
occur  during  the  sleep  of  its  subject  Let  the  latter  dream 
of  the  death  of  a  certain  man,  and  let  the  man  simulta- 
neously die.  Is  the  dream  a  mere  coincidence,  or  a  veri- 
table cognition  of  the  death?    Such  puzzling  cases  are 
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what  the   Societies  for  '  Psychical  Kesearch '  are  colleet>  1 
ing  and  trying  to  interpret  in  the  moat  reasonable  way. 

If  the  dream  were  the  only  one  of  the  kind  the  snbje(4 
ever  had  in  his  life,  if  the  context  of  the  death  in  the  dream 
differed  in  many  particulars  from  the  real  death's  context, 
and  if  the  dream  led  to  no  action  about  the  death,  nnqnea- 
tionably  we  should  all  call  it  a  strange  coincidence,  and 
naught  besides.     But  if  the  death  in  the  dream  had  a  long 
context,  agreeing  point  for  point  with  every  feature  that 
attended  the  real  death ;   if   the   subject  were  constantly 
having  such  dreams,  all  equally  perfect,  and  if  on  awaking 
he  had  a  habit  of  acting  immediately  as  if  they  were  true 
and  so   getting  'the  start'  of   his  more  tardily  informed 
neighbors, — we  should  probably  all  have  to  admit  that  he 
had  some  mysterious  kind  of  clairvoyant  power,  that  his 
dreams  in   an   inscrutable  way  knew  just   those   realities 
which  they  figured,  and  that  the  word  '  coincidence '  failed 
to  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.     And  whatever  doubts  anj 
one  preserved  would  completely  vanish  if  it  should  appear 
that  from  the  midst  of  his  dream  he  had  the  power  of  infer-  ~ 
fering  with  the  course  of  the  reality,  and  making  the 
in  it  turn  this  way  or  that,  according  as  he  dreamoit  theyl 
should.     Then  at  least  it  would  be  certain  that  he  and  thaa 
psychologist  were  dealing  with  the  suTne,     It  is  by  sadil 
tests  as  these  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  wakiuf;  mindsl 
of  our  fellows  and  our  own  minds  know  the  same  external  | 
world, 

TXe  psychologist's  altitude  totmrds  cognition  will  be  sO 
important  iu  the  sequel  that  we  must  not  lea/e  it  until  it  ii 
made  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  tkorovghgoing  dvalism.  It 
supposes  two  elements,  mind  knowing  and  thing  known,  and 
treats  them  as  irreducible.  Neither  gets  out  of  itself  or 
into  the  other,  neither  in  any  way  is  the  other,  neither 
TTiakea  tlie  other.  They  just  stand  face  to  face  in  a  common 
wo: Id,  and  one  simply  knows,  or  is  known  unto,  its  counter- 
part This  singular  relation  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  any 
lower  terms,  or  translated  into  any  more  intelligible  name. 
Some  sort  of  signal  must  be  given  by  the  thiug  to  the  mind' 
brsiu,  or  the  knowing  will  not  occur — we  find  as  a  matter 
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• 
of  fmot  that  the  mere  tTxiatence  of  a  thing  outside  the  brain 

is  not  a  suffioient  cause  for  our  knowing  it :  it  Inust  strike 
the  brain  in  some  way,  as  well  as  be  there,  to  be  known. 
But  the  brain  being  struck,  the  knowledge  is  constituted 
bj  a  new  construction  that  occurs  altogether  in  the  mind. 
The  thing  remains  the  same  whether  known  or  not*  And 
when  once  there,  the  knowledge  may  remain  there,  what- 
eTer  becomes  of  the  thing. 

By  the  ancients,  and  by  unreflecting  people  perhaps  to* 
day,  knowledge  is  explained  as  the  passage  of  something 
from  without  into  the  mind — the  latter,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
its  sensible  affections  go,  being  passive  and  receptive. 
But  even  in  mere  sense-impression  the  duplication  of  the 
object  by  an  inner  construction  must  take  place.  Consider, 
with  Professor  Bowne,  what  happens  when  two  people  con- 
verse together  and  know  each  other's  mind. 

**  No  thoughts  leave  the  mind  of  one  and  cross  into  the  mind  of  the 
other.  When  we  speak  of  an  exchange  of  thpught,  even  the  crudest 
mind  knovrs  that  this  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  ...  To  perceive 
another's  thought,  we  must  construct  his  thought  within  ourselves;  .  .  . 
this  thought  is  our  own  and  is  strictly  original  with  us.  At  the  same 
time  we  owe  it  to  the  other ;  and  if  it  had  not  originated  with  him,  it 
would  probably  not  have  originated  with  us.  But  what  has  the  other 
done  ?  .  .  .  This :  by  an  entirely  mysterious  world-order,  the  speaker 
is  enabled  to  produce  a  series  of  signs  which  are  totally  unlike  [the] 
thought,  but  which,  by  virtue  of  the  same  mysterious  order,  act  as  a 
series  of  incitements  upon  the  hearer,  so  that  he  constructs  within 
himself  the  corresponding  mental  state.  The  act  of  the  speaker  consists 
in  availing  himself  of  the  proper  incitements.  The  act  of  the  hearer  is 
immediately  only  the  reaction  of  the  soul  against  the  incitement  .  .  • 
All  communion  between  finite  minds  is  of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Probably  no 
reflecting  person  would  deny  this  conclusion,  but  when  we  say  that 
what  is  thus  true  of  perception  of  another's  thought  is  equally  true  of 
the  perception  of  the  outer  world  in  gonernU  many  rnind^  will  be 
disposed  to  question,  and  not  a  few  will  deny  it  outright.  Yet  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  to  perceive  the  universe  we  must 
eonstmct  it  in  thought,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  the  mind's  inner  nature.  ...  By  describing  the  mind 
as  a  waxen  tablet,  and  things  as  impressing  themselves  upon  it,  we 
seem  to  get  great  insight  until  we  think  to  ask  where  this  extended 
tablet  is,  and  how  things  stamp  themselves  on  it,  and  how  the  percep- 

^  I  disregard  e^fiM^iMiMM  which  may  later  come  to  the  thing  from  the 
fp«l  that  it  is  known.    The  knowing  |Mr  m  in  no  wise  affects  the  thiiif . 
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iiYt  act  would  be  explained  even  iC  they  did.  .  .  .  The  immediata 
anteoedente  of  sensation  aod  jM-Tception  areaseriesof  nervous  changM 
in  the  brain.  Whatever  we  know  of  the  outer  world  is  revealed  only 
in  and  through  these  nervous  changes.  But  these  ar«  totally  unlike 
the  objecte  assumed  to  exist  as  their  causes.  If  we  might  conceive  tho 
mind  as  in  the  light,  and  in  direct  contact  with  its  objects,  the 
imagination  at  least  would  be  comforted ;  but  when  we  com 
mind  as  coming  in  contact  with  the  outer  world  only  in  the  dark 
chamber  of  the  aknll,  and  then  not  in  contact  with  the  objects  per- 
ceived, but  only  with  a  series  of  nerve -chaiiges  of  which,  moreover,  it 
knows  nothing,  it  is  plain  that  the  object  is  a  long  way  off.  All  talk 
of  pictures,  inipressions,  etc.,  ceases  because  of  the  lack  of  all  ths 
conditions  to  give  auch  figures  any  meaniDg.  It  is  not  even  dear  thai 
we  shall  erer  find  our  way  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  world  of  li^lC 
and  reality  again.  We  begin  with  complete  tinist  in  physics  and  thft 
senses,  and  are  forthwith  led  away  from  Ihe  object  into  a  nervoni 
labyrinth,  where  the  object  is  entirely  displaced  by  a  set  of  nervous 
changes  which  are  totidly  unlike  anything  but  themselves.  Finallf, 
we  land  in  Ilie  dark  chamber  of  the  skull.  Tho  object  has  gone  ooi^ 
pletely,  and  knowledge  has  not  yet  appeared.  Nervous  signs  are  tin 
raw  material  of  all  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  according  to  the  mM 
decided  realism.  But  in  order  to  pass  beyond  these  «gus  into  \ 
knowledge  of  the  outer  norld,  we  must  posit  an  interpreter  who  ^al 
read  back  these  signs  into  their  objective  meaning.  But  that  inter- 
preter, again,  must  implicitly  contain  the  meaning  of  the  univentf: 
within  itself;  and  these  signs  are  realty  but  excilalions  which  cause  tha 
■ou!  to  unfold  what  is  within  iteelf.  Inasmuch  as  by  common  consenl 
the  soul  communicates  with  the  outer  world  only  through  these  signs, 
and  never  comes  nearer  to  the  object  than  such  signs  can  bring  it,  it 
follows  that  the  principles  of  Interpretation  must  be  in  the  mind  itaelf, 
and  that  the  resulting  construction  is  primarily  only  an  expression  of  tlwj 
mind's  own  nature.  All  reaction  is  of  this  sort;  it  expresses  the  nat 
of  the  reacting  agent,  and  knowledge  comes  under  the  same  bend.1 
this  fact  makes  it  necessary  for  us  either  to  admit  a  prc-establisb«d1 
harmony  between  tlie  laws  and  nature  of  thought  and  Ihe  laws  and  1 
nature  of  things,  or  else  to  allow  that  the  objects  of  perception,  ths  I 
aniverse  as  it  appears,  arc  purely  phenomenal,  being  but  the  way  \bM 
which  the  mind  reacts  against  the  ground  of  its  sensations."* 

The  dualism  of  Object  and  Subject  and  their  iire-eatab-a 
lislied  harmony  are  what  tlie  psychologist  aa  such  moatl 
assume,  whatever  ulterior  monistic  philosophy  he  may,  i 
an  individual  who  has  the  right  also  to  be  a  metaphysician,  I 
have  in  reserve.     I  hope  that  this  general  point   is   nowl 


•  B.  P.  Bowne:    Metaphysics 
§g  808,  836-7. 
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mftde  olear,  so  that  we  may  leave  it,  and  descend  to  some 
distinotions  of  detail 

Thsrt  art  two  kinds  of  knowledge  broadly  and  praotioally 
distmguishable :  we  may  call  them  respectiyely  knotdedge 
cf  (Moquainlanoe  and  knotdedge-cJxnd.  Most  languages  ex- 
press the  distinction ;  thus,  yrcSvat,  eidirai;  noaoere^  edrt; 
hamen^  wieeen;  connatiret  eavoir.*  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  people  and  things,  which  I  know  very  little  about, 
except  their  presence  in  the  places  where  I  have  met  them. 
I  know  the  color  blue  when  I  see  it,  and  the  flavor  of  a 
pear  when  I  taste  it ;  I  know  an  inch  when  I  move  my 
finger  through  it ;  a  second  of  time,  when  I  feel  it  pass ; 
an  effort  of  attention  when  I  make  it ;  a  difference  between 
two  things  when  I  notice  it ;  but  about  the  inner  nature  of 
these  facts  or  what  makes  them  what  they  are,  I  can  say 
nothing  at  all.  I  cannot  impart  acquaintance  with  them 
to  any  one  who  has  not  already  made  it  himsell  I  cannot 
describe  them,  make  a  blind  man  guess  what  blue  is  like, 
define  to  a  child  a  syllogism,  or  tell  a  philosopher  in  just 
what  respect  distance  is  just  what  it  is,  and  differs  from 
other  forms  of  relation.  At  most,  I  can  say  to  my  friends. 
Go  to  certain  places  and  act  in  certain  ways,  and  these 
objects  will  probably  come.  All  the  elementary  natures  of 
the  world,  its  highest  genera,  the  simple  qualities  of  matter 
and  mind,  together  with  the  kinds  of  relation  that  subsist 
between  them,  must  either  not  be  known  at  all,  or  known 
in  this  dumb  way  of  acquaintance  without  knoxdedge-ahouL 
In  minds  abTe  to  speak  at  all  there  is,  it  is  true,  some  knowl- 
edge about  everjrthing.  Things  can  at  least  be  classed,  and 
the  times  of  their  appearance  told.  But  in  general,  the  less 
we  analyse  a  thing,  and  the  fewer  of  its  relations  we  per- 
oeive,  the  less  we  know  about  it  and  the  more  our  famili- 
arity with  it  is  of  the  acquaintance-type.  The  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  therefore,  as  the  human  mind  practi- 
cally exerts  them,  relative  terms.  That  is,  the  same  thought 
of  a  thing  may  be  called  kuowledge-about  it  in  comparison 
with  a  simpler  thought,  or  acquaintance  with  it  in  compari- 

« Cf.   Johu  Gn>te :   Exploratio  Pbiloaophica,  p.  00 ;  H.  H«lmholli, 
PofMiUr  SdentiAc  Lectures.  Loodon,  p.  808-9. 
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SOD  with  a  thought  of  it  that  is  more  articulate  and  explidll 

8tUl. 

The  grammatical  sentence  espresses  this.  Its  '  sabjeot*' 
stands  for  an  object  of  acquaintance  which,  b;  the  addition 
of  the  predicate,  is  to  get  something  kuown  about  it  We 
may  already  know  a  good  deal,  when  we  hear  the  sabjecl 
named — ^its  name  may  have  rich  connotations.  But,  know 
we  much  or  little  then,  we  know  more  still  when  the  sen- 
tence is  done.  We  can  relapse  at  will  into  a  mere  condi- 
tion of  acquaintance  with  an  object  by  scattering  onr 
attention  and  staring  at  it  in  a  vacuous  trance-like  way. 
We  can  ascend  to  knowledge  about  it  by  rallying  our  wits 
and  proceeding  to  notice  and  analyze  and  think.  What  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  is  only  present  to  our  minds ;  we 
have  it,  or  the  idea  of  it  But  when  we  know  about  it,  we 
do  more  than  merely  have  it ;  we  seem,  as  we  think  over  its 
relations,  to  subject  it  to  a  sort  of  treaimeiit  and  to  ojxrate 
upon  it  with  our  thought  The  words  feeling  and  thought 
give  voice  to  the  antithesis.  Through  feelings  we  become 
acquainted  with  things,  but  only  by  our  thoughts  do  we 
know  about  them.  Feelings  are  the  germ  and  starting 
point  of  cognition,  thoughts  the  developed  tree.  The  mini- 
mum of  grammatical  subject,  of  objective  presence,  of  reali^ 
known  about,  the  mere  beginning  of  knowledge,  must  be 
named  by  the  word  that  says  the  least.  Such  a  word  is  the 
interjection,  a.&  lo !  there!  ecoo!  voUdf  or  the  article  or 
demonstrative  prououn  introdacing  the  sentence,  as  the,  it, 
that.  In  Chapter  XII  we  shall  see  a  little  deeper  into  what 
this  distinction,  between  the  mere  mental  having  or  feeUng 
of  an  object  and  the  thinking  of  it,  portends. 

The  mental  stiites  usually  distinguished  as  feelings  are 
the  emotions,  and  the  sensations  we  get  from  skin,  muscle, 
viscuB,  eye,  ear.  nose,  and  palate.  The  '  thoughts,'  as 
recognized  in  popular  parlance,  are  the  conceptions  and 
jvdgments.  When  we  treat  of  these  mental  states  in  par* 
ticular  we  shall  have  to  say  a  word  about  the  cognitive 
fanction  and  value  of  each.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
notice  now  that  our  senses  only  give  us  acquaintance  with 
facts  of  body,  and  that  of  the  mental  states  of  other  person! 
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we  only  have  conceptual  knowledge.  Of  our  own  past 
states  of  mind  we  take  cognizance  in  a  peculiar  way.  They 
are  '  objects  of  memory,'  and  appear  to  us  endowed  with 
a  sort  of  warmth  and  intimacy  that  makes  the  perception 
of  them  seem  more  like  a  process  of  sensation  than  like  a 
thought. 


CHAPTER   l.V.- 


THE  8TKEAM  OP  THOUGHT. 

We  now  begin  our  etudy  of  the  mind  from  within,     Mosi^ 
books  start  with  aenaatious,  aa  the  Biinplest  meiitai  J 
And  proceed  synthetically,  coustructiug  each  higher  i 
from  those  below  it     But  this  is  abaudouing  the  empirici 
method  of  inyestigation.     No  one  ever  had  a  simple  aensfr'l 
tit>n  by  itaell     Conscionsuessi,  from  our  natal  day,  is  of  nM 
teeming  multiplicity  of  objects  aud  relations,  and  what  woff 
call  simple  aenaations  are  results  of  discriminative  i 
tiun,  poshed  often  to  a  very  high  degree.     It  is  astonishii 
what  havoc  is  wrought  in  psychology  by  admittiiig  at  t 
outset  apparently  innocent  suppositions,  that  nevertheless 
contain  a  flaw.     The  bad  consequences  develop  themselvea 
later  pn,  and  are  irremediable,  being  woven  through  the 
whole  texture  of  the  work.     The  notion  that  aeuaationa,  J 
being  the  simplest  thinga,  are  the  first  things  to  take  np  infl 
psychology  is  one  of  these  suppositions.     The  only  thing] 
which  psychology  has  a  right  to  postulate  at  the  oatset  iu 
the  fact  of  thinking  itself,  and  that  must  first  be  taken  opa 
and  analyzed.    If  sensations  then  prove  to  be  amongst  HxtM 
elements  of  the  thinking,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  aa  re*l 
spects  them  than  if  we  had  taken  them  for  granted  at  tinn 
start  ^ 

The  first /ad  for  iw,  then,  as  psychdogisls,  is  that  thinking 
of  some  sort  goes  on.     1  use  the  word  thinking,  in  accordance 
with  what  was  said  on  p.  186,  for  every  form  of  conacions- 
iiess   indiscriminately.     If    we   could   say   in   English   *ttj 
thinks,'  as  we  say  'it  rains'  or  'it  blowa,'  we  should  1 

•  A  good  deal  of  llils  chapter  is  reprinted  from  an  Krttcle  'On  i 
OidImIoiis   of   InUtMpectlve   Psychology  '  wlilclt  appeared  In 'Hind' fi 
Jaouary  18M. 
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staimg  tho  fact  most  simply  and  with  the  mioimum  of  as- 
BumptioiL    As  we  oanno^  we  most  simply  say  that  thought 

nVX  0HABA0TBB8  IN  THOUOHT. 

How  does  it  go  on  ?  We  notice  immediately  five  impor* 
tant  characters  in  the  process,  of  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  present  chapter  to  treat  in  a  general  way : 

1)  Every  thought  tends  to  be  part  of  a  personal  con* 
Boiousness. 

2)  Within  each  personal  consciousness  thought  is  always 
changing. 

3)  Within  each  personal  consciousness  thought  is  sen- 
sibly continuous. 

i)  It  always  appears  to  deal  with  objects  independent 
of  itsell 

5)  It  is  interested  in  some  parts  of  these  objects  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  and  welcomes  or  rejects — chooses  from 
among  them,  in  a  word — all  the  while. 

In  considering  these  five  points  successively,  we  shall 
have  to  plunge  in  medias  res  as  regards  our  vocabulary,  and 
use  psychological  terms  which  can  only  be  adequately  de- 
fined in  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But  every  one  knows 
what  the  terms  mean  in  a  rough  way  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a 
rough  way  that  we  are  now  to  take  them.  This  chapter  is 
like  a  painter's  first  charcoal  sketch  upon  his  canvas,  in 
which  no  niceties  appear. 

1)  Thought  tends  to  Personal  Form. 

When  I  say  every  thought  is  part  of  a  personal  con^ 
sdousnesSf  *  personal  consciousness '  is  one  of  the  terms  in 
question.  Its  meaning  we  know  so  long  as  no  one  asks  us 
to  define  it,  but  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  philosophic  tasks.  This  task  we  must  confront 
in  the  next  chapter ;  here  a  preliminary  word  will  suffice. 

In  this  room — this  lecture-room,  say — there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  thoughts,  yours  and  mine,  some  of  which  cohere 
mutually,  and  some  not.  "^hey  are  as  little  each-for-itself 
and  reciprocally  independent  as  they  are  all-belonging- 
togethe^  They  are  neither:  no  one  of  them  is  separate, 
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but  each  belongs  with  certain  others  and  with  none  besides 
Mj  thought  belongs  with  my  other  thoughts,  and  your 
thought  with  your  other  thoughts.  "Whether  anj-where  in 
the  room  there  be  a  mere  thought,  which  is  nobody's 
thought,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  we  have  no 
experience  of  its  like.  The  only  states  of  conscionsness 
that  we  naturally  deal  with  are  found  in  personal  cos- 
sciouanesses,  minds,  selves,  concrete    particular  I's  and 

^ach  of  these  minds  keeps  its  own  thoughts  to  itsell/i 
There  is  no  giving  or  bartering  between  them.  No  thought 
even  comes  into  direct  sight  of  a  thought  in  another  per- 
sonal consciousness  than  its  ow^  Absolute  iusulattoo, 
irreducible  pluralism,  is  the  law.  It  seems  as  if  the  ele- 
mentary psychic  fact  were  not  thought  or  this  thought  or  thai 
thought,  but  my  thought,  every  thought  being  owned.  Neither 
contemporaneity,  nor  proximity  in  space,  nor  similarity  of 
quality  and  content  are  able  to  fuse  thoughts  together 
which  are  sundered  by  this  barrier  of  belonging  to  differ- 
ent personal  minds,  '^he  breaches  between  such  thoughts 
are  the  most  absolute  breaches  in  natur^  Kveryoue  will 
recognize  this  to  be  true,  so  long  as  the  existence  of  some' 
thing  corresponding  to  the  term  '  personal  mind '  is  all  that 
is  insisted  on,  without  any  particular  view  of  its  nature 
being  implied.  On  these  terms  the  personal  self  rather 
than  the  thought  might  be  treated  as  the  immediate  datum 
in  psychology.  The  universal  conscious  fact  is  not  'feel- 
ings and  thoughts  exist,"  but  '  I  think '  and  '  I  feeL'  *  No 
psychology,  at  any  rate,  can  question  the  existence  of  per- 
sonal selves.  The  worst  a  psychology  can  do  is  so  to 
interpret  the  nature  of  these  selves  as  to  rob  them  of  their' 
worth.  A  French  writer,  speaking  of  our  ideas,  says  som»> 
where  in  a  fit  of  anti-spiritualistic  excitement  that,  misled', 
by  certain  peculiari titles  which  they  display,  we  '  end  by" 
personifying"  the  procession  which  they  make,^such  per- 
sonification being  regarded  by  him  as  a  great  philosophie 
blunder  on  our  part  It  could  only  be  a  blunder  if  the 
notioii  of  personality  meant  something  essentially  different 
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ironr  dnytliing  to  be  found  in  the  mental  procession.  But  if 
that  procession  be  itself  the  very  *  original '  of  the  notion  of 
personality,  to  personify  it  cannot  possibly  be  wrong.  H  is 
already  personified.  There  are  no  marks  of  personality  to* 
be  gathered  aliunde^  and  then  found  lisksking  in  the  farain  of 
thought  It  has  them  all  already;  so  that  to  whatever 
farther  analysis  we  may  subject  that  form  of  personal  self- 
hood under  which  thoughts  appear,  it  is,  and  must  remain, 
true  that  the  thoughts  which  psychology  studies  do  contin- 
ually tend  to  appear  as  parts  of  personal  selves. 

I  say  '  tend  to  appear '  rather  than  *  appear,'  on  account 
of  those  facts  of  sub-conscious  personality,  automatic  writ- 
ing, etc.,  of  which  we  studied  a  few  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  buried  feelings  and  thoughts  proved  now  to  exist  in 
hysterical  anaesthetios,  in  recipients  of  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, etc.,  themselves  are  parts  of  secondary  personal 
I  adves.  These  selves  are  for  the  most  part  very  stupid  and 
contracted,  and  are  cut  ofif  at  ordinary  times  from  commu- 
nication with  the  regular  and  normal  self  of  the  individual;^ 
but  still  they  form  conscious  unities,  have  continuous  mem- 
ories, speak,  write,  invent  distinct  names  for  themselves,  or 
adopt  names  that  are  suggested ;  and,  in  short,  are  entirely 
worthy  of  that  title  of  secondary  personalities  which  is  now 
commonly  given  them.  According  to  M.  Janet  these  second- 
ary personalities^re  always  abnorm^  and  result  from  the 
splitting  of  what  ought  to  be  a  single  complete  self  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  lurks  in  the  background  whilst  the  other 
appears  on  the  surface  as  the  only  self  the  man  or  woman 
has.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unimportant  whether 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  secondary  selves  is  applicable 
to  all  possible  cases  of  them  or  not,  for  it  certainly  is  true 
of  a  large  number  of  them.  Now  although  the  size  of  a 
secondary  self  thus  formed  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
thoughts  that  are  thus  split-ofif  from  the  main  conscious- 
ness, the  form  of  it  tends  to  personality,  and  the  later 
thoughts  pertaining  to  it  remember  the  earlier  ones  and 
adopt  them  as  their  own.  M.  Janet  caught  the  actual  mo- 
ment of  inspissation  (so  to  speak)  of  one  of  these  secondary 
personalities  in  his  anaesthetic  somnambulist  Lucie.  He 
found  that  when  this  young  woman's  attention  waa  &\>«ot\^^ 
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in  conversation  with  a  third  party,  her  antestbetic  hand 
would  write  eimple  answers  to  questions  whispered  to  her  \>y 
himself.  "  Do  jou  hear?"  he  asked.  "  No"  was  the  uocon- 
Bcionaly  written  reply.  "But  to  answer  you  mnat  hear." 
"  Yes,  quite  so."  "Then  how  do  you  manage?"  "  I  don't 
know."  "  There  must  be  some  one  who  hears  me."  "  Tes," 
"  Who  ?"  "  Someone  other  than  Lucie."  "  Ah !  another  per- 
son. Shall  we  give  her  a  name  ?"  "  No."  "  Yes,  it  will 
he  more  convenient"  "  Wdl,  Adrienne,  then."  "  Once  bap- 
tized, the  subconscious  personage,"  M.  Janet  continues, 
"  grows  more  definitely  ontliued  and  displays  better  her 
psychological  characters,  ^ii  particular  she  shows  ns  that 
she  is  conscious  of  the  feelings  escladed  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  primary  or  normal  personag^  Slie  it  is  who 
tells  us  that  I  am  pinching  the  arm  or  touching  the  Uttia 
linger  in  which  Lncie  for  so  long  has  had  no  tactile  sensa- 
tions." * 

In  other  cases  the  adoption  of  the  name  by  the  second- 
ary self  is  more  spontaneous.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
incipient  automatic  writers  and  mediums  as  yet  imperfectly 
*  developed,'  who  immediately  and  of  their  own  accord 
write  and  speak  in  the  name  of  departed  spirits.  These 
may  be  public  characters,  as  Mozart,  Faraday,  or  real  per- 
sons formerly  known  to  the  subject,  or  altogether  imagi> 
nary  beings.  Without  prejudicing  the  question  of  real 
'  spirit-control '  in  the  more  developed  sorts  of  trance- 
ntterance,  I  incline  to  think  that  these  (often  deplorably 
unintelligent)  rudimentary  utterances  arenhe  work  of  an 
inferior  fraction  of  the  subject's  own  natural  mind,  set  free 
from  control  by  the  rest,  and  working  after  a  set  pattern 
fixed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  social  environment  In  a 
spiritualistic  community  we  get  optimistic  messages,  whilst 
in  an  ignorant  Catholic  vUIage  the  secondary  personage 
calls  itself  by  the  name  of  a  demon,  and  proffers  bla»> 
phemies  and  obscenities,  instead  of  telling  us  how  happy  it 
is  in  the  summer-land.t 

•  L'  AmomniUmc  Pgycliologlque,  p.  818. 

f  Of.  A.  CoNstDDH :  HeUtioD  siir  line  Epidemic  d'hyKiiro-flL'mnnnruithl* 
BO  1861.  3me  ed.  Poris,  1883.— OhUp  e  Frsozoliot:  L'Epidemia  d'UieiM- 
demoQopalie  lu  Veriegnla.  Reg^lo,  I8TB.— See  also  J.  Kerncr'a  Utile 
work  ;  Nftcbricbt  von  di'in  Vurkommea  d««  Beaesseiueliia.   1688. 
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Beneath  these  tracts  of  thought,  which,  however  rudi- 
mentary, are  still  organized  selves  with  a  memory,  habits, 
and  sense  of  their  own  identity,  M.  Janet  thinks  that  the 
facts  of  catalepsy  in  hysteric  patients  drive  us^  to  suppose 
that  there  are  thoughts  quite  unorganized  and  impersonal 
A  patient  in  cataleptic  trance  (which  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially in  certain  hypnotized  subjects)  is  without  memory 
on  waging,  and  seems  insensible  and  unconscious  as  long 
as  the  cataleptic  condition  lasts.  If,  however,  one  raises 
the  arm  of  such  a  subject  it  stays  in  that  position,  and  the 
whole  body  can  thus  be  moulded  like  wax  under  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  retaining  for  a  considerable  time  whatever 
attitude  he  communicates  to  it  In  hysterics  whose  arm, 
for  example,  is  antesthetic,  the  same  thing  may  happen. 
The  ansBsthetic  arm  may  remain  passively  in  positions  which 
it  is  made  to  assume ;  or  if  the  hand  be  taken  and  made  to 
hold  a  pencil  and  trace  a  certain  letter,  it  will  continue 
tracing  that  letter  indefinitely  on  the  paper.  These  acts, 
until  recently,  were  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  no 
consciousness  at  all :  they  were  physiological  reflexes.  M. 
Janet  considers  with  much  more  plausibility  that  feeling 
escorts  them.  The  feeling  is  probably  merely  that  of  the 
position  or  movement  of  the  limb,  and  it  produces  no  more 
than  its  natural  effects  when  it  discharges  into  the  motor 
centres  which  keep  the  position  maintained,  or  the  movement 
incessantly  renewed.*  Such  thoughts  as  these,  says  M. 
Janet,  "are  known  by  no  one^  for  disaggregated  sensations 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  dust  are  not  synthetized  in 
any  personality."  f  He  admits,  however,  that  these  very 
same  unutterably  stupid  thoughts  tend  to  develop  memory, 
— the  cataleptic  ore  long  moves  her  arm  at  a  bare  hint ;  so 
that  they  form  no  important  exception  to^xhe  law  that  all 
thought  tends  to  assume  the  form  of  personal  conscious- 
ness 

2)    Thought  is  in  Constant  Change. 

I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  no  one  state  of  mind  has 
any  duration-'even  if  true,  that  would  be  hard  to  establish. 

*  For  the  Physiology  of  thU  compare  the  chapter  on  the  WiU. 
^Loe.Mji.  816. 
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The  change  which  I  have  more  pai'ficiilarTy 'in  ^efl 
which  takes  place  is  sensible  intervals  of  tdme  ;  and  the  result 
on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress  ia  thiti,  that  no  state  once  gone 
can  recur  and  be  identical  iinth  what  it  was  before.     Let  na 
begin  with  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson's  description  : 

"  1  go  slruigbt  to  the  facts,  without  sttying  I  go  to  perception, 
geneation,  or  thought,  or  any  special  mode  at  all.  What  I  Qad  when  I 
look  at  mj  consciousDeas  at  all  is  tbat  what  I  cannot  direst  myself  of, 
or  not  have  in  consciousness,  if  I  have  any  consciousness  at  all,  is  • 
sequence  of  different  feelings.  I  may  shut  my  eyes  and  keep  perfeollj 
still,  and  try  not  to  contribute  anytUing  of  my  own  will ;  but  whether 
I  thiok  ur  do  not  think,  whether  I  perceive  external  things  or  not,  I 
always  liave  a  succession  of  different  feelings.  Anything  else  tbat  1  may 
have  also,  of  a  more  special  character,  comes  in  as  parts  of  this  sua- 
cession.  Not  to  have  the  succession  of  different  feelings  is  not  to  bt 
conscious  at  aU.  .  .  .  The  chain  of  consciousness  is  a  seqaence  aC~ 
differents."  * 

Such  a  description  as  this  can  awaken  no  possible  pro* 
test  from  any  one.  We  all  recognize  as  liifferent  great 
classes  of  our  conscious  states.  Now  we  are  seeing,  now 
hearing ;  now  reasoning,  now  willing ;  now  recollecting,  now 
expecting ;  now  loving,  now  hating ;  and  in  a  hundred  other 
ways  we  know  our  minds  to  be  alternately  engageiL  But 
all  these  are  complex  states,  -^he  aim  of  science  is  always 
to  reduce  complexity  to  simplicity,;  and  in  psychologio&l 
science  we  have  the  celebrated  'theory  of  id^aa*  whicli, 
admitting  the  great  difference  among  each  other  of  what 
may  be  called  concrete  conditions  of  mind,  seeks  to  show 
how  this  is  all  the  resultant  effect  of  variations  in  tlie  com- 
bination  of  certain  simple  elements  of  conscionauess  that 
always  remain  the  same.  These  mental  atoms  or  molecules 
are  what  Locke  called  'simple  ideas.'  Some  of  Locke's 
successors  made  out  that  the  only  simple  ideas  were  the 
sensations  strictly  so  called.  Which  ideas  the  simple  ones 
may  be  does  not,  however,  now  concern  us.  It  ia  enough 
that  certain  philosophers  have  thought  they  could  see 
under  the  dissolving-view-appearance  of  the  mind  elemen- 
tary facts  of  any  sort  that  remained  unchanged  amid  the 
flow. 
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•The  Philosophy  of  Reflection,  I.  US.  390. 
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And  the  view  of  these  philosophers  has  been  called  little 
into  question,  for  our  common  experience  seems  at  first 
Bight  to  corroborate  it  entirely.  Are  not  the  sensations  we 
get  from  the  same  object,  for  example,  always  the  same  ? 
Does  not  the  same  piano-key,  struck  with  the  same  force, 
make  us  hear  in  the  same  way  ?  Does  not  the  same  grass 
giye  us  the  same  feeling  of  green,  the  same  sky  the  same 
feeling  of  blue,  and  do  we  not  get  the  same  olfactory  sen- 
aation  no  matter  how  many  times  we  put  our  nose  to  the 
same  flask  of  cologne  ?  It  seems  a  piece  of  metaphysical 
sophistry  to  suggest  that  we  do  not;  and  yet  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  matter  shows  that  there  is  no  froof  that  the 
same  bodily  senscUion  is  ever  got  by  vs  tiuioe. 

What  is  got  tivice  is  the  same  object.  We  hear  the  same 
note  over  and  over  again ;  we  see  the  same  quality  of  green, 
or  smell  the  same  objective  perfume,  or  experience  the  same 
speoiea  of  pain.  The  realities,  concrete  and  abstract,  physi- 
cal and  ideal,  whose  permanent  existence  we  believe  in, 
seem  to  be  constantly  coming  up  again  before  our  thought^ 
and  lead  us,  in  our  carelessness,  to  suppose  that  our  'ideas ' 
of  them  are  the  same  ideas.  When  we  come,  some  time 
later,  to  the  chapter  on  Perception,  we  shall  see  how  invet- 
erate is  our  habit  of  not  attending  to  sensations  as  subjec- 
tive facts,  but  of  simply  using  them  as  stepping-stones  to 
pass  over  to  the  recognition  of  the  realities  whose  presence 
they  reveaL  The  grass  out  of  the  window  now  looks  to  me 
of  the  same  green  in  the  sun  as  in  the  shade,  and  yet  a 
painter  would  have  to  paint  one  part  of  it  dark  brown* 
arother  part  bright  yellow,  to  give  its  real  sensational  effect 
We  take  no  heed,  as  a  rule,  of  the  different  way  in  which 
(he  same  things  look  and  sound  and  smell  at  different  dis- 
tances and  under  different  circumstances.  The  sameneRR 
of  the  things  is  what  we  are  concerned  to  ascertain ;  and 
any  sensations  that  assure  us  of  that  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered in  a  rough  way  to  be  the  same  with  each  other. 
This  is  what  makes  off-hand  testimony  about  the  subjective 
identity  of  different  sensations  well-nigh  worthless  as  a 
proof  of  the  fact  The  entire  history  of  Sensation  is  a  com* 
mentary  on  our  inability  to  tell  whether  two  sensations 
apart  are  exactly  alike.    What  appeals  to  oux 
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attention  far  more  than  the  abBoInte  quality  or  quantity  ol 
a  given  sensation  is  its  ratio  to  whatever  other  seusatioua 
we  may  have  at  the  same  time.  When  everything  is  dark 
a  somewhat  less  dark  sensation  makes  us  see  an  object 
white.  Helmholtz  calculates  that  the  white  marble  painted 
in  a  picture  representing  an  architectural  view  by  moon- 
light is,  when  seen  by  daylight,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
times  brighter  than  the  real  moonht  marble  would  be.* 

Such  a  difference  as  this  could  never  have  been  sensibly 
learned ;  it  had  to  be  inferred  from  a  series  of  indirect  con- 
siderations. There  are  facts  which  make  us  believe  that 
our  sensibility  Ib  altering  all  the  time,  so  that  the  same 
object  cannot  easily  give  us  the  same  sensation  o^-er  again. 
The  eye's  sensibility  to  light  is  at  its  maximum  when  the 
eye  is  first  exposed,  and  blunts  itself  with  surprising  rapid- 
ly. A  long  night's  sleep  will  make  it  see  things  twice  aa 
brightly  on  wakening,  as  simple  rest  by  closure  will  make 
it  see  them  later  in  the  day.t  We  feel  things  differently 
according  as  we  are  sleepy  or  awake,  hungry  or  full,  fresh 
or  tired ;  differently  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  differently 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  above  all  things  differently  in 
childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age.  Yet  we  never  doubt  that 
our  feelings  reveal  the  same  world,  with  the  same  sensible 
qualities  and  the  same  sensible  things  occupying  it.  The 
difference  of  the  sensibility  is  shown  beat  by  the  difference 
of  our  emotion  about  the  things  from  one  age  to  another,  or 
when  we  are  in  different  organic  moods.  What  was  bright 
and  exciting  becomes  weary,  fiat,  and  unprofitable.  The 
bird's  song  is  tedious,  the  breeze  is  mournful,  the  sky  is 
sad. 

To  these  indirect  presumptions  that  onr  sensations,  fol- 
lowing the  mutations  of  ourcapacitj-  for  feeling,  are  always 
undergoing  an  essential  change,  must  be  added  anothei 
presumption,  based  on  what  must  happen  in  the  brain. 
Every  sensation  corresponds  to  some  cerebral  action.  Foi 
an  identical  sensation  to  recur  it  would  have  to  occur  the 
Becond  time  in  an  unmod^/ied  brain.     But  as  this,  strictly 
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•  Populflro  Wlssenschaflllcho  Vortrttge,  Drlttes  Hefl  (IS 
t  Flck,  in  L.  UermftiiD'i  lUadb.  d.  Plirslol.,  Bd.  m.  Tl 
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speakiiigy  is  a  physiological  impossibility,  so  is  an  un- 
modified feeling  an  impossibility ;  for  to  every  brain-modi" 
fioation,  however  small,  must  correspond  a  change  of  equal 
amount  in  the  feeling  which  the  brain  subserves. 

All  this  would  be  true  if  even  sensations  came  to  us  pure 
and  single  and  not  combined  into  '  things.^  Even  then  we 
should  have  to  confess  that,  however  we  might  in  ordinary 
conversation  speak  of  getting  the  same  sensation  again,  we 
never  in  strict  theoretic  accuracy  could  do  so;  and  that 
whatever  was  true  of  the  river  of  life,  of  the  river  of  elemen 
tary  feeling,  it  would  certainly  be  true  to  say,  like  Heraclitus, 
that  we  never  descend  twice  into  the  same  stream. 

But  if  the  assumption  of  '  simple  ideas  of  sensation  * 
recurring  in  immutable  shape  is  so  easily  shown  to  be 
baseless,  how  much  more  baseless  is  the  assumption  of 
immutability  in  the  larger  masses  of  our  thought ! 

For  there  it  is  obvious  and  palpable  that  our  state  of 
mind  is  never  precisely  the  sam^^  ^very  thought  we  have 
of  a  given  fact  is,  strictiy  speaking,  unique,  and  only  bears  a 
resemblance  of  kind  with  our  other  thoughts  of  the  same 
fac^  When  the  identical  fact  recurs,  we  muat  think  of  it 
in  a  fresh  manner,  see  it  under  a  somewhat  different  angle, 
apprehend  it  in  different  relations  from  those  in  which  it 
last  appeared.  And  the  thought  by  which  we  cognize  it  is 
the  thought  of  it-in-those-relations,  a  thought  suffused 
with  the  consciousness  of  all  that  dim  context  Often  we 
are  ourselves  struck  at  the  strange  differences  in  our  suc- 
cessive views  of  the  same  thing.  We  wonder  how  we  ever 
could  have  opined  as  we  did  last  month  about  a  certain 
matter.  We  have  outgrown  the  possibility  of  that  state  of 
mind,  we  know  not  how.  From  one  year  to  another  we  see 
things  in  new  lights.  What  was  unreal  has  grown  real, 
and  what  was  exciting  is  insipid.  The  friends  we  used  to 
care  the  world  for  are  shrunken  to  shadows ;  the  women, 
once  so  divine,  the  stars,  the  woods,  and  the  waters,  how 
now  so  dull  and  common !  the  young  girls  that  brought  an 
aura  of  infinity,  at  present  hardly  distinguishable  exist- 
ences ;  the  pictures  so  empty ;  and  as  for  the  books,  what 
was  there  to  find  so  mysteriously  significant  in  Goethe,  or  in 
John  Mill  so  full  of  weight?    Instead  of  all  this,  more 
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Eestfal  than  ever  is  the  work,  the  work ;  and  fuller  and 
deeper  the  import  of  common  duties  and  of  commou  goods. 

But  what  here  strikes  us  so  forcibly  en  the  flagrant 
Bcale  exists  on  every  scale,  down  to  the  imperceptible 
trausitiou  from  one  hour's  outlook  to  that  of  the  nest  Ex- 
perience is  remoulding  us  every  moment,  and  our  mental 
reaction  on  every  given  thing  is  really  a  resnltaut  of  our 
experience  of  the  whole  world  up  to  that  date.  The  analo- 
gies of  brain -physio  logy  must  again  be  appealed  to  to 
corroborate  our  view. 

Our  earlier  chapters  have  taught  us  to  believe  that, 
whilst  we  think,  our  brain  changes,  and  that,  like  the  auro- 
ra borealis,  its  whole  internal  equilibrium  shifts  with  every 
pulse  of  change.  The  precise  nature  of  the  shifting  at  a 
given  moment  is  a  product  of  many  factors.  The  acciden- 
tal state  of  local  nutrition  or  blond-supply  may  be  among 
them.  But  just  as  one  of  them  certainly  is  the  influence  of 
outward  objects  on  the  seuse-orgaus  during  the  moment, 
BO  is  another  certainly  the  very  special  susceptibility  in 
which  the  organ  has  been  left  at  that  moment  by  ^1  it 
has  gone  through  in  tlie  past  Every  brain-state  is  partly 
determined  by  the  nature  of  this  entire  past  succession. 
Alter  the  latter  in  any  part,  and  the  brain-state  must  be 
somewhat  different.  Each  present  brain-state  is  a  record 
in  which  the  eye  of  Omniscience  might  read  all  the  fore- 
gone history  of  its  owner.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  then, 
that  any  total  brain-state  should  identically  recur.  Some- 
thing like  it  may  recur  ;  but  to  suppose  f(  to  recur  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  absurd  admission  that  all  the  states 
that  had  intervened  between  its  two  appearances  had  been 
pare  nonentities,  and  that  the  organ  after  their  passage 
was  exactly  as  it  was  before.  And  {to  consider  shorter 
periods)  just  as,  in  the  senses,  an  impression  feels  very  dif- 
ferently according  to  what  lias  preceded  it ;  as  one  color 
succeeding  another  is  modified  by  the  contrast,  silence 
sounds  delicious  after  noise,  and  a  note,  when  the  scale  is 
sung  up,  sounds  unlike  itself  when  the  scale  is  sung  down  ; 
as  the  presence  of  certain  tines  in  a  figure  changes  the  ap- 
parent form  of  the  other  liuea,  and  as  in  music  the  whole 
testhetic  efl'ect  oomes  from  the  manner  in  which  one  set  of 
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Bounds  alters  our  feeling  of  another;  so,  in  thought,  we 
must  admit  that  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  have  just 
been  maximally  excited  retain  a  kind  of  soreness  which  is 
a  condition  of  our  present  consciousness,  a  codeterminant 
of  how  and  what  we  now  shall  feel.* 

Ever  some  tracts  are  waning  in  tension,  some  waxing, 
whilst  others  actively  discharge.  The  states  of  tension 
have  as  positive  an  influence  as  any  in  determining  the 
total  condition,  and  in  deciding  what  the  psychosis  shall  be. 
All  we  know  of  submaximal  nerve-irritations,  and  of  the 
summation  of  apparently  ineffective  stimuli,  tends  to  show 
that  no  changes  in  the  brain  are  physiologically  ineffective, 
and  that  presumably  none  are  bare  of  psychological  result 
But  as  the  brain-tension  shifts  from  one  relative  state  of 
equilibrium  to  another,  like  the  gyrations  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, now  rapid  and  now  slow,  is  it  likely  that  its  faithful 
psychic  concomitant  is  heavier-footed  than  itself,  and  that 
it  cannot  match  each  one  of  the  organ's  irradiations  by  a 
shifting  inward  iridescence  of  its  own  ?  But  if  it  can  do 
this,  its  inward  iridescences  must  be  infinite,  for  the  brain- 
redistributions  are  in  infinite  variety.  If  so  coarse  a  thing 
as  a  telephone-plate  can  be  made  to  thrill  for  years  and 
never  reduplicate  its  inward  condition,  how  much  more 
must  this  be  the  case  with  the  infinitely  delicate  brain  ? 

I  am  sure  that  this  concrete  and  total  manner  of  regard- 
ing the  mind's  changes  is  the  only  true  manner,  difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  carry  it  out  in  detail.  If  anything  seems  ob- 
scure about  it,  it  will  grow  clearer  as  we  advance.  Mean- 
while, if  it  be  true,  it  is  certainly  also  true  that  no  two 
*  ideas'  are  ever  exactiy  the  same,  which  is  the  proposition 
we  started  to  prove.  The  proposition  is  more  important 
theoretically  than  it  at  first  sight  seems.     For  it  makes  it 

*  It  Deed  of  course  not  follow,  because  a  total  brain-state  does  not  re- 
cur, that  no  point  of  the  brain  can  ever  be  twice  in  the  same  condition. 
That  would  be  as  improbable  a  consequence  as  that  in  the  sea  a  wave-cresC 
should  never  come  twice  at  the  same  point  of  space.  What  can  hardly 
oome  twice  is  an  identical  combination  of  wave-forms  all  with  their  crests 
and  hollows  reoccupyiug  identical  places.  For  such  a  total  combina- 
tion as  this  is  the  analogue  of  the  brain-state  to  which  our  actual  conscious* 
al  aoy  moment  is  due. 
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already  impossible  for  ub  to  follow  obediently  in  the  foot- 
prints of  either  the  Lockiau  or  the  Herbartiau  school, 
schools  which  have  had  almost  ualimited  influence  in  Ger- 
many and  among  ourselves.  Ko  doubt  it  is  often  con^ 
venient  to  formulate  the  mental  facts  in  an  atomistic  sort 
of  way,  and  to  treat  the  liigher  states  of  consciousness  as  i{ 
they  were  all  built  out  of  unchanging  simple  ideas.  It  is 
convenient  often  to  treat  curves  as  if  they  were  composed 
of  sntall  straight  lines,  and  electricity  and  nerve-force  as  if 
they  were  fluids.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we 
must  never  forget  that  we  are  talking  eymbolically,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  to  answer  to  our  words.  A 
'perma.-aently  foisting  '  idea '  or  '  VoraleUung '  which  makes  itt 
appearance  br/ore  the  /ootlighta  of  consciomness  at  periodical 
ifdervcda,  is  as  my^hologiccd  an  entity  as  the  Jack  of  Spades. 

What  maltes  it  convenient  to  use  the  mythological  for- 
mulas is  the  whole  organization  of  speech,  which,  as  waa 
remarked  a  wliUe  ago,  was  not  made  by  psycbologists,  bat 
hymen  who  were  as  a  rule  only  interested  in  the  facts  their 
mental  states  revealed.  They  only  spoke  of  their  states  as 
ideas  of  this  or  of  that  thing.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
thought  is  most  easily  conceived  under  the  law  of  the  thing 
whose  name  it  bears  !  If  the  thing  is  composed  of  parts, 
then  we  suppose  that  the  thought  of  the  thing  must  be 
composed  of  the  thoughts  of  the  parts.  If  one  part  of  the 
thing  have  appeared  in  the  same  thing  or  in  other  things  on 
former  occasions,  why  then  we  must  be  having  even  now  the 
very  same  '  idea  *  of  that  part  which  was  there  on  those  occa- 
siouq.  If  the  thing  is  simple,  its  thought  is  simple.  If  it 
is  multitudinous,  it  must  require  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
to  think  it.  If  a  succession,  only  a  succession  of  thoughts 
can  know  it.  If  permanent,  its  thought  is  permanent  And 
BO  on  ad  Ubifmn.  What  after  all  is  so  natural  as  to  assume 
that  one  object,  called  by  one  name,  should  be  known  by 
one  affection  of  the  mind?  But,  if  language  must  thus  in- 
fluence us,  the  agglutinative  languages,  and  even  Greek  and 
Latin  with  their  declensions,  would  be  the  better  goideg. 
Names  did  not  appear  in  them  inalterable,  but  changed 
their  Bhape  to  suit  the  context  in  which  they  lay.  It  most 
have  been  easier  then  than  now  to  conceive  of  the  same 
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object  as  being  thought  of  at  different  times  in  non-identical 
oonscious  states. 

Thisy  too,  will  grow  clearer  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile 
A  necessary  consequence  of  the  belief  in  permanent  self- 
identical  psychic  facts  that  absent  themselves  and  recur 
periodically  is  the  Humian  doctrine  that  our  thought  is 
composed  of  separate  independent  parts  and  is  not  a  sen- 
sibly continuous  stream.  That  this  doctrine  entirely  mis- 
represents the  natural  appearances  is  what  I  next  shall  try 
to  show. 

8)  WUkin  each  peraonal  consdouanaaa^  thougU  ia  sensibly  ctm^ 

tinuaua. 

I  can  only  define  *  continuous '  as  that  which  is  with- 
out breach,  crack,  or  division.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  breach  from  one  mind  to  another  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est breach  in  nature.  The  only  breaches  that  can  well  be 
conceived  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  a  single  mind  would 
either  be  interruptions,  ^tme-gaps  during  which  the  con- 
sciousness went  out  altogether  to  come  into  existence  again 
at  a  later  moment ;  or  they  would  be  breaks  in  the  quality^ 
or  content,  of  the  thought,  so  abrupt  that  the  segment  that 
followed  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  one  that 
went  before.  The  proposition  that  within  each  personal 
consciousness  thought  feels  continuous,  means  two  things: 

1.  That  even  where  there  is  a  time-gap  the  conscious- 
ness after  it  feels  as  if  it  belonged  together  with  the  con- 
sciousness before  it,  as  another  part  of  the  same  self; 

2.  That  the  changes  from  one  moment  to  another  in  the 
quality  of  the  consciousness  are  never  absolutely  abrupt. 

The  case  of  the  time-gaps,  as  the  simplest,  shall  be  taken 
first.  And  first  of  all  a  word  about  time-gaps  of  which  the 
consciousness  may  not  be  itself  aware. 

On  page  200  we  saw  that  such  time-gaps  existed,  and 
that  they  might  be  more  numerous  than  is  usually  supposed. 
If  the  consciousness  is  not  aware  of  them,  it  cannot  feel 
them  as  interruptions.  In  the  unconsciousness  produced 
by  nitrous  oxide  and  other  anajsthetics,  in  that  of  epilepsy 
and   fainting,   the   broken   edges   of   the   sentient   life   may 
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meet  and  merge  over  the  gap,  much  as  the  feelings  of  space 
uf  the  opposite  margins  of  the  'blind  spot'  meet  and 
merge  over  that  objective  iuterruption  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  eje.  Such  coiisciou»uess  as  this,  whatever  it  be  for 
the  onlooking  psjcht  logiat,  is  for  itself  unbroken.  It  feda 
unbroken ;  a  waking  day  of  it  is  sensibly  a  unit  as  long  as 
that  day  lasts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hours  themselveB 
are  units,  as  having  all  their  parts  nest  each  other,  with  no 
intrusive  alien  substance  between.  To  expect  the  cob- 
sciouaness  to  feel  the  interruptions  of  its  objective  con- 
tinuity as  gaps,  would  be  like  expecting  the  eye  to  feel  a 
gap  of  silence  because  it  does  not  hear,  or  the  ear  to  feel  a 
gap  of  darkness  because  it  does  not  see.  So  much  for  the 
gaps  that  are  unfelt. 

With  the  felt  gaps  the  case  is  different  On  waking  from 
sleep,  we  usually  know  that  we  have  been  unconscious, 
and  we  often  have  an  accurate  judgment  of  how  long.  The 
judgment  here  is  certainly  an  inference  from  sensible  signs, 
tmd  its  ease  is  due  to  long  practice  in  the  particular  field.* 
The  result  of  it,  however,  is  that  the  consciousness  is,  /or 
its^f,  not  what  it  was  in  the  former  case,  but  interrupted 
and  discontinuous,  in  the  mere  sense  of  the  words.  But 
in  the  other  sensi  of  continuity,  the  sense  of  the  parts  being 
inwardly  connected  and  belonging  together  because  they 
are  parts  of  a  common  whole,  the  consciousness  remains 
sensibly  continuous  and  one.  What  now  is  the  common 
whole  ?     The  natural  name  for  it  is  mysdf,  I,  or  me. 

When  Paul  and  Pet«r  wake  up  in  the  same  bed,  and 
recognize  that  they  have  been  asleep,  each  one  of  them 
mentally  reaches  back  and  makes  connection  with  but  one 
of  the  two  streams  of  thought  which  were  broken  by  the 
sleeping  hours.  As  the  current  of  an  electrode  buried  in 
the  ground  unerringly  finds  its  way  to  its  own  similarly 
buried  mate,  across  no  matter  how  much  intervening  earth ; 
so  Peter's  present  instantly  finds  out  Peter's  past,  and  never 
by  mistake  knits  itself  on  to  that  of  Paul.  Paul's  thought 
in  turn  is  as  little  liable  to  go  astray.  The  past  thought  of 
Peter  is  appropriated  by  the  present  Peter  alone.     He  may 

*  Tbe  ftccnrate  regklntion  of  the  '  Low  igog '  U  itUl  k  Utile  mjMrloafc 
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haTe  a  hnMdddgt^  and  a  correct  one  too,  of  what  Paurs 
last  drowsy  states  of  mind  were  as  he  sank  into  sleep,  but  it 
is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  knowledge  from  that  which  he 
has  ot  his  own  last  states.  He  remendfera  his  own  states, 
whilst  he  only  oonoeivea  Paul's.  Remembrance  is  like  direct 
feeling ;  its  object  is  suffused  with  a  warmth  and  intimacy 
to  which  no  object  of  mere  conception  ever  attains.  This 
quality  of  warmth  and  intimacy  and  immediacy  is  what 
Peter's  preaerd  thought  also  possesses  for  itsel£  So  sure 
as  this  present  is  me,  is  mine,  it  says,  so  sure  is  anything 
else  that  comes  with  the  same  warmth  and  intimacy  and 
immediacy,  me  and  mine.  What  the  qualities  called 
warmth  and  intimacy  may  in  themselves  be  will  have  to  be 
matter  for  future  consideration.  But  whatever  past  feel- 
ings appear  with  those  qualities  must  be  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  greeting  of  the  present  mental  state,  to  be  owned 
by  it,  and  accepted  as  belonging  together  with  it  in  a  com- 
mon sell  This  community  of  self  is  what  the  time-gap 
cannot  break  in  twain,  and  is  why  a  present  thought,  al- 
though not  ignorant  of  the  time-gap,  can  still  regard  itself 
as  continuous  with  certain  chosen  portions  of  the  past 

Consciousness,  then,  does  not  appear  to  itself  chopped 
n^  in  bits.  Such  words  as  *  chain '  or  '  train '  do  not  de- 
scribe it  fitly  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  nothing  jointed ;  it  flows.  A  '  river '  or  a  '  stream '  are 
the  metaphors  by  which  it  is  most  naturally  described.  In 
talking  of  it  herecffler,  let  vs  colli  it  the  stream  of  thought^  (^ 
conaciouaness,  or  of  avbjective  life. 

But  now  there  appears,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  self,  and  between  thoughts  all  of  which  alike  have 
this  same  sense  of  belonging  together,  a  kind  of  jointing  and 
aeparateness  among  the  parts,  of  which  this  statement 
seems  to  take  no  account  I  refer  to  the  breaks  that  are 
produced  by  sudden  contrciata  in  the  quality  of  the  successive 
segments  of  the  stream  of  thought  If  the  words  'chain' 
and  'train'  had  no  natural  fitness  in  them,  how  came  such 
words  to  be  used  at  all  ?  Does  not  a  loud  explosion  rend 
the  consciousness  upon  which  it  abruptly  breaks,  in  twain  ? 
Does  not  every  sudden  shock,  appearance  of  a  new  object. 
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or  change  in  a  sensation,  create  a  real  interruption,  sensibly 
felt  aa  sncb,  which  cuts  the  conacioiis  stream  across  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  appears?  Do  not  such  interrnptioDS 
smite  UB  every  hour  of  our  lives,  and  have  we  the  right,  iu 
their  presence,  still  to  call  our  consciousness  a  continnons 
Btream  ? 

This  objection  is  based  partly  on  a  confusion  and  partly 
on  a  superficial  introspective  view. 

The  confusion  is  between  the  thoughts  themselves,  taken 
as  subjective  facts,  and  the  things  of  which  they  are  aware. 
It  is  natural  to  make  this  confusion,  but  easy  to  avoid  it 
when  once  put  on  one's  guard.  The  things  are  discrete 
and  discontinuous ;  they  do  pass  before  us  iu  a  traiu  or 
chain,  making  often  explosive  appearances  and  rending 
each  other  in  twain.  But  their  comings  and  goings  and 
contrasts  no  more  break  the  dow  of  the  thought  that  thinks 
them  than  they  break  the  time  and  the  space  in  which  they 
lie.  A  silence  may  be  broken  by  a  thunder-clap,  and  we 
may  be  so  stunned  and  confused  for  a  moment  by  the  shock 
as  to  give  no  instant  account  to  onrselves  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  that  very  confiision  is  a  mental  state,  and  a 
Btate  that  passes  us  straight  over  from  the  silence  to  the 
sound.  The  transition  between  the  thought  of  one  object 
and  the  thought  of  another  is  no  more  a  break  in  the  thought 
than  a  joint  in  a  baniboo  is  a  break  in  the  wood.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  ctmsciousness  as  much  as  the  joint  is  a  part  of  Hut 
bamboo. 

The  superficial  introspective  view  is  the  overlookiiig, 
even  when  the  things  are  contrasted  with  each  other  moat 
violently,  of  the  large  amount  of  affinity  that  may  still  re- 
main between  the  thoughts  by  whose  means  they  are 
cognized.  Into  the  awareness  of  the  thunder  itself  the 
awareness  of  the  previous  silence  creeps  and  continues ;  tor 
what  we  hear  when  the  thunder  crashes  is  not  thunder 
pure,  but  thunder-breaking-upon-silence-and-contrastiug- 
with-it*  Our  feeling  of  the  same  objective  thunder,  com- 
ing in  this  way,  is  quite  different  from  what  it  would  be 


•(^r  BrtDtuno;  Psyrbologlc,  vol,  1.  pp  219-20,  Altogether  tbil 
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Wltb  which  1  MU  Acquatmed. 
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were  the  thnnder  a  continuation  of  previous  thunder.  The 
thunder  itself  we  believe  to  abolish  and  exclude  the  silence ; 
but  the /eeZtngr  of  the  thunder  is  also  a  feeling  of  the  silence 
as  just  gone ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  actual 
concrete  consciousness  of  man  a  feeling  so  limited  to  the 
present  as  not  to  have  an  inkling  of  anything  that  went  be- 
fore.  Here,  again,  language  works  against  our  perception 
of  the  truth.  We  name  our  thoughts  simply,  each  after  its 
thing,  as  if  each  knew  its  own  thing  and  nothing  else. 
What  each  really  knows  is  clearly  the  thing  it  is  named  for, 
with  dimly  perhaps  a  thousand  other  things.  It  ought  to 
be  named  after  all  of  them,  b\it  it  never  is.  Some  of  them 
are  always  things  known  a  moment  ago  more  clearly ;  others 
are  things  to  be  known  more  clearly  a  moment  hence.*  Our 
own  bodily  position,  attitude,  condition,  is  one  of  the  things 
of  which  %omd  awareness,  however  inattentive,  invariably 
accompanies  the  knowledge  of  whatever  else  we  know.   We 

—  -  —         ■   —  -      -       * 

*  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  1  The  most  explicit  acknowledgment  I 
have  anywhere  found  of  all  this  is  in  a  buried  and  forgotten  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Wills,  on  'Accidental  Association,'  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxi.  part  i  (1846).    Mr.  Wills  writes : 

"At  every  instant  of  conscious  thought  there  is  a  certain  sum  of  per- 
ceptions, or  reflections,  or  both  together,  present,  and  together  constituting 
one  whole  state  of  apprehension.  Of  this  some  definite  portion  may  be  far 
more  distinct  than  all  the  rest ;  and  the  rest  be  in  consequence  propor- 
tlonably  TSgue,  even  to  the  limit  of  obliteration.  But  still,  within  this 
limit;  the  most  dim  shade  of  perception  enters  into,  and  in  some  infinites- 
imal degree  modifies,  the  whole  existing  state.  This  state  will  thus  be  in 
some  way  modified  by  any  sensation  or  emotion,  or  act  of  distinct  attention, 
that  may  glye  prominence  to  any  part  of  it ;  so  that  the  actual  result  is 
ci^Mble  of  the  utmost  variation,  according  to  the  person  or  the  occasion. 
...  To  any  portion  of  the  entire  scope  here  described  there  may  be  a 
special  direction  of  the  attention,  and  this  special  direction  is  recognized 
as  strictly  what  is  rtfcc^uMl  as  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  This  idea  is 
eridently  not  commensurate  with  the  entire  state  of  apprehension,  and 
much  perplexity  has  arisen  from  not  observing  this  fact.  However  deeply 
we  may  suppose  the  attention  to  be  engaged  by  any  thought,  any  consider- 
able alteration  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  would  still  be  perceived;  the 
most  abstruse  demonstration  in  this  room  would  not  prevent  a  listener, 
however  absorbed,  from  noticing  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  lights.  Our 
mental  states  have  always  an  Msentutl  unity,  such  that  each  state  of  appre- 
hension, however  variously  compounded,  is  a  single  whole,  of  which  every 
component  is,  therefore,  strictly  apprehendc^d  (so  far  as  it  is  apprehended) 
M  a  part.  Such  is  the  elementary  basis  from  which  all  our  intellectual 
opentlons  commence. " 
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think ;  and  aa  ve  think  we  feel  our  bodilj  selves  as  the  seat  ' 
of  the  thinking.  If  the  thinking  be  our  thinking,  it  must 
be  suffused  through  all  its  parts  with  that  peculiar  warmth 
and  iutimacj  that  make  it  come  as  ours.  Whether  the 
warmth  and  intimacy  be  anything  more  than  the  feeling  of 
the  same  old  body  always  there,  is  a  matter  for  the  next 
chapter  to  decide.  Whatever  the  content  of  the  ego  may  be, 
it  is  habitnally  felt  with  everything  else  by  us  humana, 
and  must  form  a  liaison  between  all  the  things  of  which  wo 
become  successively  aware.  • 

On  this  gradualness  in  the  changes  of  our  mental  coq-J 
tent  the  principles  of  nerve-action  can  throw  some  morej 
light.  When  studying,  in  Chapter  III,  the  summation  of 
nervous  activities,  we  saw  that  no  state  of  the  brain  can  be 
supposed  instantly  to  die  away.  If  a  new  state  comes,  the 
inertia  of  the  old  state  will  still  be  there  ami  modify  the 
result  accordingly-  Of  course  we  cannot  tell,  in  our  igno- 
rance, what  in  each  instance  the  moditications  ought  to  be. 
The  commonest  modifications  in  sense -perception  are 
known  as  the  phenomena  of  contrast.  In  sesthetics  they 
are  the  feelings  of  delight  or  displeasure  which  certain 
particular  orders  in  a  series  of  impressions  give.  In 
thought,  strictly  and  narrowly  so  called,  they  are  unques- 
tionably that  consciousness  of  the  whence  and  the  whither 
that  always  accompanies  its  flows.  If  recently  the  brain- 
tract  a  was  vividly  excited,  and  then  6,  and  now  vividly  c, 
tlie  total  present  consciousness  is  not  produced  simply  by 
c's  excitement,  but  also  by  the  dying  ^-ibratious  of  a  and  6 
as  well  ^f  we  want  to  represent  the  brain-proceas 
must  write  it  thus  :   ic — three  different  processes  coexist*] 

a 
ing,  and  correlated  with  them  a  thought  which  is  no  one 
of  the  three  thoughts  which  they  would  have  produced  had 
each  of  them  occurred  alone/'  ^ut  whatever  this  fourth 
thought  may  exactly  be,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should 
not  be  something  like  each  of  the  three  other  thoughts 
whose  tracts  are  concerned  in  its  production,  though  in  ■ 
fast- waning  phase,/ 
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It  all  goes  back  to  what  we  said  in  another  connection 
only  a  few  pages  ago  (p.  233).  Ae;  the  total  neurosis  changes, 
so  does  the  total  psychosis  change.  But  as  the  changes  of 
neurosis  are  never  absolutely  discontinuous,  so  must  the 
BucoeBsive  psychoses  shade  gradually  into  each  other, 
although  their  nxte  of  change  may  be  much  faster  at  one 
moment  than  at  the  next 

/This  difference  in  the  rate  of  change  lies  at  the  basis  of 
a  difference  of  subjective  states  of  which  we  ought  immedi- 
ately to  speak.  When  the  rate  is  slow  we  are  aware  of  the 
object  of  our  thought  in  a  comparatively  restful  and  stable 
way.  When  rapid,  we  are  aware  of  a  passage,  a  relation, 
a  transition  from  it,  or  between  it  and  something  else.  As 
we  take,  in  fact,  a  general  view  of  the  wonderful  stream  of 
our  consciousness,  what  strikes  us  first  is  this  different 
pace  of  its  parts.  Like  a  bird's  life,  it  seems  to  be  made  of 
an  alternation  of  flights  and  perchings.  The  rhythm  of 
language  expresses  this,  where  every  thought  is  expressed 
in  a  sentence,  and  every  sentence  closed  by  a  period.  The 
resting-places  are  usually  occupied  by  sensorial  imagina- 
tions of  some  sort,  whose  peculiarity  is  that  they  can  be 
held  before  the  mind  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  contem- 
plated without  changing  ;  the  places  of  flight  are  filled  with 
thoughts  of  relations,  static  or  dynamic,  that  for  the  most 
part  obtain  between  the  matters  contemplated  in  the 
periods  of  comparative  res^ 

Ld  w  ooiU  the  resttng-placea  the  '  evbatantive  parts,*  and 
the  fllaoes  of  flight  the  '  transitive  parts,*  of  the  stream  of 
thought.  It  then  appears  that  the  main  end  of  our 
thiTiViTig  is  at  all  times  the  attainment  of  some  other  sub- 
stantive part  than  the  one  from  which  we  have  just  been 
dislodged.  And  we  may  say  that  the  main  use  of  the 
transitive  parts  is  to  lead  us  from  one  substantive  conclu- 
sion to  another. 

Now  it  is  very  difficult,  introspectively,  to  see  the  tran- 
sitive parts  for  what  they  really  are.  If  they  are  but  flights 
to  a  conclusion,  stopping  them  to  look  at  them  before  the 
conclusion  is  reached  is  really  annihilating  them.  Whilst 
if  we  wait  till  the  conclusion  be  reached,  it  so  exceeds  them 
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in  vigor  and  stability  tJiat  it  quite  ecIipsRs  and  swalloira 
them  up  in  its  glare.  Let  anyone  try  to  cut  a  thought 
across  in  the  middle  and  get  a  look  at  its  section,  and  he 
will  see  how  dilBcult  the  introspective  observation  of  the 
transitive  tracts  is.  The  rush  of  the  thought  is  so  headlong 
that  it  almost  always  brings  us  up  at  the  cou'^lnsion  before 
we  can  arrest  it.  "Or  if  our  purpose  is  nimble  enough  and 
we  do  arrest  it,  it  ceases  forthwith  to  be  itseU.  As  a  suow- 
flake  crystal  caught  in  the  warm  hand  is  no  longer  a  crystal 
bat  a  drop,  so,  instead  of  .^atchin^  the  feeling  of  relation 
moving  to  its  term,  we  find  we  have  caught  some  substantive 
thing,  usually  the  last  word  w©  were  pronouncing,  statically 
taken,  and  with  its  function,  tendency,  and  particular 
meauing  in  the  sentence  quite  evaporated^  "The  attempt 
at  introspective  analysis  in  these  cases  is  in  fact  like  seiz- 
ing a  spinning  top  to  catch  its  motion,  or  trying  to  turn  up 
the  gas  quickly  enough  to  see  how  the  darkness  looka^ 
And  the  challenge  to  prodtae  these  psychoses,  which  is 
sure  to  be  thrown  by  doubting  psychologists  at  anyone 
who  contends  for  their  existence,  is  as  unfair  as  Zeno'a 
treatment  of  the  advocates  of  motion,  when,  asking  them 
to  point  out  in  what  place  an  arrow  is  when  it  moves,  he 
argues  the  falsity  of  their  tliesis  from  their  inability  to 
make  to  so  preposterous  a  question  an  immediate  reply. 

'The  results  of  this  introspective  difficulty  are  boIefoL 
If  to  hold  fast  and  obsen-e  the  transitive  parts  of  thought's 
stream  be  so  hard,  then  the  great  blunder  to  which  all 
schools  are  liable  must  be  the  failure  to  register  them,  and 
the  undue  emphasizing  of  the  more  substantive  parts  of  the 
streato-  Were  we  not  ourselves  a  moment  since  in  danger 
of  ignoring  any  feeling  transitive  between  the  silence  and 
die  tbunder,  and  of  treating  their  boundary  as  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  mind  ?  Now  such  ignoring  as  this  has  histor- 
ically worked  in  two  ways.  One  set  of  thinkers  have  been 
led  by  it  to  Sensalionaltsm.  Unable  to  lay  their  liands  on  any 
coarse  feelings  corresponding  to  the  innumerable  relations 
and  forms  of  connection  between  the  facts  of  the  world, 
finding  no  named  subjective  modifications  mirroring  such 
relations,  they  have  for  the  most  part  denied  that  feelings 
of  relation  exist,  and  many  of  them,  like  Home,  have  ({oii« 
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BO  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  most  relations  out  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  in  it  Substantive  psychoses,  sensations 
and  their  copies  and  derivatives,  juxtaposed  like  dominoes 
in  a  game,  but  really  separate,  everything  else  verbal  illu- 
sion,— such  is  the  upshot  of  this  view.*  The  Intdlectual' 
isfo,  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  give  up  the  reality  of 
relations  extra  mentein^  but  equally  unable  to  point  to  any 
distinct  substantive  feelings  in  which  they  were  known,  have 
made  the  same  admission  that  the  feelings  do  not  exist 
But  they  have  drawn  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  rela- 
tions must  be  known,  they  say,  in  something  that  is  no 
feeling,  no  mental  modification  continuous  and  consub- 
stantial  with  the  subjective  tissue  out  of  which  sensations 
and  other  substantive  states  are  made.  They  are  known, 
these  relations,  by  something  that  lies  on  an  entirely 
different  plane,  by  an  actus  purus  of  Thought,  Intellect,  or 
Reason,  all  written  with  capitals  and  considered  to  mean 
something  unutterably  superior  to  any  fact  of  sensibility 
whatever. 

But  from  our  point  of  view  both  Intellectualists  and  Sen- 
sationalists are  wrong.  If  there  be  such  things  as  feelings 
at  all,  then  so  surdy  as  rdaiions  between  objects  exist  in  rerum 
naiurdj  so  surdy ^  and  more  surdy ^  do/edings  exist  to  which 
these  rdaiions  are  known.  There  is  not  a  conjunction  or  a 
preposition,  and  hardly  an  adverbial  phrase,  syntactic  form, 
or  inflection  of  voice,  in  human  speech,  that  does  not  express 
some  shading  or  other  of  relation  which  we  at  some  mo- 
ment actually  feel  to  exist  between  the  larger  objects  of  our 
thought  If  we  speak  objectively,  it  is  the  real  relations 
that  appear  revealed ;  if  we  speak  subjectively,  it  is  the 
stream  of  consciousness  that  matches  each  of  them  by  an 
inward  coloring  of  its  own.  In  either  case  the  relations 
are  numberless,  and  no  existing  language  is  capable  of  do- 
ing justice  to  all  their  shades. 

We  ought  to  say  a  feeling  of  andf  a  feeling  of  if,  a  feeling 
of  6trf,  and  a  feelin<jj  of  />y,  quite  as  readily  as  we  say  a  feel- 

*'&,g, :  •*Th«j  stream  of  thousrht  is  not  a  continuous  current,  but  a  seriei 
of  distlQCt  ideas,  more  or  less  rapid  in  tlieir  succession  ;  the  rapidity  being 
maMonble  by  the  number  that  pass  through  the  mind  in  a  given  time.* 
(Bidn :  S.  and  W.,  p.  20.) 
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iog  of  Uue  or  a  feeliog  of  cdd.  Yet  we  do  not :  so  invetei 
ate  has  oar  habit  become  of  recognizmg  the  existence  of 
the  substantive  parts  alone,  that  language  almost  refusen 
to  lend  itself  to  any  other  use.  The  Empiricists  have  al- 
ways dwelt  on  its  influence  in  making  us  suppose  that 
where  we  have  a  separate  name,  a  separate  thing  must 
needs  be  there  to  correspond  with  it ;  and  they  have  right- 
ly denied  the  existence  of  the  mob  of  abstract  entities, 
principles,  and  forces,  in  whose  favor  no  other  evidence 
than  this  could  be  brought  up.  But  they  have  said  nothi 
ing  of  that  obverse  error,  of  which  we  said  a  word  in  Chaj 
ter  VII,  (see  p.  195),  of  supposing  that  where  there  is  no 
no  entity  can  exist  All  dumb  or  anonymous  psychic  stsi 
have,  owing  to  this  error,  been  coolly  suppressed ;  or,  if 
recognized  at  all,  have  been  named  after  the  substautivB 
perception  they  led  to,  as  thoughts  '  about '  this  object  or 
*  about '  that,  the  stolid  word  abovt  engulfing  all  their  del- 
icate idiosyncrasies  in  its  monotonous  souncL  Thus  the 
greater  and  greater  accentuation  and  isolation  of  the  sub- 
stantive parts  have  continually  gone  on.  J 
Once  more  take  a  look  at  the  brain.  We  believe  thJ 
brain  to  be  an  organ  whose  internal  equilibrium  is  alwsym 
in  a  state  of  change, — the  change  affecting  every  pari  The 
pulses  of  change  are  doubtless  more  violent  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  their  rhythm  more  rapid  at  this  time  than 
at  that.  As  in  a  kaleidoscope  revolving  at  a  uniform  rate,  al- 
though tliQ  figures  are  always  rearranging  themselves,  there 
are  instants  duriug  which  the  transformation  seems  minute 
and  interstitial  and  almost  absent,  followed  by  others  when 
it  Bhoi)Ls  with  magical  rapidity,  relatively  stable  forms  *has 
alternating  with  forms  we  should  not  distinguish  if  seen 
^aiojao  in  the  brain  the  perpetual  rearrangement  must 
result  in  some  forms  of  tension  lingering  relatively  lonf^ 
whilst  others  simply  come  and  pass.  But  if  consciousness 
corresponds  to  the  fact  of  rearrangement  itself,  why,  if 
the  rearrangement  stop  not,  should  the  consciousness  ever 
cease  ?  And  it  a  lingering  rearrangement  brings  with  it 
one  kind  of  consciousness,  why  should  not  a  swift  rearrange- 
ment bring  another  kind  of  consciousness  as  peculiar  ai 
tiie  rearrangement  itself  ?     The  lingering  conscionsnesse^ 
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if  of  simple  objects,  we  call  '  sensations '  or  '  images/  ac- 
cording as  they  are  yivid  or  faint ;  if  of  complex  objectSi 
we  call  them  *  percepts'  when  vivid,  'concepts'  or 
'thoughts '  when  faint  For  the  swift  consciousnesses  we 
have  only  those  names  of  '  transitive  states/  or  '  feelings  of 
relation/   which  we  have  used.*     As  the  brain-changes 

*  Few  writers  have  admitted  that  we  cognize  relations  through  feeling. 
The  intellectualists  have  explicitly  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  things 
e.g.,  Prof.  T.  H.  Qreen  ('Mind/  vol.  vii.  p.  88):  '*No  feeling,  as  such 
or  as  felt,  is  [of?]  a  relation.  .  .  .  Even  a  relation  between  feelings  is  not 
itself  a  feeling  or  felt.'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationists  have  either 
smuggled  in  the  cognition  without  giving  any  account  of  it,  or  have  denied 
the  relations  to  be  cognized,  or  even  to  exist,  at  all.  A  few  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, however,  deserve  to  be  named  among  the  sensationists.  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  Laromiguidre,  Cardaillac.  Brown,  and  finally  Spencer,  have  ex- 
plicitly contended  for  feelings  of  relation,  consubstantlal  with  our  feelings 
or  thoughts  of  the  terms  '  between '  which  they  obtain.  Thus  Destutt  de 
Tracy  says  (Elements  dld6ologie,  T.  ler.  chap,  nr):  "The  faculty  of 
judgment  is  itself  a  sort  of  sensibility,  for  it  is  the  faculty  of  feeling  the 
relations  among  our  ideas;  and  to  feel  relations  is  to  feel."  Laromiguidre 
writes  (Lemons  de  Philosophie,  lime  Partie,  8me  Le^on): 

"  There  is  no  one  whose  intelligence  docs  not  embrace  simultaneously 
many  Ideas,  more  or  less  distinct,  more  or  less  confused.  Now,  when  we 
have  many  ideas  at  once,  a  peculiar  feeling  arises  in  us :  wc  feel,  among 
these  ideas,  resemblances,  differences,  relations.  Let  us  call  this  mode  of 
feeling,  common  to  us  all,  the  feeling  of  relation,  or  relation -feeling 
(9enHfMfU  rapport).  One  sees  immediately  that  these  relation- feelings,  re- 
salting  from  the  propinquity  of  ideas,  most  be  infinitely  more  nnmeroun 
than  the  sensation-fefllingn  {$enHmenU'»en9(Uion$)  or  the  feelings  we  have 
of  the  action  of  oar  fArulti«8.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  mathemat- 
ical theory  of  combinations  will  prove  this.  .  .  .  IdMi  of  relation  origi- 
nate in  feelings  of  relation.  They  are  the  effect  of  our  comparing  them  and 
reasoning  about  them." 

Similarly,  de  Cardaillac  (£tudes  £l6mentaires  de  Philosophie,  Section  I. 
chap,  vn): 

"  By  a  natural  consequence,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  several  sensations  or  several  ideas  in  the  mind,  we  feel  the  rela* 
tions  which  exist  between  these  sensations,  and  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween these  ideas.  ...  If  the  feeling  of  relations  exists  in  us,  ...  it  is 
necessarily  the  most  varied  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  human  feelings: 
1*  the  most  varied,  because,  relations  being  more  numerous  than  beings, 
the  feelings  of  relation  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  numerous 
than  the  sensations  whose  presence  gives  rise  to  their  formation;  2*,  the 
most  fertile,  for  the  relative  ideas  of  which  the  feeling-of- relation  is  the 
source  ...  are  more  important  than  absolute  ideas,  if  such  exist.  ...  If 
we  interrogate  common  speech,  we  find  the  feeling  of  relation  expressed 
tbtre  in  a  thousand  different  ways.    If  it  is  easy  to  seize  a  relation,  we  say 
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are  contmuonB,  so  do  all  tliese  consciousnesses  melt  iBbH 
each  other  like  dissolving  Wews.  Properly  they  are  boH 
one  protracted  consoiousuess,  one  unbroken  stream.  ■ 

that  It  is  leraible,  lo  distiDguIsh  it  from  ooe  which,  because  its  tenuB  U« 
too  remote,  c&ddoI  be  aa  quickly  perceived.  A  sensible  difference,  or  re- 
seinblance.  .  .  .  Wbat  is  taste  in  the  arts,  id  intellectual  productioDsI 
Wbat  but  Ibe  feeliog  of  lliose  relations  among  tiie  parts  which  coDHtltulM 
their  merit!  .  .  .  Did  we  not  feel  relations  we  abould  never  stt^n  to  trn* 
knowledge,  .  .  .  for  almost  all  our  knowledge  la  of  relations,  .  .  .  W« 
never  have  an  isolated  sensation  ;  ...  we  are  therefore  never  without  the 
feeling  of  relation.  ...  An  object  strikes  our  senses ;  we  see  in  It  ob\j  a 
seasalioD.  .  .  .  The  relative  is  so  near  the  absolute,  the  rvl  at  ion- feeling  ao 
near  the  sengation- feeling,  the  two  are  so  intimul«ly  fused  in  the  cvmpoaU 
tlOD  of  the  oliject.  that  the  relatioo  appears  to  ua  as  pan  of  the  seasKlioB 
Itself.  It  is  doubtless  lo  Ibis  sort  of  fusion  between  sensations  and  feelinga 
of  relation  that  the  silence  of  metapby  sic  bins  as  lo  llic  latter  is  duei  and 
It  Is  for  the  same  rcnHnti  that  they  have  ubatiaately  persisted  iu  Baking  tron 
MiiHatJoit  alone  those  ideas  of  relation  which  It  was  powerless  lo  give, " 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  writes  (Lectures.  XLV,  init.y.  "  There  Is  an  exten- 
sive order  of  our  feelings  which  Involve  this  notion  of  relation,  and  which 
consist  indeed  in  the  mere  perception  of  a  relation  of  some  sort.  ,  ,  . 
Whether  the  relation  be  of  two  or  of  many  external  objects,  or  of  two  or 
many  affections  of  the  mind,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  ,  .  .  iswhatltenn 
a  relative  suggestion;  that  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  it  Is  poHsIble  to 
employ,  for  etpresslng.  without  any  theory,  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  of 
certain  feelings  of  relation,  after  certain  other  feeling  which  preceda 
them;  and  therefore,  as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  slmpl;  ex- 
pressive of  an  undoubted  fact ThatibefeelingHnf  relation  areslatcn 

of  the  mind  essentially  different  from  our  simple  perceptions,  or  concep- 
tions of  the  objects,  .  ,  ,  that  they  are  not  whst  Condillnc  terms  iran*- 
formed  nenaationt.  I  proved  in  a  former  lecture,  when  I  combated  the  ex- 
cessive aim  pi  ifl  cat  ton  of  tlutt  Ingenious  but  not  very  accurate  philosopher. 
There  is  an  original  tendency  or  ausceptibilily  of  the  mind,  by  which,  on 
perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  Instantly,  without  the  biler 
ventlon  of  any  other  mental  process,  sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain 
respects,  as  truly  as  there  is  an  original  tendency  or  Eusceptibillly  by  which, 
when  external  objects  are  present  and  have  produced  a  certain  affection  of 
our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  instantly  affected  with  the  prlmaiy  elementarf 
feelings  of  perception ;  and,  I  may  add,  that  as  our  sensations  or  per«ep- 
ttons  are  of  various  species,  so  are  there  various  species  of  relations; — the 
number  of  relations,  indeed,  even  of  exIcmBl  things,  being  almost  Inflnju, 
while  the  number  of  perceptions  Is,  iiecessnrlly,  llmtled  by  that  of  the  ob- 
jects which  have  the  power  of  producing  some  affection  of  our  orgkns  of 
sensation.  .  .  Without  that  susceptibility  of  the  miod  hy  which  It  tiM 
the  feeling  of  relation  our  consciousness  would  be  as  truly  limited  to  t, 
(ingle  point,  as  our  body  would  become,  were  it  possible  lo  fetter  ft  b 
single  ulom." 

M.r.  Spencer  is  even  mote  explicit.    His  philosophy  Is  crude  in  that  h 
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Fedings  of  Tendency. 

So  mucli  for  the  transitive  states.     But  there  are  other 
annamed  states  or  qualities  of  states  that  are  just  as  im- 

seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  transitive  states  that  outward  relations 
are  known ;  whereas  in  truth  space-relations,  relnlions  of  contrast,  etc. ,  are 
felt  along  with  their  terms,  in  suhstantive  states  as  well  as  in  transitfye 
states,  as  we  shall  abundantly  see.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Spencer's  passage  la 
so  clear  that  it  also  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  (Principles  of  Psychology, 

*'  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two  broadly-contrasted 
kinds — Feelings  and  the  relations  between  feelings.  Among  the  members 
of  each  group  there  exist  multitudinous  unlikcnesscs,  many  of  which  are 
extremely  strong;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared  with  those 
which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group  from  members  of  the  other. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feel- 
ings have  in  common,  and  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Relations 
between  feelings  have  in  common. 

"  Each  feeling,  as  we  here  define  it,  is  any  portion  of  consciousness 
which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it  a  perceivable  individ- 
uality; which  has  its  individuality  marked  off  from  adjacent  portions  of 
consciousness  by  qualitative  contrasts;  and  which,  when  introspectively 
contemplated,  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  These  are  the  essentials. 
ObTiously  if,  under  introspection,  a  state  of  consciousness  is  decomposable 
into  unlike  parts  that  exist  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  it  is  not 
one  feeling  but  two  or  more.  Obviously  if  it  is  indistinguishable  from  an 
adjacent  portion  of  consciousness,  it  forms  one  with  that  portion — is  not 
an  individual  feeling,  but  part  of  one.  And  obviously  if  it  does  not 
occupy  in  consciousness  an  appreciable  area,  or  an  appreciable  duration,  it 
cannot  be  known  as  a  feeling. 

"  A  Relation  between  feelings  is,  on  the  contrary,  characterized  by 
occupying  no  appreciable  part  of  consciousness.  Take  away  the  terms  it 
unites,  and  it  disappears  along  with  them;  having  no  independent  place, 
no  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that,  under  an  ultimate  analysis, 
what  we  call  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  a  kind  of  feeling— the  momen- 
tary feeling  accompanying  the  transition  from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to 
an  adjacent  conspicuous  feeling.  And  it  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  brevity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable;  for  relations  are 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from  one  another  only  by  the 
mnlikenesses  of  the  feelings  which  accompnny  the  momentary  transitions. 
Each  relational  feeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  nervous 
•hocks  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  units  of  composition  of  feelings;  and, 
though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater  or  less  strength,  and  as 
taking  place  with  greater  or  less  facility.  But  the  contrast  between  these 
relational  feelings  and  what  we  ordinarily  call  feelings  is  so  strong  that 
we  must  class  them  apart.  Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small  variety,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  terms  they  unite,  differentiate  them  in  an  unmis- 
takable way. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fully  the  truth  that  this  dlB' 
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portant  and  jast  as  cognitive  as  they,  and  just  as  mach 
unrecognized  by  the  traditional  sensationalist  and  intellect- 
nalist  philosophies  of  mind.  The  first  fails  to  find  them 
at  all,  the  second  finds  their  cognitive /unction,  but  denies 
that  anything  in  the  waj  of  feding  has  a  share  in  bringing 
it  about.  Examples  will  make  clear  what  these  inarticu- 
late psychoses,  due  to  waxing  and  waning  excitements  of 
the  brain,  are  like.* 

Suppose  three  auccessive  persons  say  to  us :  '  WaitI ' 
'  Hark ! '     '  Look ! '      Our    consciousness    is   thrown   into 

llnction  cannot  be  abBoluic.  Besides  admitting  Qiat,  aa  an  element  of 
ConsclousDcsB.  a  relation  ia  a  momentRry  feeling,  we  must  alw  admit  thftt 
just  as  a  relation  can  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  feelings  whlcli  rorm 
lis  termB,  so  a  feeling  can  eilat  only  by  relations  to  otiier  feelings  which 
limit  it  1q  space  or  time  or  both.  Strictly  epeaking,  neither  a  feeling  dot 
a  relation  la  an  bdependent  element  of  consciousness  :  there  is  throughout 
a  dependence  such  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  coasclousness  occupied  bjr 
feelings  can  no  more  possess  indlTiduaJitlea  apart  from  the  relations  wblclt 
ilulc  them,  than  these  relations  can  possess  individualities  apart  from  the 
feelings  ihey  link.  The  essential  disilncliou  between  the  two,  then, 
Appears  lo  be  that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  la  a  portion  of  consciousness 
Inseparable  {dIo  parts,  a  feeling,  ordinarily  so  called.  Is  a  portion  of  con- 
■clousness  that  admits  imaginary  division  Into  like  parts  which  are  relnlcd 
to  one  another  in  sequence  or  ciioxisIeDce.  A  feeling  proper  is  eltber 
made  up  of  like  parts  that  occupy  time,  or  It  Is  made  up  of  like  parts  ttaat 
occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeling  propei'  Is  an  aggregate  o( 
related  like  parts,  while  a  relational  feeling  is  undecomposable.  And  this 
Is  exactly  the  contrast  between  the  two  which  must  result  If,  as  we  bat<s 
Inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feelings,  or  shocks  " 

•  M.  Paulhan  (Revue  Philosophique,  is.  46U-6),  after  speaking  of  Uw 
faint  mental  images  of  objects  and  emotions,  says:  "  We  find  other  vaguer 
States  Blili.  upon  which  attention  seldom  rests,  except  In  persons  who  by 
nature  or  profesaion  are  addicted  to  Interna!  observation.  It  la  even  diffi- 
cult to  name  tbcm  precisely,  for  they  are  little  known  and  not  classed  ; 
but  we  may  cite  as  an  example  of  them  that  peculiar  impression  whicb  ws 
feel  when,  strongly  preoccupied  hj  a  certain  subject,  we  nevcrtheleai  are 
engnged  with,  and  have  our  attention  almost  completely  absorbed  by.  mat- 
ters quite  disconnected  therewithal.  We  do  not  then  exactly  think  of  the 
object  of  our  preoccupation;  we  do  not  represent  It  in  a  clear  manner;  and 
yel  our  mind  Is  not  as  It  would  be  wltlioul  this  prii>ccupat1on.  Its  object, 
absent  from  consciousness,  is  nevertheless  represented  there  by  a  peculiar 
unmlslakable  Impression,  which  often  persists  long  and  Is  a  strong  feeling, 
although  so  obscure  for  our  InlelllgeDce."  "  A  mental  sign  of  the  kind  la 
the  unfavorable  disposition  left  In  our  mind  towards  an  Individual  by  pain- 
pi  incidents  erewhlle  experienced  and  now  perhaps  forgotten.  The  sign 
Mnalna,  but  Is  Dot  Understood;  Its  definite  meaning  la  lost."    (P.  4C8.) 
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three  quite  different  attitudes  of  expectancy,  although  no 
definite  object  is  before  it  in  any  one  of  the  three  cases. 
Leaving  out  different  actual  bodily  attitudes,  and  leay- 
ing  out  the  reverberating  images  of  the  three  words,  which 
are  of  course  diverse,  probably  no  one  will  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  residual  conscious  affection,  a  sense  of  the  direc- 
tion from  which  an  impression  is  about  to  come,  although 
no  positive  impression  is  yet  there.  Meanwhile  we  have 
no  names  for  the  psychoses  in  question  but  the  names 
hark,  look,  and  wait 

Suppose  we  try  to  recall  a  forgotten  name.  The  state 
of  our  consciousness  is  peculiar.  There  is  a  gap  therein ; 
but  no  mere  gap.  It  is  a  gap  that  is  intensely  active.  A 
sort  of  wraith  of  the  name  is  in  it,  beckoning  us  in  a  given 
direction,  making  us  at  moments  tingle  with  the  sense  of 
our  closeness,  and  then  letting  us  sink  back  without  the 
longed-for  term.  If  wrong  names  are  proposed  to  us,  this 
singularly  definite  gap  acts  immediately  so  as  to  negate 
them.  They  do  not  fit  into  its  mould.  And  the  gap  of  one 
word  does  not  feel  like  the  gap  of  another,  all  empty  of 
content  as  both  might  seem  necessarily  to  be  when  described 
as  gaps.  When  I  vainly  try  to  recall  the  name  of  Spalding, 
my  consciousness  is  far  removed  from  what  it  is  when  I 
y^dnly  try  to  recall  the  name  of  Bowles.  Here  some  ingen- 
ious persons  will  say :  ''  How  can  the  two  consciousnesses 
be  different  when  the  terms  which  might  make  them  differ- 
ent are  not  there  ?  All  that  is  there,  so  long  as  the  effort 
to  recall  is  vain,  is  the  bare  effort  itself.  How  should  that 
differ  in  the  two  cases  ?  You  are  making  it  seem  to  differ 
by  prematurely  filling  it  out  with  the  different  names, 
although  these,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  not  yet  come. 
Stick  to  the  two  efforts  as  they  are,  without  naming  them 
after  facts  not  yet  existent,  and  you'll  be  quite  unable  to 
designate  any  point  in  which  they  differ."  Designate,  truly 
enough.  We  can  only  designate  the  difference  by  borrow- 
ing the  names  of  objects  not  yet  in  the  mind.  Wliich  is  to 
say  that  our  psychological  vocabulary  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  name  the  differences  that  exist,  even  such  strong  differ- 
ences as  these.  But  namelessness  is  compatible  with 
existence.     There    are    innumerable    conflcionsnesses    of 
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emptiness,  no  one  of  which  taken  in  itself  has  a  name,  1 
but  all  different  from  each  other.     The  ordinary  way  is  to 
assume  that  they  are  all  emptinessea  of  consciousness,  and 
so  the  same  state.     But  the  feeling  of  an  absence  is  toto  ccdo 
other  than  the  absence  of  a  feeling.     It  is  an  intense  feel- 
ing.    The  rhythm  of  a  lost  word  may  be  there  without  a 
sound  to  clothe  it ;  or  the  evanescent  sense  of  something 
which  ia  the  initial  vowel  or  consonant  may  mock  us  fit-J 
fully,   without   growing   more   distinct     Every  one   musta 
know  the  tantalizing  effect  of  the  blank  rhythm  of  somef 
forgotten  verse,  restlessly  dancing  in  one's  mind,  striTinj 
to  be  filled  out  with  words. 

Again,  what  is  the  strange  difference  between  an  expe-1 
rience  tasted  for  the  first  time  and  the  same  experience 
recognized  as  familiar,  as  having  been  enjoyed  before, 
though  we  cannot  name  it  or  say  where  or  when  ?  A  tune, 
an  odor,  a  flavor  sometimes  carry  this  inarticulate  feeling 
of  their  familiarity  so  deep  into  our  consciousness  that  wb 
are  fairly  shaken  by  its  mysterious  emotional  power.  But 
strong  and  characteristic  as  this  psychosis  is — it  probably 
is  due  to  the  submasimal  excitement  of  wide- spreading 
associational  brain-tracts— the  only  name  we  have  for  all 
its  shadings  is  '  sense  of  familiarity.' 

When  we  read  such  phrases  as  'naught  but,'  'eithtf 
one  or  the  other,'  'a  is  b,  but,'  'although  it  is,  neverthe- 
less,' '  it  is  an  exclnded  middle,  there  is  no  tertium  jutd,*! 
and  a  host  of  other  verbal  skeletons  of  logical  relation,  is  t^ 
true  that  there  is  nothing  more  in   our  minds   than   tha<l 
words  themselves  as  they  pass?     What  then  is  the  mean-^ 
ing  of  the  words  which  we  think  we  understand  as  we  readfl 
What  makes  that  meaning  different  in  one  phrase  from^ 
what  it   is   in   the   other?     'Who?'   'When?'   'Where?* 
Is  tlie  difference  of  felt  meaning  in  these   interrogatives 
nothing  more  than  their  difference  of  sound?     And  is  it 
not  (just  bke  the  difference  of   sound  itself)   known    and  J 
understood  in  an  affection  of  consciousness  correlative  to] 
it,  though  so  impalpable  to  direct  examination?     Is  ncrf 
the  same   true   o[   such   negatives  as  •  no,'   '  never,' 
yet'? 

The  truth  Is  that  large  tracts  of  human  speech  are  notk*  J 
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ing  bnt  signs  of  direction  in  thought,  of  which  direction  we 
nevertheless  have  an  acutelj  discriminatiye  sense,  though 
no  definite  sensorial  image  plays  any  part  in  it  whatsoever. 
Sensorial  images  are  stable  psychic  facts;  we  can  hold 
them  still  and  lobk  at  them  as  long  as  we  like.  These  bare 
images  of  logical  movement,  on  the  contrary,  are  psychic 
transitions,  always  on  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  and  not  to  be 
glimpsed  except  in  flight  Their  function  is  to  lead  from 
one  set  of  images  to  another.  As  they  pass,  we  feel  both 
the  waxing  and  the  waning  images  in  a  way  altogether 
peculiar  and  a  way  quite  different  from  the  way  of  their 
full  presence.  If  we  try  to  hold  fast  the  feeling  of  direc- 
tion, the  full  presence  comes  and  the  feeling  of  direction  is 
lost  The  blank  verbal  scheme  of  the  logical  movement 
gives  us  the  fleeting  sense  of  the  movement  as  we  read  it, 
quite  as  well  as  does  a  rational  sentence  awakening  defi- 
nite imaginations  by  its  words. 

What  is  that  first  instantaneous  glimpse  of  some  one's 
meaning  which  we  have,  when  in  vulgar  phrase  we  say  we 
'twig*  it?  Surely  an  altogether  specific  affection  of  our 
mind.  And  has  the  reader  never  asked  himself  what  kind 
of  a  mental  fact  is  his  intention  of  saying  a  thing  before  he 
has  said  it  ?  It  is  an  entirely  definite  intention,  distinct 
from  all  other  intentions,  an  absolutely  distinct  state  of 
consciousness,  therefore  ;  and  yet  how  much  of  it  consists  of 
definite  sensorial  images,  either  of  words  or  of  things? 
Hardly  anything !  Linger,  and  the  words  and  things  come 
into  the  mind ;  the  anticipatory  intention,  the  divination  is 
there  no  more.  But  as  the  words  that  replace  it  arrive,  it 
welcomes  them  successively  and  calls  them  right  if  they 
Agree  with  it,  it  rejects  them  and  calls  them  wrong  if  they 
do  not  It  has  therefore  a  nature  of  its  own  of  the  most 
positive  sort,  and  yet  what  can  we  say  about  it  without 
using  words  that  belong  to  the  later  mental  facts  that 
replace  it  ?  The  intention  to^ay-so-and-so  is  the  only  name 
it  can  receive.  One  may  admit  that  a  good  third  of  our 
psychic  life  consists  in  these  rapid  premonitory  perspective 
views  of  schemes  of  thought  not  yet  articulate.  How 
comes  it  about  that  a  man  reading  something  aloud  for  the 
first  time  is  able  immediately  to  emphasize  all  his  wordfl 
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aright,  unless  from  the  very  first  he  have  a  sense  of  a| 
least  the  form  of  the  sentence  yet  to  come,  which  sense  is 
fased  with  his  consciousness  of  the  present  word,  and  modi- 
fies its  emphasis  in  his  mind  so  as  to  make  him  give  it 
the  proper  accent  as  he  utters  it?  Emphasis  of  this  kind 
is  almost  altogether  a  matter  of  grammatical  construction. 
If  we  read  '  no  more '  we  expect  presently  to  come  apon  a 
'than';  if  we  read  '  however '  at  the  outset  of  a  sentencd 
it  is  a 'yet,' a 'stUl,'  or  a  'nevertheless,'  that  we  expect. 
A  noun  in  a  certain  position  demands  a  verb  in  a  certain 
mood  and  number,  in  another  position  it  expects  a  relative 
pronoun.  Adjectives  call  for  nouns,  verbs  for  adverbs, 
etc.,  etc.  And  this  foreboding  of  the  coming  grammatical 
scheme  combined  with  each  successive  uttered  word  is  so 
practically  accurate  that  a  reader  incapable  of  understanding 
four  ideas  of  the  book  he  is  reading  aloud,  can  nevertheless 
read  it  with  the  most  delicately  modulated  expression  of 
intelligence. 

Some  will  interpret  these  facts  by  calling  them  all  oases 
in  which  certain  images,  by  laws  of  association,  awaten 
others  so  very  rapidly  that  we  think  afterwards  we  felt  the 
very  tendencies  of  the  nascent  images  to  arise,  before  they  were 
actually  there.  For  this  school  the  only  possible  materials 
of  consciousness  are  images  of  a  perfectly  definite  natnre. 
Tendencies  exist,  but  they  are  facts  for  the  outside  psychol- 
ogist rather  than  for  the  subject  of  the  observation.  The 
tendency  is  thus  a  psychical  zero  ;  only  its  results  are  felt 

Now  what  I  contend  for,  and  accumulate  examples  to 
show,  is  that '  tendencies '  are  not  only  descriptions  from 
without,  but  that  they  are  among  the  of^eds  of  the  stream, 
which  is  thus  aware  of  them  from  within,  and  must  be 
described  as  in  very  large  measure  constituted  at  feelings  of 
tendency,  often  so  vague  that  we  are  uoable  to  name  them 
at  all.  It  is,  in  short,  the  re-instatement  of  the  vague  to  its 
proper  place  in  our  mental  life  which  I  am  so  anxious  to 
press  on  the  attention.  Mr.  Galton  and  Prof.  Huxley  have, 
as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  SVIII,  made  one  step  in  advance 
in  exploding  the  ridiculous  theory  of  Hume  and  Berkeley 
that  we  can  have  no  images  but  of  perfectly  definite  tbing& 
Another  is  made  in  the  overthrow  of  the  equally  ridicolooa 
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notion  that,  whilst  simple  objective  qualities  are  revealed 
to  oar  knowledge  in  subjective  feelings,  relations  are  not 
But  these  reforms  are  not  half  sweeping  and  radical  enough. 
What  must  be  admitted  is  that  the  definite  images  of  ti*a- 
ditional  psychology  form  but  the  very  smallest  part  of  our 
minds  as  they  actually  live.  The  traditional  psychology 
talks  like  one  who  should  say  a  river  consists  of  nothing 
but  pailsful,  spoonsful,  quartpotsful,  barrelsful,  end  other 
moulded  forms  of  water.  Even  were  the  pails  and  the  pots 
all  actually  standing  in  the  stream,  still  between  them  the 
free  water  would  continue  to  flow.  It  is  just  this  free  water 
of  consciousness  that  psychologists  resolutely  overlook* 
Every  definite  image  in  the  mind  is  steeped  and  dyed  in 
the  free  water  that  flows  round  ii  With  it  goes  the  sense 
of  its  relations,  near  and  remote,  the  dying  echo  of  whence 
it  came  to  us,  the  dawning  sense  of  whitber  it  is  to  lead. 
The  significance,  the  value,  of  the  image  is  all  in  this  halo 
or  penumbra  that  surrounds  and  escorts  it, — or  rather  that 
is  fused  into  one  with  it  and  has  become  bone  of  its  bone 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh ;  leaving  it,  it  is  true,  an  image  of  the 
same  thing  it  was  before,  but  making  it  an  image  of  that 
thing  newly  taken  and  freshly  understood. 

What  is  that  shadowy  scheme  of  the  'form'  of  an 
opera,  play,  or  book,  which  remains  in  our  mind  and  on 
-which  we  pass  judgment  when  the  actual  thing  is  done  ? 
What  is  our  notion  of  a  scientiflc  or  philosophical  system  ? 
Great  thinkers  have  vast  premonitory  glimpses  of  schemes 
of  relation  between  terms,  which  hardly  even  as  verbal 
images  enter  the  mind,  so  rapid  is  the  whole  process.*  We 
all  of  us  have  this  permanent  consciousness  of  whither  our 
thought  is  going.     It  is  a  feeling  like  any  other,  a  feeling 

*  Mozart  describes  thus  his  manner  of  compoelng:  First  bits  and  crumbs 
of  the  piece  come  and  gradually  join  together  in  his  mind  ;  then  the  •oul 
getting  warmed  to  the  work,  the  thing  grows  more  and  more,  "and  I 
spread  it  out  broader  and  clearer,  and  at  last  it  gets  almost  finished  in  mj 
head,  even  when  it  Is  a  long  piece,  so  that  I  can  see  the  whole  of  it  at  a 
idngle  glance  in  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  beautiful  painting  or  a  handsome 
human  being ;  in  which  way  I  do  not  hear  it  in  my  imagination  at  all  aa 
a  succession — ^the  way  it  must  come  later — but  all  at  once,  as  it  were.  It 
Is  a  rare  feast !  All  the  inventing  and  making  goes  on  in  me  as  in  a  beau- 
tiful strong  dream.    But  the  best  of  all  is  the  hearing  tjfUaUai  one;  " 
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of  what  thoughts  are  next  to  ariBe,  before  they  have  arisen,  I 
This  field  of  view  of   consciousness  varies   very  much  io  I 
extent,  depending  largely  on  the  degree  of  mental  freshnesa  I 
or  fatigue.     When  very  fresh,  our  minds  carry  an  immense  1 
horizon  with  them.     The  present  image  shoots  its  perspeo-  I 
tive  far  before  it,  irradiating  in  advance  the  regions  in  which  1 
lie  the  thoughts  as  yet  unborn.     Under  ordinary  conditiona  I 
the  halo  of  felt  relations  is  much  more  circumscribed.     And  I 
in   states  of  extreme   brain-fag  the   horizon  in   narrowed  I 
almost  to  the  passing   word, — the  associative  machinery,  1 
however,  providing  for  the  next  word  turning  up  in  orderly 
sequence,  until  at  last  the  tired  thinker  is  led  to  some  kind 
of  a  conclusion.     At  certain  moments  he  may  find  himself 
doubting  whether  his  thoughts  have  not  come  to  a  full  stop ; 
but  the  vague  sense  of  a  jilvs  idtra  makes  him  ever  struggle  j 
on  towards  a  more  definite  expression  of  what  it  may  be ; 
whilst  the  slowness  of  his  utterance  shows  how  difficult  ] 
under  such  conditions,  the  labor  of  thinking  must  be. 

The  awareness  that  our  definite  thought  has  come  to  h  J 
stop  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  awareness  that  J 
our  thought  is  definitively  completed.     The  expression  of] 
the  latter  state  of  mind  is  the  falling  inflection  which  be«  1 
tokens  that  the  sentence  is  ended,  and  silence.     The  ex-  I 
pression  of  the  former  state  is  'hemming  and  hawing,'  of  \ 
else  such  phrases  as  '  et  cetera,'  or  '  and  so  forth,'      Bal " 
notice  that  every  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  left  incomplete 
feels  differently  as  it  passes,  by  reason  of  the  premonition 
we  have  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  end  it     The  '  and  so 
forth '  casts  its  shadow  back,  and  is  as  integral  a  part  o{  J 
the   object   of   the   thought   as  the   distinctest   of  imageSil 
would  be. 

Again,  when  we  use  a  common  noun,  such  as  Tiuin,  in  a  J 
universal  sense,  as  signifying  all  possible  men,  we  are  fully  J 
aware  of  tliis  intention  on  our  part,  and  distinguish  it  care-  I 
fully  from  onr  intention  when  we  mean  a  certain  group  of  J 
men,  or  a  solitary  individual  before  us.  In  the  chapter  on  I 
Conception  we  shall  see  how  important  this  diflerence  of  I 
intention  is.  It  casts  its  influence  over  the  whole  of  the  \ 
sentence,  both  before  and  after  the  spot  in  which  the  word  \ 
man  is  used. 
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Nothing  is  easier  than  to  symbolize  all  these  facts  in 
terms  of  brain-action.  Just  as  the  echo  of  the  whence^  the 
sense  of  the  starting  point  of  our  thought,  is  probably 
due  to  the  dying  excitement  of  processes  but  a  moment 
since  yiyidly  aroused ;  so  the  sense  of  the  whither,  the  fore- 
taste of  the  terminus,  must  be  due  to  the  waxing  excite- 
ment of  tracts  or  processes  which,  a  moment  hence,  will  be 
the  cerebral  correlatives  of  some  thing  which  a  moment 
hence  will  be  yividly  present  to  the  thought  Represented 
by  a  curve,  the  neurosis  underlying  consciousness  must  at 
any  moment  be  like  this : 


Fio  87. 


Each  point  of  the  horizontal  line  stands  for  some 
brain-tract  or  process.  The  height  of  the  curve  above 
the  line  stands  for  the  intensity  of  the  process.  All  the 
processes  are  present^  in  the  intensities  shown  by  the 
curve.  But  those  before  tbe  latter's  apex  tvere  more  in- 
tense a  moment  ago  ;  those  after  it  iviU  be  more  intense  a 
moment  hence.  If  I  recite  a,  &,  c,  d,  e,/,  gr,  at  the  moment 
of  uttering  d,  neither  a,  &,  c,  nor  e,  /,  gr,  are  out  of  my 
consciousness  altogether,  but  both,  after  their  respective 
fashions,  *  mix  their  dim  lights '  with  the  stronger  one  of 
the  d,  because  their  neuroses  are  both  awake  in  some 
degree. 

There  is  a  common  class  of  mistakes  which  shows  how 
brain-processes  begin  to  be  excited  before  the  thoughts 
attached  to  them  are  dve — due,  that  is,  in  substantive  and 
vivid  form.  I  mean  those  mistakes  of  speech  or  writing 
by  which,  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  words,  "  we  mispronounce  or 
misspell  a  word,  by  introducing  into  it  a  letter  or  syllable 
of  some  other,  whose  turn  is  shortly  to  come  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  anticipated  word  is  substituted  for  the  one 
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which  ought  to  have  been  exprcBsed,  "*  In  these  ctisea 
one  of  two  things  must  iiave  happened;  cither  some  local 
accident  of  nutrition  blocks  the  process  that  ia  due,  so  that 
other  processes  discliarge  tliat  ought  as  yet  to  be  but  nas- 
cently  aroused;  or  some  opposite  local  accident  furOusn 
the  lattfr  processes  and  makes  them  explode  before  theii 
time.  In  the  chapter  on  Association  of  Ideas,  numerous 
instances  will  come  before  us  of  the  actual  effect  on  con- 
Bcionsness  of  nenroses  not  jet  maximally  aroused. 

It  is  just  like  the  '  overtones '  in  music.  Different  iO' 
Btmments  give  the  '  same  note,'  but  each  in  a  different 
voice,  because  each  gives  more  than  that  note,  namely,  vari- 
ous upper  harmonics  of  it  which  differ  from  one  instrument 
to  another.  They  are  not  separately  heard  by  the  ear ; 
they  blend  with  the  fundamental  note,  and  suffuse  it,  and 
alter  it ;  and  even  so  do  the  waxing  and  waning  brain- 
processes  at  every  moment  blend  with  and  suffuse  and  alter 
the  psychfc  effect  of  the  processes  which  are  at  their  cul- 
minating point. 

Let  us  use  the  words  psychic  overtone.,  suffusion,  or/rtnj^l 
to  designate  the  influence  of  a  faint  brain-process  upon  onrl 
thought,  as  it  makes  it  aware  of  relations  and  objects  bat.1 
dimly  perceived.t 

If  we  then  consider  the  cognitive  /unction  of  different 
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*  Mental  Phjsiologjr.  §  2S6.    Dr.  CarpeDter'e  ezpUutlon  dlflera  matei 
ally  from  Ibat  glveu  \d  ihu  t«it. 

f  Cf.  also  8.  Strieker :  Vorlesungen  Qber  allg,  u.  eip.  Palhologie  (lS7S)w  ' 
pp.  463-3.501,  647;  Bomanes:  Origin  of  Uiiman  Faculty,  p  83.  It  la  M 
hurd  to  make  one's  Belt  clear  that  I  may  adverl  lo  n  misunderetandfng  of 
my  views  by  (he  late  Prof.  Thoe.  Maguire  i.f  Dublin  (Lectures  on  Phllom- 
phy.  1885).  This  author  conBlders  that  by  the  '  fringe"  I  mean  soine  sort 
of  psychic  material  by  whlcb  seDBallona  Id  themselves  sepsrate  are  tnada 
lo  c«bere  together,  and  wittily  says  thai  I  ought  to  "  see  that  uniting  senn- 
tlons  by  their  '  fringes '  fs  more  vague  than  lo  construct  the  universe  out 
of  oyslera  by  platting  their  beards  "  (p.  211j.  But  Ihe  fringe,  as  I  lue  tlw 
woni,  means  nothing  like  IhU;  it  Is  part  of  Ibe  oi^eet  tognited,—mbaUatln 
fvatiiitt  and  CAfrv*  appearing  to  the  mind  Id  AjHneecfrtlatitmt.  Some  parM 
— the  transitive  parts— of  our  stream  of  tbought  cognize  the  relatloDB  Tslber 
than  the  things ;  but  both  the  transitive  and  the  substantive  part*  fonn  oita 
oontlnuous  slream,  with  no  discrete  "senaatlons"  In  it  mich  aa  Prof,  '~ 
gain  tupposcs  nnd  auppoeea  me  lu  suppoao.  to  be  Ute^ 
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states  of  mind,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  difference  be- 
tween those  that  are  mere  '  acquaintance/  and  those  that 
are  *  knowledges-o&au^ '  (see  p.  221)  is  reducible  almost 
entirely  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  psychic  fringes  or 
overtones.  Knowledge  abovt  a  thing  is  knowledge  of  its 
relations.  Acquaintance  with  it  is  limitation  to  thd  bare 
impression  which  it  makes.  Of  most  of  its  relations  we  are 
only  aware  in  the  penumbral  nascent  way  of  a  '  fringe '  of 
nnarticulated  affinities  about  ii  And,  before  passing  to  the 
next  topic  in  order,  I  must  say  a  little  of  this  sense  of 
affinity,  as  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Bubjective  stream. 

In  all  our  voluntary  thinking  there  is  some  topic  or 
subject  about  which  all  the  members  of  the  thought  revolve. 
Half  the  time  this  topic  is  a  problem,  a  gap  we  cannot 
yet  fill  with  a  definite  picture,  word,  or  phrase,  but  which,  in 
the  manner  described  some  time  back,  influences  us  in  an 
intensely  active  and  determinate  psychic  way.  Whatever 
may  be  the  images  and  phrases  that  pass  before  us,  we  feel 
their  relation  to  this  aching  gap.  To  fill  it  up  is  our 
thoughts'  destiny.  Some  bring  us  nearer  to  that  consume 
mation.  Some  the  gap  negates  as  quite  irrelevant  Each 
Bwims  in  a  felt  fringe  of  relations  of  which  the  aforesaid 
gap  is  the  term.  Or  instead  of  a  definite  gap  we  may 
merely  carry  a  mood  of  interest  about  with  us.  Then, 
however  vague  the  mood,  it  will  still  act  in  the  same  way, 
throwing  a  mantle  of  felt  affinity  over  such  representa- 
tions, entering  the  mind,  as  suit  it,  and  tingeing  with  the 
feeling  of  tediousness  or  discord  all  those  with  which  it 
has  no  concern. 

Relation,  then,  to  our  topic  or  interest  is  constantly  felt 
in  the  fringe,  and  particularly  the  relation  of  harmony  and 
discord,  of  furtherance  or  hindrance  of  the  topic.  When 
the  sense  of  furtherance  is  there,  we  are  'all  right;'  with 
the  sense  of  hindrance  we  are  dissatisfied  and  perplexed, 
and  cast  about  us  for  other  thoughts.  Now  any  thought 
the  quality  of  whose  fringe  lets  us  feel  ourselves  '  all  right,' 
is  an  acceptable  member  of  our  thinking,  whatever  kind  of 
thought  it  may  otherwise  be.  Provided  we  only  feel  it 
to  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  relations  in  which  the  in- 
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teresting  topic  also  lies,  that  is  quite  sufficieot  to  make  ol 
it  a  relevant  and  appropriate  portion  of  our  train  of  ideae. 

^or  the  importatU  thing  oAoirf  a  train  of  thoughi  is  its 
conditaion^  That  is  the  meanitig,  or,  aa  we  saj,  the  topic  of 
the  thought  That  is  what  abides  when  all  its  other  mem- 
bors  have  faded  from  memory.  Usuallj  this  conclusion  is 
a  word  or  phrase  or  particular  image,  or  practical  attitude 
or  resolve,  whether  rising  to  answer  a  problem  or  fill  A 
pre-existing  gap  that  worried  us,  or  whether  accidentally 
stumbled  on  in  reverj.  In  either  case  it  stands  oat  from 
the  other  segments  of  the  stream  by  reason  of  the  peculiat' 
interest  attaching  to  it  This  interest  arrests  it,  makes  a 
sort  of  crisis  of  it  when  it  comes,  induces  attention  upon  it 
and  makes  us  treat  it  in  a  substantive  way. 

The  parts  of  the  stream  that  precede  these  substantive 
conclusioas  are  but  the  means  of  the  latter's  attainment 
And,  provided  the  same  conclusion  be  reached,  the  means 
may  be  as  mutable  as  we  like,  for  the '  meaning '  of  the  stream 
of  thought  will  be  the  same.  What  difl'erence  does  it  make 
what  the  means  are  ?  "  Qu'importe  h  fiacon,  pourvii  gn'on 
ait  I'ivresse  ?"  The  relative  unimportance  of  the  means 
appears  from  the  fact  that  when  the  conclusion  is  there,  we 
have  always  forgotten  most  of  the  steps  preceding  its  attain- 
ment. When  we  have  nttered  a  proposition,  we  are  rarely 
able  a  moment  afterwards  to  recall  our  exact  words,  though 
we  can  express  it  in  difTerent  words  easily  enough.  The 
practical  upshot  of  a  book  we  read  remains  with  us,  thoi 
we  may  not  recall  one  of  its  sentences. 

The  only  paradox  would  seem  to  lie  in  supposing  that 
the  fringe  of  felt  afEnity  and  discord  can  be  the  same  in 
two  heterogeneous  sets  of  images.  Take  a  train  of  words 
passing  through  the  mind  and  leading  to  a  certain  conoln- 
sion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  almost 
wordless  set  of  tactile,  ^Hsual  and  other  fancies  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Can  the  halo,  fringe,  or  scheme  in 
which  we  feel  the  words  to  lie  be  the  same  as  that  in  which 
we  feel  the  images  to  lie?  Does  not  the  discrepancy  of 
terms  involve  a  discrepancy  of  felt  relations  among  themf 

If  the  terms  bo  taken  qjui  mere  sensations,  it  aseuiK 
edly  does.     For  instance,  the  words  may  rhyme  with  eacli 
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other, — the  visual  images  can  have  no  such  affinity  as  that. 
But  qvA  thoughts,  qud  sensations  understood^  the  words  have 
contracted  by  long  association  fringes  of  mutual  repugnance 
or  affinity  with  each  other  and  with  the  conclusion,  which 
mn  exactly  parallel  with  like  fringes  in  the  visual,  tactile 
and  other  ideas.  The  most  important  element  of  these 
fringes  is,  I  repeat,  the  mere  feeling  of  harmony  or  discord, 
of  a  right  or  wrong  direction  in  the  thought  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  the  best  analysis  of  this 
fact,  and  his  words,  often  quoted,  deserve  to  be  quoted  again. 
The  chapter  is  entitled  ''  What  is  the  cause  that  nonsense 
go  often  escapes  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  by 
the  reader?*'  The  author,  in  answering  this  question,  makes 
{jmier  alia)  the  following  remarks  :* 

**That  connection  [he  says]  or  relation  which  comes  gradually  to  8ul>- 
sist  among  the  different  words  of  a  language,  in  the  iniuds  of  those  who 
speak  it,  ...  is  merely  consequent  on  this,  that  those  words  are 
employed  as  signs  of  connected  or  related  things.  It  is  an  axiom  in 
geometry  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
It  may,  in  like  manner,  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  in  psychology  that 
ideas  associated  by  the  same  idea  will  associate  one  another.  Hence  it 
will  happen  that  if,  from  experiencing  the  connection  of  two  things, 
there  results,  as  infallibly  there  will  result,  an  association  between  the 
ideas  or  notions  annexed  to  them,  as  each  idea  will  moreover  be  asso- 
ciated by  its  sign,  thpre  will  likewise  be  an  association  between  the  ideas 
of  the  signs.  Hence  the  sounds  considered  as  signs  will  be  conceived  to 
have  a  connection  analogous  to  that  which  subsisteth  among  the  things 
signified;  I  say,  the  sounds  considered  as  signs;  for  this  way  of  consid- 
ering them  constantly  attends  us  in  speaking,  writing,  hearing,  and 
reading.  When  we  purposely  abstract  from  it,  and  regard  them  merely 
as  sounds,  we  are  instantly  sensible  that  they  are  quite  unconnected,  and 
have  no  other  relation  than  what  ariseth  from  similitude  of  tone  or 
accent.  But  to  consider  them  in  this  manner  commonly  results  from 
previous  design,  and  requires  a  kind  of  effort  which  is  not  exerted  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  speech.  In  ordinary  use  they  are  regarded  solely  as 
signs,  or,  rather,  they  are  confounded  with  the  things  they  signify;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that,  in  the  manner  just  now  explained,  we  come 
insensibly  to  conceive  a  connection  among  them  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  that  of  which  sounds  are  naturally  susceptible. 

**Now  this  conception,  habit,  or  tendency  of  the  mind,  call  it  which 
yon  please,  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  frequent  use  of  language 
and  by  the  structure  of  it.   Language  is  the  sole  channel  through  which 

*  George  Campbell:  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  book  ii.  chap.  vn. 
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we  coramunicate  onr  knowledge  and  discoTeriea  w  others,  and  throng, 
which  the  knowledge  and  diacoveriea  of  others  are  communicated  to  lu^ 
By  reiterated  reoourse  to  this  medium,  it  nece.-'sariiy  happens  that' 
when  things  are  related  to  each  other,  the  words  signifying  thow 
things  are  more  commonly  brought  together  in  discourse.  Hence  the 
words  and  names  by  ihemaelvea,  by  customary  ricinitj,  contract  in  th« 
fancy  a  relation  additional  to  that  which  they  derive  purely  from  being 
the  symbols  of  related  things.  Farther,  this  tendency  is  strengthened 
by  the  structure  of  language.  All  languages  whatever,  even  the  most 
t^rbarous,  aa  far  as  hath  yet  appeared,  are  of  a  regular  and  analogical 
make.  The  consequecce  is  that  similar  relations  in  things  will  be  ex- 
pressed similarly  ;  that  is,  by  similitr  infleclions.  derivations,  composl- 
tions,  arrangement  of  words,  or  juxtaposition  of  parlicles,  accxtrding  to 
the  genius  or  gramoiatical  (orro  of  the  piirticular  tongue.  Now  as,  by 
the  habitual  use  of  a  language  {even  though  it  were  quite  irr^alar), 
the  signs  would  insensibly  become  connected  in  the  imagination  wher- 
ever the  things  signified  are  connected  in  nature,  so,  by  the  regular 
structure  of  a  language,  this  conneetiou  among  the  signs  is  conceived 
OS  analogous  to  that  which  subsisteth  among  their  archetypes." 

If  we  know  Enj^lisli  and  French  and  begin  a  Bentence  in 
Frencli,  all  the  later  worda  that  corns  are  French ;  we  hardly 
ever  drop  into  EugUBli.  And  this  affinity  of  the  French 
words  for  each  other  is  not  something  merely  operating  me- 
chanically as  a  brain-law,  it  is  something  we  feel  at  the  time. 
Our  nnderatanding  of  a  French  sentence  heard  never  falls 
to  so  low  an  ebb  that  we  are  not  aware  that  the  words  lin- 
gnistically  belong  together.  Our  attention  can  hardly  bo 
wander  that  if  an  English  word  be  suddenly  introdnced 
ahall  not  start  at  tlie  change.  Such  a  vague  sense  ae  t 
of  the  worda  belonging  together  is  the  very  minimum  ol 
fringe  that  can  accompany  them,  ii  'thought'  at  all. 
Usnallj  the  vague  perception  that  all  the  words  we  hear 
belong  to  the  same  language  and  to  the  same  special  voca1>- 
ulary  in  that  language,  and  that  the  grammatical  sequeooa 
is  familiar,  is  practically  equivalent  to  an  admission  that 
what  we  hear  is  sense.  But  if  an  unusual  foreign  word 
be  introduced,  if  the  grammar  trip,  or  if  a  term  from  an 
incongruouB  vocabulary  suddenly  appear,  such  as  '  rai- 
trap  '  or  '  plumber's  bill '  in  a  philosophical  discourse,  the 
sentence  detonates,  as  it  were,  we  receive  a  shock  from  the 
incongruity,  and  the  drowsy  assent  is  gone.  The  feeling  of 
ratioDalit^  in  these  cases  seems  rather  a  negative  than  a 
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positire  thing,  being  the  mere  absence  of  shook,  or  sense 
of  discord,  between  the  terms  of  thought. 

So  delicate  and  incessant  is  this  recognition  by  the 
mind  of  the  mere  fitness  of  words  to  be  mentioned  together 
that  the  slightest  misreading,  such  as  'casualty'  for 
'causality,'  or  'perpetual*  for  'perceptual,'  will  be  cor- 
rected by  a  listener  whose  attention  is  so  relaxed  that  he 
gets  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  at  all. 

Conversely,  if  words  do  belong  to  the  same  vocabulary, 
and  if  the  grammatical  structure  is  correct,  sentences  with 
absolutely  no  meaning  may  be  uttered  in  good  faith  and 
pass  unchallenged.  Discourses  at  prayer-meetings,  re- 
shuffling the  same  collection  of  cant  phrases,  and  the  whole 
genus  of  penny-a-line-isms  and  newspaper-reporter's 
flourishes  give  illustrations  of  this.  "  The  birds  filled  the 
tree-tops  with  their  morning  song,  making  the  air  moist, 
cool,  and  pleasant,"  is  a  sentence  I  remember  reading  once 
in  a  report  of  some  athletic  exercises  in  Jerome  Park.  It 
was  probably  written  unconsciously  by  the  hurried  re- 
porter, and  read  uncritically  by  many  readers.  An  entire 
volume  of  784  pages  lately  published  in  Boston*  is  com- 
posed of  stuff  like  this  passage  picked  out  at  random : 

**  The  flow  of  the  efferent  fluids  of  all  these  vessels  from  their  out- 
lets at  the  terminal  loop  of  each  culminate  link  on  the  surface  of  the 
nnclear  organism  is  continuous  as  their  respective  atmospheric  fruitage 
np  to  the  altitudinal  limit  of  their  expansibility,  whence,  when  atmoe- 
phered  by  like  but  coalescing  essences  froin  higher  altitudes,— -thoee 
sensibly  expressed  as  the  essential  qualities  of  external  forms, — they 
descend,  and  become  assimilated  by  the  afferents  of  the  nuclear  organ- 
ism, "t 

* Substantialism  or  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  by  '  Jean  Story'  (1879). 

fM.  G.  Tarde,  quotiDg  (in  Delbceuf,  Lc  Sommeil  et  les  Rdves  (1885),  p. 
280)  some  nonseDse-yerses  from  a  dream,  says  they  show  how  prosodic 
forms  may  subsist  in  a  mind  from  which  logical  rules  are  effaced.  .  .  . 
I  was  able,  in  dreaming,  to  preseryethc  faculty  of  finding  two  words  which 
rhymed,  to  appreciate  the  rhyme,  to  fill  up  the  verse  as  it  first  presented 
itself  with  other  words  which,  added,  gave  the  right  number  of  syllables, 
and  yet  I  was  ignorant  of  the  sense  of  the  words.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  words  called  each  other  up,  without  calling  up 
their  sense.  .  .  .  Even  when  awake,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascend  to  the 
meaning  of  a  word  than  to  pass  from  one  word  to  another ;  or  to  put  it 
otherwise,  U  m  harder  to  be  a  thinker  than  to  be  a  rhetorician,  and  on  tl:c 
whole  nothing  is  commoner  than  trains  of  words  not  understood," 
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There  are  every  year  works  published  whose  contenta   ' 
bIiow  them   to  be  by  real    lunatics.      To  the  reader,  the   I 
book  quoted  from  seems  pure  noiiseuse  from  begiuulag  to 
end.     It  is  impossible  to  divine,  in  such  a  case,  just  what 
Bort  of  feeling  of  rational  relation  between  the  words  may 
have   appeared  to   the   author's   mind.     The  border  line 
between   objective  sense  and  nonsense  is  hard  to  draw ; 
that  between  subjective   sense  and   nonsense,  impossible. 
Subjectively,  any  collocation  of  words  may  make  sense — 
even  the  wildest  words  in  a  dream— if  one  only  does  not 
donbt  their  belonging  together.      Take  the  obscurer  pas-   1 
sages  in  Hegel :  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  rationality 
included  in  them  be  anytliinp  more  than  the  fact  tliat  the 
words  all  belong  to  a  common  vocabulary,  and  are  strung 
together  on  a  scheme  of  predication  and  lelatiou, — -imme- 
diacy, self-r elation,  and  what  not. — which  has  habitually 
recurred.     Yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Bubjective  feeling  of  the  rationality  of  these  sentences  wa«   . 
strong  in  the  writer  as  he  penned  them,  or  even  that  some 
readers  by  straining  may  have  reproduced  it  in  themselves. 

To  sum  up,  certain  kinds  of  verbal  associate,  certain 
grammatical  expectations  fulfilled,  stand  for  a  good  part  of  > 
our  impression  that  a  sentence  has  a  meaning  and  is 
dominated  by  the  Unity  of  one  Thought.  Nonsense  in 
grammatical  form  sounds  half  rational ;  sense  with  gram- 
matical sequence  upset  sounds  nonsensical;  e.g.,  "Elba the 
Kapoleon  English  faith  had  banished  broken  to  he  Saint 
because  Helena  at."  Finally,  there  is  about  each  word  the 
psyohio  '  overtone '  of  feeling  that  it  brings  us  nearer  to  a 
forefelt  conclusion.  Suffuse  all  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
as  they  pass,  with  these  three  fringes  or  haloes  of  relation, 
let  the  conclusion  seem  worth  arriving  at,  and  all  will 
admit  the  sentence  to  be  an  expression  of  thoroughly 
continuous,  unified,  and  rational  thought.* 

*  Wo  think  U  odd  Ihat  young  childrcu  should  Ualen  witti  guch  rapt 
nlteDlloD  to  the  reading  of  tloHi^  expressed  In  words  bair  of  which  th«y 
do  not  UDdentand,  snd  of  none  of  irhlcli  they  ask  the  menning.  Bill 
thelt  thinking  U  In  form  JiihI  what  uurs  Is  when  It  U  rnpld.  Both  of  iik 
luftke  flying  lenps  otdf  large  portions  of  tlie  BeoteocwB  uiler«d  ftod  we  giva 
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Each  wordy  in  such  a  sentence,  is  felt,  not  only  as  a 
word,  but  as  having  a  meaning.  The  '  meaning '  of  a  word 
taken  thus  dynamically  in  a  sentence  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  its  meaning  when  taken  statically  or  without  con- 
text. The  dynamic  meaning  is  usually  reduced  to  the  bare 
fringe  we  have  described,  of  felt  suitability  or  unfitness  to 
the  context  and  conclusion.  The  static  meaning,  when  the 
word  is  concrete,  as  '  table,*  *  Boston,'  consists  of  sensory 
images  awakened ;  when  it  is  abstract,  as  '  criminal  legisla- 
tion,' '  fallacy,'  the  meaning  consists  of  other  words  aroused, 
forming  the  so-called  '  definition.' 

Hegel's  celebrated  dictum  that  pure  being  is  identical 
with  pure  nothing  results  from  his  taking  the  words  stati- 
cally, or  without  the  fringe  they  wear  in  a  context  Taken 
in  isolation,  they  agree  in  the  single  point  of  awakening  no 
sensorial  images.  But  taken  dynamically,  or  as  significant, 
— ^as  thought^ — their  fringes  of  relation,  their  affinities  and 
repugnances,  their  function  and  meaning,  are  felt  and 
understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed. 

Such  considerations  as  these  remove  all  appearance  of 
paradox  from  those  cases  of  extremely  deficient  visual  im- 
agery of  whose  existence  Mr.  Galton  has  made  us  aware  (see 
below).  An  exceptionally  intelligent  friend  informs  me  that 
he  can  frame  no  image  whatever  of  the  appearance  of  his 
breakfast-table.  When  asked  how  he  then  remembers  it  at 
all,  he  says  he  simple  '  knows '  that  it  seated  four  people,  and 
was  covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  which  were  a  butter- 
dish, a  coffee-pot,  radishes,  and  so  forth.  The  mind-stuff 
of  which  this  '  knowing'  is  made  seems  to  be  verbal  images 
exclusively.  But  if  the  words  *  coffee,'  '  bacon,'  *  muffins,' 
and  *  eggs '  lead  a  man  to  speak  to  his  cook,  to  pay  his 
bills,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  morrow's  meal  exactly  as 
visual  and  gustatory  memories  would,  why  are  they  not, 

attention  only  to  substantive  starting  points,  turning  points,  and  conclu- 
sions here  and  there.  All  the  rest,  '  substantive  '  find  separately  intelligible 
•8  it  may  potentially  be,  actually  serves  only  as  so  much  transitive  material. 
It  is  mternodal  consciousness,  giving  us  the  sense  of  continuity,  but  having 
no  significance  apart  from  its  mere  gap- tilling  function.  The  diildren 
probably  feel  no  gap  when  through  a  lot  of  unintelligible  words  they  ar« 
swiftly  carried  to  a  familiar  and  intelligible  terminus. 
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for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  a  kind  o{ 
material  in  wliich  to  think?  In  fact,  we  may  suBpectthem 
to  be  for  most  purposes  better  than  terms  with  a  richer 
imaginative  coloring.  The  scheme  of  relationship  and  the 
conclusion  being  the  essential  things  in  thinking,  that  kind 
of  mind-stuff  which  is  handiest  will  be  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Now  words,  uttered  or  unexpressed,  are  the 
handiest  mental  elements  we  have.  Not  only  are  they  very; 
rapidly  revivable,  but  they  are  revivable  as  actual  seo- 
sations  more  easily  than  any  other  items  of  our 
perience.  Did  they  not  possess  some  such  advantage 
this,  it  would  hardly  be  the  case  that  the  older  men  are  aiid| 
the  more  effective  as  thinkers,  the  more,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  lost  their  %-i8UttIizing  power  and  depend  on  words. 
This  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Galton  to  be  the  case  with 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  The  present  writer  ob- 
serves it  in  his  own  person  most  distinctly. 

On  the  other  band,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  can  weara' 
his  tactile  and  visual  images  into  a  system  of  thought  quite 
as  effective  and  rational  as  that  of  a  word-user,  Tht 
question  whether  thought  is  possible  without  langmige  has 
been  a  favorite  topic  of  discussion  among  philosophera. 
Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  by  Mr. 
Ballard,  a  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  National  College  at 
Washington,  show  it  to  be  perfectly  possible.  A  few 
paragraphs  may  be  quoted  here. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  logs  of  my  hearing  in  infancy,  I  wag  de- 
barred from  enjoying  (he  advantages  which  children  in  the  full  po«- 
Beasion  of  their  senses  derive  from  the  exercises  of  the  common  primary 
school,  from  the  every-day  talk  of  their  school- fellows  and  playmBt«e, 
and  from  the  conversation  of  their  parents  and  other  grown-up  pereons. 

"I  could  convey  my  thoughts  and  feelings  to  my  parents  and 
brothers  by  natural  signs  or  pantomime,  and  I  could  understand  what 
they  said  to  me  by  the  same  medium;  our  intercourse  being,  however, 
oonfined  to  the  daily  routine  of  home  affairs  and  hardly  going  beyond 
the  circle  of  my  own  observation.  .  .  . 

"My  father  adopted  a  course  which  he  thought  would,  in  somfl' 
measure,  compensitte  me  for  the  loss  of  my  hearing.  It  was  that  of 
taking  me  with  him  when  business  required  him  to  ride  abroad  ;  and 
he  took  me  more  frequently  than  he  did  my  brothers ;  giving,  as  thcJ 
reMon  for  bis  apparent  partiality,  that  tbej  could  acquire  infnrmnticiB.| 
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through  the  ear,  while  I  depended  solely  upon  my  eye  foraoquaintanoe 
with  a&irs  of  the  outside  world.  .  .  . 

*'  I  have  a  vivid  recoUeotion  of  the  delight  I  felt  in  watching  the 
different  scenes  we  passed  through,  observing  the  various  phases  of 
nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate  ;  though  we  did  not,  owing  to  my 
infirmity,  engage  in  conversation.  It  was  during  those  delightful  rides, 
some  two  or  three  years  before  my  initiation  into  the  rudiments  of 
written  language,  that  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question  :  Haw  came 
the  world  into  being  f  When  this  question  occurred  to  my  mind,  I  set 
myself  to  thinking  it  over  a  long  time.  My  curiosity  was  awakened  as 
to  what  was  the  origin  of  human  life  in  its  first  appearance  upon  the 
earth,  and  of  vegetable  life  as  well,  and  also  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

**  I  remember  at  one  time  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  very  large  old 
stump  which  we  happened  to  pass  in  one  of  our  rides,  I  asked  myself, 
*  Is  it  possible  that  the  first  man  that  ever  came  into  the  world  rose  out 
of  that  stump  f  But  that  stump  is  only  a  remnant  of  a  once  noble  mag% 
nificent  tree,  and  how  came  that  tree  ?  Why,  it  came  only  by  beginning 
to  grow  out  of  the  ground  just  like  those  little  trees  now  coming  up.' 
And  I  dismissed  from  my  mind,  as  an  absurd  idea,  the  connection 
between  the  origin  of  man  and  a  decaying  old  stump.  .  .  . 

**  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  it  was  that  first  suggested  to  me  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  things.  I  bad  before  this  time  gained  ideas 
of  the  descent  from  parent  to  child,  of  the  propagation  of  animals,  and 
of  the  production  of  plants  from  seeds.  The  question  that  occurred  to 
my  mind  was :  whence  came  the  first  man,  the  first  animal,  and  the 
first  plant,  at  the  remotest  distance  of  time,  before  which  there  was  no 
man,  no  animal,  no  plant ;  since  I  knew  they  all  had  a  beginning  and 
an  end. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  order  in  which  these  different 
questions  arose,  i.e.,  about  men,  animals,  plants,  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
etc  The  lower  animals  did  not  receive  so  much  thought  as  was  bestowed 
upon  man  and  the  earth  ;  perhaps  because  I  put  man  and  beast  in  the 
same  class,  since  I  believed  that  man  would  be  annihilated  and  there  was 
no  resurrection  beyond  the  grave,— though  I  am  told  by  my  mother  that, 
in  answer  to  my  question,  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  uncle  who  looked 
to  me  like  a  person  in  sleep,  she  had  tried  to  make  me  understand  that 
he  would  awake  in  the  far  future.  It  was  my  belief  that  man  and 
beast  derived  their  being  from  the  same  source,  and  were  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  dust  in  a  state  of  annihilation.  Considering  the  brute 
animal  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  allied  to  man  on  a  lower  level, 
man  and  the  earth  were  the  two  things  on  which  my  mind  dwelled 
most 

**  I  think  I  was  five  years  old,  when  I  began  to  understand  the  de- 
scent from  parent  to  child  and  the  propagation  of  animals.  I  was 
nearly  eleven  years  old,  when  I  entered  the  Institution  where  I  was  ed- 
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ncated  ;  and  I  remember  distinclly  that  it  was  at  least  two  years  befon 
this  time  that  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question  as  to  the  origia  of  the 
nuiverae.     Hy  age  was  then  about  eight,  not  over  nine  years. 

"  Of  the  form  of  the  earth,  I  bekl  no  idea  in  my  cbitdbood,  except 
that,  from  a  look  at  a  map  of  the  hemiBpheres.  I  inferred  there  were 
two  immense  disks  of  matter  lying  near  each  other.  I  aUe  believed  the  ' 
sun  and  moon  to  be  round,  flat  plates  of  iUuminatiag  matter  ;  and  for 
those  luminaries  I  entertained  a  sort  of  reverence  on  account  of  their 
power  of  lighting  and  heating  the  earth.  1  thought  from  their  coming 
np  and  going  down,  travelling  across  the  sky  in  so  regular  a  manner 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  something  baring  power  to  govern  their 
oouise.  1  believed  the  sun  went  into  a  bole  at  the  west  and  came  out 
of  another  at  the  east,  travelling  through  a  great  tube  in  the  earth,  de- 
scribing the  same  curve  aa  it  seemed  to  deseribe  in  the  sky.  The  stars 
seemed  to  me  to  be  tiny  lights  studded  in  the  sky. 

"  The  source  from  which  the  universe  came  was  the  question  about 
which  my  mind  revolved  in  n  vain  struggle  to  grasp  it,  or  rather  to 
flgbl  theway  upto  attdn  toftH«tisfaolory  answer.  When  1  had  occupied 
myself  with  Ihi^  subject  a  oonsiderable  time,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a 
matter  much  greater  than  my  mind  could  comprehend  ;  and  I  remem- 
ber well  that  1  became  so  appalled  at  its  mystery  and  so  bewildered  at 
my  inability  to  grapple  with  it  that  I  laid  the  subject  aside  and  out  of 
my  mind,  glad  to  escape  being,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  a  vortex  of  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Though  1  felt  relieved  at  this  escape,  yet  I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  I  returned  to  the  subject ;  but 
as  before,  I  left  it.  after  thinking  it  over  for  some  time.  In  this  stale  of 
perplexity,  I  hoped  all  the  time  to  get  at  the  truth,  still  believing  that 
the  more  I  gave  thought  to  the  subject,  the  more  ray  mind  would  pene- 
trate the  mystery.  Thus  I  wns  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock,  returning  to 
the  subject  and  recoiling  from  it,  till  I  came  to  school. 

"  I  remember  that  my  mother  once  told  me  about  a  being  up  above, 
pointing  her  finger  towards  the  sky  and  with  a  solemn  look  on  her  conn- 
tenanoe.  1  do  not  recall  the  circumstance  which  led  to  this  communica- 
tion. When  she  mentioned  the  mysterious  being  up  in  the  sky,  I  wu 
eager  to  take  hold  of  the  subject,  and  pliwl  her  with  questions  ooncem- 
ing  the  form  and  appearance  of  this  unknown  being,  asking  if  it  \ 
the  sun,  moon,  or  one  of  the  stars.  1  knew  she  meant  that  there  ws 
living  one  somewhere  up  in  the  sky  ;  but  when  I  realized  that  she  could 
not  answer  my  queations,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  feeling  sorrowful  that 
I  could  not  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  mysterioos  living  one  np  in  the 
sky. 

"One  day,  while  we  were  haying  in  afield,  there  was  a  series  of  heavy 
thunder-claps.  I  asked  one  of  my  brothers  where  they  came  from.  Ho 
pointed  to  the  sky  nnd  made  a  r.igzag  motion  with  his  finger,  signifying 
lighlning.  I  imntrined  there  was  a  great  man  somewhere  in  the  blui 
vault,  who  made  a  loud  noise  with  his  voice  out  of  it ;  and  each  time  1 
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heaid  *  a  thunder-dap  I  was  frightened,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  fear- 
ing he  was  speaking  a  threatening  word."  t 

Here  we  may  pause.  The  reader  sees  b  j  this  time  that 
it  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  what  sort  of  mind-stuff,  in 
what  quality  of  imagery,  his  thinking  goes  on.  The  only 
images  intrinsioaUy  important  are  the  halting-places,  the 
BubstantiYe  conclusions,  provisional  or  final,  of  the  thought 
Throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  stream,  the  feelings  of  rela- 
tion are  everything,  and  the  terms  related  almost  naught 
These  feelings  of  relation,  these  psychic  overtones,  halos, 
suffusions,  or  fringes  about  the  terms,  may  be  the  same 
in  very  different  systems  of  imagery.  A  dia^am  may  help 
to  accentuate  this  indifference  of  the  mental  means  where 
the  end  is  the  same.  Let  A  be  some  experience  from 
which  a  number  of  thinkers  start.  Let  Z  be  the  practical 
conclusion  rationally  inferrible  from  it.  One  gets  to  the 
conclusion  by  one  line,  another  by  another ;  one  follows  a 
course  of  English,  another  of 
German,  verbal  imagery. 
With  one,  visual  images  pre- 
dominate; with  another,  tac- 
tUe.  Some  trains  are  tinged 
with  emotions,  others  not; 
some  are  very  abridged,  syn- 
thetic and  rapid,  others,  hesi- 
tating and  broken  into  many  steps.  But  when  the  penul- 
timate terms  of  all  the  trains,  however  differing  inter  m, 
finally  shoot  into  the  same  conclusion,  we  say  and  rightly 
say,  that  all  the  thinkers  have  had  substantially  the  same 
thought     It  would  probably  astound  each  of  them  beyond 

*  Not  literally  hsard,  of  course.  Deaf  mutes  are  quick  to  perceive 
shocks  and  jars  that  can  he  felt,  even  when  so  slight  as  to  he  unnoticed  hy 
thoee  who  can  hear. 

t  Quoted  hy  Samuel  Porter :  'Is  Thoucrht  possible  without  Language?' 
in  Princeton  Review.  57th  year.  pp.  108-12  (Jan.  1881  ?).  Cf.  also  W.  W. 
Ireland :  The  Blot  upon  the  Brain  (1886).  Paper  X.  part  ii ;  O.  J.  Romanea : 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  pp.  81-83.  and  references  therein  made.  Prof. 
Max  MUller  gives  a  very  complete  history  of  this  controversy  in  pp.  80-64  of 
his  '  Science  of  Thought '  (1887).  His  own  view  is  that  Thought  and  Speech 
are  inseparable ;  but  under  speech  he  includes  any  conceivable  sort  of  sym- 
bolism or  even  mental  imagery,  and  he  makes  no  allowance  fbr  the  word 
summary  glimpees  which  we  have  of  systems  of  relation  and  dVt\r^V\vAx 
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measure  to  be  let  into  his  neighbor's  mind  and  to  find  novj 
different  the  scenery  there  was  from  that  in  iiis  own.  I 

Thought  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  Algebra,  aa  Berkeley  long  agaj 
said,  "in  which,  though  a  particular  quantity  be  marked  by 
each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right,  it  is  not  requisite  that  in 
every  step  each  letter  suggest  to  your  thoughts  that  par- 
ticular quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for,"  Mr.  Lewes 
has  developed  this  algebra-analogy  so  well  that  I  mosti 
qnote  his  words : 

"  The  leading  characteristic  of  algebra  is  that  of  operation  on  rela- 
tions. ThiB  also  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  Thought.  Algebra  can- 
not exist  without  values,  nor  Thought  without  Feelings.  The  operations 
are  so  many  blank  forms  till  the  values  are  assigned.  Words  are  va- 
cant sounds,  ideas  are  blank  forms,  unless  they  symbolize  imagefl  and 
sensations  which  are  their  values.  Nevertheless  it  is  rigoronsly  tme, 
and  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  analysts  carry  on  very  extenaivia 
operations  with  blank  forms,  never  pauaing  to  sapply  the  symbols  with 
values  until  the  calculation  is  completed;  and  ordinary  men,  uo  lea 
than  philosophers,  carry  on  long  trains  of  thought  without  pausing  to 
translate  their  ideas  (.words)  into  images.  .  .  .  Suppose  some  one  from 
a  distance  shonts  'a  lion  I'  At  once  the  man  s'arta  in  alarm.  .  .  . 
To  the  man  the  word  is  not  only  an  .  .  .  expression  of  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard  of  lions,  capable  of  recalling  various  experiences,  but  is 
also  capable  of  taking  its  place  in  a  connected  series  of  thoughts  witboat 
recalling  any  of  those  experiences,  without  reviving  an  image,  howeTOTj 
faint,  of  the  lion — simply  as  a  sign  of  a  certain  rulntion  Included  in  th>] 
complex  BO  named.  Like  an  algebraic  symbol  it  may  be  operated  on 
without  conveying  other  significance  than  an  abstract  relation  :  it  Js  • 
sign  of  Danger,  related  to  fear  with  all  its  motor  sequences.  Its  logical 
position  suffices.  .  .  .  Ideas  aresu^ftftitiMt«  which  requiroasecondaiy 
process  when  what  is  symbolized  by  them  is  translated  into  the  images 
and  experiences  it  replaces;  and  this  secondary  process  is  frequently  not 
performed  at  all,  generally  only  performed  to  a  very  small  extent.  Let 
anyone  closely  examine  what  has  passed  in  his  mind  when  he  haa  ooa- 
atmcted  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  fewness 
and  faintness  of  the  images  which  have  accompanied  the  i<leiks.  Sup- 
pose you  inform  me  that  '  the  blood  rushed  violently  from  the  man^ 
heart,  quickening  his  pulse  at  the  sight  of  his  enemy.'  Of  the  many  la- 
tent images  in  this  phrase,  how  many  were  salient  in  your  mind  and  in 
minet  Probably  two — the  man  and  his  enemy — and  these  images 
faint.  Images  of  blood,  heart,  violent  rushing,  pulse,  quickening,  and 
sight,  were  either  not  revived  at  all.  or  wore  passing  shadows.  Bad 
any  such  images  arisen,  they  would  have  hampered  thought,  retarding 
the  logical  process  of  judgment  by  irrelevant  connections.  The  symbols 
bad  substituted  relatiotu  for  these  values.  .  .  .  There  are  no  images  at, 
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two  things  and  three  things,  when  I  say  '  two  and  three  eqnal  five;* 
there  are  simply  familiar  symbols  having  precise  relations.  .  .  .  The 
Terbal  symbol  *  horse,'  which  stands  for  all  our  experiences  of  horses, 
serves  idl  the  purposes  of  Thought,  without  recalling  one  of  the  images 
clustered  in  the  perception  of  horses,  just  as  the  sight  of  a  horse's  form 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  recognition  without  recalling  the  sound  of  its 
neighing  or  its  tramp,  its  qualities  as  an  animal  of  draught,  and  so 
forth,* 

It  need  only  be  added  that  as  the  Algebrist,  though  the 
sequence  of  his  terms  is  fixed  by  their  relations  rather  than 
by  their  several  values,  must  give  a  real  value  to  the^fnoZ  one 
he  reaches ;  so  the  thinker  in  words  must  let  his  conclud- 
ing word  or  phrase  be  translated  into  its  full  sensible-image- 
▼alue,  under  penalty  of  the  thought  being  left  unrealized 
and  pale. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  sensible  continuity 
and  unity  of  our  thought  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent 
discreteness  of  the  words,  images,  and  other  means  by 
which  it  seems  to  be  carried  on.  Between  all  their  sub- 
stantive elements  there  is  *  transitive  '  consciousness,  and 
the  words  and  images  are  '  fringed,'  and  not  as  discrete  as 
to  a  careless  view  they  seem.  Let  us  advance  now  to  the 
next  head  in  our  description  of  Thought's  stream. 

4.  Human  thought  appears  to  deal  with  objects  indqpendent 
of  itself ;  that  iSyit  is  cognitive,  or  possesses  the  function  of 
knowing. 

For  Absolute  Idealism,  the  infinite  Thought  and  its  ob- 
jects are  one.  The  Objects  are,  through  being  thought ; 
the  eternal  Mind  is,  through  thinking  them.  Were  a 
human  thought  alone  in  the  world  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  any  other  assumption  regarding  it  Whatever 
it  might  have  before  it  would  be  its  vision,  would  be  there, 
in  its  '  there,'  or  then,  in  its  *  then ' ;  and  the  question  would 
never  arise  whether  an  extra-mental  duplicate  of  it  existed  or 
not.  The  reason  why  we  all  believe  that  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  have  a  duplicate  existence  outside,  is  that  there 
are  many  human  thoughts,  each  with  the  same  objects,  as 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  8d  Series,  Problem  iv,  chapter  6.    Oom- 
pare  also  Victor  Egger :  La  PkiTole  Int^rieure  (Paris,  1881),  chap.  vi. 
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we  cannot  help  sapposing.  The  judgment  that  my  thouglii 
has  the  same  object  as  his  thought  is  what  makes  the 
psychologist  call  my  thought  cognitive  of  an  outer  reality. 
The  judgment  that  my  own  past  thought  and  my  own  pres- 
ent thought  are  of  the  same  object  is  what  makes  me  take 
the  object  out  of  either  and  project  it  by  a  sort  of  trianga- 
lation  iuto  an  independent  position,  from  which  it  may 
appear  to  both.  Savienees  in  a  mnltiplicity  of  objectiva 
appearances  is  thus  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  realities 
ontside  of  thought*  In  Chapter  XII  we  shall  have  to  take 
up  the  judgment  of  sameness  again. 

To  show  that  the  question  of  reality  bebg  extra-mental 
or  not  is  not  likely  to  arise  iu  the  absence  of  repeated  ex- 
periences of  the  same,  take  the  example  of  an  altogether 
unprecedented  experience,  such  as  a  new  taste  iu  the  throat 
Is  it  a  subjective  quality  of  feeling,  or  an  objective  quality 
felt  ?  You  do  not  even  ask  the  question  at  this  point.  K 
is  simply  that  taste.  But  if  a  doctor  hears  you  describe  i^ 
and  says :  "  Ha  !  Now  you  know  what  heartburn  is,"  then 
it  becomes  a  quality  already  existent  extra  tnadeni  fuotn, 
which  you  in  turn  have  come  upon  and  learned.  The  first 
spaces,  times,  things,  qualities,  experienced  by  the  child 
probably  appear,  like  the  first  heartburn,  iu  this  absolute 
way,  as  simple  beings,  neither  in  nor  out  of  thought.  But 
later,  by  having  other  thoughts  than  this  preseut  one,  au4 
making  repeated  judgments  of  sameness  among  their  ob- 
jects, he  corroborates  in  himself  the  notion  of  realities^ 
past  and  distant  as  well  as  present,  which  realities  no  one 
single  thought  either  possesses  or  engenders,  but  which  all 
may  contemplate  and  know.  This,  as  was  stated  iu  the  last 
chapter,  is  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  relatively 
uncritical  no  n -idealistic  point  of  view  of -oil  natural  science, 
beyond  which  this  book  cannot  go.  A  mind  which  has 
become  conscious  of  its  owu  cognitive  function,  plays  what 
we  have  called  '  the  psychologist '  upou  itself.  It  not  only 
knows  the  things  that  appear  before  it ;  it  knows  tlist  if 
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fmows  them.    Tliis  stage  of  reflective  condition  is,  more  oz 
less  explicitly,  our  habitual  adult  state  of  mind. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  primitive,  "^he  con- 
sciousness of  objects  must  come  firsts  We  seem  to  lapse 
into  this  primordial  condition  when  consciousness  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  bj  the  inhalation  of  anaesthetics  or 
during  a  faint.  Many  persons  testify  that  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  ansesthetic  process  objects  are  still  cognized  whilst 
the  thought  of  self  is  lost.    Professor  Herzen  says :  * 

*'  Daring  the  syncope  there  is  absolute  psychic  annihilation,  the  ab- 
aence  of  all  consciousness ;  then  at  the  beginning  of  ooming  to,  one  has 
at  a  certain  momenta  vague,  limitless,  infinite  feeling— a  sense  of  exist- 
eno$  in  general  without  the  least  trace  of  distinction  between  the  me  and 
the  not-me." 

Dr.  Shoemaker  of  Philadelphia  describes  during  the 
deepest  conscious  stage  of  ether-intoxication  a  vision  of 

'*  two  endless  parallel  lines  in  swift  longitudinal  motion  .  .  .  on  a  uni- 
form misty  background  .  .  .  together  with  a  constant  sound  or  whirr, 
not  loud  but  distinct  .  .  .  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  paral- 
lel lines.  .  .  .  These  phenomena  occupied  the  whole  field.  There  were 
present  no  dreams  or  visions  in  any  way  connected  with  human  affairs, 
no  ideas  or  impressions  akin  to  anything  in  past  experience,  no  emo- 
tions, of  course  no  idea  of  personality.  There  was  no  conception  as  to 
what  being  it  was  that  was  regarding  the  two  lines,  or  that  there  existed 
any  such  thing  as  such  a  being ;  the  lines  and  waves  were  all.**  t 

Similarly  a  friend  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  quoted  by 
him  in  'Mind  *  (vol  m.  p.  556),  speaks  of  '*  an  undisturbed 
empty  quiet  everjrwhere  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay 
like  a  heavy  intrusion  somewhere — a  blotch  on  the  calm." 
This  sense  of  objectivity  and  lapse  of  subjectivity,  even 
when  the  object  is  almost  indefinable,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
somewhat  familiar  phase  in  chloroformization,  though  in 
my  own  case  it  is  too  deep  a  phase  for  any  articulate  after- 
memory  to  remain.  I  only  know  that  as  it  vanishes  I 
seem  to  wake  to  a  sense  of  my  own  existence  as  something 
additional  to  what  had  previously  been  there.:( 

*  Revue  Philoeophique,  vol.  xxi.  p.  671. 

f  Quoted  from  the  Therapeutic  Gkizette,  by  the  N.  Y.  Semi-weekly 
Xvening  Pott  for  Nov.  2,  1886. 

I  In  half -stunned  states  aelf-oonsciousness  may  lapse.  A  friend  writes 
Bie :    *'  We  were  driving  back  from in  a  wagonette.    The  door  flew 
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Many  philosophers,  however,  hold  that  the  reflectiva  j 
consciousness  of  the  self  is  essential  to  the  cognitive  f  unc-  I 
tioD  of  thought.    They  hold  that  a  thought,  in  order  tn  koow  \ 
a  thing  at  all,  must  expressly  distinguish  between  the  thing 
and  its  own  self,*     This  is  a  perfectly  wanton  assumption, 
and  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  reason  exists  for  supposing 
it  true.     As  well   might  I  contend  that  I  cannot  dream 
without  dreaming  that  I  dream,  swear  without  swearing 
that  I  swear,  deny  without  denying  that  I  deny, 
tain  that  I  cannot  know  without  knowing  that  I  know.     I 
may  have  either  acquaintance- with,  or   knowledge-abont, 
an  object  O  without  think  about  myself  at  all     It  snffic«B 
for  this  that  I  think  O,  and  that  it  exist.     If,  in  addition 
to  thinking  O,  I  also  think  that  I  exist  and  that  I  know  O, 
well  and  good ;  I  then  know  one  more  tbiug,  a  fact  aboat  O,  1 
of  which  I  previously  was  unmindful.    That,  however,  does  ' 
not  prevent  me  from  ha\'iug  already  known  0  a  good  deal. 
O  per  ee,  or  O  jitis  P,  are  as  good  objects  of  knowledge  as 
O  plus  me  is.    The  philosophers  in  question  simply  substi- 
tute one  particular  object  for  all  others,  and  call  it  the  ob- 
ject par  exctHemx.    It  is  a  case  of  the  '  psychologist's  fal- 
lacy '  (see  p.  197).     They  know  the  object  to  be  one  thing  ' 

open  and  X.,  alias  '  Baldy,'  fell  out  on  the  road.    We  pulled  up  at  ooce, 
and  [henhe  BBfd,    '  Did  anybody  fall  out  ?'  or  'Who  fell  out?'— I  don't 
exactly  remember  the  words.  Wbea  lold  that  Baldy  fell  out,  he  eald. 
Baldy  fallout?    PoorBaldyl'" 

*  Kant  orl^nnted  this  view.  I  subjoin  s  few  Hogllsta  alatemenla  of  Iti 
J.  Perrier,  lostltulee  of  Melapliysic,  Proposition  i:  "  Along  with  what- 
ever any  Inlclligence  knowH  it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  iU 
knowledge,  have  some  knowledge  of  Itself. "  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Dlacua. 
dona,  p.  47;  "  We  know,  and  we  know  that  we  know,— these  propoettton^ 
logically  distinct,  are  really  identical  i  each  Implies  the  other.  .  ,  ,  Botnia 
b  the  scholastic  brocard  :  nen  ttntinuu  nui  aenliamiu  not  teatire."  H,  L. 
Hsaael.  Helapbyaics.  p.  58:  "Whatever  variety  of  materials  may  eslat 
within  reach  of  my  mind,  I  can  become  conscious  of  them  only  by  recog- 
Qizlng  them  as  mine,  .  ,  .  Relation  to  the  conscloua  self  is  thus  the  perma- 
nent and  universal  feature  which  every  state  of  corivciousneaaaa  such  muat 
exhibit."  T.  H.  Qreen.  Introduction  to  Hume,  p.  12:  "A  conaclonaoen 
bjr  the  man  ...  of  himself,  In  negative  relation  to  the  thing  that  is  hia 
object,  and  this  consciousness  must  be  taken  to  go  along  with  the  percep- 
tive act  Itself,  Not  less  than  this  Indeed  can  be  Involved  in  any 
to  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge  at  all.  It  Is  the  mlikimum  of  poaaibll 
thought  or  intelllgenoe." 
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and  the  thotiglit  another ;  and  they  forthwith  foist  their 
own  knowledge  into  that  of  the  thought  of  which  they  pre- 
tend to  give  a  tme  account.  To  conclude,  theu,  thought  may, 
but  need  not,  in  knowing,  discriminate  bettveen  its  object  and 

We  have  been  using  the  word  Object  Something  mv»t 
noto  bt  said  about  the  proper  use  of  the  term  Object  in  Pty- 
ehology. 

In  popular  parlance  the  word  object  ia  commonly  taken 
without  reference  to  the  act  of  knowledge,  and  treated  a« 
synonymous  with  individual  subject  of  existence.  Thus 
if  anyone  ask  what  is  the  mind's  object  when  you  say 
'  Colnmbus  discovered  America  in  1492,'  most  people  will 
reply '  Columbus,'  or  '  America,'  or,  at  moat,  '  the  discovery 
of  America.'  They  will  name  a  substantive  kernel  or  uu- 
cleoB  of  the  consciousness,  and  say  the  thought  is  '  about ' 
that, — as  indeed  it  is, — and  they  will  call  that  your  thought's 
*  object.'  Really  that  is  usually  only  the  grammatical 
object,  or  more  likely  the  grammatical  subject,  of  yonr  sen- 
tence. It  is  at  most  your '  fractional  object ;  *  or  you  may  call 
it  the  '  topic '  of  your  thought,  or  the  '  subject  of  your  dis- 
oonrse.'  But  the  Object  of  your  thought  is  really  its  entire 
content  or  deliverance,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  a  vicious 
use  of  speech  to  take  out  a  substantive  kernel  from  its  con- 
tent and  call  that  its  object ;  and  it  is  an  equally  vicious  use 
of  speech  to  add  a  substantive  kernel  not  articulately  in- 
cluded in  its  content,  and  to  call  that  its  object.  Yet  either 
one  of  these  two  sins  we  commit,  whenever  we  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  a  given  thought  is  simply  '  about '  a 
certain  topic,  or  that  that  topic  is  its  'object'  The  object  of 
my  thought  in  the  previous  sentence,  for  example,  is  strictly 
speaking  neither  Columbus,  nor  America,  nor  its  discovery. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  the  entire  sentence,  '  Columbus-dis- 
covered-America-in-1492.'  And  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  it 
substantively,  we  must  make  a  substantive  of  it  by  writing 
tt  out  thus  with  hyphens  between  all  its  words.  Nothing 
but  this  can  possibly  name  its  delicate  idiosyncrasy.  And 
if  ire  wish  to/ed  that  idiosyncrasy  we  must  reproduce  the 
thought  as  it  was  uttered,  with  every  word  fringed  and  the 
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whole  eenteuce  bathed  in  that  original  halo  of  obscure  rel^ 
tioDS,  which,  like  an  horizon,  then  spread  abont  its  meaning. 

Our  psychological  duty  is  to  cling  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  thought  we  are  studying. 
We  may  err  as  much  by  excess  as  by  defect.  If  the  kernel 
or  'topic,'  Columbus,  is  in  one  way  less  than  the  thought's 
object,  so  in  another  way  it  may  be  more.  That  is,  when 
named  by  the  psychologist,  it  may  mean  much  more  than 
actually  is  present  to  the  thought  of  which  he  is  reporter. 
Thus,  for  example,  suppose  you  should  go  on  to  think : 
'  He  was  a  daring  genius  1 '  An  ordinary  psychologist  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  object  of  your  thought  was  stiU 
'  Columbus.'  True,  your  thought  is  abotU  Columbus.  It 
'  terminates '  in  Columbus,  leads  from  and  to  the  direct 
idea  of  Columbus.  But  for  the  moment  it  is  not  fully  and 
immediately  Columbus,  it  is  only  '  he,'  or  rather  '  he-waa- 
a-daring-genius  ;'  which,  though  it  may  be  an  unimportant 
difference  for  conversational  purposes,  is,  for  introspectiTe 
psychology,  as  great  a  difference  as  there  can  be. 

The  object  of  every  thought,  then,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  all  that  the  thought  thinks,  exactly  as  the  thought 
thinks  it,  however  complicated  the  matter,  and  however 
symbolic  the  manner  of  the  thinking  may  be.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  memory  can  seldom  accurately  reproduce 
Buch  an  object,  when  once  it  has  passed  from  before  the 
mind.  It  either  makes  too  little  or  too  much  of  it.  Its 
best  plan  is  to  repeat  the  verbal  sentence,  if  there  was 
one,  in  which  the  object  was  expressed.  But  for  inarticu- 
late thoughts  there  is  not  even  this  resource,  and  intro- 
spection must  confess  that  the  task  exceeds  her  powers. 
The  mass  of  our  thinking  vanishes  for  ever,  beyond  hope 
of  recovery,  and  psychology  only  gathers  up  a  few  of  the 
orumbs  that  fall  from  the  feast. 

The  next  point  to  make  clear  isthat,  hotoever  comptex  the 
ciject  may  be,  the  thought  of  it  is  one  undividal  state  cf  oon- 
aaovxneas.     As  Thomas  Brown  says :  * 

"  I  bave  alreadj  spoken  too  often  to  require  ai^in  to  caution  yoa 
against  the  mistake  into  which,  I  confess,  that  the  torms  which  t' 
*  Lecturea  on  the  Pbltoaopliy  ut  Ihe  Uiiaiui  Miuil,  Lecture  41 
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poTerty  of  oar  langaage  obliges  as  to  use  might  of  themselyes  very 
natoimlly  lend  yoa ;  the  mistake  of  sopposing  that  the  most  oomplez 
states  of  mind  are  not  traly,  in  their  very  essence,  as  mnch  one  and 
indiTisiUe  as  those  which  we  term  simple — the  complexity  and  seem- 
ing coexistence  which  they  involve  being  relative  to  oar  feeling  *  only, 
not  to  their  own  absolnte  natare.  I  trust  I  need  not  repeat  to  ypa 
that,  in  itself,  every  notion,  however  seemingly  complex,  is,  and  mast 
be,  traly  simple— being  one  state  or  affection,  of  one  simple  substapce, 
mind.  Oar  conception  of  a  whole  army,  for  example,  is  as  traly  this 
one  mind  existing  in  this  one  state,  as  oar  conception  of  any  of  thQ 
individnals  that  compose  an  army.  Oar  notion  of  the  abstract  nnm- 
bexa,  eight,  f oar,  two,  is  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the  mind  as  oar  notioii 
of  simple  unity." 

The  ordinary  associationist-psjchology  supposes,  in 
contrast  with  this,  that  whenever  an  object  of  thought  con- 
tains many  elements,  the  thought  itself  must  be  made  up 
of  just  as  many  ideas,  one  idea  for  each  element,  and  aU 
fnsed  together  in  appearance,  but  reaUy  separate.f  The 
enemies  of  this  psychology  find  (as  we  have  already  seen]! 
little  trouble  in  showing  that  such  a  bundle  of  separate 
ideas  would  never  form  one  thought  at  all,  and  they  con- 
tend that  an  Ego  must  be  added  to  the  bundle  to  give  it 
unity,  and  bring  the  various  ideas  into  relation  with  each 
other4  We  will  not  discuss  the  ego  just  yet,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  things  are  to  be  thought  in  relation,  they  must 
be  thought  together,  and  in  one  something^  be  that  something 
ego,  psychosis,  state  of  consciousness,  or  whatever  yon 
please.  If  not  thought  with  each  other,  things  are  not 
thought  in  relation  at  alL  Now  most  believers  in  the  ego 
make  the  same  mistake  as  the  associationists  and  sensa- 
tionists  whom  they  oppose.  Both  agree  that  the  elements 
of  the  subjective  stream  are  discrete  and  separate  and  con- 
stitute what  Eant  calls  a  '  manifold.'    But  while  the  asso- 


*  Instead  of  saying  to  ourfmUng  only,  he  should  have  said,  to  the  61^ 
only. 

t  "There  can  be  oo  difficulty  io  admitting  that  association  does  fom 
the  Ideas  of  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals  into  one  complex  idte; 
because  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Have  we  not  the  idea  of  an  annyt 
And  is  not  that  precisely  the  ideas  of  an  indefinite  number  of  men  formed 
Into  one  idea?"  (Jas.  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Hind  (J.  8.  H ill^ 
Xdition),  vol.  I.  p.  264.) 

X  Wot  their  arguments,  see  above,  pp. 
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eiationiets  thiDk  that  a  '  manifold '  can  form  a  single  knowl^ 
edge,  the  egoists  deny  tliis,  and  say  that  the  knowledge 
comes  only  when  the  manifold  is  subjected  to  the  synthe- 
tiziug  activity  of  an  ego.  Both  make  iiu  identical  initioJ 
hypothesis;  bat  the  egoist,  finding  it  won't  express  the 
tacts,  adds  another  hypothesis  to  correct  it.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  jnsi  yet  to  •  commit  myself '  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  ego,  but  I  do  contend  that  we  need  not 
invoke  it  for  this  particular  reason — namely,  because  the 
manifold  of  ideas  has  to  be  reduced  to  nnity.  There  ia  no 
manifold  of  coexisting  ideas ;  the  notion  of  such  a  thing  ia 
a  chimera.  Whatever  things  are  thought  in  rdalion  art 
thought  from  the  outaet  in  a  unity,  in  a  single  pulse  of  svbjeo- 
tivity,  a  single  psychosis,  feeling,  or  state  <f  mind/' 

The  reason  why  this  fact  is  so  strangely  garbled  in  the 
books  seems  to  be  what  on  an  earlier  page  (see  p.  196  ffl)  I 
called  the  psychologist's  fallacy.  We  have  the  inveterate 
habit,  whenever  we  try  introspectively  to  describe  one  of 
oar  thoughts,  of  dropping  the  thought  as  it  is  in  itself  and 
talking  of  something  else.  We  describe  the  things  that 
Appear  to  the  thought,  and  we  describe  other  thoughts 
o&out  those  things — as  if  these  and  the  original  thoagbt 
were  the  same.  If,  for  example,  the  thought  be  '  the  pack 
of  cards  is  on  the  table,'  we  say,  "  Well,  isn't  it  a  thought  of 
the  pack  of  cards  ?  Isn't  it  of  the  cards  as  included  in  the 
pack  ?  Isn't  it  of  the  table  ?  And  of  the  legs  of  the  table 
as  well  ?  The  table  has  legs — how  can  you  think  the  table 
without  virtually  thinking  its  legs?  Hasn't  our  thought 
then,  all  these  parts — one  part  for  the  pack  and  another  for 
the  table  ?  And  within  the  pack-part  a  part  for  each  card, 
as  within  the  table-part  a  part  for  each  leg?  And  isn't 
each  of  these  parts  an  idea  ?  And  can  our  thought,  then, 
be  anything  but  an  assemblage  or  pack  of  ideas,  each 
answering  to  some  element  of  what  it  knows?" 

Kow  not  one  of  these  assumptions  is  true.  The  thought 
taken  as  an  example  is,  in  the  lirst  place,  not  of  '  a  pack  of 
cards.'  It  is  of  '  the-pack-of-cards-is-on-the-table,'  an  en- 
tirely different  subjective  phenomenon,  whose  Object  implies 
the  pack,  and  every  one  of  the  cards  in  it,  but  whose  consoioos 
eotutitation  bean  very  little  resemblance  to  that  ol  tha 
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thoaght  of  the  pack  per  se.  What  a  thought  is,  and  what  it 
may  be  developed  into,  or  explained  to  stand  for,  and  be 
equivalent  to,  are  two  things,  not  one.* 

An  analysis  of  what  passes  through  the  mind  as  we  utter 
the  phrase  the  pack  of  cards  is  on  the  table  will,  I  hope,  make 
this  clear,  and  maj  at  the  same  time  condense  into  a  con- 
crete example  a  good  deal  of  what  has  gone  before. 


Fio,  ».— Tbv  Strmiu  ot  CoiocioUHMM. 

It  takes  time  to  utter  the  phrase.  Let  the  hoTizontkl 
line  in  Fig.  29  represent  time.  Every  part  of  it  will  then 
stand  for  a  fraction,  every  point  for  an  instant,  of  the  time. 
Of  course  the  thought  has  lime-parts.  The  part  2-3  of  it, 
though  continuous  with  1-2,  is  yet  a  different  part  from  1-2. 
Now  I  say  of  these  time-parts  that  we  cannot  take  any  one 
of  them  so  short  that  it  will  not  after  some  fashion  or  other 
be  a  thought  of  the  whole  object  '  the  pack  of  cards  is  on 
the  table.'  They  melt  into  each  other  like  dissolving  views, 
and  no  two  of  them  feel  the  object  just  alike,  but  each  feels 
the  total  object  in  a  unitary  undivided  way.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  denying  that  in  the  thought  any  parts  can  ba 
found  corresponding  to  the  object's  parts.  Time-parts  an 
not  stioh  parts. 

*  1  know  therearereBdera  wbom  DOtbingcan  conTlnM  that  the  thought 
of  ft  complex  ob]ecl  bus  not  u  many  parlii  aa  are  diBcrimf Dated  Id  the  ob- 
]«ct  ttaelf.  Weil,  then,  let  the  word  parts  pau.  Only  ebaerre  that  tbea* 
pttrta  are  not  Ihe  separate  '  Ideas '  of  tisditloDal  pBychologj-.  No  ona  of 
them  cso  live  out  of  Ibat  paiilcular  lliougbt,  any  more  than  my  bead  can 
lire  oS  of  my  particular  Bboiilders.  In  asenscasoap-bubble  has  part*;  ItU 
a  aam  of  juxtaposed  spherical  triangles.  But  tbeae  triangles  are  not  Mplb- 
rate  realities;  neither  are  Ibc  'parte'  of  the  tboiisht  separate  realltlaa. 
Touch  the  bubble  and  the  triangles  are  oo  more.  Dismiss  the  thought 
and  out  go  its  parts.  Tou  can  no  more  make  a  new  thought  out  of  '  Ideaa ' 
that  haTe  once  served  (ban  you  can  make  a  new  bubble  out  of  old  trlaof  Im 
Barh  babble,  each  thought,  Is  a  [rcah  o^anlc  unity,  *ui  gtntrU. 
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Now  let  the  vertical  dimeosionB  of  the  figure  Bts 
the  objects  or  contents  of  the  thoughts.  A  Hue  vertical  to 
any  point  of  the  horizontal,  as  1-1',  wilt  then  symbolize  the 
object  in  the  mind  at  the  instant  1 ;  a  apace  above  the  hori- 
eontal,  as  l-l'-2'-2,  will  symbolize  all  that  passes  through 
the  mind  during  the  time  1-2  whose  line  it  covers.  The 
entire  diagram  from  0  to  0'  represents  a  ftnite  length  of 
thought's  stream. 

Can  we  now  define  the  psychic  constitution  of  each  ver* 
tical  section  of  this  segment?  We  can,  though  in  a  very 
rough  way.  Immediately  after  0,  even  before  we  have 
opened  our  mouths  to  speak,  the  entire  thought  is  present  to 
our  mind  in  the  form  of  an  intention  to  utter  that  sentence. 
This  intention,  though  it  has  no  simple  name,  and  though 
it  is  a  transitive  state  immediately  displaced  by  the  first 
word,  is  yet  a  perfectly  determinate  phase  of  thought, 
unlike  anything  else  (see  p.  253).  Again,  immediately 
before  0',  after  the  last  word  of  the  sentence  is  spoken,  all 
will  admit  that  we  again  think  its  entire  content  as  we 
inwardly  realize  its  completed  deliverance.  All  vertical 
sections  made  through  any  other  parts  of  the  diagram  will 
be  respectively  filled  with  other  ways  of  feeling  the  sen- 
tence's meaning.  Through  2,  for  example,  the  cards  will 
be  the  part  of  the  object  most  emphatically  present  to  the 
mind  ;  through  4,  the  table.  The  stream  is  made  higher  in 
the  drawing  at  its  end  than  at  its  beginning,  because  the 
final  way  of  feeling  the  content  is  fuller  and  richer  than  the 
initial  way.  As  Joubert  says,  "  we  only  know  just  what  we 
meant  to  say,  after  we  have  said  it."  And  as  M.  V.  Sgger 
remarks,  "before  speaking,  one  barely  knows  what  one  in- 
tends to  say,  but  afterwards  one  is  filled  with  admiration 
and  surprise  at  having  said  and  thought  it  so  well.'* 

This  latter  author  seems  to  me  to  have  kept  at  maoh 
closer  quarters  with  the  facts  than  any  other  analyst  of  cod- 
soiousness.'*  But  even  be  does  not  quite  hit  the  mark,  for, 
as  I  understand  him,  he  thinks  that  each  word  as  it  occu- 
pies the  mind  dispiaces  the  rest  of  the  thought's  content. 
He  distinguishes  the  'idea'  (what  I  have  called  the  total 
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dijeci  or  meaning)  from  the  oonsoionsness  of  the  irorde^ 
calling  the  former  a  very  feeble  state,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  liveliness  of  the  words,  even  when  these  are  only 
silently  rehearsed.  **  The  feeling/'  he  says, ''  of  the  words 
makes  ten  or  twenty  times  more  noise  in  our  consciousness 
than  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  which  for  consciousness  is  a 
Tery  slight  matter."  *  And  having  distinguished  these  two 
things,  he  goes  on  to  separate  them  in  time,  saying  that  the 
idea  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  words,  but  that  it  is 
»'pure  illusion*  to  suppose  them  simultaneous. f  Now  I 
believe  that  in  all  cases  where  the  words  are  understood^  the 
total  idea  may  be  and  usually  is  present  not  only  before 
and  after  the  phrase  has  been  spoken,  but  also  whilst  each 
separate  word  is  uttered4  It  is  the  overtone,  halo,  or  fringe 
of  the  word,  as  spoken  in  that  sentence.  It  is  never  absent ; 
no  word  in  an  understood  sentence  comes  to  consciousness 
as  a  mere  noise.  We  feel  its  meaning  as  it  passes ;  and 
although  our  object  differs  from  one  moment  to  another  as 
to  its  verbal  kernel  or  nucleus,  yet  it  is  similar  throughout 
the  entire  segment  of  the  stream.  The  same  object  is 
known  everywhere,  now  from  the  point  of  view,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  this  word,  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  that. 
And  in  our  feeling  of  each  word  there  chimes  an  echo  or 
foretaste  of  every  other.     The  consciousness  of  the  *  Idea  * 

•PAgeSOl. 

t  PAge  818.  To  prove  this  point,  M.  Bgger  appeals  to  the  fact  that  we 
often  hear  some  one  speak  whilst  our  mind  is  preoccupied,  but  do  not  under- 
stand him  until  some  moments  afterwards,  when  we  suddenly  'realise* 
what  he  meant.  Also  to  our  digging  out  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  an 
tinfiniHar  tougue,  Where  the  words  are  present  to  us  long  before  the  idea 
li  taken  in.  In  these  special  cases  the  word  does  indeed  precede  the  idea. 
The  idea,  on  the  contrary,  precedes  the  word  whenever  we  try  to  expren 
onrselvea  with  effort,  as  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or  in  an  unusual  field  of  Intel* 
lectual  invention.  Both  sets  of  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  and  M. 
"Egger  would  probably  himself  admit,  on  reflection,  that  in  the  former  claat 
there  is  some  sort  of  a  verbal  suffusion,  however  evanescent,  of  the  idea, 
when  it  is  grasped — we  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  as  we  catch  their  mean- 
ing. And  he  would  probably  admit  that  in  the  second  class  of  cases  the 
IdeapersiMs  after  the  words  that  came  with  so  much  effort  are  found.  In 
normal  cases  the  simultaneity,  as  he  admits,  is  obviously  there. 

t  A  good  way  to  get  the  words  and  the  sense  separately  is  to  inwardly 
articulate  word  for  word  the  discourse  of  another.  One  then  finds  that 
the  meaning  will  often  come  to  the  mind  in  pulses,  after  clauses  or 
tenoes  are  finished. 
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and  thftt  of  the  vords  are  thtis  coDBubBtantial.  They 
are  made  of  the  same  'mmd-stuff,'  and  form  an  un- 
broken stream.  Annihilate  a  mind  at  any  instant,  cut 
its  thought  through  whilst  jet  uncompleted,  and  examine 
the  object  present  to  the  crofis-section  thos  suddenly 
made ;  you  will  find,  not  the  bald  word  in  process  of  ut- 
terance, but  that  word  suffused  with  the  whole  idea.  The 
word  may  be  so  loud,  as  M.  Egger  would  say,  that  we 
cannot  ttH  Just  how  its  suffusion,  as  such,  feels,  or  how  it 
differs  from  the  snffusiou  of  the  next  word.  But  it  does 
differ ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  could  we  see  into  the  brain, 
we  should  find  the  same  processes  active  through  the  entire 
sentence  in  different  degrees,  each  one  in  turn  becoming 
maximally  excited  and  then  yielding  the  momentary  verbid 
'  kernel,'  to  the  thought's  content,  at  other  times  being  only 
sub-excited,  and  then  combining  with  the  other  sub-excited 
processes  to  give  the  overtone  or  fringe.* 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  tartbei 
development  of  the  diagram  on  p.  279. 
Let  the  objective  content  of  any  ver- 
tical  section    through   the  stream  be 
Fio.  10.  represented  no  longer  by  a  line,  but  by 

a  plane  figure,  highest  opposite  whatever  part  of  the  object 
is  most  prominent  in  consciousness 
at  the  moment  when  the  section  is 
made.  This  part,  in  verbal  thought, 
will  usually  be  some  word.  A  series 
of  sections  I— 1',  taken  at  the  moments 
J^-  "■  1,  2,  3,  would  then  look  like  this: 

The  horizontal  breadth  stands  for  the  entire  object 
in  each  of  the  figures ;  the  height  I 
of  the  curve  above  each  part  of  | 
that  object  marks  the  relative  [ 
prominence  of  that  part  in  the  ] 
thought  At  the  moment  symbol* 
*^^-  **  ized  by  the  first  figure  pack  is  the  ] 

prominent  part ;  in  the  third  figure  it  is  (oHe,  etc. 

•  Tho  Dearest  approach  (wilh  which  I  urn  ncqiiainlcri)   to  the  doctriu   ) 
Kt  forth  here  is  In   O    Liebnuuui's  Zur  AntLlyaJs  der  Wlrkilchkoit,  pp.    [ 
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W«  ouk  easilj  add  all  tiiese  plane  sectioDB  together  to 
make  a  solid,  one  of  whose  solid  dimensions  will  represent 
time,  whilst  a  oat  across  this  at  right  angles  will  give  the 
tiiooght's  content  at  the  moment  when  the  oat  is  made. 


Let  it  be  the  thought,  *  I  am  the  same  I  that  I  was  yesterday.* 

If  at  the  foarth  moment  of  time  we  annihilate  the  thinker  and 
examine  how  the  last  pulsation  of  his  oonBcionsnesa  was 
itade,  we  find  that  it  was  an  awareness  of  the  whole  content 
with  same  most  prominent,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  thing 
known  relatively  less  distinct.  With  each  prolongation  of 
the  scheme  in  the  time-direction,  the  snmmit  of  the  oarre 
of  seotioQ  wonld  come  farther  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. If  we  makb  a  solid  wooden  frame  with  the  sentence 
written  on  its  front,  and  the  time-scale  on  one  of  its  sides, 
if  we  spread  flatly  a  sheet  of  India  robber  over  its  top,  on 
which  rectangnlar  co-ordinates  are  painted,  and  slide  a 
smooth  ball  ander  the  robber  in  the  direction  from  0  to 
'yesterday,'  the  bulging  of  the  membrane  along  this  diagonal 
at  saccessive  moments  will  symbolize  the  changing  of  the 
thonght's  content  in  a  way  plain  enough,  after  wliat  has 
been  said,  to  call  for  no  more  explanation.  Or  to  express 
it  in  cerebral  terms,  it  will  show  the  relative  intensities,  at 
■nccessive  moments,  of  the  several  nerve-processes  to 
which  the  varioas  parts  of  the  tboaght-object  correspond. 

The  last  pecoliarity  of  conacionsnesB  to  which  attention 
IB  to  be  drawn  in  this  first  rough  description  of  its  s 
i>tlu* 
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G)Itia  always  interested  more  in  one  part  of  ita  ^ytdiScmmm 
another,  and  lodcomes  and  rejects,  or  chooses,  ail  the  whUe  1 
it  thinks,  1 

The  phenomena  of  Belective  attentioa  and  of  delibera- 
tive will  are  of  course  patent  examples  of  this  cboosiog 
activity.  Bnt  few  of  us  are  aware  how  inceaaantlj  it  is  at 
work  in  operations  not  ordinarily  called  by  these  names. 
Accentuation  and  Emphasis  are  present  in  every  perception 
we  have.  We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  disperse  our 
attention  impartially  over  a  number  of  impressions.  A 
monotonous  succession  of  sonorous  strokes  is  broken  up 
into  rhythms,  now  of  one  sort,  now  of  another,  by  the  dif- 
ferent accent  which  we  place  on  different  strokes.  The 
simplest  of  these  rhythms  is  the  double  one,  tick-t<'>ck,  tick- 
tock,  tick-tack.  Dots  dispersed  on  a  surface  are  perceived 
in  rows  and  groups.  Lines  separate  into  diverse  figoresL 
The  ubiquity  of  the  distinctions,  this  and  that,  here  and 
there,  now  and  then,  in  our  minds  is  the  result  of  onr  laying 
the  same  selective  emphasis  on  parts  of  place  and  time. 

But  we  do  far  more  than  emphasize  things,  and  unite 
gome,  and  keep  others  apart.  We  actually  ignore  most  of  the 
things  before  us.     Let  me  briefly  show  how  this  goes  on. 

To  begin  at  the  bottom,  what  are  our  very  senses  them- 
selves but  organs  of  selection?  Out  of  the  infinite  chaoa 
of  movements,  of  which  physics  teaches  us  that  the  outer 
world  consists,  each  sense-organ  picks  oiit  those  which  tall 
within  certain  limits  of  velocity.  To  these  it  responds,  but 
ignores  the  rest  as  completely  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  It 
thus  accentuates  particular  movements  in  a  manner  for 
which  objectively  there  seems  no  valid  ground ;  for,  as 
Lauge  says,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the 
gap  in  Nature  between  the  highest  sound-waves  and  the 
lowest  heat-waves  is  an  abrupt  break  like  that  of  our  sen- 
sations ;  or  that  the  difference  between  violet  and  altrfr- 
violet  rays  has  anything  like  the  objective  importance  sub- 
jectively represented  by  that  between  light  and  darkness. 
Oat  of  what  is  in  itself  an  nndistingnishable,  swarming 
continuum,  devoid  of  distinctinn  or  emphasis,  our  senses 
moke  for  us,  by  attending  to  this  motion  and  ignoring  tha^ 
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a  world  fall  of  contrasts^  of  sharp  accents^  of  abrupt  ohangas, 
of  picturesque  light  and  shade. 

If  the  sensations  we  reoeive  from  a  given  organ  haye 
their  causes  thus  picked  out  for  us  by  the  conformation  of 
the  organ's  termination.  Attention,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  all  the  sensations  yielded,  picks  out  certain  ones  as 
worthy  of  its  notice  and  suppresses  all  the  rest.  Helm- 
holtz's  work  on  Optics  is  little  more  than  a  study  of  those 
Tisual  sensations  of  which  common  men  never  become 
aware — ^blind  spots,  mu8C(B  vdHtantes^  after-images,  irradia- 
tion, chromatic  fringes,  marginal  changes  of  color,  double 
images,  astigmatism,  movements  of  accommodation  and 
convergence,  retinal  rivalry,  and  more  besides.  We  do  not 
even  know  without  special  training  on  which  of  our  eyes  an 
image  falls.  So  habitually  ignorant  are  most  men  of  this 
that  one  may  be  blind  for  years  of  a  single  eye  and  never 
know  the  f aci 

Helmholtz  says  that  we  notice  only  those  sensations 
which  are  signs  to  us  of  things.  But  what  are  things  ?  Noth- 
ing, as  we  shall  abundantly  see,  but  special  groups  of  sen- 
sible qualities,  which  happen  practiciJly  or  sBsthetically  to 
interest  us,  to  which  we  therefore  give  substantive  names,  and 
which  we  exalt  to  this  exclusive  status  of  independence  and 
dignity.  But  in  itself,  apart  from  my  interest  a  particular 
dust-wreath  on  a  windy  day  is  just  as  much  of  an  individual 
thing,  and  just  as  much  or  as  little  deserves  an  individual 
name,  as  my  own  body  does. 

And  then,  among  the  sensations  we  get  from  each  sepa- 
rate thing,  what  happens  ?  The  mind  selects  again.  It 
chooses  certain  of  the  sensations  to  represent  the  thing 
most  trviy^  and  considers  the  rest  as  its  appearances,  modi- 
fied by  the  conditions  of  the  moment.  Thus  my  table-top 
18  named  square,  after  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
retinal  sensations  which  it  yields,  the  rest  of  them  being 
sensations  of  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  ;  but  I  call 
the  latter  perspective  views,  and  the  four  right  angles  the 
true  form  of  the  table,  and  erect  the  attribute  squareness 
into  the  table's  essence,  for  sBsthetic  reasons  of  my  own. 
In  like  manner,  the  real  form  of  the  circle  is  deemed  to  be 
the  sensation  it  gives  when  the  line  of  vision  is  perpendicu- 
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Iftr  to  its  centre — all  its  other  sensatioas  are  signs  of  thia 
Bensation.  The  real  sound  of  the  caonon  is  the  sensatioa 
it  makes  when  the  ear  is  close  bj.  The  real  color  of  the 
brick  is  the  sensation  it  gives  when  the  eye  looks  squarely 
at  it  from  a  near  point,  out  of  the  sunshine  and  yet  not  in 
the  gloom  ;  under  other  circumstances  it  gives  us  other 
color-sensations  which  are  but  signs  of  this — we  then  sea 
it  looks  pinker  or  blacker  than  it  really  is.  The  reader 
knows  no  object  which  he  does  not  represent  to  himself  hj 
preference  as  in  some  typical  attitude,  of  some  normal  size, 
at  some  characteristic  distance,  of  some  standard  tint, 
etc,  etc.  But  all  these  essential  characteristics,  which  to- 
gether form  for  us  the  genuine  objectivity  of  the  thing  and 
are  contrasted  with  what  we  call  the  subjective  sensations 
it  may  yield  us  at  a  given  moment,  are  mere  sensations  like 
the  latter.  The  mind  chooses  to  suit  itself,  and  decides 
what  particular  sensation  shall  be  held  more  real  and  valid 
than  all  the  rest. 

Thus  perception  involves  a  twofold  choice.  Oat  of  oil 
present  sensations,  we  notice  mainly  such  as  are  significant 
of  absent  ones ;  and  out  of  all  the  absent  associates  which 
these  suggest,  we  again  pick  out  a  very  few  to  stand  for  tbfl 
objective  reality  par  exceHeiice.  We  could  have  no  more 
exquisite  example  of  selective  industry. 

That  industry  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  things  thus  givea 
in  perception.  A  man's  empirical  thought  depends  on  the 
things  he  has  experienced,  but  what  these  shall  be  is  to  ■ 
large  extent  determined  by  his  habits  of  attention.  A  thing 
may  be  present  to  him  a  thousand  times,  but  if  he  persist- 
ently fails  to  notice  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  enter  into  his  ex- 
perience. We  are  all  seeing  flies,  moths,  and  beetles  by  the 
thousand,  but  to  whom,  save  an  entomologist,  do  they  say 
anything  distinct  ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  thing  met  only  onoe 
in  a  lifetime  may  leave  an  indelible  experience  in  the  mem' 
ory.  Let  four  men  make  a  tour  in  Europe.  One  will  bring 
home  only  picturesque  impressions — costumes  and  colors, 
parks  and  views  and  works  of  architecture,  pictures  and  stat- 
ues. To  another  all  this  will  be  nou-existent ;  and  distances 
and  prices,  populations  and  drainage-arrangements,  door- 
and  window-fastenings,  and  other  useful  statistics  will  take 
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their  place.  A  third  will  give  a.  rich  accouut  of  the  theatres, 
restaurantB,  and  public  balls,  and  naught  beside;  whilst 
the  fourth  will  perhaps  have  been  so  wrapped  in  his  own 
subjective  broodinga  aa  to  tell  little  more  than  a  few  names 
of  places  through  which  he  passed.  Each  has  selected,  out 
of  the  aame  mass  of  presented  objects,  those  which  suited 
his  private  interest  and  has  made  his  experience  thereby. 
If,  Qow,  leaving  the  empirical  combination  of  objects, 
we  ask  how  the  mind  proceeds  rationtiUy  to  connect  them, 
we  find  selection  again  to  be  omnipotent.  In  a  future 
chapter  we  shall  see  that  all  Reasoning  depends  on  (he 
Ability  of  the  mind  to  break  up  the  totality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon reasoned  about,  into  parts,  and  to  pick  out  from 
among  these  the  particular  one  which,  in  our  given  emer- 
gency, may  lead  to  the  proper  conclusiou.  Another  pre- 
dicament will  need  another  conclusion,  and  require  another 
element  to  be  picked  out.  The  man  of  genius  is  he  who 
will  always  stick  in  bis  bill  at  the  right  point,  and  bring  it 
out  with  the  right  element — 'reason  '  if  the  emergency  be 
theoretical,  '  means '  if  it  be  practical— transfixed  upon  it. 
I  here  confine  myself  to  this  brief  statement,  but  it  may 

unffice  to  show  that  Beasoniug  is  but  another  form  of  the 

UKlective  activity  of  the  mind. 

I  If  now  we  pass  to  its  sesthetic  department,  our  law  is 
still  more  obvious.  The  artist  notoriously  selects  his  items, 
rejecting  all  tones,  colors,  shapes,  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  each  other  and  with  the  main  purpose  of  his  work. 
That  unity,  harmony,  'convergence  of  characters,"  as  M. 
Taine  calls  it,  which  gives  to  works  of  art  their  superiority 
over  works  of  nature,  is  wholly  due  to  diminaiion.  Any 
natural  subject  will  do,  if  the  artist  has  wit  enough  to 
pounce  npon  some  one  feature  of  it  as  characteristic,  and 
suppress  all  merely  accidental  items  which  do  not  harmon- 
ise with  this. 

Ascending  still  higher,  we  reach  the  plane  of  Ethics, 
where  choice  reigns  notoriously  supreme.  An  act  has  no 
ethical  quality  whatever  unless  it  be  chosen  out  of  several 
all  equally  possible.  To  sustain  the  arguments  for  the 
good  coarse  and  keep  them  ever  before  oa,  to  atifle  oar 
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loQgiug  for  more  flowery  ways,  to  keep  the  foot  unflinch- 
ingly on  the  arduous  path,  these  are  characteristic  ethical 
energies.  But  more  than  these ;  for  these  but  deal  with 
the  means  of  compassing  interests  already  felt  by  the  man 
to  be  supreme.  The  ethical  energy  par  exc^Ience  has  to  go 
farther  and  choose  which  tnierest  out  of  several,  equally 
coercive,  shall  become  supreme.  The  issue  here  is  of  the 
utmost  pregnancy,  for  it  decides  a  man's  entire  career. 
When  he  debates,  Shall  I  commit  this  crime?  choose  that 
profession  ?  accept  that  office,  or  marry  this  fortune  ? — hia 
choice  really  lies  between  one  of  several  equally  possible 
future  Characters.  What  he  shall  become  is  fixed  by  the 
conduct  of  this  moment.  Schopenhauer,  who  enforces  his 
determiuism  by  the  argument  that  with  a  given  fixed  charac- 
ter only  one  reaction  is  possible  under  given  circumstances, 
forgets  that,  in  these  critical  ethical  moments,  what  con- 
sciously seems  to  be  in  question  is  the  complexion  of  the 
character  itself.  The  problem  with  the  man  is  less  what 
act  he  shall  now  choose  to  do,  than  what  being  he  shall 
now  resolve  to  become. 

Looking  back,  then,  over  this  review,  we  see  that  the  mind' 
is  at  every  stage  a  theatre  of  simultaneous  possibilitieB. 
Consciousness  consists  in  the  comparison  of  these  with  each 
other,  the  selection  of  some,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rest 
by  the  reinforcing  and  inhibiting  agency  of  attention.  The 
highest  and  most  elaborated  mental  products  are  filtered 
from  the  data  chosen  by  the  faculty  next  beneath,  cot  of 
the  mass  offered  by  the  faculty  below  that,  which  mass  in 
turn  was  sifted  from  a  still  larger  amount  of  yet  simpler 
material,  and  so  on.  The  mind,  in  short,  works  on  the 
data  it  receives  very  much  as  a  sculptor  works  ou  his  block 
of  stone.  In  a  sense  the  statue  stood  there  from  eterni^. 
But  there  were  a  thousand  different  ones  beside  it,  and 
the  sculptor  alone  is  to  thank  for  having  extricated  this  one 
from  the  rest  Just  so  the  world  of  each  of  ue,  howsoever 
different  our  several  views  of  it  may  be,  all  lay  embedded 
in  the  primordial  chaos  of  sensations,  which  gave  the  mere 
matter  to  the  thought  of  all  of  us  indifferently, 
if  we  like,  by  our  reasonings 
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Uaok  and  jointless  continuity  of  space  and  moTing  clouds 
of  swarming  atoms  which  science  calls  the  only  real  world. 
But  all  the  while  the  world  wt  feel  and  live  in  will  be  that 
which  our  ancestors  and  we,  by  slowly  cumulative  strokes 
of  choice,  have  extricated  out  of  this,  like  sculptors,  by 
simply  rejecting  certain  portions  of  the  given  stu£El  Other 
sculptors,  other  statues  from  the  same  stone  1  Other  minds, 
other  worlds  from  the  same  monotonous  and  inexpressive 
chaos  1  My  world  is  but  one  in  a  million  alike  embedded, 
alike  real  to  those  who  may  abstract  them.  How  different 
must  be  the  worlds  in  the  consciousness  of  ant»  cuttle-fish, 
or  crabl 

"^ut  in  my  mind  and  your  mind  the  rejected  portions  and 
the  selected  portions  of  the  original  world-stuff  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  same.  The  human  race  as  a  whole  largely 
agrees  as  to  what  it  shall  notice  and  name,  and  what  not. 
And  among  the  noticed  parts  we  select  in  much  the  same 
way  for  accentuation  and  preference  or  subordination  and 
dislike^  There  is,  however,  one  entirely  extraordinary  case 
in  which  no  two  men  ever  are  known  to  choose  alike.  One 
great  splitting  of  the  whole  universe  into  two  halves  is 
made  by  each  of  us ;  and  for  each  of  us  almost  all  of  the 
interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  halves ;  but  we  all  draw 
the  line  of  division  between  them  in  a  different  place. 
When  I  say  that  we  all  call  the  two  halves  by  the  same 
names,  and  that  those  names  are  'me'  and  *nGt-me^  re- 
spectively, it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  I  mean.  The  alto- 
gether unique  kind  of  interest  which  each  human  mind 
feels  in  those  parts  of  creation  which  it  can  call  nie  or  mine 
may  be  a  moral  riddle,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  psychologi- 
cal fact  No  mind  can  take  the  same  interest  in  his  neigh- 
bor's ?7i€  as  in  his  own.  The  neighbor's  me  falls  togethei 
with  all  the  rest  of  things  in  one  foreign  mass,  against  which 
his  own  me  stands  out  in  startling  relief.  Even  the  trodden 
worm,  as  Lotze  somewhere  says,  contrasts  his  own  suffer- 
ing self  with  the  whole  remaining  universe,  though  he  have 
no  clear  conception  either  of  himself  or  of  what  the  uni- 
verse may  be.    He  is  for  me  a  mere  part  of  the  world ; 
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for  him  it  is  I  who  am  the  mere  part.    Each  of  us  dichoto- 
mizes the  Kosmos  in  a  different  place. 

Descending  now  to  finer  work  than  this  first  general 
sketch,  let  us  in  the  next  chapter  try  to  trace  the  psy- 
chology  of  this  fact  of  self-consciousness  to  which  we  have 
thus  once  more  been  led. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  SELF. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Self  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
and  follow  it  up  to  its  most  delicate  and  subtle  form,  ad- 
Tancing  from  the  study  of  the  empirical,  as  the  Qermans 
call  ity  to  that  of  the  pure,  Ego. 

THE   BMPIBIOAIi   BEZiF   OB   MX. 

The  Empirical  Self  of  each  of  us  is  all  that  he  is 
tempted  to  call  by  the  name  of  me.  But  it  is  clear  that 
between  what  a  man  calls  me  and  what  he  simply  calls 
mine  the  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  We  feel  and  act  about 
certain  things  that  are  ours  very  much  as  we  feel  and  act 
about  ourselves.  Our  fame,  our  children,  the  work  of  our 
hands,  may  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  bodies  are,  jand  arouse 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  acts  of  reprisal  if  attacked. 
And  our  bodies  themselves,  are  they  simply  ours,  or  are 
they  na  ?  Certainly  men  have  been  ready  to  disown  their 
very  bodies  and  to  regard  them  as  mere  vestures,  or  even 
as  prisons  of  clay  from  which  they  should  some  day  be  glad 
to  escape.. 

We  see  then  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fluctuating 
material  The  same  object  being  sometimes  treated  as  a 
part  of  me,  at  other  times  as  simply  mine,  and  then  again 
as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  In_it8  widesi_ 
posMle  eense^  however,  a  marCa  Sdf  is  the  an/m  toted  of  ofl 
that  he  CAN  call  hia^  not  only  his  body  and  his  psychic  powers, 
but  hi8~  clothes  "andTliis  house,  his  wife  and  children,  his 
ancestors  TnjJ  friendsj,  His  reputation  and  works,  his  lands 
and  horses,  and  yacht  and  bank-account  All  these  things 
give  him  the  same  emotions.  If  they  wax  and  prosper,  he 
feels  triumphant ;  if  they  dwindle  and  die  away,  he  feels 
oast  down, — not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree  for  each 
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I  thing,  but  in  much  the  same  way  for  all.  Understanding 
the  Self  in  this  widest  sense,  we  may  begin  by  dividing  thai 
history  of  it  into  three  parts,  relating  respectively  to — 

1.  Its  constituents ; 

2.  The  feelings  and  emotions  they  arouse, — Sfif-fedingaf 

3.  The  actions  to  which  they  prompt, — Self -asking  and 
1  Self-jtreservalioTi. 


1.   The  conatitvents  of  the  Self  may  be  divided  into  t' 
classes,  those  which  make  up  respectively — 
(a)  The  material  Self ; 
(6)  The  social  Self ; 

(c)  The  spiritual  Self;  and 

(d)  The  pure  Ego. 

(a)  The  body  is  the  innermost  part  of  the  maierial  Self 
,  in  each  of  us ;  and  certain  parts  of  the  body  seem  more 
intimately  ours  than  the  rest.  The  clothes  come  next 
The  old  saying  that  the  human  person  is  composed  of 
three  parts — soul,  body  and  clothes — is  more  than  a  joke^ 
We  so  appropriate  our  clothes  and  identify  ourselves  witk 
them  that  there  are  few  of  us  who,  if  asked  to  chooM' 
between  having  a  beautiful  body  clad  in  raiment  perpeta- 
ally  shabby  and  unclean,  and  having  an  ugly  and  blemished 
form  alwa3'8  spotlessly  attired,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
before   making  a  decisive   reply.*     Next,  our   iininediata 

'  family  is  n.  part  of  ourselves.  Our  father  and  mother,  oar 
wife  and  babes,  are  bone  of  onr  bone  and  Sesh  of  our 

'  flesh.  When  they  die,  a  part  of  our  very  selves  is  gons. 
If  they  do  anything  wrong,  it  is  our  shame.  If  they  are 
insulted,  our  auger  flashes  forth  as  readily  as  if  we  stood  in 

I  their  place.  Our  home  comes  nest.  Its  scenes  are  part 
of  our  life ;  its  aspects  awaken  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
affection;  and  we  do  not  easily  forgive  the  stranger  who, 
in  ^'isitiug  it,  finds  fault  with  its  arrangements  or  treats  it 
with  contempt.  All  these  different  things  are  the  objects 
of  instinctive  preferences  coupled  with  the  most  impor- 
taut  practical  interests  of  life.  We  all  have  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  watch  over  our  body,  to  deck  it  with  clothing  of 
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mn  ornamental  sort^  to  cherisli  parents,  wife  and  babes, 
and  to  find  for  ourselyes  a  home  of  our  own  which  we  may 
liTe  in  and  *  improve/ 

An  equally  instinctive  impulse  drives  us  to  collect  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  collections  thus  made  become,  with  different 
d^prees  of  intimacy,  parts  of  our  empirical  selves.  The 
parts  of  our  wealth  most  intimately  ours  are  those  which 
are  saturated  with  our  labor.  There  are  few  men  who 
would  not  feel  personally  annihilated  if  a  life-long  con* 
struction  of  their  hands  or  brains — say  an  entomological 
collection  or  an  extensive  work  in  manuscript — were 
suddenly  swept  away.  The  miser  feels  similarly  towards 
his  gold,  and  although  it  is  true  that  a  part  of  our  depres- 
sion at  the  loss  of  possessions  is  due  to  our  feeling  that  we 
must  now  go  without  certain  goods  that  we  expected  the 
possessions  to  bring  in  their  train,  yet  in  every  case  there 
remains,  over  and  above  this,  a  sense  of  the  shrinkage  of 
our  personality,  a  partial  conversion  of  ourselves  to 
nothingness,  which  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  by 
itself.  We  are  all  at  once  assimilated  to  the  tramps  and 
poor  devils  whom  we  so  despise,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved farther  than  ever  away  from  the  happy  sons  oi 
earth  who  lord  it  over  land  and  sea  and  men  in  the  full- 
blown lustihood  that  wealth  and  power  can  give,  and 
before  whom,  stiffen  ourselves  as  we  will  by  appealing  to 
anti-snobbish  first  principles,  we  cannot  escape  an  emo- 
tion, open  or  sneaking,  of  respect  and  dread. 

(ft)  A  matCa  Social  Sdf  is  the  recognition  which  he  gets! 
from  his  mates.    We  are  not  only  gregarious  animals,  likingl 
to  be  in  sight  of  our  fellows,  but  we  have  an  innate  propen-| 
sitv  to  get  ourselves  noticed,  and  noticed  favorably,  bv  our  1 
Id^d.    No  more  fiendish  punishment  conld  be  de4ed.  I 
were  such  a  thing  physically  possible,  than  that  one  should 
be  turned  loose  in  society  and  remain  absolutely  unnoticed 
by  all  the  members  thereof.    If  no  one  turned  round  when 
we  entered,  answered  when  we  spoke,  or  minded  what  we 
did,  but  if  every  person  we  met '  cut  us  dead,'  and  acted  as 
if  we  were  non-existing  things,  a  kind  of  rage  and  impotent 
despair  would  ere  long  well  up  in  us,  from  which  the 
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cruellest  bodily  tortures  would  be  s,  relief ;  for  these  wouldj 
make  ua  feel  that,  however  bad  might  be  our  plight,  we  liadfl 
not  Buuk  to  such  a  depth  as  to  be  unworthy  of  attentioni 
ataU. 

Properly  speaktug,  a  man  has  as  many  social  selves  as 
there  are  individvals  who  recognize  htm  and  carry  an  iniage 
of  him  in  their  mind.  To  wound  any  one  of  these  his 
images  is  to  wound  him.*  But  as  the  individuals  who 
carry  the  images  fall  naturally  into  classes,  we  may  practi- 
cally  say  that  he  has  as  many  different  social  selves  as 
there  are  distinct  groups  of  persons  about  whose  opinion 
ha  cares.  He  generally  shows  a  different  side  of  himself 
to  each  of  these  different  groups.  Many  a  youth  who  is 
demure  enough  before  his  parents  and  teachers,  swears 
and  swaggers  like  a  pirate  among  his  '  tough  '  young  friends. 
"We  do  not  show  ourselves  to  our  children  as  to  our  club- 
companions,  to  our  customers  as  to  the  laborers  we  em- 
ploy, to  our  own  masters  and  employers  as  to  our  intimate 
friends.  From  this  there  results  what  practically  is  a 
division  of  the  man  into  several  selves ;  and  this  may  be  a 
discordant  splitting,  as  where  one  is  afraid  to  let  one  set  of 
his  acquaintances  know  him  as  he  is  elsewhere  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  perfectly  harmonious  division  of  labor,  as  where  one 
tender  to  his  children  is  stern  to  the  soldiers  or  prisoQers 
under  his  command. 

The  most  peculiar  social  self  which  one  is  apt  to  hare 
ia  in  the  mind  of  the  person  one  is  in  love  with.  The 
good  or  bad  fortunes  of  this  self  cause  the  most  intense 
elation  and  dejection — unreasonable  enough  as  measured 
by  every  other  standard  than  that  of  the  organic  feeling  of 
the  individual.  To  his  own  consciousness  he  is  not,  so  long 
aa  this  particular  social  self  fails  to  get  recognition,  and  .1 
when  it  is  recognized  his  contentment  passes  all  bounds. 

A  man's  fame,  good  or  bad,  and  his  honor  or  dishonor, 
are  names  for  one  of  his  social  selves.  The  particu]ar 
social  self  of  a  man  called  his  honor  is  usually  the  result 
of  one  of  those  splittings  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  is 
hig  image  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  '  set,'  which  exalts  or  con- 

*  "  Who  fllcbea  from  me  my  good  name,"  etc. 
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demxiB  him  as  he  conforms  or  not  to  certain  requirements  I 
that  may  not  be  made  of  one  in  another  walk  of  life.  Thusj 
a  layman  may  abandon  a  city  infected  with  cholera ;  but  a 
priest  or  a  doctor  would  think  such  an  act  incompatible 
with  his  honor.  A  soldier's  honor  requires  him  to  fight  or 
to  die  under  circumstances  where  another  man  can  apolo- 
gize or  run  away  with  no  stain  upon  his  social  self.  A 
judge,  a  statesman,  are  in  like  manner  debarred  by  the 
honor  of  their  cloth  from  entering  into  pecuniary  relations 
perfectly  honorable  to  persons  in  private  life.  Nothing  is 
commoner  than  to  hear  people  discriminate  between  their 
different  selves  of  this  sort :  "  As  a  man  I  pity  you,  but  as 
an  official  I  must  show  you  no  mercy ;  as  a  politician  I 
regard  him  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  moralist  I  loathe  him ;"  etc, 
etc.  What  may  be  called  '  club-opinion '  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  forces  in  life.*  The  thief  must  not  steal  from 
other  thieves  ;  the  gambler  must  pay  his  gambling-debts, 
though  he  pay  no  other  debts  in  the  world.  The  code  of 
honor  of  fashionable  society  has  throughout  history  been 
full  of  permissions  as  well  as  of  vetoes,  the  only  reason  for 
following  either  of  which  is  that  so  we  best  serve  one  of 

*"He  who  imagines  commeDdation  and  disgrace  not  to  be  strong 
motives  on  men  .  .  .  seems  little  skilled  in  the  nature  and  history  of  man- 
kind; the  greatest  part  whereof  he  shall  find  to  goTem  themselTes  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  by  this  law  of  fashion  ;  and  so  they  do  that  which  keeps 
them  in  reputation  with  their  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of  God  or  the 
magistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God*s  laws  some,  nay, 
most,  men  seldom  seriously  reflect  on;  and  amongst  those  that  do,  many, 
whilst  they  break  the  laws,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation, 
and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches :  and  as  tc  the  punishments  due 
from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  tMr 
censure  and  dislike  who  offends  against  the  fashion  and  opinion  of  the 
company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  himself  to.  Nor  is  there  one 
in  ten  thousand  who  is  stiff  and  insensible  enough  to  bear  up  under  the 
constant  dislike  and  condemnation  of  his  own  club.  He  must  be  of  a 
strange  and  unusual  constitution  who  can  content  himself  to  liye  in  con- 
slant  disgrace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society.  Solitude  many 
men  ha^e  sought  and  been  reconciled  to;  but  nobody  that  has  the  lea^ 
thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about  him  can  Utc  in  society  under  the 
constant  dislike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars  and  those  he  conyerses 
with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  human  sufferance:  and  he  must  be 
made  up  of  irreconcilable  contradictions  who  can  take  pleasure  in  com- 
pany and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and  disgrace  from  his  com^^uV^^v** 
(Loeke's  Essay,  boolL  n.  ch.  xxvm.  §  12.) 
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oar  social  selves.     Ton  mnat  not  lie  in  general,  bnt  you  j 
may  He  as  much  as  yon  please  if  asked  abont  yonr  relationa 
with  a  lady ;  yon  mast  accept  a  challenge  from  an  eqnal, 
bat  if  challenged   by  an  inferior  yon  may  laugh   him   to  ' 
soom :  these  are  examples  of  what  is  meant. 

(c)  By  the  Spiritual  Self,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the 
Empirical  Me,  I  mean  a  man's  inner  or  subjective  being,  bia 
psychic  faculties  or  dispoaitioiis,  taken  concretely ;  not  the 
bare  principle  of  personal  Unity,  or  'pure'  Ego,  which 
remains  still  to  be  discussed.     Tliese  psychic  dispositions 

tare  the  most  enduring  and  intimate  part  of  the  self,  that 
which  we  most  verily  seem  to  be.  We  take  a  purer  self- 
Batisfaction  wlien  we  think  of  our  ability  to  argue  and  dis- 
criminate, of  our  moral  sensibility  and  conscience,  of  our 
indomitable  will,  than  when  we  survey  any  of  our  other 
possessions.  Only  when  these  are  altered  is  a  man  said  to 
be  aliemttita  a  ee. 

Now  this  spiritual  self  may  be  considered  in  varioaa 
wayB.  We  may  divide  it  into  faculties,  as  just  instanced, 
isolating  them  one  from  another,  and  identifying  ourselves 
with  either  in  turn.  This  is  an  abstrad  way  of  dealing  with 
consciousness,  in  which,  as  it  actually  presents  itself,  a 
plurality  of  such  faculties  are  always  to  be  simultaneously 
found ;  or  we  may  insist  on  a  concrete  view,  and  then  the 
spiritual  self  in  us  will  be  either  the  entire  stream  of  our 
personal  consciousness,  or  the  present '  segment '  or  '  sec- 
tion '  *  of  that  stream,  according  as  we  take  a  broader  or  a 
narrower  view — both  the  stream  and  the  section  being  con- 
crete existences  in  time,  and  each  being  a  unity  after  its 
I  own  peculiar  kiniL  But  whether  we  take  it  abstractly  or 
concretely,  our  considering  the  spiritual  self  at  all  is  a 
I  reflectiTe  process,  is  the  result  of  our  abandoning  the  nut- 
I  ward-looking  point  of  view,  and  of  our  having  become  able 
to  think  of  subjectivity  as  such,  to  think  ourselves  <m  thinkers. 
This  attention  to  thought  as  such,  and  the  identifioatioD 
of  ourselves  with  it  rather  than  with  any  of  the  objects 
which  it  reveals,  is  a  momentous  and  in  some  respects  a 
rather  mysterious  operation,  of  wliich  we  nefid  here  only 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  exists;  and  tliitt  in  everyone, 
at  on  early  age,  the  distinction  between  thought  as  snoh, 
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and  wliat  it  is  '  of '  or  '  about/  has  become  familiar  to  the 
mind.  The  deeper  grounds  for  this  disoriminatioii  may 
poesiblj  be  hard  to  find ;  but  superficial  grounds  are  plen^ 
amd  near  at  hand.  Almost  anyone  will  tell  us  that  thought 
is  a  different  sort  of  existence  from  things,  because  many 
sorts  of  thought  are  of  no  things — e.g.9  pleasures,  pains, 
amd  emotions ;  others  are  of  non-existent  things — errors 
amd  fictions ;  others  again  of  existent  things,  but  in  a  form 
that  is  symbolic  and  does  not  resemble  them — abstract 
ideas  and  concepts ;  whilst  in  the  thoughts  that  do  resem- 
ble the  things  they  are  '  of '  (percepts,  sensations),  we  can 
feel,  alongside  of  tiie  thing  known,  the  thought  of  it  going 
on  as  an  altogether  separate  act  and  operation  in  the  mind. 

Now  this  subjective  life  of  ours,  distinguished  as  such 
so  clearly  from  the  objects  known  by  its  means,  may,  as 
aforesaid,  be  taken  by  us  in  a  concrete  or  in  an  abstract 
way.  Of  the  concrete  way  I  will  say  nothing  just  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  actual '  section '  of  the  stream  will  ere  long, 
in  our  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  unity  in 
consciousness,  play  a  very  important  part  The  abstract 
way  claims  our  attention  first.  If  the  stream  as  a  whole  is 
identified  with  the  Self  far  more  than  any  outward  thing,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  stream  abstracted  from  the  rest  is  so 
identified  in  an  altogether  peculiar  degree,  and  is  felt  by  all 
men  as  a  sort  of  innermost  centre  within  the  circle,  of  sanc- 
tuary within  the  citadel,  constituted  by  the  subjective  life 
as  a  whole.  Compared  with  this  element  of  the  stream, 
the  other  parts,  even  of  the  subjective  life,  seem  transient 
external  possessions,  of  which  each  in  turn  can  be  disowned, 
whilst  that  which  disowns  them  remains.  Now,  what  is' 
this  sdf  of  oiUthe  other  sdves  ? 

Probably  all  men  would  describe  it  in  much  the  same 
way  up  to  a  certain  poini     They  would  call  it  the  active  i 
element  in  all  consciousness ;  saying  that  whatever  quali-  i 
ties  a  man's  feelings  may  possess,  or  whatever  content  his  ■ 
thought  may  include,  there  is  a  spiritual  something  in 
him   which  seems  to  go  out  to  meet  these  qualities  and 
contents,  whilst  they  seem  to  come  in  to  be  received  by  it. 
It  is  what  welcomes  or  rejects.    It  presides  over  the  per-, 
oeption  of  sensations,  and  by  giving  or  withholding  its 
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aesent  it  inSaences  tlie  morementB  tbey  tend  to  aroasev 
It  18  the  home  of  interest, — not  the  pleasant  or  the  painful, 
not  even  pleasure  or  pain,  as  such,  but  that  within  us  to 
which  pleasure  and  pain,  the  ple&sant  and  the  painful,  speak.  I 
It  is  the  sonri'e  of  effort  and  attention,  and  the  place  from 
which  appear  to  emanate  the  fiats  of  the  will.  A  phjaiot- 
c^ist  who  should  reflect  upon  it  in  his  own  person  coald 
hardly  help,  I  should  think,  connecting  it  more  or  less 
vaguely  with  the  process  by  which  ideas  or  incoming  sensa- 
tions are  '  reflected '  or  pass  over  into  outward  acts.  Not 
necessarily  that  it  should  be.  this  process  or  the  mere  feel- 
iug  of  this  process,  but  that  it  should  be  in  some  close  waj  I 
rdaied  to  this  process ;  for  it  plays  a  part  analogous  to  it  in  J 
the  psychic  life,  being  a  sort  of  junction  at  which  sensorf 
ideas  terminate  and  from  which  motor  ideas  proceed,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  link  between  the  two.  Being  more  in- 
cessantly there  than  any  other  single  element  of  the  mental 
life,  the  other  elements  end  by  seeming  to  accrete  round  it 
and  to  belong  to  it.  It  become  opposed  to  them  as  the  per- 
manent is  opposed  to  the  changing  and  inconstant. 

One  may,  I  think,  nithout  fear  of  being  upset  by  any  I 
future  Galtonian  circulars,  believe  that  all  men  must  single  I 
out  from  the  rest  of  what  they  call  themselves  some  central  j 
principle  of  which  each  would  recognize  the  foregoing  to  be  ] 
a  fair  general  description,— accurate  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  | 
denote  what  is  meant,  and  keep  it  uncontused  with  other  1 
-,  things.  The  moment,  however,  they  came  to  closer  quarten  1 
with  it,  trying  to  defiue  more  accurately  its  precise  natore,  I 
we  should  find  opinions  beginning  to  diverge.  Some  would  I 
Bay  that  it  is  a  simple  active  substance,  the  soul,  of  which  I 
they  are  thus  ci-nscious ;  others,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  I 
fiction,  the  imaginary  being  denoted  by  the  pronoun  I ;  and  I 
between  these  extremes  of  opinion  all  sorts  of  iutermedisries  t 
would  be  found.  I 

Later  we  must  ourselves  discuss  them  all,  and  snfficient  I 
to  that  day  will  be  the  evil  thereof,  Noio,  let  us  try  to  I 
settle  for  ourselves  as  definitely  as  we  can,  just  bow  tliifl  1 
central  nucleus  of  the  Self  m&j/ee},  no  matter  whether  it  be  I 
a  Bpiritnal  substance  or  only  a  delusive  word.  I 

Foithiscentralpartof  the  Seliis/eff.   It  may  be  all  thftt  J 
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Transoendentalists  say  it  is,  and  all  that  Empirioisis  say  it 
is  into  the  bargain,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  no  mere  ens  raiioniSf 
cognized  only  in  an  intellectual  way,  and  no  mere  summation 
of  memories  or  mere  sound  of  a  word  in  our  ears.  It  is  some- 
thing with  which  we  also  have  direct  sensible  acquaintance, 
and  which  is  as  fully  present  at  any  moment  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  it  is  present,  as  in  a  whole  lifetime  of  such 
moments.  When,  just  now,  it  was  called  an  abstraction, 
that  did  not  mean  that,  like  some  general  notion,  it  could 
not  be  presented  in  a  particular  experience.  It  only  meant 
that  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  it  never  was  found  all 
alone.  But  when  it  is  found,  it  is  feU;  just  as  the  body  is 
felt,  the  feeling  of  which  is  also  an  abstraction,  because  never 
is  the  body  felt  all  alone,  but  always  together  with  other 
things.  Now  can  we  teU  more  precisely  in  what  the  feding  (^\ 
this  central  active  self  consists^ — not  necessarily  as  yet  what 
the  active  self  t9,  as  a  being  or  principle,  but  what  we  fed 
when  we  become  aware  of  its  existence  ? 

I  think  I  can  in  my^Qga  case  ;  and  as  what  I  say  will 
be  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  if  generalized  (as  indeed 
it  may  be  in  part  jnftppliVitl^lA  to  other  individually},  I  had 
bftttgy  gontimiTift  in  th^  firat  person,,  leaving  mxd|Q[^cription 

beaccepted  by  thosfl  to  whose  introspection  it  may  com- 
menditself^as  true^fti^d  confessing  my  inabilily  to  meet  the 
demands  of  pthersj-il^thezaihere  hs^,.. 

First  of  all,  I  am  aware  of  a  constant  play  of  furtherances ' 
Bud  hindrances  in  my  thinking,  of  checks  and  releases,  ten- 
dencies which  run  with  desire,  and  tendencies  which  run  the 
other  way.  Among  the  matters  I  think  of,  some  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  thought's  interests,  whilst  others 
play  an  unfriendly  part  thereto.  The  mutual  inconsisten- 
cies and  agreements,  reinforcements  and  obstructions,  which 
obtain  amonst  these  objective  matters  reverberate  back- 
wards and  produce  what  seem  to  be  incessant  reactions  of 
my  spontaneity  upon  them,  welcoming  or  opposing,  appro- 
priating or  disowning,  striving  with  or  against,  saying  yes 
or  no.  This  palpitating  inward  life  is,  in  me,  that  central 
nucleus  which  I  just  tried  to  describe  in  terms  that  all  men 
might  use. 

But  when  I  forsake  such  general  descriptions  and  grap-  \ 
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pie  with  particalars,  coming  to  the  closest  possil 

with  the  facta,  it  is  difficvltj^or  me  to  detect  in  the  activity  any 

purely  spiritual  dement  at  all.      Whenever  my  inlrospectiva 

glance  awxxeds  in  turning  round  quickly  enough  to  catch  one  of 

these  manifestations  of  spoiUaveity  in  the  ad.,  aU.  it  can  ever  feel 

distinctly  is  some  bodily  process,  for  the  most  part  talcing  ^aca 

within  the  head.     Omitting  for  a  moment  what  is  obst 

these  introspective  results,  let  me  try  to  state  those  partica-  J 

IflTB  which  to  my  own  consciousness  seem  indubit&ble  and] 

distinct. 

In  the  first  place,  the  acts  of  attending,  assenting,  ne- 
gating, making  an  effort,  are  felt  as  movements  of  some- 
thing in  the  head.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  describe 
these  movements  quite  eiacUy.  In  attending  to  either  a 
idea  or  a  sensation  belonging  to  a  particular  sense-sphera,! 
the  movement  is  the  adjustment  of  the  sense-organ,  felt  a 
it  occurs,  I  cannot  think  in  visual  terms,  for  example, 
without  feeling  a  fluctuating  play  of  pressures,  converg- 
ences, divergences,  and  accommodations  in  my  eyeballs. 
The  direction  in  which  the  object  is  conceived  to  lie  deter- 
mines the  character  of  these  movements,  the  feeling  of 
which  becomes,  for  my  conscioasnesa,  identified  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  make  myself  ready  to  receive  the  visible 
thing.  My  brain  appears  to  me  as  if  all  shot  a 
lines  of  direction,  of  which  I  have  become  conscious  as  my^ 
attention  has  shifted  from  one  sense-organ  to  auothei 
passing  to  successive  outer  things,  or  in  following  trains  o 
varying  sense -ideas. 

When  I  try  to  remember  or  reflect,  the  movements  in 
question,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  the  periphery, 
seem  to  come  from  the  periphery  inwards  and  feel  like  & 
sort  of  vnthdratvnl  from  the  outer  world.  As  far  as  I  c 
detect,  these  feelings  are  due  to  an  actual  rolling  outwai 
and  upwards  of  the  eyeballs,  such  as  I  believe  occurs  il 
me  in  sleep,  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  their  action  in  fixJ 
eting  a  physical  thing.  In  reasoning,  I  find  that  I  am  ap| 
to  have  a  kind  of  vaguely  localized  diagram  in  my  min^^ 
with  the  various  fractional  objects  of  the  thought  disposed 
at  particular  points  thereof ;  and  the  oscillations  of  my  at- 
tention from  one  of  them  to  another  are  most  distinctly  felt 
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as  altemaiioiis  of  direction  in  moyements  oocnrring  inside 
the  head.* 

In  consenting  and  negating,  and  in  making  a  mental 
effort,  the  moyements  seem  more  complex,  and  I  find  them 
harder  to  describe.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  glottis 
plaj  a  great  part  in  these  operations,  and,  less  distinctly, 
the  movements  of  the  soft  palate,  etc.,  shutting  off  the  pos- 
terior nares  from*  the  mouth.  My  glottis  is  like  a  sensitive 
yalye,  intercepting  my  breath  instantaneously  at  every 
mental  hesitation  or  felt  aversion  to  the  objects  of  my 
thought,  and  as  quickly  opening,  to  let  the  air  pass  through 
my  throat  and  nose,  the  moment  the  repugnance  is  over- 
come. The  feeling  of  the  movement  of  this  air  is,  in  me, 
one  strong  ingredient  of  the  feeling  of  assent  The  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  brow  and  eyelids  also  respond 
very  sensitively  to  every  fluctuation  in  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  what  comes  before  my  mind. 

In  ^ort  of  any  sort,  contractions  of  the  jaw-muscles  and 
of  those  of  respiration  are  added  to  those  of  the  brow  and 
glottis,  and  thus  the  feeling  passes  out  of  the  head  proper- 
ly so  called.  It  passes  out  of  the  head  whenever  the  wel- 
coming or  rejecting  of  the  object  is  strongly  felt  Then  a 
set  of  feelings  pour  in  from  many  bodily  parts,  all '  expres- 
sive' of  my  emotion,  and  the  head-feelings  proper  are 
swallowed  up  in  this  larger  mass. 

In  a  sense,  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  one  per-  \ 
son  at  least,  the  ^Sdf  of  advea^*  when  carffvUy  examined^  \ 
%8  found  to  consist  mainly  of  the  collection  of  these  peevUar 
motions  in  the  head  or  between  the  head  and  throat.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  this  is  aU  it  consists  of,  for  I 
fully  realize  how  desperately  hard  is  introspection  in  this 
field.  But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  these  cephalic  motions  are 
the  portions  of  my  innermost  activity  of  which  I  am  most 
distinctly  aware.  If  the  dim  portions  which  I  cannot  yet 
define  should  prove  to  be  like  unto  these  distinct  portions 
in  me,  and  I  Uke  other  men,  it  wotdd  fcUow  that  our  entire 
feding  of  spirittud  activity  ^  or  what  commonly  passes  by  that 


*  For  some  farther  remarks  on  these  feelings  of  movement  see  the 
next  chapter. 
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name,  is  reaRy  a  fedtng  of  bodily  activities  whose  exact  naiurtt 

is  by  most  men  overlooked.  I 

Now,  without  pledging  ourselves  in  any  v&j  to  adopt  thiaf 
hypotlieab,  let  U3  dally  with  it  for  a  while  to  see  to  wliail 
couseqiieuces  it  might  lead  if  it  were  triie.  1 

lu  the  iirst  place,  the  uuclear  part  of  the  Self,  inter-  I 
mediary  between  ideas  and  overt  acts,  would  he  a  collection  I 
of  activities  physiologically  iu  no  essential  way  different  I 
from  the  overt  acts  themselves.     If  we  divide  all  possible  J 
physiological    acts    into    adjustments    and   executions,   th»1 
nuclear  self  would  be  the  adjustments  collectively  consid-a 
ereil ;  and  the  less  intimate,  more  shifting  self,  so  far  aa  I 
it  was  active,  would  be  the  executions.     But  both  adjust- 
ments and  executions  would  obey  the  reflex  type.     Both 
would  be  the  result  of  seusorial  and  ideational  prooesses 
discharging  either  into  each  other  within  the  brain,  or  into 
muscles  and  other  parts  outside.     The  peculiarity  of  the 
adjustments  would   be  that  they  are  minimal  reflexes,  few 
in  number,  incessantly  repeated,  constant  amid  great  flac- 
tuations  in  the  rest  of   the  mind's  content,  and  entirely 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  except  through  their  uses 
in  furthering  or  inhibiting  the  presence  of  various  things, 
and  actions  before  consciousness.     These  characters  would 
naturally  keep  us  from  introspectively  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  them  in  detail,  whilst  they  would  at  the  same  time 
make  as  aware  of  them  as  a  coherent  group  of  processes, 
strongly  contrasted  with  all  the  other  things  consciousness 
contained, — even  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  '  Self,' 
material,  social,  or  spiritual,  as  the  case  might  be.     They 
are  reactions,  and  they  are  primary  reactions.     Everything 
arouses  them  ;   for  objects   which   have   no   other   effects 
will  for  a  moment  contract  the  brow  and  make  the  glottis 
close.     It  is  as  if  all  that  visited  the  mind  had  to  stand  an 
entrance-examination,  and  just  show  its  face  so  as  to  be 
either  approved  or  sent  back.     These  primary  reactiona 
are  like  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  the  door.     In   the 
midst   of   psychic   change   they   are   the   permanent  core 
of  turnings -to  wards  and  turnings- from,  of  yieldings  and 
arrests,  which  naturally  seem  central  and  interior  in  conf 
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parison  witli  the  foreign  matters,  apropos  to  which  they 
OGCQT,  and  hold  a  sort  of  orbitratiug,  decisive  position,  quite 
unlike  tliat  held  by  any  of  tlie  other  coQRtitueuta  of  the  Me. 
It  woold  not  1)6  aurprieing,  then,  if  we  were  to  feel  them  as  1 
the  birthplace  of  conclusioDs  and  the  starting  point  of  acts, 
or  if  they  came  to  appear  as  what  we  called  a  while  back 
the  'sanctuary  withiii  the  eitoilel'  of  our  personal  life.*        ' 

I         •  Wundt'B  actouiil  of  Self-couBciousncM  iJcscrvcs  lo  bt'  compared  with 
r  Ibis.     Wbat  I  bitve  ciilled  '  adjuslmculB '  he  calls  processiia  of  '  Appercep- 
tion.'   "In  tbia development  (of  coiiBdousDi!e«)oi]epBrliculargroupof  per- 
cepts claima  a  promlaeDt  slgDificHnce,  namely,  tlioee  of  which  (he  spring 
llu  In  oureeives.     The  images  of  fteliugs  we  get  from  our  own  body,  Had 
the  rDpreseuUttloDH  of  our  owu  uiovemeniB  distiugulah  themaelvea  from  all 
oUien  by  fonniug  a  pfrmanenl  group.     As  Uiere  are  aiways  some  musclea 
in  ■  state  either  of  tenaiun  or  of  activity  It  followa  thai  we  never  lack  S 
•cnae,  either  dim  or  clear,  of  the  positlona  or  movements  of  our  body.  .  .  . 
,  This  pcnnancnt  acnac.  moreover,  has  this  peculiorily,  Ihut  we  arc  aware  of 
L  our  power  at  any  moment  voiunlariiy  to  arouse  any  one  of  its  ingredlenta, 
I'  We  excite  the  sensalious  of  movement  Immediately  by  auch  Impulaea  of  the 
F  will  as  abal!  arouse  the  movemeDls  themselves;  and  we  excite  the  viaual 
■  snd  tactile  feelings  of  our  iMHly  by  the  voltiDlary  movemcDt  of  our  organi 
of  Beose.      So  we   come  to  conceive  ibid  permiment  mass  of   fcebug  ua 
Immediately  or  remotely  subject  lo  our  will,  and  call  ll  the  atiueioutnut  oj 
wmtf.     This  self -consciousness  Is.  ut  the  outset,  Ihoroiigbly  aensalional, 
I   .  .  .  only  gradually  the  second-named  of  its  characters,  its  subjection  to 
ti  Mir  will,  attains  predominance.     In  proportion  as  the  apperception  of  all 
K  flor  menial  objects  appears  to  us  aa  an  Inwnrd  exercise  of  will,  does  our 
'  ielf -consciousness  begin  both  to  widen  itself  and  lo  narrow  itself  at  the 
■une  time.     It  widens  itself  in  tbat  every  mental  act   whatever  comes  to 
atand  in  relation  to  our  Willi  "nd  It  narrows  itself  In  that  ll  conceulratin 
Itself  more  and  more  upon  the  inner  activity  of  apiicrcepllon.  over  against 
which  our  own  body  nnd  all  the  representations  connected  with  it  appear 
■B  external  objects,  different  from  our  proper  self.    This  consciousness, 
conlmcled  down  lo  the  process  of  apperception,  we  call  our  Ego  ;  and  the 
apperception  of  menial  objects  in  general,  may  thus,  after  LeibnitK,  be 
destgnaled  as  tbe  raising  of  them  Into  o«r  self- consciousness.     Thus  the 
oalursl  developmpnt  of  self -consciousness  implicitly  involves  the  most 
■bstrnct  forms  In  which  ibis  faculty  has  been  described  In  phlloaophy;  only 
pbllowpby  is  fond  of  placing  the  abstract  ego  at  the  outset,  and  so  revers- 
ing the  process  of  development.     Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
oomplelely  abstract  ego  [as  pure   activity],   although  suggested  by  the 
natural  development  of  our  consciousness,  la  never  actually  found  therein. 
The  moat  apeculatlve  of  philosophers  Is  incapable  of  disjoiiiing  his  ego 
from  those  bodily  feelings  and  images  wbicb  form  the  incessant  back- 
ground  of  his  awarencsa  of  him-"elf.    The  notion  of  his  ego  as  such  is,  like 
every  notion,  derived  from  sensibility,  for  the  process  of  apperception  itself 
conies  to  our  knowledge  chiefly  through  those  feelings  of  tension  [what  I 
have  above  called  inward  adjustments]  which  accompany  It."    {Pbyslokv 
jUche  Psychologle,  Ste  Aufi,  Bd.  n,  pp.  317-19.) 
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If  tliey  really  were  the  ianermoat  sanctuary,  the  vliu 
mate  oue  of  all  the  selves  whose  being  we  cau  ever  directly 
experience,  it  would  follow  that  oR  that  is  experienced  is, 

I  strictly  considered,  objective;  that  this  Objective  falls  aaon- 
der  into  two  contrasted  parts,  one  realized  as  '  Self,'  the 

I  other  as  '  not-Self ;  "^  and  that  over  and  above  these  parts 
there  is  nothing  save  the  fact  that  they  are  known,  the  fact 
of  the  stream  of  thought  being  there  as  the  indispensable 
subjective  condition  of  their  being  experienced  at  all.  But 
this  condition  of  the  experience  is  not  one  of  the  things  ex 
fierieiwetl  at  the  moment ;  this  knowing  is  not  immediately 
known.  It  is  only  known  iu  subsequent  reflection.  Instead^ 
then,  of  the  stream  of  thought  being  one  of  con-sciousness, 
"  thinking  its  own  existence  along  with  whatever  else  it 
thinks,"  (as  Ferrier  says)  it  might  be  better  called  a  stream 
of  Sctojuuess  pure  and  simple,  thinking  objects  of  some  of 
which  it  makes  what  it  calls  a  '  Me,'  and  only  aware  of  its 
'  pure '  Self  in  an  abstract,  hypothetic  or  conceptual  way. 
Each  '  section '  of  the  stream  would  then  be  a  bit  of  scioaa* 
ness  or  knowledge  of  this  sort,  including  and  contemplat- 
ing its  '  me '  and  its '  not-me '  as  objects  which  work  nut  their 
drama  together,  but  not  yet  including  or  contemplating  its 
own  subjective  being.  The  scionsness  in  question  would  ba 
the  Thinker,  and  the  existence  of  this  thinker  would  be  given 
to  UB  rather  as  a  logical  postulate  than  as  that  direct  inner 
perception  of  spiritual  activity  which  we  naturally  believe 
ourselves  to  have.  '  Matter,'  as  something  behind  physical 
phenomena,  is  a  postulate  of  this  sort.  Between  the  postu- 
lated Matter  and  the  postulated  Thinker,  the  sheet  of  phe- 
nomena would  then  swing,  some  of  them  (the  'realities') 
pertainiug  more  to  the  matter,  others  (the  fictions,  opinions, 
and  errors)  pertaining  more  to  the  Thinker.  But  who  tho 
Thinker  would  be,  or  how  many  distinct  Thinkers  we  onght 
to  suppose  in  the  universe,  would  all  be  subjects  for  an 
ulterior  metaphysical  inquiry. 

Speculations  like  this  traverse  common-seuse;  and  not 
only  do  they  traverse  common  sense  (which  in  philosophy 
IB  no  insuperable  objection)  but  they  contradict  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  every  philosophic  school.  Spin* 
taalists,  trnusceudbutaliets,  and  empiricists  alike  admit  in 
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OB  a  continual  direct  perception  of  the  thinking  activity  in 
the  concrete  However  thej  may  otherwise  disagree,  Uiey 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  cordiality  of  their  recognition  of 
onr  ihougJds  as  the  one  sort  of  existent  which  skepticism 
cannot  touch.*  I  will  therefore  treat  the  last  few  pages  as 
a  parenthetical  digression,  and  from  now  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  revert  to  the  path  of  common-sense  again.  I  mean 
by  this  that  I  will  continue  to  assume  (as  I  haye  assumed 
all  along,  especially  in  the  last  chapter)  a  direct  awareness 
of  the  process  of  our  thinking  as  such,  simply  insisting  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  even  more  inward  and  subtle  phenome- 
non than  most  of  us  suppose.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
volume,  however,  I  may  permit  myself  to  revert  again  to  the 
doubts  here  provisionally  mooted,  and  will  indulge  in  some 
metaphysical  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

At  present,  then,  the  only  conclusion  I  come  to  is  the 
following :    That  (in  some  persons  at  least)  the  part  of  the 
innermost  Self  which  is  most  vividly  felt  turns  out  to  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  cephalic  move-  | 
ments  of  '  adjustments '  which,  for  want  of  attention  and  { 
reflection,  usually  fail  to  be  perceived  and  classed  as  what  j 
they  are ;  that  over  and  above  these  there  is  an  obscurer 
feeling  of  something  more;  but  whether  it  be  of  fainter 
physiological  processes,  or  of  nothing  objective  at  all,  but  i 
rather  of  subjectivity  as  such,  of  thought  become  '  its  own 
object,'  must  at  present  remain  an  open  question, — ^like  the 
question  whether  it  be  an  indivisible  active  soul-substance,  ! 
or  the  question  whether  it  be  a  personification  of  the  pronoun  • 
I,  or  any  other  of  the  guesses  as  to  what  its  nature  may  \ 

be.  ! 

Farther  than  this  we  cannot  as  yet  go  clearly  in  our 
analysis  of  the  Self  s  constituents.  So  let  us  proceed  to  the 
emotions  of  Self  which  they  arouse. 

2.  S1DIiF-FIQDIjIN(». 

These  are  primarily  adf-compUwenqf  and  adf^ataaaitB' 
fadiark    Of  what  is  called  '  self-love,'  I  will  treat  a  little 

*The  only  exception  I  know  of  is  M.  J.  Souriau,  in  his  important 
article  in  the  Revue  Philosophique,  vol.  xzn.  p.  449.  M.  Souriau's  con- 
chisloii  If '  que  la  conadence  n'existe  pas '  (p.  472). 
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farther  on.  Language  has  aynonyma  enough  for  both  pri- 1 
marj  feelings.  Thus  pride,  conceit,  vanity,  seU-esteem,! 
arrogance,  vainglory,  oii  the  one  hand;  and  on  tlie  other  I 
modesty,  humility,  coniusion,  diffidence,  ehame,  morti£ca-  I 
tion,  contrition,  the  sense  of  obloquy  and  personal  despair.  I 
I  These  two  opposite  classes  of  affection  aeem  to  be  direct  and  1 
(  elementary  endowments  of  our  nature.  Associationista  I 
would  have  it  that  they  ate,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  I 
phenomena  arising  from  a  rapid  computation  of  the  sensi-  I 
ble  pleasures  or  pains  to  which  our  prosperous  or  debased  I 
personal  predicament  is  likely  to  lead,  the  sum  of  the  repre-  I 
sented  pleasures  forming  the  self- satisfaction,  and  the  snm  I 
of  the  represented  pains  forming  the  opposite  feeling  of  1 
/  shame.  No  doubt,  when  we  are  self-satisfied,  we  do  fondly 
rehearse  all  possible  rewards  for  our  desert,  and  when  in  a 
fit  of  self-despair  we  forebode  evil.  But  the  mere  expecta- 
tion of  reward  is  not  the  self-satisfaction,  and  the  mere  i 
apprehension  of  the  evil  is  not  the  self-despair,  for  there  is  I 
a  certain  average  tone  of  self-feeling  which  each  one  of  na  T 
carries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  independent  of  tha  i 
\  objective  reasons  we  may  have  for  satisfaction  or  discontent  I 
That  is,  a  very  meanly-conditioned  man  may  abound  in  j 
unfaltering  conceit,  and  one  whose  success  in  life  is  secure  I 
and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  may  remain  difQdent  of  bis  I 
powers  to  the  end. 

One  may  say,  however,  that  the  normal  provocative  of 
self-feeling  is  one's  actual  success  or  failure,  and  the  good 
or  bad  actual  position  one  holds  in  the  world.  "  He  put  in 
his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum,  and  said  what  a  good  boy 
am  I."  A  man  with  a  broadly  extended  empirical  Ego, 
with  powers  that  have  uniformly  brought  him  success,  with 
place  and  wealth  and  friends  and  fame,  is  not  likely  to  bo 
visited  by  the  morbid  diffidences  and  doubts  about  himself 
which  he  bad  when  he  was  a  boy.  "  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  which  I  have  planted  ?"  *  Whereas  he  who  has 
made  one  blunder  after  another,  and  still  lies  in  middle  Ufo 
among  the  failures  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  liable  to  grow 


*  See  the  excellent  reni&rks  by  Prof.  Bttla  on  the  '  Emotion  of 
tn  liU  '  Bmutlons  and  tlie  Will.' 
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all  sioklied  o'er  with  self-distmst,  and  to  shrink  from  trials 
with  which  his  powers  can  really  cope. 

The  emotions  themselves  of  self-satisfaction  and  abase- 
ment are  of  a  unique  sort,  each  as  worthy  to  be  classed  as 
a  primitive  emotional  species  as  are,  for  example,  rage  or 
pain.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  physiognomical  expres- 
sion. In  self-satisfaction  the  extensor  muscles  are  inner- 
yatedy  the  eye  is  strong  and  glorious,  the  gait  rolling  and 
elastic,  the  nostril  dilated,  and  a  peculiar  smile  plays  upon 
the  lips.  This  whole  complex  of  symptoms  is  seen  in  an 
exquisite  way  in  lunatic  asylums,  which  always  contain 
some  patients  who  are  literally  mad  with  conceit,  and 
whose  fatuous  expression  and  absurdly  strutting  or  swag- 
gering gait  is  in  tragic  contrast  with  their  lack  of  any 
valuable  personal  quality.  It  is  in  these  same  castles  of 
despair  that  we  find  the  strongest  examples  of  the  opposite 
physiognomy,  in  good  people  who  think  they  have  com- 
mitted *  the  unpardonable  sin '  and  are  lost  forever,  who 
crouch  and  cringe  and  slink  from  notice,  and  are  unable  to 
speak  aloud  or  look  us  in  the  eye.  Like  fear  and  like 
anger,  in  similar  morbid  conditions,  these  opposite  feelings 
of  Self  may  be  aroused  with  no  adequate-  exciting  cause. 
And  in  fact  we  ourselves  know  how  the  barometer  of  our 
self-esteem  and  confidence  rises  and  falls  from  one  day  to 
another  through  causes  that  seem  to  be  visceral  and  organic 
rather  than  rational,  and  which  certainly  answer  to  no  cor- 
responding variations  in  the  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
by  our  friends.  Of  the  origin  of  these  emotions  in  the  race, 
we  can  speak  better  when  we  have  treated  of — 

8.  SniiF-SmBKINO  Ain>  SlDIJ*.PBBSI!BVATIOir. 

These  words  cover  a  large  number  of  our  fundamental] 
instinctive  impulses.  We  have  those  of  hodU^  sdf-seehingf  I 
those  of  sodoi  a^-aeeMng^  and  those  of  spiritual  adf -seeking.  I 

All  the  ordinary  useful  refiex  actions  and  movements 
of  alimentation  and  defence  are  acts  of  bodily  self-preser- 
vation.   Fear  and  anger  prompt  to  acts  that  are  useful 
in  the  same  way.    Whilst  if  by  self-seeking  we   mean  I 
the  providing  for  the  future  as  distinguished  from  main-  \ 
taining  the  present,  we   must  class  both  anger  and  fear  i 
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with  tlie  hunting,  the  acquisitive,  the  home-constmcting 
and  the  tool-constructing  inatiucts,  as  impulses  to  self- 
iking  of  the  bodily  kind.  Really,  however,  these  latter 
fitiucts,  with  amativeness,  parental  fondoeBs,  curiosity 
id  emulation,  seek  not  only  the  development  of  the 
idily  Self,  but  that  of  the  material  Self  in  the  widest  pos- 
ble  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  social  self-setHng,  in  turn,  is  carried  on  directly 
through  our  amativeness  and  friendliness,  our  desire  to 
I  please  and  attract  notice  and  admiration,  our  emulation 
Land  jealousy,  our  love  of  glory,  iniiuence,  and  power, 
and  indirectly  throngh  whichever  of  the  material  self- 
seeking  impulses  prove  serviceable  as  means  to  social 
ends.  That  the  direct  social  self-seeking  impulses  are 
probably  pure  instincts  is  easily  seen.  The  noteworthy 
thing  about  the  desire  to  be  '  recognized '  by  others  is  that 
its  strength  has  so  little  to  do  with  tlie  worth  of  the  recog- 
nition computed  in  sensational  or  rational  terms.  We  are 
crazy  to  get  a  visiting-list  whicli  shall  be  large,  to  be  able 
to  say  when  any  one  is  mentioned,  "  Oh  !  I  know  him  well," 
and  to  be  bowed  to  in  the  street  by  half  the  people  we 
meet.  Of  course  distinguished  friends  and  admiring 
recognition  are  the  most  desirable — Thackeray  somewhero 
asks  his  readers  to  confess  whether  it  would  not  give 
each  of  them,  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  be  met  walking  down 
Pall  Mall  with  a  duke  on  either  arm.  But  in  default  of 
dukes  and  envious  salutations  almost  anything  will  do  for 
some  of  us;  and  there  is  a  whole  race  of  beings  to-day 
whose  passion  is  to  keep  their  names  in  the  newspapers, 
no  matter  under  what  heading,  'arrivals  and  departures,' 
'  personal  paragraphs,'  '  interviews,' — gossip,  even  scandal, 
will  suit  them  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  Guitean, 
Garfield's  assassin,  is  an  example  of  the  extremity  to  which 
this  sort  of  cra\-ing  for  the  notoriety  of  priut  may  go  m  s 
pathological  case.  The  newspapers  bounded  his  mental 
horizon  ;  and  in  the  poor  wretch's  prayer  on  the  scaffold, 
one  of  the  most  heartfelt  expressions  was :  "  The  newspaper 
press  of  this  land  has  a  big  bill  to  settle  with  thee,  O  Lord  I'' 

Not  only  the  people  but  the  places  and  things  I  kni 
enlarge  my  Self  in  a  sort  of  metaphoric  social  way. 
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me  connait,*  as  the  French  workman  says  of  the  implement 
he  can  use  welL  So  that  it  comes  about  that  persons  for 
whose  opinion  we  care  nothing  are  nevertheless  persons 
whose  notice  we  woo ;  and  that  many  a  man  truly  great, 
many  a  woman  truly  fastidious  in  most  respects,  will  take  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  dazzle  some  insignificant  cad  whose 
whole  personality  they  heartily  despise. 

Under  the  head  of  spiritual  s^-seehing  ought  to  bel 
included  every  impulse  towards  psychic  progress,  whether 
intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  that  com- 
monly passes  for  spiritual  self-seeking  in  this  narrow  sense 
is  only  material  and  social  self-seeking  beyond  the  grave. 
In  the  Mohammedan  desire  for  paradise  and  the  Christian 
aspiration  not  to  be  damned  in  hell,  the  materiality  of  the 
goods  sought  is  undisguised.  In  the  more  positive  and 
refined  view  of  heaven  many  of  its  goods,  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints  and  of  our  dead  ones,  and  the  presence  of  God, 
are  but  social  goods  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  It  is  only 
the  search  of  the  redeemed  inward  nature,  the  spotlessness 
from  sin,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  that  can  count  as 
spiritual  self-seeking  pure  and  undefiled. 

But  this  broad  external  review  of  the  facts  of  the  life  Oi 
the  Self  will  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the 

BIVAIiBT  AND  OOXFIiICT  OF  THB  DIFFSBENT  SEIjVBS. 

With  most  objects  of  desire,  physical  nature  restricts  our 
choice  to  but  one  of  many  represented  goods,  and  even  so  it 
is  here.  I  am  often  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing by  one  of  my  empirical  selves  and  relinquishing  the  rest 
Not  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  both  handsome  and 
fat  and  well  dressed,  and  a  great  athlete,  and  make  a  million 
a  year,  be  a  wit,  a  hon-vivant^  and  a  lady-killer,  as  well  as  a 
philosopher;  a  philanthropist,  statesman,  warrior,  and 
African  explorer,  as  well  as  a  'tone-poet'  and  saint. .  But 
the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  The  millionaire's  work 
would  run  counter  to  the  saint's ;  the  bon-vivant  and  the 
philanthropist  would  trip  each  other  up ;  the  philosopher 
and  the  lady-killer  could  not  well  keep  house  in  the  same 
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tenement  of  clay.  Sucli  different  characters  may 
ablj  at  the  outset  of  life  be  alike  possible  to  a  man.  Si 
to  make  auy  one  of  them  actual,  the  rest  must  more  or  lei 
be  suppressed.  So  the  seeker  of  his  truest,  etroDgest, 
deepest  self  must  review  the  list  carefully,  and  pick  out  the 
one  on  which  to  stake  his  salvatiou.  All  other  selvea 
thereupon  become  unreal,  but  the  fortunes  of  this  self  are 
real.  Its  failures  are  real  failures,  its  triumphs  real  tri- 
umphs, carrying  shame  and  gladness  with  them.  This  is 
as  strong  an  example  as  there  is  of  that  selective  indnstry 
of  the  miod  on  which  I  insisted  some  pages  back  (p.  S284  ft). 
Our  thought,  incessantly  deciding,  among  many  things  c^ 
a  kind,  which  ones  for  it  shall  be  realities,  here  chooseB 
one  of  many  possible  selves  or  characters,  and  forthwiUb 
reckons  it  no  shame  to  fail  in  any  of  those  not  odoptefl 
expressly  as  its  own. 

I,  who  for  the  time  have  staked  my  all  on  being  s 
psychologist,  am  mortified  if  others  know  much  mors 
psychology  than  I.  But  I  am  contented  to  wallow  in  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  Greek.  My  deficiencies  there  give  me 
no  sense  of  personal  humiliation  at  all.  Had  I'  pretensions* 
to  be  a  liuguist,  it  would  have  been  Just  the  reverse.  So 
we  have  the  parados  of  a  man  shamed  to  death  because  be 
is  only  the  second  pugilist  or  the  second  oarsman  in  the 
world.  That  he  is  able  to  beat  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe  minus  one  is  nothing ;  he  has  '  pitted '  himself  to 
beat  that  one  ;  and  as  long  as  he  doesn't  do  that  nothing 
else  counts.  He  is  to  his  own  regard  as  if  he  were  not,  in- 
deed he  is  not. 

Yonder  puny  fellow,  however,  whom  every  one  can  beal 
suffers  no  chagrin  about  it,  for  he  has  long  ago  abandoned' 
the  attempt  to  'carry  that  line,'  as  the  merchants  say, 
self  at  all.     With  no  attempt  there  can  be  no  fail 
no  failure  no  humiliation.     So  our  self-feeling  in  this  world'' 
depends  entirely  on  what  we  back  ourselves  to  be  and  do. 
It  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  our  actualities  to  our  sap- 
posed  potentialities ;  a  fraction  of  which  our  pretensions 
are  the  denominator  and  the  numerator  our  success :  thoa, 

8elf-e8teem=p — i — -■ Such  a  fraction  may  be  inoreMed 
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as  well  b J  diTniniBhiTig  the  denominator  as  bj  increasing  the 
numerator.*    To  give  up  pretensions  is  as  blessed  a  relief  ad 
to  get  them  gratified ;  and  where  disappointment  is  incessant 
and  the  struggle  unending,  this  is  what  men  will  always  da 
The  history  of  eyangelical  theology,  with  its  contiction  of 
sin,  its  self-despair,  and  its  abandonment  of  salvation  by 
works,  is  the  deepest  of  possible  examples,  but  we  meet 
others  in  every  walk  of  life.    There  is  the  strangest  light- 
ness about  the  heart  when  one's  nothingness  in  a  particular 
line  is  once  accepted  in  good  faith.    AU  is  not  bitterness  in 
the  lot  of  the  lover  sent  away  by  the  final  inexorable  '  No.* 
Many  Bostonians,  crede  experto  (and  inhabitants  of  other! 
cities,  too,  I  fear),  would  be  happier  women  and  men  to-day,  1 
if  they  could  once  for  all  abandon  the  notion  of  keeping  up  1 
a  Musical  Self,  and  without  shame  let  people  hear  them  I 
call  a  symphony  a  nuisance.     How  pleasant  is  the  day  when  I 
we  give  up  striving  to  be  young,— or  slender !  Thank  God!  I 
we  say,  those  illusions  are  gone.    Everything  added  to  the  | 
Self  is  a  burden  as  well  as  a  pride.    A  certain  man  who 
lost  every  penny  during  our  civil  war  went  and  actually 
rolled  in  the  dust,  saying  he  had  not  felt  so  free  and  happy 
since  he  was  bom. 

Once  more,  then,  our  self -feeling  is  in  our  power.    As  I 
Oarlyle  says :  "  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then  hast 
thou  the  world  under  thy  feet    Well  did  the  wisest  of  our 
time  write,  it  is  only  with  renunciation  that  life,  properly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin." 

Neither  threats  nor  pleadings  can  move  a  man  unless 
they  touch  some  one  of  his  potential  or  actual  selves.  Only 
thus  can  we,  as  a  rule,  get  a  '  purchase  '  on  another's  wilL 
The  first  care  of  diplomatists  and  monarchs  and  all  who  wish 
to  rule  or  infiuence  is,  accordingly,  to  find  out  their  victim's 
strongest  principle  of  self-regard,  sp  as  to  make  that  the 

*Cf.  Carlyle:  Sartor  Eeaartvi,  'The  Everlasting  Tea.'  "I  tell  thee, 
blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  vanity ;  of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same 
deeertt  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  (as  is  most 
Ukely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot :  fancy  that  thou  deserv- 
«fC  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair  halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp.  .  .  . 
What  act  of  legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  happy  ?  A  little 
white  ago  thou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all, "  etc.,  etc. 
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fnlcram  of  all  appealH.  But  if  a  man  has  given  up  those 
things  which  are  snhject  to  foreign  fate,  and  ceased  to 
regard  them  as  parts  of  himself  at  all,  we  are  well-nigli 
powerless  over  him.  The  Stoic  receipt  for  contentment 
vas  to  dispossess  yourself  in  advance  of  all  that  was  ont  of 
your  own  power, — then  fortune's  shocks  might  rain  down 
nnfelt  Epictetua  eshorts  ns,  by  thus  narrowing  and  at  the 
same  time  solidifpng  our  Self  to  make  it  invulnerable  :  "  I 
must  die ;  well,  hut  must  I  die  groaning  too  ?  I  will  speak 
what  appears  to  be  right,  and  if  the  despot  says,  then  I 
will  put  you  to  death,  I  will  reply,  '  When  did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  I  was  immortal  ?  Tou  will  do  your  part  and  1 
mine ;  it  is  yours  to  kill  and  mine  to  die  intrepid ;  yours  to 
banish,  mine  to  depart  untroubled.'  How  do  we  act  iu  a 
voyage  ?  We  choo  ,e  the  pilot,  the  sailors,  the  hour.  After- 
wards comes  a  storm.  What  have  I  to  care  for  ?  My  part 
ia  performed.  This  matter  belongs  to  the  pilot.  But  the 
ship  is  sinking ;  what  then  have  I  to  do  ?  That  which  alone 
I  can  do^ — submit  to  being  drowned  without  fear,  without 
clamor  or  accusing  of  God,  but  as  one  who  knows  that 
what  is  born  must  likewise  die."  * 

This  Stoic  fashion,  though  efficacious  and  heroic  enoagh. 
in  its  place  and  time,  is,  it  muc^t  be  confessed,  oidy  possible 
as  an  habitual  mood  of  the  soul  to  narrow  and  unsymp^ 
thetic  characters.  It  proceeds  altogether  by  esclusion.  If 
I  am  a  Stoic,  the  goods  I  cannot  appropriate  cease  to  be  my 
goods,  and  the  temptation  lies  very  near  to  deny  that  they 
are  goods  at  all.  We  find  this  mode  of  protecting  the  Self 
by  exclusion  and  denial  very  common  among  people  who 
are  in  other  respects  not  Stoics.  All  narrow  people  intrench 
their  Me,  they  retract  it, — from  the  region  of  what  they  can- 
not securely  possess.  People  who  dou't  resemble  them,  oi 
who  treat  them  with  indifference,  people  over  whom  they 
gain  no  influence,  are  people  on  whose  existence,  however 
meritorious  it  may  intrinsically  be,  they  look  with  chill 
negation,  if  not  with  positive  hate.  Who  will  not  be  mine 
I  will  exclude  from  existence  altogether;  that  is,  as  far 

*  T.  W.  Blgglnwn'a  tmulatlon  (1866),  p.  108. 
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I  can  make  it  bo,  such  people  shall  be  as  if  thej  were  not.* 
Thus  may  a  certain  absoluteness  and  definiteness  in  the 
outline  of  mj  Me  console  me  for  the  smallness  of  its  con- 
tent 

Sympathetic  people,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  by  the 
entirely  opposite  way  of  expansion  and  inclusion.  The  out- 
line of  their  self  often  gets  uncertain  enough,  but  for  this 
the  spread  of  its  content  more  than  atones.  NU  humani  a 
me  (dienum.  Let  them  despise  this  little  person  of  mine, 
and  treat  me  like  a  dog,  /  shall  not  negate  tJiem  so  long  as 
I  have  a  soul  in  my  body.  They  are  realities  as  much  as  I 
am.  What  positive  good  is  in  them  shall  be  mine  too,  eta, 
etc.  The  magnanimity  of  these  expansive  natures  is  often 
touching  indeed.  Such  persons  can  feel  a  sort  of  delicate 
rapture  in  thinking  that,  however  sick,  ill-favored,  mean- 
conditioned,  and  generally  forsaken  they  may  be,  they  yet 
are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  of  this  brave  world,  have  a 
fellow's  share  in  the  strength  of  the  dray-horses,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ones, 
and  are  not  altogether  without  part  or  lot  in  the  good  for- 
tunes of  the  Yanderbilts  and  the  HohenzoUerns  themselves. 
Thus  either  by  negating  or  by  embracing,  the  Ego  may 
seek  to  establish  itself  in  reality.  He  who,  with  Marcus 
Aurelius,  can  truly  say,  "  O  Universe,  I  wish  all  that  thou 
wishest,"  has  a  self  from  which  every  trace  of  negativeness 
and  obstructiveness  has  been  removed — no  wind  can  blow 
except  to  fill  its  sails. 


A  tolerably  unanimous  opinion  ranges  the  different 
selves  of  which  a  man  may  be  '  seized  and  possessed,'  and 
the  consequent  different  orders  of  his  self-regard,  in  an 
hierarchical  acaJe^  toith  the  bodily  Self  at  the  bottom^  the 
9piritudl  Sdf  aJt  tap,  and  the  extracorporeal  material  advee 
and  the  various  social  sdves  between.  Our  merely  natural 
self-seeking  would  lead  us  to  aggrandize  all  these  selves ; 
we  give  up  deliberately  only  those  among  them  which  we 

*  *'  The  usual  mode  of  lessening  the  shock  of  disappointment  or  diaee- 
teem  is  to  contract,  if  possible,  a  low  estimate  of  the  persons  that  inflict  it. 
This  is  our  remedy  for  the  unjust  censures  of  party  spirit,  ai  wall  aa  of 
personal  malignity."    (Bain :  Bmotlon  and  Will,  p.  909.) 
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j  find  we  cannot  keep.     Our  unaelfialmesa  la  thus  apt  to  bo  a  J 
'  virtue  of  necessity ' ;  and  it  is  not  Tv-ithont  &U  show  of  Te&-  J 
son  that  cynics  quote  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  in  1 
deacribiug  our  progress  therein.     But  this  is  the  mora] 
edncation  of  the  race ;  and  if  we  agree  in  the  result  that 
on  the  whole  the  selves  we  can  keep  are  the  intrinsically 
best,  we  need  not  complain  of  being  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  superior  worth  in  such  a  tortuous  way. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we  learn  1 
to  subordinate  our  lower  selves  to  our  higher,     A  direct  1 
ethical  judgment  unquestionably  also  plays  its  part,  and  last^  | 
not  least,  we  apply  to  our  own  persons  judgments  originally  J 
called  forth  by  the  acts  of  others.     It  is  one  of  the  strangert  I 
laws  of  our  nature  that  many  things  which  we  are  well  sat- 1 
isfied  with  in  ourselves  disgust  us  when  seen  in  others.  I 
"With  another  man's  bodily  '  hoggishness '  hardly  anyone  | 
has  any  sympathy ; — almost  as  little  with  his  cupidity,  his 
social  vanity  and  eagerness,  his  jealousy,  his  despotism, 
and  his  pride.     Left  absolutely  to  myself  I  should  probably 
allow  all  these  spontaneous  tendencies  to  luxuriate  in  me 
unchecked,  and  it  would  be  long  before  I  formed  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  order  of  their  subordination.     But  having 
constantly  to  pass  judgment  on  my  associates,  I  come  ere 
long  to  see,  as  Herr  Hnrwicz  says,  my  own  lusts  in  the 
mirror  of  the  lusts  of  others,  and  to  think  about  them  in  tk 
very  different  way  from  that  in  which  I  simply  fed,     0£ 
course,  the  moral  generalities  which  from  childhood  have 
been  instilled  into  me  accelerate  enormously  the  advent  of 
this  reflective  judgment  on  myself. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  aforesaid,  men  have  arranged . 
the  various  selves  which  they  may  seek  in  an  hierarchical 
scale  according  to  their  worth.  A  certain  amount  of  bodily_ 
selfishness  is  required  as  a  basis  for  all  the  other  selvea. 
But  too  mnch  sensuality  is  despised,  or  at  beat  condoned 
on  account  of  the  other  qnalities  of  the  individual.  ThO' 
wider  material  selves  are  regarded  as  higher  than  the' 
immediate  body.  He  is  esteemed  a  poor  creature  who  is 
unable  to  forego  a  little  meat  and  drink  and  warmth  and 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  The  social 
self  as  a  whole,  again,  ranks  liigher  than  the  material  aell 
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AS  a  whole.  We  must  care  more  for  our  honor,  our  friends, 
our  human  ties,  than  for  a  sound  skin  or  wealth.  And  the 
spiritual  self  is  so  supremely  precious  that,  rather  than 
lose  it,  a  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  up  friends  and 
good  fame,  and  property,  and  life  itself. 

In  each  kind  of  self,  mcUerial,  social^  and  spirtivalf  mm 
distinguish  bdtveen  the  immediate  and  actual,  and  the  re- 
mote  and  potentudf  between  the  narrower  and  the  wider 
view,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former  and  advantage  of  the 
latter.  One  must  forego  a  present  bodily  enjoyment  for 
the  sake  of  one's  general  health ;  one  must  abandon  the 
dollar  in  the  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred  dollars  to 
oome  ;  one  must  make  an  enemy  of  his  present  interlocutor 
if  thereby  one  makes  friends  of  a  more  valued  circle ;  one 
must  go  without  learning  and  grace,  and  wit,  the  better  to 
oompass  one's  soul's  salvation. 

Of  all  these  wider,  more  potential  selves,  the  potential\ 
social  self  is  the  most  interesting,  by  reason  of  certain) 
apparent  paradoxes  to  which  it  leads  in  conduct,  and  by 
reason  of  its  connection  with  our  moral  and  religious  life. 
When  for  motives  of  honor  and  conscience  I  brave  the  con- 
demnation of  my  own  family,  club,  and  '  set ' ;  when,  as  a 
protestant,  I  turn  catholic ;  as  a  catholic,  freethinker ;  as  a 
*  regular  practitioner,'  homoeopath,  or  what  not,  I  am  always 
inwardly  strengthened  in  my  course  and  steeled  against  the 
loss  of  my  actual  social  self  by  the  thought  of  other  and 
better  possible  social  judges  than  those  whose  verdict  goes 
against  me  now.  The  ideal  social  self  which  I  thus  seek 
in  appealing  to  their  decision  may  be  very  remote :  it  may 
be  represented  as  barely  possible.  I  may  not  hope  for  its 
realization  during  my  lifetime ;  I  may  even  ex])ect  the 
future  generations,  which  would  approve  me  if  they  knew 
me,  to  know  nothing  about  me  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Yet  still  the  emotion  that  beckons  me  on  is  indubitably 
the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  social  self,  of  a  self  that  is  at  least 
worthy  of  approving  recognition  by  the  highest  possible 
judging  companion,  if  such  companion  there  be.*    This 

*  It  must  bo  observed  that  the  qualities  of  the  Self  thus  ideally  consti- 
tatad  are  all  qualities  approved  by  my  actual  fellows  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  that  my  reason  for  now  appealing  from  their  verdict  to  that  of  tlia 
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Bell  is  the  true,  the  intimate,  the  ultimate,  the  perm»>  I 
Dent  Me  which  I  seek.  This  judge  is  God,  the  Absolute 
Mind,  the 'Great  Companion.'  We  hear, in  these  days  of 
scientiJic  enlightenment,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  many  reasons  are  giyen  as  why 
we  should  not  pray,  whilst  others  are  given  ns  why  we 
should.  But  in  all  this  very  little  is  said  of  the  reason  why 
we  do  pray,  which  is  simply  that  we  cannot  hdp  praying. 
It  seems  probable  that,  in  spite  of  all  that '  science '  may  do 
to  the  contrary,  men  will  continue  to  pray  to  the  end  of  time, 
unless  their  mental  nature  changes  in  a  manner  which 
nothing  we  know  should  lead  us  to  expect  The  impulse 
to  pray  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  tact  that  whilst 
the  innermost  of  the  empirical  selves  of  a  man  is  a  Self  oii 
the  social  sort,  it  yet  can  find  its  only  adequate  Sociua  in  ani 
ideal  world.  1 

All  progress  in  the  social  8elf  is  the  substitution  oi 
higher  tribunals  for  lower  ;  this  ideal  tribunal  is  the  beh- 
est;   and   most   men,   either   continually   or   occasionally, 
carry  a  reference  to  it  in  their  breast.     The  humblest  out- J 
cast  on  this  earth  can  feel  himself  to  be  real  and  valid  by  I 
means  of  this  higher  recognition.    And,  on  the  other  band,  f 
for  most  of  us,  a  world  with  no  such  inner  refuge  when  the  I 
outer  social  self  failed  and  dropped  from  us  would  be  the  I 
abyss  of   horror.     I  say   ■  for  most  of   us,'  because  it  isM 
probable  that  indiWduals  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  degret 
in  which  they  are  haunted  by  this  sense  of  an  ideal  specta 
tor.     It  is  a  much  more  essential  part  of  the  conscionsneai 
of  some  men  than  of  others.     Those  who  have  the  most  of  I 
it  are  possibly  the  most  religious  men.     But  I  am  sure  that  1 
even  those  who  say  they  are  altogether  without  it  deceiw  J 
themselves,  and  really  have  it  in  some  degree.     Only  a 
Don-gregariouB   animal   could    be   completely   without   it 
Probably  no  one  can  make  sacrifices  for  '  right,'   without 

Ideal  judge  Ilea  in  some  outward  peculiarity  of  the  Immedinte  case.  What  | 
once  was  admired  in  me  as  courage  has  now  become  in  the  eyes  of  i 
MmpcrttDcncc ' :  whsi  wa«  fortiiiide  is  obatinacy :  what  was  fidelity  Icl 
DOW  fannllHsm.  Tlie  ideal  judge  aloNO.  I  uow  hclicTc,  can  read  injrl 
qualities,  my  willingncKses.  my  |M>wer«,  for  tvlial  they  truly  are.  Uy'l 
MIowt,  milled  by  interest  and  (ircjudice,  have  gone  astnty. 
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to  some  degree  personifying  the  principle  of  right  for 
which  the  sacrifice  is  made,  and  expecting  thanks  from  it 
Complete  social  unselfishness^  in  other  words,  can  hardly 
exist ;  complete  social  suicide  hardly  occur  to  a  man's  mind. 
Even  such  texts  as  Job's,  '*  Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I 
trust  Him,"  or  Marcus  Aurelius's,  ''  If  gods  hate  me  and 
my  children,  there  is  a  reason  for  it,"  can  least  of  all  be 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  beyond  all  doubt  Job 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  Jehovah's  recognition  of  the  wor- 
ship after  the  slaying  should  have  been  done ;  and  t])e  Boman 
emperor  felt  sure  the  Absolute  Beason  would  not  be  all 
indifferent  to  his  acquiescence  in  the  gods'  dislike.  The 
old  tost  of  piety,  **  Are  you  willing  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  God  ?"  was  probably  never  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative except  by  those  who  felt  sure  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
that  God  would  'credit'  them  with  their  willingness,  and 
set  more  store  by  them  thus  than  if  in  His  unfathomable 
scheme  He  had  not  damned  them  at  alL 

All  this  about  the  impossibility  of  suicide  is  said  on  the 
supposition  of  positive  motives.  When  possessed  by  the 
emotion  of /ear,  however,  we  are  in  a  negative  state  of  mind ; 
that  is,  our  desire  is  limited  to  the  mere  banishing  of  some- 
thing, without  regard  to  what  shall  teke  ite  place.  In  this 
state  of  mind  there  cao  unquestionably  be  genuine  thoughto, 
and  genuine  acts,  of  suicide,  spiritual  and  social,  as  well  as 
bodily.  Anything,  anything,  at  such  times,  so  as  to  escape 
and  not  to  be !  But  such  conditions  of  suicidal  frenzy  are 
pathological  in  their  nature  and  run  dead  against  every- 
thing that  is  regular  in  the  life  of  the  Self  in  man. 

WHAT  SELF  IS  LOVBD  IN  'SBIiF-LGVB'f 

We  must  now  try  to  interpret  the  facte  of  self-love  and 
self-seeking  a  little  more  delicately  from  within. 

A  man  in  whom  self-seeking  of  any  sort  is  largely 
developed  is  said  to  be  selfish.**^     He  is  on  the  other  hand 

*  The  kind  of  selflshness  varies  with  the  self  that  is  sought.  If  it  be 
the  mere  bodily  self ;  if  a  man  grabs  the  best  food,  the  warm  comer,  the 
Tacant  seat;  if  ho  makes  room  for  no  one,  spits  about,  and  belches  in  our 
faces,— we  call  it  hoggishness.  If  it  be  the  social  self,  in  the  form  of  popu- 
larity or  influence,  for  which  he  is  greedy,  he  may  in  material  wayi  lubor 
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called  unselfish  if  he  bIiows  consideratfon  for  the  interestsol 
other  selves  than  hia  own.  Now  what  ia  the  intimate  naivrt 
of  the  selfish  emotioQ  in  him  ?  and  what  is  the  prim&rj 
tiiject  of  its  regard?  We  have  described  him  puraaiDg  and 
fostering  as  his  self  first  one  set  of  things  and  then  another ; 
we  have  seen  the  same  set  of  facts  gain  or  lose  interest  in  his 
eyes,  leave  him  indifferent,  or  fill  him  either  with  triamph 
or  despair  according  as  he  made  pretensions  to  appropriate 
them,  treated  them  as  if  they  were  potentially  or  actoally 
parts  of  himself,  or  not.  We  know  how  little  it  matters  to 
IIS  whether  some  man,  a  man  taken  at  large  and  in  tbe 
abstract,  prove  a  failure  or  succeed  in  life, — he  may  ba 
hanged  for  aught  we  care, — bnt  we  know  the  utter  momen- 
tousness  and  terribleness  of  the  altematirQ  when  the  man 
is  the  one  whose  name  we  ourselves  bear,  /  most  not  be 
a  failure,  is  the  very  loudest  of  the  voices  that  clamor  in 
each  of  our  breasts :  let  fail  who  may,  /  at  least  must  suc- 
ceed. Now  the  first  conclnsion  which  these  facts  surest 
is  that  each  of  us  is  animated  by  a  direct  /eding  of  regard 
for  his  own  pure  principle  of  individual  exisfeHce,  whatever 
that  may  be,  taken  merely  as  such.  It  appears  as  if  all  oar 
concrete  manifestations  of  selfishness  might  be  the  conclo- 
sions  of  as  many  syllogisms,  each  with  this  principle  as  tbe 
subject  of  its  major  premiss,  thus:  Whatever  is  me  is 
precious ;  this  is  roe ;  therefore  this  is  precious ;  whatever 
is  mine  must  not  fail ;  this  is  mine ;  therefore  this  moat 
not  fail,  etc.  It  appears,  I  say,  as  if  this  principle  inooq- 
lated  all  it  touched  with  its  own  intimate  quality  of  worth; 
as  if,  previous  to  the  touching,  everything  might  be  matter 
of  indifference,  and  nothing  interesting  in  its  own  right ;  as 
if  my  regard  for  my  own  body  even  were  an  interest  not 
simply  in  this  body,  but  in  this  body  only  so  far  as  it  is 
mine. 

Bnt  what  is  this  abstract  numerical  principle  of  identi^, 

dilute  hinuelf  to  Dthers  u  the  beet  means  to  hla  end;  and  In  thi«  cue  be  la  ] 
Tei7  apt  to  paw  for  a  dial Dtereated  man.  If  it  be  the  '  otber- worldly  '  M 
which  he  seeks,  and  If  he  aeeka  It  aacetlcally, — even  though  be  wonld  I 
father  tee  at)  mankind  damned  etemaltj  than  lose  hia  indlvidnal  kmiL—  I 
'  ■alnillnen '  will  probably  bo  the  name  by  which  hU  aellULneM  wlD  bs  J 
cmlled. 
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this  *  Number  One '  within  me,  for  which,  according  to  pro- 
Terbial  philosophy,  I  am  supposed  to  keep  so  constant  a 
'lookout '  ?  Is  it  the  inner  nucleus  of  my  spiritual  self,  thatj 
collection  of  obscurely  felt  *  adjustments,'  ^U8  perhaps  that 
still  more  obscurely  perceived  subjectivity  as  such,  of  which 
we  recently  spoke  ?  Or  is  it  perhaps  the  concrete  stream 
of  my  thought  in  its  entirety,  or  some  one  section  of  the 
same?  Or  may  it  be  the  indivisible  Soul-Substance,  in 
which,  according  to  the  orthodox  tradition,  my  faculties 
inhere  ?  Or,  finally,  can  it  be  the  mere  pronoun  I  ?  Surely 
it  is  none  of  these  things,  that  self  for  which  I  feel  such  hoi 
regard*  Though  all  of  them  together  were  put  within  me, 
I  should  still  be  cold,  and  fail  to  exhibit  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  selfishness  or  of  devotion  to  '  Number  One.* 
To  have  a  self  that  I  can  care/or,  nature  must  first  present 
me  with  some  object  interesting  enough  to  make  me  instinc- 
tively wish  to  appropriate  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  out  of  it 
to  manufacture  one  of  those  material,  social,  or  spiritual 
selves,  which  we  have  already  passed  in  review.  We  sha 
find  that  all  the  facts  of  rivalry  and  substitution  that  havi 
so  struck  us,  all  the  shiftings  and  expansions  and  contra 
tions  of  the  sphere  of  what  shall  be  considered  me  an 
mine,  are  but  results  of  the  fact  that  certain  things  appeal 
to  primitive  and  instinctive  impulses  of  our  nature,  and 
that  we  follow  their  destinies  with  an  excitement  that  owes 
nothing  to  a  reflective  source.  These  objects  our  con«, 
sciousness  treats  as  the  primordial  constituents  of  its  Me.| 
Whatever  other  objects,  whether  by  association  with  the 
fate  of  these,  or  in  any  other  way,  come  to  be  followed  with 
the  same  sort  of  interest,  form  our  remoter  and  more  sec- 
ondary self.  The  toords  me,  then,  and  self,  so  far  as  they 
arouse  feding  and  connote  emotioned  worthy  are  OBJEonvB 
designations,  meaning  all  the  things  which  Juive  the  potoer 
to  produce  in  a  stream  of  consciousness  excitement  of  a 
certain  peculiar  sort.  Let  us  try  to  justify  this  proposition 
in  detail. 

The  most  palpable  selfishness  of  a  man  is  his  bodily 
selfishness  ;  and  his  most  palpable  self  is  the  body  to  ilhich 
that  selfishness  relates.  Now  I  say  that  he  identifies  him- 
self with  this  body  because  he  loves  it,  and  that  he  does 
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cot  love  it  because  he  finds  it  to  be  identified  with  himsel£ 
Iteverting  to  natural  history-psychology  will  help  as  to  see 
the  truth  of  this.  In  the  chapter  on  Instincts  we  shall 
learn  that  every  creature  has  a  certain  seleotiTe  interest  in 
certain  portions  of  the  world,  and  that  this  interest  is  as 
often  connate  as  acquired.  Oar  interest  in  things  means 
the  attention  and  emotioQ  which  the  thought  of  them  will 
excite,  and  the  actions  which  their  presence  will  evoke. 
Thus  every  species  is  particularly  interested  in  its  own 
prey  or  food,  its  own  enemies,  its  own  sesual  mates,  and 
its  own  young.  These  things  fascinate  by  their  intrinsio 
power  to  do  so ;  they  are  cared  for  for  tlieir  own  sakea. 

Well,  it  stands  not  in  the  least  otherwise  with  onr  bod- 
ies    They  too  are  percepts  in  our  objective  field — they  are, 
simply  the  most  interesting  percepts  there.     What  happens; 
to  them  excites  in  us  emotions  and  tendencies  to  action 
more  energetic  and  habitual  than  any  which  are  excited  bj 
i  other  portions  of  the  '  field,"     What  my  comrades  call  my 
I  bodily  selfishness  or  self-love,  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of 
r  all  the  outer  acts  which  this  interest  in  my  b  '^j  spontane- 
t  ously  draws  from  me.     My  '  selfishness '  is  here  but  a  de- 
scriptive name  for  grouping  together  the  outward  syrap- 
l  toms  which  I  show.     When  I  am  led  by  self-love  to  keep 
1  my  seat  whilst  la<lies  stand,  or  to  grab  something  first  and 
I  cot  out  my  neighltor,  what  I  really  love  is  the  comfortable 
seat,  is  the  thing  itself  which  I  grab.     I  love  them  prima- 
rily, as  the  mother  loves  her  babe,  or  a  generous  man  an 
heroic  deed     Wherever,  as  here,  self-seeking  is  the  ont- 
come  of  simple  iustinctive  propensity,  it  is  but  a  name  for 
certain  reflex  acta.     Something  rivets  my  attention  fatally, 
and  fatally  provokes  tlie  '  selfish  '  response.     Could  an  sn- 
tomaton  be  so  skilfully  constructed  as  to  ape  these  sets,  it 
would  be  called  selfish  as  properly  as  I.     It  is  true  that  I 
am  no  automaton,  but  a  thinker.     But  my  thoughts,  like 
my  acts,  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  outward  tbinga. 
They  need  neither  know  nor  care  for  any  pure  principle 
within.     In  fact  the  more  utterly  'selfish'  I  am  in  this 
primitive  way,  the  more  blindly  absorbed  my  thought  will 
he  in  the  objects  and  impulses  of  my  lusts,  and  the  mora 
devoid  of  any  inward  looking  glance.     A  baby,  whose  oca- 
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Aoionsness  of  the  pure  Ego,  of  himself  as  a  thinker,  is  not 
usnally  supposed  developed,  is,  in  this  way,  as  some  (Ger- 
man has  said,  '  der  vcUendeteate  Egoist'  His  corporeal  per- 
son, and  what  ministers  to  its  needs,  are  the  only  self  he 
can  possibly  be  said  to  love.  His  so-called  self-love  is  but 
a  name  for  his  insensibility  to  all  but  this  one  set  of  things. 
It  may  be  that  he  needs  a  pure  principle  of  subjeotivity,  a 
soul  or  pure  Ego  (he  certainly  needs  a  stream  of  thought) 
to  make  him  sensible  at  all  to  anything,  to  make  him  dis- 
criminate and  love  Hberhaupt, — how  that  may  be,  we  shall 
see  ere  long ;  but  this  pure  Ego,  which  would  then  be  the 
condition  of  his  loving,  need  no  more  be  the  (Effect  of  his 
love  than  it  need  be  the  object  of  his  thought  If  his  in- 
terests lay  altogether  in  other  bodies  than  his  own,  if  all 
his  instincts  were  altruistic  and  all  his  acts  suicidal,  still  he 
would  need  a  principle  of  conaciouaneas  just  as  he  does  now. 
Such  a  principle  cannot  then  be  the  principle  of  his  bodily 
^Jishness  any  more  than  it  is  the  principle  of  any  other  ten- 
dency he  may  show. 

So  much  for  the  bodily  self-love.  But  my  ^ociol  self- 
love,  my  interest  in  the  images  other  men  have  framed  of 
me,  is  also  an  interest  in  a  set  of  objects  external  to  my 
thought  These  thoughts  in  other  men's  minds  are  out  of 
my  mind  and  'ejective'  to  me.  They  come  and  go,  and 
grow  and  dwindle,  and  I  am  puffed  up  with  pride,  or  blush 
with  shame,  at  the  result,  just  as  at  my  success  or  failure 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  material  thing.  So  that  here  again,  just 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  pure  principle  seems  out  of  the 
game  as  an  o6;eot  of  regard,  and  present  only  as  the  general 
form  or  condition  under  which  the  regard  and  the  thinking 
go  on  in  me  at  all. 

But,  it  will  immediately  be  objected,  this  is  giving  a 
mutilated  account  of  the  facts.  Those  images  of  me  in  the 
minds  of  other  men  are,  it  is  true,  things  outside  of  me, 
whose  changes  I  perceive  just  as  I  perceive  any  other  out- 
ward change.  But  the  pride  and  shame  which  I  feel  are 
not  concerned  merely  with  those  changes.  I  feel  as  if  some- 
thing else  had  changed  too,  when  I  perceive  my  image  in 
your  mind  to  have  changed  for  the  worse,  sometiiing  in  me 
to  which  that  image  belongs,  and  which  a  moment  ago  I  felt 
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inside  of  me,  big  and  strong  and  lusty,  bat  no 
tracted,  and  collapsed.  Is  not  this  latter  change  the  chan^ 
I  feel  the  shame  about  ?  Is  not  the  condition  of  this  thi^ 
inside  of  me  the  proper  object  of  ray  egoistic  concern,  of  my 
self-regard  ?  And  is  it  not,  after  all,  my  pure  Ego,  my  ban 
numerical  principle  of  distinction  from  other  men,  and 
empirical  part  of  me  at  all  ? 

No,  it  is  no  snch  pure  principle,  it  is  simply  my  total 
empirical  selfhood  again,  my  historic  Me,  a  collection  of 
objective  facts,  to  which  the  depreciated  image  in  your  mind 
'  belongs.'  In  what  capacity  is  it  that  I  claim  and  demand 
a  respectful  greeting  from  you  instead  of  this  expression  of 
disdain  ?  It  is  not  as  being  a  bare  I  that  I  claim  it ;  it  is 
as  being  an  I  who  has  always  been  treated  with  respect, 
who  belongs  to  a  certain  family  and  '  set,'  who  has  certain 
powers,  possessions,  and  public  functions,  sensibilities, 
duties,  and  purposes,  and  merits  and  deserts.  All  this  is 
what  your  disdain  negates  and  contradicts ;  this  ia  '  the 
thing  inside  of  me '  whose  changed  treatment  I  feel  the 
shame  about ;  this  is  what  was  lusty,  and  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  conduct,  is  collapsed ;  and  this  certainly  is 
an  empirical  objective  thing.  Indeed,  the  thing  that  is  felt 
modified  and  changed  for  the  worse  during  my  feeling  of 
shame  is  often  more  concrete  even  than  this, — it  Ib  simply 
my  bodily  person,  iu  which  your  conduct  immediately  and 
without  any  reflection  at  all  on  my  part  works  those 
muscular,  glandular,  and  vascular  changes  which  together 
make  up  the  '  expression '  of  shame.  In  this  instinctive, 
reflex  sort  of  shame,  the  body  is  just  as  much  the  entin 
vehicle  of  the  self-feeling  as,  in  the  coarser  cases  which  ws 
first  took  up,  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  self-seeking.  Aft,  in 
simple  '  faoggishness,'  a  Buccolent  morsel  gives  rise,  by  the 
refles  mechanism,  to  behavior  which  the  bystanders  find 
'greedy,'  and  consider  to  flow  from  a  certain  sort  of  'self- 
regard  j'  so  here  your  disdain  gives  rise,  by  a  mechai 
quite  as  reflex  and  immediate,  to  another  sort  of  behsvii 
which  the  bystanders  call  '  shame-faced '  and  which 
consider  due  to  another  kind  of  self-regard.  But  in  boUi 
cases  there  may  be  no  particular  self  regarded  at  all  by  ibe 
mLud  ;  and  the  name  seli-regard  may  be  only  a  desoriptiiv 
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title  imposed  from  without  the  reflex  acts  themselves,  and 
the  feelings  that  immediately  result  from  their  discharge. 

After  the  bodily  and  social  selves  come  the  spiritucJ. 
But  which  of  my  spiritual  selves  do  I  really  care  for  ?  Mj 
Soul-substance?  my  'transcendental  Ego,  or  Thinker*? 
my  pronoun  I?  my  subjectivity  as  such?  my  nucleus  of 
cephalic  adjustments  ?  or  my  more  phenomenal  and  perish* 
able  powers,  my  loves  and  hates,  willingnesses  and  sensibil- 
ities,  and  the  l^e  ?  Surely  the  latter.  But  they,  relatively 
to  the  central  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  are  extemid 
and  objective.  They  come  and  go,  and  it  remains — ''so 
shakes  the  magnet,  and  so  stands  the  pole."  It  may  indeed 
have  to  be  there  for  them  to  be  loved,  but  being  there  is 
not  identical  with  being  loved  itself. 

To  sum  up,  then,  toe  see  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  sdf-love  * 
%$  primarily,  or  secondarily,  or  ever,  love  for  one*s  mere  princi^ 
pie  of  conscious  identity.  It  is  always  love  for  something 
which,  as  compared  with  that  principle,  is  superficial,  tran- 
sient, liable  to  be  taken  up  or  dropped  at  will 

And  zoological  psychology  again  comes  to  the  aid  of 
our  understanding  and  shows  us  that  this  must  needs  be 
sa  In  fact,  in  answering  the  question  what  things  it  is  that 
a  man  loves  in  his  self-love,  we  have  implicitly  answered  the 
farther  question,  of  why  he  loves  them. 

Unless  his  consciousness  were  something  more  than 
cognitive,  unless  it  experienced  a  partiality  for  certain  of 
the  objects,  which,  in  succession,  occupy  its  ken,  it  could 
not  long  maintain  itself  in  existence ;  for,  by  an  inscrutable 
necessity,  each  human  mind's  appearance  on  this  earth  is 
conditioned  upon  the  integrity  of  the  body  with  which  it 
belongs,  upon  the  treatment  which  that  body  gets  from 
others,  and  upon  the  spiritual  dispositions  which  use  it  as 
their  tool,  and  lead  it  either  towards  longevity  or  to  destruc- 
tion. Bs  own  body,  then,  first  of  aU,  its  friends  next,  and 
ftndUy  its  spiritual  dispositions,  must  be  the  supremdy  tn-j 
Westing  objects  for  each  human  mind.  Each  mind,  to 
begin  with,  must  have  a  certain  minimum  of  selfishness  in 
the  shape  of  instincts  of  bodily  self-seeking  in  order  to  exist 
This  minimum  must  be  there  as  a  basis  for  all  farther  con- 
scious acts,  whether  of  self-negation  or  of  a  selfishnesa 
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more  subtle  stiU.  All  minds  mnat  have  come,  by  the  wsj 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  if  bj  no  directer  path,  to  takt 
an  intense  interest  in  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  yoked, 
altogether  apart  from  any  interest  in  the  pure  Ego  which 
they  also  poasesa. 

And  similarly  with  the  images  of  their  person  in  thfti 
minds  of  others.  I  should  not  be  estant  now  had  I  not  bfr 
come  sensitive  to  looks  of  approval  or  disapproval  on  the 
faces  among  which  my  life  is  cost  Looks  of  contempt  cast 
an  other  persons  need  affect  me  in  no  such  peculiar  way. 
Were  my  mental  life  dejwndent  excluaively  on  some  other 
person's  welfare,  either  directly  or  in  an  indirect  way,  then 
natural  selection  would  unquestionably  have  brought  it 
about  that  I  should  be  as  sensitive  to  tlie  social  vicissitudes 
of  that  other  person  as  I  now  am  to  my  own.  Instead  of 
being  egoistic  I  should  be  spontaneously  altruistic,  then. 
But  in  this  case,  only  partially  realized  in  actual  humim 
conditions,  though  the  self  I  empirically  love  would  ha^'s 
changed,  my  pure  Ego  or  Thinker  would  have  to  remain 
just  what  it  is  now. 

My  spiritual  powers,  again,  must  interest  me  more  thaft 
those  of  other  people,  and  for  the  same  reason.     I  shouir 
not  be  here  at  all  unless  I  had  cultivated  them  and  ke] 
them  from  decay.     And  the  same  law  which  made  me 
care  for  them  makes  me  care  for  them  still. 
'       My  ovm  body  and  whai  ministers  to  its  needs  are  thvs  the 
I  primitive  object,  insttnctivdy  determined,  of  my  egoistic  interests. 
I  Otfier   objects   may   benojne  interesting  derivaiivdy   through 
I  association  with  any  of  these  things,  either  as  means  or 
I  habitual  concomitauts ;  and  so  in  a  thousand  toaya  the  pn\ 
tive  sphere  of  the  egointtc  etnotions  may  enlarge  and  chi 
j  its  boundaries. 

This  sort  of  interest  is  really  the  meaning  of  Ovt 
'my.'     Whatever  has  it  is  eo  ipso  a  part  of  rae.     My  chili 
my  friend  dies,  and  where  he  goes  I  feel  that  part  of 
self  now  is  and  evermore  shall  be  : 

"  For  this  losing  is  true  dying; 
This  is  lordly  man's  dovrn-lying ; 
This  his  slow  hut  sure  reclining, 
Star  by  star  his  world  resigning." 
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The  fact  remains,  however,  that  certain  special  sorts  of 
tlimg  tend  primordially  to  possess  this  interest,  and  form 
the  naturcd  me.  But  all  these  things  are  objects,  properly 
BO  called,  to  the  subject  which  does  the  thinking.*  And 
this  latter  fact  upsets  at  once  the  dictum  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sensationalist  psychology,  that  altruistic  passions 
and  interests  are  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
that  if  they  appear  anywhere  to  exist,  it  must  be  as  second- 
ary products,  resolvable  at  bottom  into  cases  of  selfishneRf^, 
taught  by  experience  a  hypocritical  disguise.  If  the  zoolog- 
ical and  evolutionary  point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  there  is 
ao  reason  why  any  object  whatever  might  not  arouse  passion 
and  interest  as  primitively  and  instinctively  as  any  other, 
whether  connected  or  not  with  the  interests  of  the  me. 
The  phenomenon  of  passion  is  in  origin  and  essence  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  target  upon  which  it  is  discharged ; 
and  what  the  target  actually  happens  to  be  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  I  might  conceivably  be  as  much  fascinated, 
and  as  primitively  so,  by  the  care  of  my  neighbor's  body 
as  by  the  care  of  my  own.  The  only  check  to  such  exuber- 
ant  altruistic  interests  is  natural  selection,  which  would 
weed  out  such  as  were  very  harmful  to  the  individual  or  to 
his  tribe.  Many  such  interests,  however,  remain  unweeded 
out — the  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  for  example,  which 
seems  in  mankind  stronger  than  is  called  for  by  its  utili- 
tarian need ;  and  alongside  of  them  remain  interests,  like 
that  in  ^coholic  intoxication,  or  in  musical  sounds,  which, 
for  augnt  we  can  see,  are  without  any  utility  whatever. 
The  sympathetic  instincts  and  the  egoistic  ones  are  thus 
co-ordinate.  They  arise,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  on  the  same 
psychologic  level.  The  only  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  instincts  called  egoistic  form  much  the  larger  mass. 

The  only  author  whom  I  know  to  have  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  *  pure  Ego,'  per  «c,  can  be  an  object 
of  regard,  is  Herr  Horwicz,  in  his  extremely  able  and  acute 
Paychclogiache  Analysen,  He  too  says  that  all  self-regard 
is  regard  for  certain  objective  things.    He  disposes  so  well 


*  Lotze,  Med.  Psych.  498-501 ;  Microcosmos.  bk.  n.  chap.  v.  §§  8,  4^ 
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of  one  kind  of  objection  that  I  must  conclade  by  qaoting  A 
part  of  his  own  words : 

First,  the  objectiou : 

"The  fact  is  indubitable  that  one's  own  children  always  f 
the  prettiest  and  brightest,  the  wine  from  one's  own  cellar  for  the  best 
— at  least  for  ita  price, — one's  own  house  and  horses  for  the  finest 
With  what  tender  admiration  do  we  con  over  our  own  little  deed  of 
Denevolence  I  our  own  frailties  and  misdemeanors,  how  ready  we  ai«  to 
Itcquit  ourselves  for  them,  when  we  notice  them  at  all,  on  the  ground  of 
'  extonuatiitg  circumstances '  I  How  much  more  really  comic  are  our 
own  jokes  than  those  of  othci-s,  which,  unlike  ours,  will  not  bear  being 
repeated  ten  or  twelve  times  over  I  How  eloquent,  striking,  powerful, 
onr  own  speeches  are  I  How  appropriate  our  own  address  1  In  shorti 
how  much  more  intelligent,  soulful,  better,  is  everything  about  us  than 
in  anyone  else.  The  sad  chapter  of  artists'  and  authors'  conceit  and 
vanity  belongs  here. 

"  The  prevalence  of  this  obvious  preference  which  wo  feel  for  ever]^ 
thingof  our  own  is  indeed  striking.  Does  it  not  loolc  as  if  ourdear  Eg| 
must  first  lend  its  color  and  flavor  to  anything  in  order  to  make  it  pleaal 
ns  t  .  .  .  Is  it  not  the  simplest  explanation  for  all  these  phenomena,  aj 
consistent  among  themselves,  to  suppose  that  the  Ego,  the  self,  wbid 
forms  the  origin  and  centre  of  our  thinking  life,  is  at  the  same  time  tl 
original  and  central  object  of  our  life  of  feeling,  and  the  ground  b 
of  whatever  special  ideas  and  of  whatever  special  feelings  ensue  t" 

Herr  Horwicz  goes  on  to  refer  to  what  we  have  alread| 
noticed,  that  various  things  which  disgust  ub  in  othera  dQ 

not  diagust  ua  at  all  in  ourselves. 

"  To  most  of  us  even  the  bodily  warmth  of  another,  for  example  ' 
chair  warm  from  another's  sitting,  is  felt  unpleasantly,  whereas  ther» 
is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  warmth  of  the  chair  in  which  we  ban 
beeu  sitting  ourselves." 

After  Boiue  further  remarks,  he  replies  to  these  facts 
and  reasonings  as  followa : 

"  We  may  with  confidence  affirm  that  our  own  possessions  in  most 
oases  please  us  bettor  [not  because  they  are  ours],  butaimply  becauae  W6 
know  them  better,  '  realize '  them  more  intimately,  feet  them  mor« 
deeply.  We  learn  to  appreciate  what  isours  in  all  its  details  and  shad- 
ings, whilst  the  goods  of  othera  appear  to  us  in  coarse  outlines  and  rude 
averages.  Here  are  some  eiamplesr  A  piece  of  music  which  one  plaTS 
one's  self  is  heard  and  understood  better  than  when  it  is  played  by  an- 
other. We  get  more  exactly  all  the  details,  penetrnte  more  deeply  into 
the  musical  thought.  We  may  meanwhile  perceive  perfectly  well  VMk 
the  otherperaon  is  thebetterperformor,  and  yet  nevertheless — at  timM 
—get  more  enjoyment  from  our  own  playing  becanse  it  brings  tlM 
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uelod J  and  hannony  so  much  nearer  home  to  us.  This  case  maj  almost 
be  taken  as  typical  for  the  other  cases  of  self-love.  On  close  examina- 
tion, we  shall  almost  always  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  feeling  about 
what  is  ours  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  live  daser  to  our  own  things,  and 
80  feel  them  more  thoroughly  and  deeply.  As  a  friend  of  mine  was 
about  to  marry,  he  often  bored  me  by  the  repeated  and  minute  way  in 
which  he  would  discuss  the  details  of  his  new  household  arrangements. 
I  wondered  that  so  intellectual  a  man  should  be  so  deeply  interested  in 
things  of  so  external  a  nature.  But  as  I  entered,  a  few  years  later,  the 
same  condition  myself,  these  matters  acquired  for  me  an  entirely  differ- 
ent interest,  and  it  became  my  turn  to  turn  them  over  and  talk  of  them 
unceasingly.  .  .  .  The  reason  was  simply  this,  that  in  the  first  instance 
I  understood  nothing  of  these  things  and  their  importance  for  domestic 
comfort,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  they  came  home  to  me  with  irresistible 
urgency,  and  vividly  took  possession  of  my  fancy.  So  it  is  with  many 
a  one  who  mocks  at  decorations  and  titles,  until  he  gains  one  himself. 
And  this  is  also  surely  the  reason  why  one's  own  portrait  or  reflection  in 
the  mirror  is  so  peculiarly  interesting  a  thing  to  contemplate  .  .  .  not  on 
account  of  any  absolute  *  c*est  moi,^  but  just  as  with  the  music  played 
by  ourselves.  What  greets  our  eyes  is  what  we  know  best,  most  deeply 
understand;  because  we  ourselves  have  felt  it  and  lived  through  it.  We 
know  what  has  ploughed  these  furrows,  deepened  these  shadows, 
blanched  this  hair ;  and  other  faces  may  be  handsomer,  but  none  can 
speak  to  us  or  interest  us  like  this."  * 

Moreover,  this  author  goes  on  to  show  that  our  own 
things  ATe/vUer  for  us  than  those  of  others  because  of  the 
memories  they  awaken  and  the  practical  hopes  and  expects 
tions  they  arouse.  This  alone  would  emphasize  them,  apart 
from  any  value  derived  from  their  belonging  to  ourselves. 
We  may  conclude  with  him,  then,  that  an  original  central 
adf-feding  can  never  explain  the  passionate  toarmth  of  our  s^* 
regarding  emotions,  which  must,  on  the  contrary,  he  addressed 
direcUy  to  special  things  less  abstract  and  empty  of  content.  To 
these  things  the  name  of  *  self'  may  be  given,  or  to  our  conduct 
Unoards  them  the  nams  of  '  selfishness,'  but  neither  in  the  sd^ 
nor  the  sdjishness  does  the  pure  Thinker  play  the  *  title-^dle.* 

Only  one  more  point  connected  with  our  self-regard  need  1 
be  mentioned.  We  have  spoken  of  it  so  far  as  active  in-  I 
stinot  or  emotion.  It  remains  to  speak  of  it  as  cold  intd"  \ 
ledval  s^-estimation.    We  may  weigh  our  own  Me  in  the  1 

^  P^chologiflche  Analysen  auf  Physiologischer  Onindlage.    Theil  n. 
Die  Hilfte,  g  11.    The  whole  section  ought  to  be  read. 
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balaDCQ  of  prai»e  nud  blame  as  easilj  as  we  weigh  other 
people, — tliongli  with  diflicultj  quite  as  fairly.  The  jiai 
mati  is  the  ooe  who  cau  weigh  hiniBeli  impartiallj.  Impar- 
tial weighing  presupposes  a  rare  faculty  of  abstraction  from 
the  vividness  with  which,  as  Herr  Horwicz  has  pointed  out, 
things  known  as  intimately  as  our  owu  possessioos  an4 
performances  appeal  to  onr  imagiaation ;  and  an  eqnall; 
rare  power  of  rividly  represeoting  the  affairs  of  others.  Ba^ 
granting  these  rare  powers,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  not  pass  judgmeut  on  himself  quite  as  objectively 
and  well  as  on  anyone  else.  No  matter  how  he  feds  aboat 
himself,  nnduly  elated  or  unduly  depressed,  he  may  still 
truly  know  his  own  worth  by  uieasuriug  it  by  the  outwardj 
Btandard  he  applies  to  other  men,  and  counteract  the  injas^ 
tic«  of  the  feehng  he  cannot  wholly  escape.  This  self- 
measuring  process  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  instincUvOi 
self-regard  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with.  Being 
merely  one  application  of  intellectual  comparison,  it  need' 
no  longer  detain  us  here.  Please  note  again,  however,  how 
the  pure  Ego  appears  merely  as  the  vehicle  in  which  the 
estimation  is  carried  on,  the  objects  estimated  being  all  of 
them  facts  of  an  empirical  sort,  •  one's  body,  one's  credit, 

*  Professor  BhId,  la  bU  cliupier  on  '  EmoiioDg  of  Betf, '  does  scaat  ^xm- 
tice  to  t)io  pHinllive  Dutiire  of  a  large  pnrt  ot  our  self-fcellag.  and  seeltu  to 
reduce  It  lo  rellectlvu  self -estimation  of  this  sober  intellectual  sort,  which 
certainly  mo*l  of  It  Is  uol.  Uo  says  that  when  the  attention  Ik  turned 
Inwnrd  upon  self  as  a  Personatity.  "  we  are  putting  forth  towards ounelvea 
the  iLind  of  excrciM  thai  properly  accoraimnlM  our  con  tern  pUtton  of  other 
persons.  We  arc  accustomed  toscnillnlzctlieacllona  and  conduct  of  those 
about  us.  lo  set  a  higher  miius  upou  one  man  than  upon  another,  by  com- 
pttring  the  two;  lo  prty  oin  in  dlstresH;  to  feel  wmplaceney  towanls  a  |«r 
ttcular  individual;  to  congralulate  a  mnn  on  some  gnoA  fortune  that  it 
ploues  us  to  see  him  gain;  lo  admirt  greatness  or  excellence  as  displayed 
'jy  any  of  our  felluws.  All  these  i-xerclses  are  fntriosically  social,  like 
Love  and  Itesentmeiil;  an  isolated  individual  could  never  attain  to  them. 
Dor  exercise  thcni.  By  what  meaus,  then,  through  what  fiction  [I]  can  we 
turn  roiiml  i.tid  play  them  oH  upon  self?  Or  how  comes  it  that  we  obtain 
any  wIlBfacliou  L/  putting  self  Id  the  place  of  the  other  pnrtyT  Perhaps 
the  simplest  form  of  Uiu  reflected  act  is  that  expressed  by  3elf- worth  anit 
Self -estimation,  based  au.'.  begun  upon  observation  of  the  waj-»  and  con. 
duct  of  our  fellow-betugs.  We  soon  make  comparisons  among  the  indi- 
viduals about  lis;  we  see  that  one  is  stronger  and  does  more  work  than 
aiiotbor,  and,  in  rJinsequencc  perhaps,  rrecivts  more  pay.  We  see  one 
putting  forth  perhaps  more  kindness  than  another,  and  In  conKquenca 
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0116*8  fame,  one's  iutelleotual  ability,  one's  goodness,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be. 

The  empirical  life  of  Self  is  divided,  as  below,  into 
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Matbrial. 


Bodily      Appetites 
ana  Instincts 

Love     of     Adorn- 
ment,     Foppery, 
Acquisitiveness, 
Constnictiveness. 

Loye  of  Home,  etc. 


Personal  Vanity, 
Modesty,  etc. 

Pride  of  Wealth, 
Fear  of  Poverty 


Social. 


Desire  to  please,  be 
noticed,  admired, 
etc 

Sociability,  Emula- 
tion, Envy,  Love, 
Pursuit  of  Honor, 
Ambition,  etc. 


Social  and  Family 
Pride,  Vainplorv, 
Snobbery,  Uumil- 
ity,  Shame,  etc. 


Spibitual. 


Intellectual,    Moral 
and        Religioua 
Aspiration,    Con-    \ 
scientiousneas 


Sense  of  Moral  or 
Mental  Superior- 
ity, Purity,  etc. 

Sense  of  Inferiority 
or  of  Guilt 
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Having  summed  up  in  the  above  table  the  principal 
results  of  the  chapter  thus  far,  I  have  said  all  that  need 

receiving  more  love.  We  see  some  individuals  surpassing  the  rest  in  aston- 
ishing feats,  and  drawing  after  them  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  a  crowd. 
We  acquire  a  series  of  fixed  associations  towards  persons  so  situated;  favor- 
able in  the  case  of  the  superior,  and  unfavorable  to  the  inferior.  To  the 
fltrong  and  laborious  man  we  attach  an  estimate  of  greater  reward,  and  feel 
that  to  be  in  his  place  would  be  a  happier  lot  than  falls  to  others.  Desiring, 
as  we  do,  from  the  primary  motives  of  our  being,  to  possess  good  things, 
and  observing  these  to  come  by  a  man's  superior  exertions,  we  feel  a  respect 
for  such  exertion  and  a  wish  that  it  might  be  ours.  We  know  that  we  also 
put  forth  exertions  for  our  share  of  good  things;  and  on  witnessing  others, 
we  are  apt  to  be  reminded  of  ourselves  and  to  make  comparisons  with  our* 
selves,  which  comparisons  derive  their  interest  from  the  substantial  conse- 
quences. Having  thus  once  learned  to  look  at  other  persons  as  per- 
Adrming  labors,  greater  or  less,  and  as  realizing  fruits  to  accord;  being, 
moreover,  in  all  respects  like  our  fellows, — we  find  it  an  exercise  neither 
difficult  nor  unmeaning  to  contemplate  self  as  doing  work  and  receiving 
the  reward.  ...  As  we  decide  between  one  man  and  another, — which  is 
worthier,  ...  so  we  decide  between  self  and  all  other  men;  being,  how- 
ever, in  this  decision  under  the  bias  of  our  own  desires."  A  couple  of  pages 
farther  on  we  read:  "By  the  terms  Self-complacency.  Self-gratulation,  is 
indicated  a  positive  enjoyment  in  dwelling  upon  our  own  merits  and 
belongings.  As  in  other  modes,  so  here,  the  starting  point  is  the  contem- 
plation of  excellence  or  pleasing  qualities  in  anoiher  per»on,  accompanied 
more  or  less  with  fondness  or  love. "    Self-pity  is  also  regarded  by  Professor 
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be  eaid  of  the  coDstituents  of  the  phenomenal  self, 
of  the  oatore  of  self-regard.  Our  decks  are  couaeqaeBtljvj 
dJeared  for  the  struggle  with  that  pure  principle  of  personal 
identity  which  has  tuet  us  all  along  our  preliminary  expo- 
eition,  but  which  we  have  always  Bhied  from  and  treated  aa 
a  difficulty  to  be  postponed.  Ever  since  Hume's  time,  it 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  most  puzzling  puzzle  with 
which  psychology  has  to  deal ;  and  whatever  view  one  maj 
espouse,  one  has  to  hold  bis  position  against  heavy  oddfli, 
If,  with  the  Spiritualists,  one  contend  for  a  substantial  soul, 
or  transcendental  principle  of  unity,  one  can  give  no  positive 
account  of  what  that  may  be.  And  if,  with  the  Humians, 
one  deny  such  a  principle  and  say  that  the  stream  of  pass- 
ing thoughts  is  all,  one  runs  against  the  entire  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  of  which  the  belief  in  a  distinct  principle 
of  selfhood  seems  an  integral  part.  Whatever  solution  be 
adopted  in  the  pages  to  come,  we  may  as  well  make  op  oar 
minds  in  advance  that  it  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  majoritr^  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  best  way  of  approacb>i 
ing  the  matter  will  be  to  take  up  tirat — 

The  Sense  of  Personal  Identity. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  in  as  radical  a  way  a 

possible  that  the  thoughts  which  we  actually  know  to  exi 

do  not  fly  about  loose,  but  seem  each  to  belong  to  some  oih 

BhId,  Id  Ibii!  place,  m  an  emotloa  dlverlcd  to  ourselves  from  a  mc 
mediate  object,  "in  a  manner  that  wc  maf  term  Bctiiioua  and  i 
Still,  as  we  can  view  self  in  the  light  of  nnotherpersoD,  wecan  feeltowu 
It  Iho  emolion  of  pily  called  forth  by  otbeis  In  our  Eituntlon." 

This  account  of  ProfcMor  Bain'B  Ia,  ft  will  be  obaerred,  %  good  specImoBV 
of  the  old-fnihloned  mode  of  explamlng  the  several  emotions  as  rapid  ut 
Ciilationn  of  rcaulls.  and  tlie  transfer  of  feeling  from  one  object  to  another, 
associated  hj  contiguity  or  similarity  with  the  first.  Zoological  ernla- 
tionlsm,  whicli  came  up  since  Professor  Bain  first  wrote,  has  made  us  see,  OB 
the  contrary,  that  many  emotions  must  be  prbnitmely  aroused  by  BpecUt 
objects.  None  are  more  worthy  of  being  ranked  prlmillve  than  tbe  »elf- 
gratulatlon  and  humiliation  attendant  on  our  own  successes  and  fi^luTM  {b 
the  main  functions  of  life.  We  need  no  borrowed  reflecllon  (or  these  foel- 
Ingi.  Profeasor  Bain's  account  applies  to  but  that  small  fraction  of  ont 
•elf-feeling  which  reflective  criticism  can  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  th« 
total  mass.— Lolze  bus  some  pagea  on  the  nioilificutlona  of  our  self-reganl 
by  univeraal  judgments,  in  HJcrocotmus,  boob  v.  chap,  v  §  0.  ^ 
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thinker  and  not  to  another.  Each  thought,  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  thoughts  nf  which  it  may  think,  is  able  to 
distinguish  those  which  belong  to  its  own  Ego  from  those 
which  do  not.  The  former  have  a  warmth  and  intimacy 
about  them  of  which  the  latter  are  completely  devoid,  being 
merely  conceived,  in  a  cold  and  foreign  fashion,  and  not 
appearing  as  blood-relatives,  bringing  their  greetings  to  as 
from  out  of  the  past. 

Now  this  consciousness  of  personal  sameness  may  be 
treated  either  as  a  subjective  phenomenon  or  as  an  objec- 
tive deliverance,  as  a  feeling,  or  as  a  truth.  We  may  ex- 
plain how  one  bit  of  thought  can  come  to  judge  other  bits 
to  belong  to  the  same  Ego  with  itself ;  or  we  may  criticise 
its  judgment  and  decide  how  far  it  may  tally  with  the 
nature  of  things. 

As  a  mere  subjective  phenomenon  the  judgment  presents 
no  difficulty  or  mystery  peculiar  to  itself.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  class  of  judgments  of  sameuess;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  iu  making  a  judgment  of  same- 
ness in  the  first  person  than  in  the  second  or  the  third. 
The  intellectual  operations  seem  essentially  alike,  whether 
I  say  'I  am  the  same,"  or  whether  I  say  'the  pen  is  the 
same,  as  yesterday.'  It  is  as  easy  to  think  tliis  as  to  think 
the  opposite  and  say  'neither  I  nor  the  pen  is  the  same.' 

This  sort  of  bringing  of  things  together  into  the  object  of  a 
aingh  judgment  is  of  course  essential  to  all  thinking.  The 
things  are  conjoined  in  the  thought,  whatever  may  be  the 
relation  in  which  they  appear  to  the  thought.  The  thinking 
them  is  thinking  them  together,  even  it  only  with  the  result 
of  judging  that  they  do  not  bt^kntg  together.  This  sort  of 
subjective  syrUh^sts^  essential  to  knowledge  as  such  (when- 
ever it  baa  a  complex  object),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
objective  synthesis  or  union  instead  of  diO'erence  or  discon- 
nection, known  among  the  things.*     The  subjective  syn- 

*  "  Also  DUr  dadurch,  dass  icb  cln  Maonlgfaltlges  gegebener  Vorstel- 
Inngen  Id  ein^tn  BeuniuMin  verbiodeD  kano,  Isl  es  mOglich  dase  ich  dlo 
Idetititst  det  Bewatttxini  In  die«eD  VortteUunsen  setbst  voretelle.  d.  b  die 
SBBlyliscbo  Elnlieil  dur  Apperception  Isl  Dumnterder  Voraussolziinglrgend 
oiDer  HyiiihelisclicD  m5gtirh."  In  Ibia  poasngu  (Critik  dcr  rdncti  Ver- 
^"mft.  dte  Aull.  g  tO)  Kuut  calls  hj  (bt:  oames  of  analytic  aud  gyatheUo 
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thesis  is  inTolved  in  thought's  mere  existence.  Even  « J 
really  disconnected  world  could  only  be  known  to  be  such  1 
by  having  its  parts  temporarily  united  in  the  Object  of  goms  j 
pnlse  of  conacionsneas.*  1 

The  sense  of  personal  identity  is  not,  then,  this  mera  J 
synthetic  form  essential  to  all  thought.     It  is  the  sense  of  a  J 
sameness  perceived  by  thought  and  predicated  of  things   ' 
thought-ahout.     These  things  are  a  present  self  and  a  self 
of  yesterday.    The  thought  not  only  thinks  them  both,  but 
thinks  that  they  are  identical.    The  psychologist,  looking  on 
and  playing  the  critic,  might  prove  the  thought  wrong,  and 
show  there  was  no  real  identity, — tliere  might  have  been  no 
yesterday,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  self  of  yesterday ;  or,  if  there 
were,  the  sameness  jiredicated  might  not  obtain,  or  might 
be  predicated  on  insufficient  grounds.     In  either  case  the 
personal  identity  would  not  exist  as  a  fact;  but  it  would 
exist  as  a  feeling  all  the  same ;  the  consciousness  of  it  by  J 
the  thought  would  be  there,  and  the  psychologist  would  J 
still  have  to  analyze  that,  and  show  where  its  iUusorineBsl 
lay.     Let  us  now  be  the  psychologist  and  see  whether  it  b9 1 
right  or  wrong  when  it  says,  /  am  the  same  sdf  that  I  uxu  J 
yesterday. 

We  may  immediately  call  it  right  and  intelligible  so  far  J 
as  it  posits  a  past  time  with  past  thoughts  or  selves  c 
tained  therein — these  were  data  which  we  assumed  at  the  I 
outset  of  the  book.  Bight  also  and  intelligible  so  far  as  it  1 
thinks  of  a  present  self — that  present  self  we  have  jnsti 
studied  in  its  various  forms.  The  only  question  for  as  ui  J 
as  to  what  the  consciousness  may  mean  when  it  calls  ths  J 

apperception  wliat  ne  bcrc  mean  by  olijective  and  subjei^tive  syntlierii 
respeclively.  It  were  mucli  1o  be  di^ired  Ihat  «omc  one  mtgfat  Invent  m 
good  pair  of  terms  iu  which  to  reconl  (be  d iBlbcl ion —t huge  used  In  tha 
text  are  certainly  very  bad,  but  Kant'asnem  to  me  still  ■worse.  'Categorical 
unity'  and  ' Iran sceo dental  Bynthesis'  would  also  be  good  Kantian,  but 
hardly  good  human,  speech. 

*  8o  tbat  we  intglit  say,  by  a  sort  of  bad  pun,  "only  a  connected  world 
can  be  known  as  disconnecled. "  I  say  bad  pun,  because  the  point  of  view 
ahifla  between  the  conncctedtiew  and  the  {llsconncclednesa.  The  dlscon- 
necledncM  is  of  the  realilies  known  ;  the  connectettncaB  Is  of  the  knowl- 
edge »r  ihcm  ;  anrl  reality  and  knowledge  of  it  arc,  from  the  peycliolugical 
l<olnt  of  view  held  fast  to  In  these  pages,  two  dISerent  facta. 
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present  self  the  same  with  one  of  the  past  selves  which  it 
has  in  mind. 

We  spoke  a  moment  since  of  warmth  and  intimacy. 
This  leads  ns  to  the  answer  songhi  For,  whatever  the 
thought  we  are  criticising  may  think  about  its  present  self, 
that  self  comes  to  its  acquaintance,  or  is  actually  felt,  with 
warmth  and  intimacy.  Of  course  this  is  the  case  with  the 
bodUy  part  of  it ;  we  feel  the  whole  cubic  mass  of  our  body 
all  tibe  while,  it  gives  us  an  unceasing  sense  of  personal 
existence.  Equally  do  we  feel  the  inner  'nucleus  of  the 
spiritual  self,'  either  in  the  shape  of  yon  faint  physiological 
adjustments,  or  (adopting  the  universal  psychological  be- 
lief),  in  that  of  the  pure  activity  of  our  thought  taking 
place  as  such.  Our  remoter  spiritual,  material,  and  social 
selves,  so  far  as  they  are  realized,  come  also  with  a  glow 
and  a  warmth ;  for  the  thought  of  them  infallibly  brings 
some  degree  of  organic  emotion  in  the  shape  of  quickened 
heart-beats,  oppressed  breathing,  or  some  other  alteration, 
even  though  it  be  a  slight  one,  in  the  general  bodily  tone. 
The  character  of  '  warmth,'  then,  in  the  present  self,  re- 
duces itself  to  either  of  two  things, — something  in  the  feel- 
ing which  we  have  of  the  thought  itself,  as  thinking,  or  else 
the  feeling  of  the  body's  actual  existence  at  the  moment, — 
or  finally  to  both.  We  cannot  realize  our  present  self  with- 
out simultaneously  feeling  one  or  other  of  these  two  things. 
Any  other  fact  which  brings  these  two  things  with  it  into 
consciousness  will  be  thought  with  a  warmth  and  an  inti- 
macy like  those  which  cling  to  the  present  self. 

Any  distant  self  which  fulfils  this  condition  will  be 
thought  with  such  warmth  and  intimacy.  But  which 
distant  selves  do  fulfil  the  condition,  when  represented? 

Obviously  those,  and  only  those,  which  fulfilled  it  when 
they  were  aUve.  Them  we  shall  imagine  with  the  animal 
warmth  upon  them,  to  them  may  possibly  cling  the  aroma, 
the  echo  of  the  thinking  taken  in  the  act.  And  by  a  natural 
consequence,  we  shall  assimilate  them  to  each  other  and 
to  the  warm  and  intimate  self  we  now  feel  within  us  as  we 
think,  and  separate  them  as  a  collection  from  whatever 
selves  have  not  this  mark,  much  as  out  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
let  loose  for  the  winter  on  some  wide  western  prairie  the 
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owner  picks  oat  and  sorts  together  when  the  time  for  thin 
round-tip  comes  in  the  spring,  all  the  beasts  on  which  tkd 
finds  his  own  particular  brand.  I 

The  Tarions  members  of  the  collection  thus  set  apart  I 
are  lelt  to  belong  with  each  other  whenever  they  are 
thought  at  all.  The  animal  warmth,  etc.,  is  their  herd-mark, 
the  brand  from  which  tliey  can  never  more  escape.  It 
runs  throngk  tliem  all  like  a  thread  through  a  chaplet  and 
makes  them  iuto  a  whole,  which  we  treat  as  a  unit,  no 
matter  how  much  in  other  ways  the  parts  may  differ  inter 
ge.  Add  to  this  character  the  farther  one  that  the  distant 
selves  appear  to  our  thought  as  hanng  for  hours  of  time 
been  continnotts  with  each  other,  and  the  most  recent  ones 
of  them  continnous  with  the  Self  of  the  present  momen^ 
melting  into  it  by  slow  degrees;  and  we  get  a  still  stronger 
bond  of  union.  As  we  think  we  see  an  identical  bodily 
thing  when,  in  spite  of  changes  of  structure,  it  exists  con- 
tinuonsly  before  our  eyes,  or  when,  however  interrupted  its 
presence,  its  quality  returns  unchanged ;  so  here  we  think 
we  experience  an  identical  Sd/  when  it  appears  to  us  in  an 
analogous  way.  Continuity  makes  us  unite  what  dissimi- 
larity might  otherwise  separate ;  similarity  makes  us  unite 
what  discontinuity  might  hold  apart.  And  thus  it  is, 
finally,  that  Fet«r,  awakening  in  the  same  bed  with  Paol, 
and  recalling  what  both  had  in  mind  before  they  wentto 
sleep,  reidentifies  and  appropriates  the  '  warm '  ideas  as  bis, 
and  is  never  tempted  to  confuse  them  with  those  cold  and 
pale -appearing  ones  which  lie  ascribes  to  PanL  Afi  well 
might  he  confound  Paul's  body,  which  he  only  sees,  with 
his  own  body,  which  he  sees  but  also  feels.  Each  of  na 
when  he  awakens  says,  Here's  the  same  old  self  again,  just 
as  he  says,  Here's  the  same  old  bed,  the  same  old  room,  tha  J 
same  old  world. 

The  sense  of  our  own  ■personal  identity,  then,  is  exmAy  In 
any  one  of  our  other  perceptiona  of  sameness  among  phe 
Ris  a  condiision  grounded  either  on  the  resemblance  inafm 
menlcd  respect,  or  on  the  corUinuity  before  the  mind,  of  the  p 
nomcTja  rnmpared. 

And  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  theoe  j 
grounds  warrant,  or  treated  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  < 
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absolute  Unity  in  whioh  all  differenoes  are  overwhelmed. 
The  past  and  present  selves  compared  are  the  same  just  so 
far  as  thej  art  the  same,  and  no  farther.  A  uniform  feeling 
of  *  warmth,'  of  bodily  existence  (or  an  equally  uniform  feel- 
ing of  pure  psychic  energy  ?)  pervades  them  all ;  and  this  is 
what  gives  them  a  generic  unity,  and  makes  them  the  same 
in  hind.  But  this  genoric  unity  coexists  with  generic  differ- 
ences just  as  real  as  the  unity.  And  if  from  the  one  point 
of  view  they  are  one  self,  from  others  they  are  as  truly 
not  one  but  many  selves.  And  similarly  of  the  attribute  of 
continuity ;  it  gives  its  own  kind  of  unity  to  the  self  -—that 
of  mere  connectedness,  or  unbrokenness,  a  perfectly  definite 
phenomenal  thing— but  it  gives  not  a  jot  or  tittle  more. 
And  this  unbrokenness  in  the  stream  of  selves,  like  the 
unbrokenness  in  an  exhibition  of  '  dissolving  views,'  in  no 
wise  implies  any  farther  unity  or  contradicts  any  amount 
of  plurfiJity  in  other  respects. 

And  accordingly  we  find  that,  where  the  resemblance  and 
the  continuity  are  no  longer  felt,  the  sense  of  personal  iden- 
tity goes  too.  We  hear  from  our  parents  various  anecdotes 
about  our  infant  years,  but  we  do  not  appropriate  them  as 
we  do  our  own  memories.  Those  breaches  of  decorum 
awaken  no  blush,  those  bright  sayings  no  self-complacency. 
That  child  is  a  foreign  creature  with  which  our  present 
self  is  no  more  identified  in  feeling  than  it  is  with  some 
.stranger's  living  child  to-day.  Why?  Partly  because 
great  time-gaps  break  up  all  these  early  years — we  cannot 
ascend  to  them  by  continuous  memories ;  and  partly  be- 
cause no  representation  of  how  the  child/ett  comes  up  with 
the  stories.  We  know  what  he  said  and  did ;  but  no  senti- 
ment of  his  little  body,  of  his  emotions,  of  his  psychic  striv- 
ings as  they  felt  to  him,  comes  up  to  contribute  an  element 
of  warmth  and  intimacy  to  the  narrative  we  hear,  and  the 
OEiain  bond  of  union  with  our  present  self  thus  disappears. 
It  is  the  same  with  certain  of  our  dimly-recollected  experi- 
ences. We  hardly  know  whether  to  appropriate  them  or 
to  disown  them  as  fancies,  or  things  read  or  heard  and  not 
lived  through.  Their  animal  heat  has  evaporated ;  the  feel- 
ings that  accompanied  them  are  so  lacking  in  the  recall,  or 
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8o  different  from  those  we  now  enjoy,  that  no  jndgmetit 
identity  can  lie  decisively  oast. 

ReaemUance  among  Ike.  parts  of  a  continuum  of  fffii\ 
(especially  bodily  feelings)  experienced  along  with  thing! 
widely  different  in  all  other  regards,  thus  constitutes  the  rwot 
and  venfiiJUe  'personal  identity '  which  tee  feel.  There  is 
no  other  identity  than  thia  in  the  '  stream '  of  sabjectiTO 
consciousness  which  we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Ita 
parts  differ,  but  under  all  their  differences  they  are  knit 
in  these  two  ways ;  and  if  either  way  of  knitting  disappears, 
the  sense  of  unity  departs.  If  a  man  wakes  up  some  fine 
day  unable  to  recall  aoy  of  his  past  exi>eriencea,  so  that 
he  has  to  learn  his  biography  afresh,  or  if  he  only  recalls 
the  facts  of  it  io  a  cold  abstract  way  as  things  that  he  is  sure 
once  happened ;  or  if,  wnthont  this  loss  of  memory,  hia 
bodily  and  spiritual  habits  all  change  during  the  night,  each 
organ  giving  a  different  tone,  and  the  act  of  thought  becom- 
ing aware  of  itself  in  a  different  way ;  he  feels,  and  he  mys, 
that  he  is  a  changed  person.  He  disowns  his  former  me, 
gives  himself  a  new  name,  identifies  his  present  life  with 
nothing  from  ont  of  the  older  time.  Such  cases  are  not 
rare  in  mental  pathology  ;  but,  as  we  still  have  some  rea- 
soning to  do,  we  had  better  give  no  concrete  account 
them  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  description  of  personal  identity  will  be  recoL 
by  the  instructed  reader  as  the  ordinary  doctrine  professed 
by  the  empirical  schooL  Associationista  in  England  and 
France,  Herbartians  in  Germany,  all  describe  the  Self  aa 
an  aggregate  of  which  each  part,  as  to  ita  being,  is  a  separate 
fact.  So  far  so  good,  then ;  thus  much  is  true  whaterev] 
farther  things  may  be  true  ;  and  it  is  to  the  imperishafal 
glory  of  Hume  and  Herbart  aud  their  successors  to  hai 
taken  so  much  of  the  mi^aniug  of  personal  identity  out 
the  clouds  and  made  of  the  Self  an  empirical  and  verifii 
ble  thing. 

But  in  leading  the  matter  here,  and  saj'ing  that  this  soiafl 
of  passing  things  is  all,  these  writers  have  neglected  certai 
more  subtle  aspects  of  the  Unity  of  Cuusciousuess,  to  whicl 
we  next  must  turn. 
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Onr  reoent  simile  of  the  herd  of  oatUe  will  help  ub.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  beasts  were  brought  together 
into  one  herd  because  their  owner  found  on  each  of  them 
his  brand.  The  '  owner '  symbolizes  here  that '  section  *  of 
consciousness,  or  pulse  of  thought,  which  we  have  all  along 
represented  as  the  vehicle  of  the  judgment  of  identify ;  and 
the  *  brand '  symbolizes  the  characters  of  warmth  and  con- 
tinuity, by  reason  of  which  the  judgment  is  made.  There 
is  found  a  «^-brand,  just  as  there  is  found  a  herd-brand. 
Each  brand,  so  far,  is  the  mark,  or  cause  of  our  know- 
ing, that  certain  things  belong-together.  But  if  the  brand 
is  the  ratio  cognoacendi  of  the  belonging,  the  belonging, 
in  the  case  of  the  herd,  is  in  turn  the  ratio  exiatendi  of 
the  brand.  No  beast  would  be  so  branded  unless  he  be- 
longed to  the  owner  of  the  herd.  They  are  not  his  because 
they  are  branded ;  they  are  branded  because  they  are  his. 
So  that  it  seems  as  if  our  description  of  the  belonging- 
together  of  the  various  selves,  as  a  belonging-together  which 
is  merely  repreaerUedf  in  a  later  pulse  of  thought,  had 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  matter,  and  omitted  the 
most  characteristic  one  of  all  the  features  found  in  the  herd 
—a  feature  which  common-sense  finds  in  the  phenomenon 
of  personal  identity  as  well,  and  for  our  omission  of  which 
she  will  hold  us  to  a  strict  account.  For  common-sense 
insists  that  the  unity  of  all  the  selves  is  not  a  mere  ap- 
pearance of  similarity  or  continuity,  ascertained  after  the 
fact  She  is  sure  that  it  involves  a  real  belonging  to  a  real 
Owner,  to  a  pure  spiritual  entity  of  some  kind.  Relation 
to  this  entity  is  what  makes  the  self's  constituents  stick  to- 
gether as  they  do  for  thought.  The  individual  beasts  do 
not  stick  together,  for  all  that  they  wear  the  same  brand. 
Each  wanders  with  whatever  accidental  mates  it  finds.  The 
herd's  unity  is  only  potential,  its  centre  ideal,  like  the 
'  centre  of  gravity '  in  physics,  until  the  herdsman  or  owner 
comes.  He  furnishes  a  real  centre  of  accretion  to  which 
the  beasts  are  driven  and  by  which  they  are  held.  The 
beasts  stick  together  by  sticking  severally  to  him.  Just  so, 
common-sense  insists,  there  must  be  a  real  proprietor  in 
the  case  of  the  selves,  or  else  their  actual  accretion  into  a 
'personal  consciousness'  would  never  have  taken  place. 
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To  the  nsnal  empiricist  explanatdon  of  personal  conecioob- 
11688  this  is  a  formidable  reproof,  because  all  the  individnaL 
thoughts  aud  feelings  which  have  succeeded  eacli  other  '  op 
to  date '  are  represented  by  ordinary  A^sociationism  as  in 
Bome  inscrutable  way  'integrating'  or  gumming  themselres' 
together  on  their  own  account,  and  thus  fusing  into  a  stream, 
ill  the  incomprehensibilitieB  which  in  Chapter  VI  we 
to  attach  to  the  idea  of  things  fusing  without  a  medivm 
apply  to  the  empiricist  description  of  personal  identity. 

But  in  our  own  account  the  medium  is  fully  assigned,^ 
the  herdsman  is  there,  in  the  shape  of  something  not  amoua 
the  things  collected,  but  superior  to  them  all,  namely,  th4 
real,  present  onlooking,  remembering,  'judging  thonghf 
or  identifying  '  section '  of  the  stream.  This  is  what  col- 
lects,— '  owns '  some  of  the  past  facts  which  it  surveys, 
disowns  the  rest, — and  so  makes  a  unity  that  is  actualized 
and  anchored  and  does  not  merely  float  in  the  bine  air 
possibility.  And  the  reality  of  such  pulses  of  thought, 
their  function  of  knowing,  it  will  be  remembered  that  wtt 
did  not  seek  to  deduce  or  explain,  but  simply  assumed  them 
as  the  ultimate  kind  of  fact  that  the  psychologist  must  ad- 
mit to  exist. 

But  this  assumption,  though  it  yields  much,  still  does 
Dot  yield  all  that  common-sense  demands.  The  unity  into 
which  the  Thought — as  I  shall  for  a  time  proceed  to  call, 
with  a  capital  T,  the  present  mental  state — binds  the  indi- 
vidual past  facts  with  each  other  and  with  itself,  does  not 
exist  until  the  Thought  is  there.  It  is  as  if  wild  cattle  wero 
lassoed  by  a  newly-created  settler  and  then  owned  fur  the 
first  time.  But  the  essence  of  the  matter  to  common-sense 
is  that  the  past  thoughts  never  were  wild  cattle,  they  were 
always  owned.  The  Thought  does  not  capture  them,  bnt 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  existence  it  finds  them  already  its 
own.  How  is  tliis  possible  unless  the  Thought  have  a 
n^tantial  identity  with  a  former  owner, — not  a  mere  con- 
tinuity or  a  resemblance,  as  in  our  account,  but  a  reed  unify  ? 
Common-sense  in  fact  would  drive  us  to  admit  what  we 
may  for  the  moment  call  an  Arch-Ego,  dominating  the  en- 
tire stream  of  tliought  and  all  the  selves  that  may  be 
represented   in  it,  as  the  ever  self- same  and  changeless 
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principle  implied  in  their  union.  The  'Sour  of  Meta- 
physics and  the  *  Transcendental  Ego'  of  the  Kantian 
Philosophy^  are,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  but  attempts  to  sat- 
isfy this  argent  demand  of  common-sense.  But,  for  a  time 
at  least,  we  can  still  express  without  any  such  hypotheses 
that  appearance  of  never-lapsing  ownership  for  which  com- 
mon-sense contends. 

For  how  would  it  be  if  the  Thought,  the  present  judg- 
ing Thought,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  substantially  or 
transcendentally  identical  with  the  former  owner  of  the 
past  self,  merely  inherited  his  *  title,'  and  thus  stood  as 
his  legal  representative  now?  It  would  then,  if  its  birth 
coincided  exactly  with  the  death  of  another  owner,  Jind 
the  past  self  already  its  own  as  soon  as  it  found  it  at  all, 
and  the  past  self  would  thus  never  be  wild,  but  always 
owned,  by  a  title  that  never  lapsed.  We  can  imagine  a 
long  succession  of  herdsmen  coming  rapidly  into  possession 
of  the  same  cattle  by  transmission  of  an  original  title  by 
bequest.  May  not  the  'title'  of  a  collective  self  be  passed 
from  one  Thought  to  another  in  some  analogous  way? 

It  is  a  patent  fact  of  consciousness  that  a  transmission 
like  this  actually  occurs.  Each  pulse  of  cognitive  conscious- 
ness, each  Thought,  dies  away  and  is  replaced  by  another. 
The  other,  among  the  things  it  knows,  knows  its  own  prede- 
cessor, and  fin<Ung  it  'warm,'  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed, greets  it,  saying :  "  Thou  art  mine^  and  part  of  the 
same  self  with  me."  Each  later  Thought,  knowing  and  in- 
cluding thus  the  Thoughts  which  went  before,  is  the  final 
receptacle — and  appropriating  them  is  the  final  owner — 
of  all  that  they  contain  and  own.  Each  Thought  is  thus 
bom  an  owner,  and  dies  owned,  transmitting  whatever  it 
realized  as  its  Self  to  its  own  later  proprietor.  As  Kant 
says,  it  is  as  if  elastic  balls  were  to  have  not  only  motion 
but  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  first  ball  were  to  transmit  both 
its  motion  and  its  consciousness  to  a  second,  which  took 
both  up  into  Us  consciousness  and  passed  them  to  a  third, 
until  the  last  ball  held  all  that  the  other  balls  had  held, 
and  realized  it  as  its  own.  It  is  this  trick  which  the  nas- 
cent thought  has  of  immediately  taking  up  the  expiring 
thought  and  '  adopting '  it,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
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appropriation  of  most  of  the  remoter  constituents  of  the 
self.  Who  o-wns  the  last  self  owns  the  self  before  the  laat, 
for  vhat  possesses  the  possessor  possesses  the  pose 


It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  verijiahle  features  iit 
personal  identity,  wliicb  this  sketch  does  not  contain,  im- 
possible to  imagine  how  any  transcendent  non-phenomenal 
Bort  of  an  Arcn-Ego,  were  be  there,  could  shape  matters  to 
any  other  result,  or  be  known  in  time  by  any  other  fruity 
than  just  this  production  of  a  stream  of  consciousness  each 
'section'  of  which  should  know,  and  knowing,  hug  to 
itself  and  adopt,  all  those  that  went  before,— thus  standing 
as  the  representative  of  the  entire  past  stream  ;  and  which 
should  similarly  adopt  the  objects  already  adopted  by 
any  portion  of  this  spiritual  stream.  Such  standing-aa- 
repreaentative,  and  such  adopting,  are  perfectly  clear  phe- 
Qomenal  relations.  The  Thought  which,  whilst  it  knows 
another  Thought  and  the  Object  of  that  Other,  appro- 
priates the  Other  and  the  Object  which  the  Other  appro- 
priated, is  still  a  perfectly  distinct  phenomenon  from  that 
Other ;  it  may  hardly  resemble  it ;  it  may  be  far  removed 
from  it  in  space  and  time. 

The  only  point  that  is  obscure  is  the  act  of  appropne^ 
Hon  itself.  Already  in  enumerating  the  constituents  of  the 
self  and  their  rivalry,  I  had  to  use  the  word  appropriate. 
And  the  quick-witted  reader  probably  noticed  at  the  tame, 
in  bearing  how  one  constituent  was  let  drop  and  disowned 
and  another  one  held  fast  to  and  espoused,  that  the  phrase 
was  meaningless  unless  the  constituents  were  objects  in  the 
hands  of  something  else.  A  thing  cannot  appropriate  itself ; 
it  is  itself ;  and  still  less  can  it  disown  itself.  There  mnst 
be  an  agent  of  the  appropriating  and  disowning  ;  but  that 
agent  we  have  already  named.  It  is  the  Thought  to  whom 
the  various  '  constituents  '  are  known.  That  Thought  is  a 
vehicle  of  choice  as  well  as  of  cognition ;  and  among  the 
choices  it  makes  are  these  appropriations,  or  repudiationa, 
of  its  '  own.'  But  the  Thought  never  is  an  object  in  its  own 
hands,  it  never  appropriates  or  disowns  itself.  It  appro- 
priates to  itself,  it  is  the  actual  focus  of  accretion,  the  hookj 
from  which  the  chain  of  past  selves  dangle^4,  planted  firmW] 


I 
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in  the  Present,  which  alone  passes  for  real,  and  thus  keep- 
ing the  chain  from  being  a  purely  ideal  thing.  Anon  the 
hook  itself  will  drop  into  the  past  with  all  it  carries,  and 
then  be  treated  as  an  object  and  appropriated  by  a  new 
Thought  in  the  new  present  which  will  serve  as  living 
hook  in  turn.  The  present  moment  of  consciousness  is 
thus,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  the  darkest  in  the  whole  series. 
It  may  feel  its  own  immediate  existence — we  have  all  along 
admitted  the  possibility  of  this,  hard  as  it  is  by  direct  in- 
trospection to  ascertain  the  fact — but  nothing  can  be  known 
about  it  till  it  be  dead  and  gone.  Its  appropriations  are 
therefore  less  to  xt^fif  than  to  the  most  intimately  felt  pari 
^  it8  present  Object,  the  body,  and  the  central  adjustments^ 
which  accompany  the  act  of  thinking,  in  the  head.  These 
are  the  real  nucleus  of  our  personal  identity,  and  it  is  their 
actual  existence,  realized  as  a  solid  present  fact,  which 
makes  us  say  *  as  sure  as  I  exist,  those  past  facts  were  part 
of  mysell'  They  are  the  kernel  to  which  the  represented 
parts  of  the  Self  are  assimilated,  accreted,  and  knit  on ; 
and  even  were  Thought  entirely  unconscious  of  itself  in 
the  act  of  thinking,  these  'warm'  parts  of  its  present 
object  would  be  a  firm  basis  on  which  the  consciousness 
of  personal  identity  would  rest.*    Such  consciousness,  then« 


*  Some  subtle  reader  will  object  that  the  Thought  cauDot  call  auj  part 
of  its  Object  'I '  and  knit  other  parts  on  to  it,  without  first  knitting  that 
part  on  to  liseff;  and  that  it  cannot  knit  it  on  to  Itself  without  knowing 
Itself ;— ao  that  our  supposition  (above,  p.  804)  that  the  Thought  may  con- 
ceiTably  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  Itself  is  thus  overthrown.  To 
which  the  reply  is  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  duped  by  words.  The 
words  /and  me  signify  nothing  mysterious  and  unexampled— they  are  at 
bottom  only  names  of  empTuuU;  and  Thought  is  always  emphasixing 
something.  Within  a  tract  of  space  which  it  cognizes,  it  contrasts  a  here 
with  a  ihare;  within  a  tract  of  time  a  now  with  a  then  :  of  a  pair  of  things 
H  calls  one  (hie,  the  other  that.  I  and  thou,  I  and  it,  are  distinctions  exactly 
on  a  par  with  these.— <listinctions  possible  in  an  exclusively  o^ttM  field  of 
knowledge,  the  *  I '  meaning  for  the  Thought  nothing  but  the  bodily  life 
which  it  momentarily  feels.  The  sense  of  my  bodily  existence,  however 
obscurely  recognized  as  such,  may  then  be  the  absolute  original  of  my  con- 
•dons  selfhood,  the  fundamental  perception  that  7  am.  All  appropriations 
fMf  be  made  to  it.  5y  a  Thought  not  at  the  moment  immediately  cognized 
t»y  Itself.  Whether  these  are  not  only  logical  possibilities  but  actual  facts 
is  something  not  yet  dogmatically  decided  in  the  text. 
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as  a  psychologic  fact,  cao  be  fully  described  without  8ap<  J 
poaing  aDy  other  agent  than  a  succeBsion  oi  periBhiiig.l 
thoughts,  endowed  with  the  functious  of  appropriation  aoJ  I 
rejectioD,  and  of  which  some  can  know  ;iiid  appropriate  oi  J 
reject  objects  already  known,  approi>riftted,  or  rejected  bj  i 
the  rest.  I 

To  iUastrate  by  diagram,  let  A,  B,  and  C  stand  for  threft  I 


/I\ 


^^    M^ 


succeasive  thonghte,  each  with  its  object  inside  of  it  If  B*B 
object  be  A,  and  O's  object  be  B  ;  then  A,  B,  and  0  would 
stand  for  three  pulses  in  a  conacioiisness  of  personal  iden- 
tity. Each  pulse  would  be  something  different  from  the 
others ;  but  B  would  know  and  adopt  A,  and  0  would 
know  and  adopt  A  and  B.  Three  succesnive  states  of  the 
same  brain,  on  wliich  each  experience  in  passing  leaves  its 
mark,  might  very  well  engender  thoughts  difi'ering  from 
each  other  in  just  such  a  way  as  this. 

The  passing  Thought  then  seems  to  be  the  Thinker; 
and  though  there  vtay  be  another  non- phenomenal  Thinker 
behind  that,  so  far  we  do  not  seem  to  need  him  to  express 
the  facts.  But  we  cannot  definitiTely  make  up  our  mind 
about  him  until  we  have  heard  the  reasons  that  have 
torically  been  used  to  prove  his  reality. 

THB  FTTBB  SHU  OB  nSTNEa  FBIHOIPIJl  OF  PBBSONAl.  mXTTY.  I 
To  a  brief  survey  at  the  theories  of  the  Ego  let  us  theD  J 
next  proceed.     They  are  three  in  number,  as  follows: 

1)  The  Spiritualist  theory  ; 

2)  The  A^ociationist  theory ; 

3)  The  Transoendentalist  theory. 

The  Theory  of  the  SovL 

In  Chapter  VI  we  were  led  ourselves  to  the  spiritualist 

theory  <•{  the  '  Sonl,'  as  a  means  nf  encape  from  the  unin- 

telligibilities  of  mind^stuff '  integrating '  with  itself,  and  from 
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the  physiolc^oal  improbability  of  a  material  monad^  with 
thought  attached  to  it,  in  the  brain.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  we  said  we  should  examine  the  *  Soul '  oritioallj  in 
a  later  place,  to  see  whether  it  had  any  other  advantages 
as  a  theory  over  the  simple  phenomeniJ  notion  of  a  stream 
of  thought  accompanying  a  stream  of  cerebral  activity,  by 
a  law  yet  unexplained. 

The  theory  of  the  Soul  is  the  theory  of  popular  philoso* 
phy  and  of  scholasticism,  which  is  only  popular  philosophy 
made  systematic.  It  declares  that  the  principle  of  Individ* 
nality  within  us  must  be  avhstardicilt  for  psychic  phenomena 
are  activities,  and  there  can  be  no  activity  without  a  con- 
crete agent  This  substantial  agent  cannot  be  the  brain  but 
must  be  something  immaterial ;  for  its  activity,  thought,  is 
both  immaterial,  and  takes  cognizance  of  immaterial  thingSi 
and  of  material  things  in  general  and  intelligible,  as  well  as 
in  particular  and  sensible  ways, — all  which  powers  are  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  matter,  of  which  the  brain 
is  composed.  Thought  moreover  is  simple,  whilst  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  brain  are  compounded  of  the  elementary  ac- 
tivities of  each  of  its  parts.  Furthermore,  thought  is  spon- 
taneous or  free,  whilst  all  material  activity  is  determined 
ob  extra  ;  and  the  will  can  turn  itself  against  all  corporeal 
goods  and  appetites,  which  would  be  impossible  were  it  a 
corporeal  function.  For  these  objective  reasons  the  prin- 
ciple of  psychic  life  must  be  both  immaterial  and  simple  as 
well  as  substantial,  must  be  what  is  called  a  Sotd.  The 
same  consequence  follows  from  subjective  reasons.  Our 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  assures  us  of  our  essen- 
tial simplicity :  the  owner  of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
self,  as  we  have  seen  them,  the  hypothetical  Arch-Ego 
whom  we  provisionally  conceived  as  possible,  is  a  real  en- 
tity of  whose  existence  self-consciousness  makes  us  directly 
aware.  No  material  agent  could  thus  turn  round  and  grasp 
dMJ^material  activities  always  grasp  something  else  than 
the  agent  And  if  a  brain  cotdd  grasp  itself  and  be  self- 
oonsoious,  it  would  be  conscious  of  iteelf  aa  a  brain  and 
not  as  something  of  an  altogether  different  kind.  The  Soul 
then  exists  as  a  simple  spiritual  substance  in  which  the 
various  psychic  faculties,  operations,  and  affections  inhere 
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If  -we  ask  \rhat  a  Substance  is,  the  oulj  answer  is  that 
it  is  a  self -existent  being,  or  one  wliich  needs  no  other  anb- 
ject  in  which  to  inhere.  At  bottom  its  only  positive  deter- 
mination  is  Being,  and  this  is  something  whose  meaning 
ve  all  realize  even  though  we  &nd  it  hard  to  esplaio.  Thfti 
Soul  is  moreover  an  iiuiividital  beiug,  and  if  we  aak  what 
that  is,  we  are  told  to  look  in  upon  our  Self,  and  we  shall 
learn  by  direct  intuition  better  than  through  any  abstraofc 
reply.  Our  direct  perception  of  our  own  inward  being  iaj 
in  fact  by  many  deemed  to  be  the  original  prototype  out 
of  which  our  notion  of  simple  active  substance  in  general  is 
fashioned.  The  come^uences  of  the  simplicity  and  substan- 
tiality of  the  Soul  are  ita  incorruptibility  and  natural  tm- 
morlcdity — nothing  but  God's  direct^o(  can  annihilate  it— 
and  its  reaponsiiiUify  at  all  times  for  whatever  it  may  hava] 
ever  done. 

This  Bubstantialist  view  of  the  soul  was  essentially  the 
view  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  It  received  its  completely 
formal  elaboration  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  bebeved  in 
by  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Berkeley,  and 
is  now  defended  by  the  entire  modem  duabstic  or  spirit- 
ualistic or  common-sense  school.  Kant  held  to  it  while 
denying  its  fruitfulness  as  a  premise  for  deducing  conse- 
quences verifiable  here  below,  Eant's  successors,  the  abeo- 
lute  ideaHsts,  profess  to  have  discarded  it, — how  that  maj 
be  we  shall  inquire  ere  long.  Let  us  make  up  o\ir  mint" 
what  to  think  of  it  ourselves. 

It  is  at  oU  events  needless  for  expressing  the  actucd  »iii-i 
fective  phenomena  of  consdovsness  as  they  appear.  We 
have  formulated  them  all  without  its  aid,  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  stream  of  thoughts,  each  substantially  different 
from  the  rest,  but  cognitive  of  the  rest  and  '  appropriative ' 
of  each  other's  content  At  least,  if  I  have  not  already 
succeeded  in  making  this  plausible  to  the  reader,  I  am 
hopeless  of  convincing  him  by  anything  I  could  add  now. 
The  unity,  the  identity,  the  individuality,  and  the  immateri- 
abty  that  appear  in  the  psychic  life  are  thus  accounted  for 
as  phenomenal  and  temporal  facts  exolnsively,  and  with  no 
need  of  reference  to  any  more  simple  or  substantial  agent 
than  the  present  Thoagbt  or  '  section '  of  the  stream.     We 
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kaye  seen  it  to  be  single  and  unique  in  the  sense  of  haying 
no  sqHMrable  parts  (aboye,  p.  239  SL) — perhaps  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  simplicity  meant  to  be  predicated  of  the  souL  The 
present  Thought  also  has  being, — at  least  all  belie  yers  in 
the  Soul  belieye  so — and  if  there  be  no  other  Being  in 
whioh  it  'inheres/  it  ought  itself  to  be  a  *  substanoe.*  If 
this  kind  of  simplicity  and  substantiality  were  all  that  is 
predicated  of  the  Soul,  then  it  might  appear  that  we  had 
been  talking  of  the  soul  all  along,  without  knowing  it,  when 
we  treated  the  present  Thought  as  an  agent,  an  owner,  and 
the  like.  But  the  Thought  is  a  perishing  and  not  an  im- 
mortal or  incorruptible  thing.  Its  successors  may  contin- 
uously succeed  to  it,  resemble  it,  and  appropriate  it,  but 
they  are  not  it,  whereas  the  Soul-Substance  is  supposed  to 
be  a  fixed  unchanging  thing.  By  the  Soul  is  always  meant 
something  behind  the  present  Thought,  another  kind  of 
substance,  existing  on  a  non-phenomenal  plane. 

When  we  brought  in  the  Soul  at  the  end  of  Chapter  YI, 
as  an  entity  which  the  yarious  brain-processes  were  sup- 
posed to  affect  simultaneously,  and  whioh  responded  to 
their  combined  influence  by  single  pulses  of  its  thought,  it 
was  to  escape  integrated  mind-stuff  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  improbable  cerebral  monad  on  the  other.  But  when 
(as  now,  after  all  we  haye  been  through  since  that  earlier 
passage)  we  take  the  two  formulations,  first  of  a  brain  to 
whose  processes  pulses  of  thought  simply  correspond,  and 
second,  of  one  to  whose  processes  pulses  of  thought  in  a 
Smi  correspond,  and  compare  them  together,  we  see  that  at 
bottom  the  second  formulation  is  only  a  more  roundabout 
way  than  the  first,  of  expressing  the  same  bald  fact 
That  bald  fact  is  that  when  the  brain  acts,  a  thought  occurs. 
The  spiritualistic  formulation  says  that  the  brain-processes 
knock  the  thought,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a  Soul  which  stands 
there  to  receiye  their  influence.  The  simpler  formulation 
says  that  the  thought  simply  comes.  But  what  positiye 
meaning  has  the  Soul,  when  scrutinized,  but  the  ground  (^ 
possibility  of  the  thought?  And  what  is  the  'knocking*  but 
the  determining  of  the  possibility  to  actuality  ?  And  what  is  this 
after  all  but  giying  a  sort  of  concreted  form  to  one's  belief 
that  the  coming  of  the  thought,  when  the  brain-processes 
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occur,  has  some  sort  of  ground  iu  the  nature  of  things?  H 
the  world  Soul  be  understood  merely  to  express  that  clum^i 
it  is  a  good  word  to  use.  But  if  it  be  held  to  do  more^ 
to  gratify  the  claim, — for  instauce,  to  cotinect  rationally  the 
thought  which  comes,  with  the  processes  which  occur,  and 
to  mediate  intelligibly  between  their  two  disparate  natures, 
— then  it  is  an  illusory  term.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  word 
Soul  as  with  the  word  Substance  in  general.  To  say  that,i 
phenomena  inhere  in  a  Substance  is  at  bottom  only  to 
record  one's  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  bare  exist* 
ence  of  the  phenomena  is  the  total  truth.  A  phenomenon 
would  not  itself  be,  we  insist,  unless  there  were  something 
more  than  the  phenomenon.  To  the  more  we  give  the  pro- 
yisional  name  of  Substance.  So,  iu  the  present  instaiioe, 
we  ought  certainly  to  admit  that  there  is  more  than  the 
bare  fact  of  coexistence  of  a  passing  thought  with 
passing  brain-state.  But  we  do  not  answer  the  question 
'  What  is  that  more  ? '  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  '  Sonl ' 
which  the  brain-state  affects.  This  kind  of  more  exjAa: 
nothing ;  and  when  we  are  once  trying  metaphysical  ex- 
planations we  are  fonliah  not  to  go  as  far  as  we  can.  For  my 
own  part  I  confess  that  the  moment  I  become  metaphysical 
and  try  to  define  the  more,  I  find  the  notion  of  some  sort  o£ 
an  anima  ■mwndi  thinking  in  all  of  us  to  be  a  more  promi»-; 
iug  hypothesis,  in  spite  of  all  its  difficulties,  than  that  of  a' 
lot  of  absolutely  individual  souls.  Meanwhile,  as  paycholo' 
gists,  we  need  not  be  metaphysical  at  all.  The  phenomena 
are  enough,  the  passing  Thought  itself  is  the  only  vert/Eofib 
thinker,  and  its  empirical  connection  with  the  brain-process, 
is  the  ultimate  known  law. 

To  the  other  arguments  which  would  prove  the  need  t^- 
a  soul,  we  may  also  turn  a  deaf  ear.  The  argument  from 
free-will  can  convince  only  those  who  believe  in  free-will; 
and  even  they  will  have  to  admit  that  spontaneity  is  just  as 
possible,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  temporary  spiritual  agent 
like  our  '  Thought '  as  in  a  permanent  one  like  the  supposed 
Soul.  The  same  is  true  of  the  argument  from  the  kinds  of 
things  cognized.  Even  if  the  brain  could  not  cognize  ani- 
versals,  immaterials,  or  its  '  Self,'  still  tbe  '  Thought '  which 
we  have  relied  upon  in  our  account  is  not  the  brain,  closely 
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as  it  seems  oonneoted  with  it ;  and  after  all,  if  the  brain  could 
c<^nize  at  all,  one  does  not  well  see  why  it  might  not  cog- 
nize one  sort  of  thing  as  well  as  another.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  in  seeing  how  a  thing  can  cognize  anything.  This 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  least  removed  by  giving  to  the  thing 
that  cognizes  the  name  of  SouL  The  Spiritualists  do  not 
deduce  any  of  the  properties  of  the  mental  life  from 
otherwise  known  properties  of  the  soul.  They  simply  find 
Tarious  characters  ready-made  in  the  mental  life,  and 
these  they  clap  into  the  Soul,  saying,  *'Lol  behold  the 
source  from  whence  they  flow  1'*  The  merely  verbal  charac- 
ter of  this  *  explanation  *  is  obvious.  The  Soul  invoked,  far 
from  making  the  phenomena  more  intelligible,  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  itself  by  borrowing  their  form, — it  must 
be  represented,  if  at  all,  as  a  transcendent  stream  of  con- 
sciousness duplicating  the  one  we  know. 

Altogether,  the  Soul  is  an  outbirth  of  that  sort  of  phi- 
losophizing whose  great  maxim,  according  to  Dr.  Hodgson, 
is :  **  Whatever  you  are  totally  ignorant  of,  assert  to  be  the 
explanation  of  everything  else." 

Locke  and  Eant,  whilst  still  believing  in  the  soul,  began 
the  work  of  undermining  the  notion  that  we  know  anytUng 
about  it  Most  modem  writers  of  the  mitigated  spiritual- 
istic, or  dualistic  philosophy — the  Scotch  school,  as  it  is 
often  called  among  us — are  forward  to  proclaim  this  igno- 
rance, and  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  verifiable  phenomena 
of  self-consciousness,  as  we  have  laid  them  down.  Dr. 
Wayland,  for  example,  begins  his  Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  with  the  phrase  "  Of  the  essence  of  Mind  we 
know  nothing,**  and  goes  on  :  "  All  that  we  are  able  to  affirm 
of  it  is  that  it  is  something  which  perceives,  reflects,  remem- 
bers, imagines,  and  wills ;  but  what  that  something  ia 
which  exerts  these  energies  we  know  not  It  is  only  as  we 
are  conscious  of  the  action  of  these  energies  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  exer- 
tion of  its  own  powers  that  the  mind  becomes  cognizant  of 
their  existence.  The  cognizance  of  its  powers,  however, 
gives  us  no  knowledge  of  that  essence  of  which  they  are 
predicated.    In  these  respects  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
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precisely  analogous  to  our  knowledge  of  matter/'  ' 
analogy  of  our  two  ignorances  is  a  favorite  remaik  in 
Scotch  school.  It  is  but  a  step  to  lump  them  togei 
into  a  single  ignorance,  that  of  the  'Unknowable'  to  wl 
any  one  fond  of  superfluities  in  philosophy  may  accord 
hospitality  of  his  belief,  if  it  so  please  him,  but  which 
one  else  may  as  freely  ignore  and  reject. 

The  Soul-theoiy  is,  then,  a  complete  superfluity,  so 
as  accounting  for  the  actually  verified  facts  of  oonsc 
experience  goes.  So  far,  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  f 
scribe  to  it  for  definite  scientific  reasons.  The  case  w< 
rest  here,  and  the  reader  be  left  free  to  make  his  chc 
were  it  not  for  other  demands  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

The  first  of  these  is  Immortality,  for  which  the  sina 
city  and  substantiality  of  the  Soul  seem  to  offer  a  s 
guarantee.  A  'stream'  of  thought,  for  aught  that  we 
to  be  contained  in  its  essence,  may  come  to  a  full  stoi: 
any  moment;  but  a  simple  substance  is  incorruptible,  . 
will,  by  its  own  inertia,  persist  in  Being  so  long  as  the  i 
ator  does  not  by  a  direct  miracle  snuff  it  out.  Unqi 
tionably  this  is  the  stronghold  of  the  spiritualistic  belie 
as  indeed  the  popular  touchstone  for  all  philosophies  is 
question,  "What  is  their  bearing  on  a  future  life?" 

The  Soul,  however,  when  closely  scrutinized,  guarani 
no  immortality  of  a  sort  we  care  for.    The  enjoymeiit  of 
atom-like  simplicity   of  their  substance  in  scBcula  scecuUn 
would  not  to  most  people  seem  a  consummation  devoi 
to  be  wished.    The  substance  must  give  rise  to  a  stream 
consciousness  continuous  with  the  present  stream,  in  or 
to  arouse  our  hope,  but  of  this  the  mere  persistence  of 
substance    per   se   offers    no    guarantee.    Moreover,    in 
general  advance  of  our  moral  ideas,  there  has  come  to 
something   rediculous   iK   the   way   our   forefathers   had 
grounding  their  hopes  of  immortality  on  the  simplicity 
their  substance.     The  demand  for  immortality  is  nowadi 
essentially    teleological.       We    believe    ourselves    immoi 
because  we  believe  ourselves  fit  for  immortality.     A  'si 
stance '  ought   surely   to   perish,   we   think,   if   not   wort 
to  survive;    and  an  insubstantial  'stream'  to  prolong  its 
provided  it  be  worthy,  if  the  nature  of  Things  is  oi^janu 
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In  ihe  rational  way  in  which  we  trust  it  i&  Substance  or 
no  substance,  soul  or  *  stream/  what  Lotze  says  of  inunor- 
tality  is  about  all  that  human  wisdom  can  say  : 

'*  We  have  no  other  principle  for  deciding  it  than  this  general  ideal- 
istic belief  :  that  every  created  thing  will  continue  whose  continuance 
belongs  to  the  meaning  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  it  does  so  belong ; 
whilst  every  one  will  pass  away  whose  reality  is  justified  only  in  a  tran- 
sitory phase  of  the  world's  course.  That  this  principle  admits  of  no 
further  application  in  human  hands  need  hardly  be  said.  We  surely 
know  not  the  merits  which  may  give  to  one  being  a  claim  on  eternity, 
nor  the  defects  which  would  cut  others  off."  * 

A  second  alleged  necessity  for  a  soul-substance  is  our 
forensic  responsibility  before  God.  Locke  caused  an  up- 
roar when  he  said  that  the  unity  of  conadouaneaa  made  a 
man  the  same  person^  whether  supported  by  the  same  9k&- 
Hanod  or  no,  and  that  God  would  not,  in  the  great  day, 
make  a  person  answer  for  what  he  remembered  nothing  o& 
It  was  supposed  scandalous  that  our  forgetfulness  might 
thus  deprive  God  of  the  chance  of  certain  retributions, 
which  otherwise  would  have  enhanced  his  <  glory.*  This  is 
certainly  a  good  speculative  ground  for  retaining  the  Soul — 
at  least  for  those  who  demand  a  plenitude  of  retribution. 
The  mere  stream  of  consciousness,  with  its  lapses  of  mem- 
oiy.  cannot  possibly  be  as  'responsible '  as  a  soul  which  xb 
at  the  judgment  day  all  that  it  ever  wa&  To  modem  read- 
ers, however,  who  are  less  insatiate  for  retribution  than 
their  grandfathers,  this  argument  will  hardly  be  as  con- 
Tincing  as-  it  seems  once  to  have  been. 

One  great  use  of  the  Soul  has  always  been  to  account 
lor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guarantee,  the  closed  individu- 
ality of  each  personal  consciousness.  The  thoughts  of  one 
Boul  must  unite  into  one  self,  it  was  supposed,  and  must  be 
eternally  insulated  from  those  of  every  other  soul.  But  we 
have  already  begun  to  see  that,  although  unity  is  the  rule  of 
each  man*s  consciousness,  yet  in  some  individuals,  at  least, 
thoughts  may  split  away  from  the  others  and  form  sepa- 

*  Hataphysik.  g  ZiRfin.  This  writer,  who  In  bis  early  wo?k,  the  Medi- 
rinische  Pftychologie,  was  (to  my  reading)  a  strong  defender  of  the  Soul- 
Bobitanoe  theory,  has  written  in  gg  248-5  of  his  Metaphyalk  the  most  beaa- 
tlfiil  criticism  of  this  tbeoiy  which  exists. 
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mte  selves.  As  for  insulation,  it  woald  be  raab,  in  Tie 
tlio  plienomena  of  thought- transference,  mesmeric  itifla 
and  spirit-control,  which  arc  being  alleged  nowadaji 
better  authority  than  ever  before,  to  be  too  sore  a' 
that  point  either.  The  definitively  closed  natare  of 
personal  consciousness  is  probably  an  average  statis 
resultant  of  many  conditions,  but  not  an  elementary  1 
or  fact ;  so  that,  ii  one  wishes  to  preserve  the  Soul,  tha 
he  draws  his  arguments  from  that  quarter  the  better, 
long  as  oar  self,  on  the  whole,  makes  itself  good  and  p 
tically  maintains  itself  as  a  closed  individual,  why,  as  L 
Bays,  is  not  that  enough  ?  And  why  is  the  ictn^-an-indj 
n&l  in  some  inaccessible  metaphysical  way  so  mach  proi 
an  achievement  ?  * 

My  final  conclasion,  then,  about  the  substantial  Soi 
that  it  explains  nothing  and  guarantees  nothing.  Its  i 
cessive  thoughts  are  the  only  intelligible  and  verifi 
things  about  it,  and  definitely  to  ascertain  the  correlat 
of  these  with  brain-processes  is  as  much  as  psycholt^y 
empirically  do.  From  the  metaphysical  point  of  view, 
true  that  one  may  claim  that  the  correlations  have  a 
tional  ground ;  and  if  the  word  Soul  could  be  taken  to  nl 
merely  some  such  vague  problematic  ground,  it  would 
unobjectionable.  But  the  trouble  is  that  it  professa 
give  the  ground  in  positive  terms  of  a  verj'  dubiously  a 
ible  sort  I  therefore  feel  entirely  free  to  discard  the  n 
Boul  from  the  rest  of  this  book.  If  I  ever  use  it,  it  wil 
in  the  vaguest  and  moat  popular  way.  The  reader  i 
finds  any  comfort  iu  the  idea  of  the  Soul,  is,  however,  j 
fei'tly  freo  to  continue  to  believe  in  it;  for  our  reason) 
h;ivo  not  p.stablialieil  tlie  noii-axisteuce  of  the  Soul ;  b 
have  only  proved  its  superfluity  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  next  theory  of  the  pure  Self  to  which  we  pass  ^ 

The  Asaociationist  Theory. 

Locke  paved  the  way  for  it  by  the  hypothesis  he  ii 
gested  of  the  same  substance  having  two  successire  fl 

■  Od  ibu  empirical  and  ttBuaceadeiital  conoeptloua  af  the  mITs  a  ' 
•ee  Lotze.  MclaphyBio.  §  a44- 
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BoionsiiesBes,  or  of  the  same  consciousness  beiuj^  supported 
bj  more  than  ono  substance.  He  made  Lis  readers  feel 
that  the  important  nnity  of  the  Self  was  its  veriliable  and 
felt  anity,  and  that  a  metaphysical  or  absolute  unity  would 
be  insignificant,  so  long  as  a  consciouaneas  of  diversity  might 
be  there. 

Eume  showed  how  great  the  conscionsness  of  diversity 
actoally  was.  In  the  famous  chapter  on  Personal  Identity, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  he  writes  as  follows  ; 

"  There  are  some  philoaopbors  who  imagltie  wo  are  every  moment 
intimately  conscioiu  of  what  we  coll  our  Seu  ;  that  we  feel  its  exiat- 
ence  and  ite  continuance  in  existence,  and  are  cciUiin,  beyond  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demon BtratioQ,  both  of  its  perfect  identity  and  aimplicity. 
.  .  .  Unluckily  all  theBe  positive  assertions  are  contrary  to  that  very 
experience  which  is  plcadod  for  them,  nor  have  we  any  idea  of  Self, 
after  the  manner  it  is  here  explained.  ...  It  must  be  soine  one  im- 
preacdon  that  gives  rise  to  every  real  idea.  ...  If  any  impression  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  of  Self,  that  impression  must  continue  invariably 
the  same  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  since  self  is  supposed 
to  exist  after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no  impression  constant  and 
invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and  sensations 
encceed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  same  lime.  .  .  .  For  my 
part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myadf,  I  always 
—jltoinble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or 
■Mluule,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catoh  myself  at 
^  nay  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  but  the 
perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by 
sound  sleep,  so  long  am  I  insensible  of  mysdf,  and  may  truly  be  said 
not  lo  exist.  And  wore  all  my  perceptions  removed  by  death,  and  could 
I  neither  thinlc,  nor  fe«l,  nor  sop,  aor  love,  nor  hate  after  the  dissolutioQ 
of  my  body,  I  should  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive  what  ia 
farther  requisite  to  make  mo  a  perfect  non-entity.  It  anyone,  upon 
serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection,  thinks  ho  has  a  different  notion  of 
Mitiael/,  1  must  confess  I  can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  cap 
allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
essentially  different  in  this  particular.  He  may,  perhaps,  peroeive 
something  simple  and  continued  which  he  colls  himself;  though  I  am 
certain  thero  b  no  such  principle  in  mo. 

■'  But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I  may  venture 
\a  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  they  are  nothing  btit  a  butvSe  or 
eolleciion  of  different  percepliana,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  Our 
eyes  cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions.  Onr 
tbflugiit  is  still  more  variable  than  our  sight;  and  all  our  other  sonaes 
]  facnlLies  contribute  to  this  change;  nor  ia  there  any  single  power  ot 
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the  soni  which  remains  analterably  the  same,  perhaps  for  one  too 
The  miod  is  a  kind  of  theatre,  nhere  aeveral  perceptions  suocea 
make  their  appearance;  pass,  repass,  glide  away  and  mioglo  in  ai 
nite  variety  of  postures  and  aituationa.  There  is  properly  no  Hmj. 
in  it  at  ofie  Him,  nor  idaaity  in  different ;  whatever  natural  propc 
we  niaj  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.  The  compi 
of  the  theatre  mnst  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  succeesive  {n 
tions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have  we  the  most  d 
notion  of  the  place  where  these  Bcenea  are  represented,  nor  of  tbi 
terial  of  which  it  is  composed." 

Bat  Hume,  after  doing  this  good  piece  of  iutrospet 
work,  proceeds  to  pour  out  the  child  with  the  bath,  ai 
B.J  to  aa  great  au  extreme  as  the  substAntialist  philoBopl 
As  they  pay  the  Self  is  nothing  but  Uuity,  unity  abstract 
absolute,  bo  Hume  says  it  is  nothing  but  Diversity,  dive: 
abstract  and  absolute ;  whereas  iu  truth  it  ia  that  mix 
of  unity  and  diversity  which  we  ourselves  have  aln 
found  so  easy  to  pick  apart  We  found  among  the  obj 
of  the  stream  certain  feelings  that  hardly  changed, 
stood  out  warm  and  vivid  in  the  past  just  as  the  pre 
feeling  does  now  ;  and  we  found  the  present  feeling  fa 
the  centre  of  accretion  to  which,  de  proche  en  proche,  t] 
other  feelings  are,  %  thej'ndping  Tlumght,  felt  to  cling.  H- 
says  nothing  of  the  judging  Thought ;  and  he  denies 
thread  of  resemblance,  this  core  of  sameness  rum 
through  the  ingredients  of  the  Self,  to  exist  even  aa  a  j 
uomenal  thing.  To  him  there  is  no  tertium  qidd  bet^ 
pure  ntuty  and  pure  separateness.  A  succession  of  id 
"  connected  by  a  close  relation  affords  to  an  accurate  i 
as  perfect  a  notion  of  diversity  as  if  there  was  flO  man 
of  rdation"  at  aU. 

' '  All  onr  distinct  perceptions  are  distinct  existences,  and  the  4 
never  percelvee  any  real  connection  among  distinct  csiatencea.  Di4 
perceptions  either  inhere  in  something  simple  or  individnal,  or  dU 
mind  perceive  some  real  amnetdion  among  them,  (here  would  bj 
difficulty  in  the  case.  For  my  part,  I  mnst  plend  the  privilege  I 
sceptic  and  confess  that  this  difficulty  ia  too  hard  for  my  nndarstanq 
I  pretend  not,  however,  to  prononnce  it  insuperable.     Others,  perfel 

.  .  may  discover  some  hypothesis  that  will  reconcile 
tradictions."  * 


•  Appendix  lo  book  (  of  Hume's  t^oitlie  on  Hni 
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Hume  is  at  bottom  as  mncb  of  a  metaphyBiciaD  as 
Thomas  Aquiuas.  No  wonder  he  cad  discover  no  '  hypoth> 
esis.'  The  unity  of  the  parts  of  the  stream  is  just  as  '  real ' 
a  coimectioD  as  their  diversity  is  a  real  separatioii;  both 
ooimeotiori  and  separation  are  ways  in  which  the  past 
thonghts  appear  to  the  present  Thought; — unlike  each 
other  in  respect  of  date  and  certain  qualities — this  is  the 
separation;  alike  in  other  qualities,  and  continuous  in  time 
— this  is  the  connection.  In  demaudiug  a  more  '  real '  con- 
nection than  this  obvious  and  verifiable  likeness  and  coa- 
tinaity,  Hume  seeks  '  the  world  behind  the  looking  glass,' 
aad  gives  a  striking  example  of  that  Absolutism  which  is 
the  great  disease  of  philosophic  Thought 

The  chain  of  distinct  existences  into  which  Hnme  thus 
chopped  up  our  '  stream  '  was  adopted  by  all  of  his  succes- 
sors as  a  complete  iuventory  of  the  facts.  The  association- 
ist  Philosophy  was  founded.  Somehow,  out  of  '  ideas,'  each 
separate,  each  ignorant  of  its  mates,  but  sticking  together 
and  calling  each  other  up  according  to  certain  laws,  all  the 
higher  forma  of  consciousness  were  to  be  explained,  and 
among  them  the  consciousness  of  our  personal  identity. 
The  task  was  a  hard  one,  in  which  what  we  called  the 
psychologist's  fallacy  (p.  196  ff.)  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
work.  Two  ideas,  one  of  '  A,'  succeeded  by  another  of '  B,' 
were  transmuted  into  a  third  idea  of  'b  after  A.'  An  idea 
from  last  year  returning  now  was  taken  to  be  an  idea  of  last 
year  ;  two  similar  ideas  stood  for  an  «/«i  of  similarity,  and 
the  like ;  palpable  confusions,  in  which  certain  facts  about 
the  ideas,  possible  only  to  an  outside  knower  of  them,  were 
pat  into  the  place  of  the  ideas'  own  proper  and  limited  de- 
liverance and  content.  Out  of  such  recurrences  and  resem- 
blances in  a  series  of  discrete  ideas  iiud  feelings  a  knowl- 
edge was  somehow  supposed  to  be  engendered  in  each 
feeling  that  it  was  recurrent  and  rcHembling,  and  that  it 
helped  to  form  a  series  to  whose  unity  the  name  /  came  to 
9  joined.     In  the  same  way,  substantially,  Herbart,*  in 


•  HertMrt  believed  in  the  Soul,  too;  hut  foi-  liim  the  '  Self '  of  wblcb  we 
'coiuclmu  '  »  Ibe  empirical  Self— not  the  loul. 
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Qermanj,  tried  to  show  Low  a  conflict  of  ideas  woold 
into  a  manner  of  represeniing  Usd/  for  which  /was  the 
secrated  name.* 

The  defect  of  all  these  attempts  is  that  the  concln 
pretended  to  follow  from  certain  premises  is  by  no  uu 
rationally  involved  in  the  premises.  A  feeling  of  any  1 
if  it  simply  returria,  ought  to  be  nothing  else  tlian  wh 
was  at  first.  If  memory  of  pre\'iou3  existence  and  all  e 
of  other  cognitive  functions  are  attributed  to  it  when  i 
tarns,  it  is  no  longer  the  same,  but  a  widely  different  1 
ing,  and  ought  to  be  so  desciibed.  We  have  so  descK 
it  with  the  greatest  explicitness.  We  have  said  that  \ 
ings  never  do  return.  We  have  not  pretended  to  exf 
this;  we  have  recorded  it  as  an  empirically  ascertai 
law,  analogous  to  certain  laws  of  brain-physiology ;  i 
seeking  to  define  the  way  in  which  new  feelings  do  d 
from  the  old,  we  have  found  them  to  be  cognizant  and 
proprUUive  of  the  old,  whereas  the  old  were  always  co 
zant  and  appropriative  of  something  else.  Once  more, 
account  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  comp 
description  of  the  facts.  It  explained  them  no  more  i 
the  associationist  account  explains  them.  But  the  la 
both  assumes  to  explain  them  and  in  the  same  breath  fi 
fies  them,  and  for  each  reason  stands  condemned. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  associationist  writers  . 
rule  seem  to  have  a  lurking  bad  conscience  about  the  E 
and  that  although  they  are  explicit  enough  about  what  i 
namely,  a  train  of  feelings  or  thoughts,  they  are  very 
about  openly  tackling  the  problem  of  how  it  comes  tt 
aware  of  itself.  Neither  Bain  nor  Spencer,  for  exam 
directly  touch  this  problem.  As  a  rule,  associatio 
■writers  keep  talking  about '  the  mind  '  and  about  what  • 
do ;  and  so,  smuggling  in  surreptitiously  what  they  on 
avowedly  to  have  postulated  in  the  form  of  a  pret 
•judging  Thought,'  they  either  trade  upon  their  read 
lack  of  discernment  or  are  undiscerning  themselves. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson  is  the  only  associationist  write 
know  who  perfectly  escapes  this  confusion,  and  postvl 

*  Compare  again  Ibe  remarks  on  pp.  158-163  abova. 
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openly  what  lie  needs.  "  All  etates  of  consciousuesa,"  he 
s&yn,  "  imply  and  postulate  a  subject  Ego,  whose  sub- 
stance is  uiiknowu  aud  uukuowable,  to  which  [why  not  say 
by  which?]  states  of  couaciousuess  are  referred  as  attri* 
bates,  but  which  iu  the  process  of  reference  becomes  ob- 
jectified and  becomes  itself  au  attribute  of  a  subject  Ego 
vhich  Hes  still  beyond,  aud  which  ever  eludes  cognition 
though  ever  postulated  for  cognition."*  This  is  exactly 
onr  judging  aud  remembering  present  '  Thought,'  described 
in  less  simple  terms. 

After  Mr.  Thompson,  M.  Taine  and  the  two  Mills  deserve 
credit  for  seeking  to  be  as  clear  as  they  can.  Toine  tells  us 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Intelligence '  what  the  Ego  ia, — 
a  continuous  web  of  conscious  events  no  more  really  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  t  than  rhomboids,  triangles,  and 
squares  marked  with  chalk  on  a  plank  are  really  distinct, 
for  the  plank  itself  is  one.  In  the  second  volume  he  says 
ftll  these  parts  have  a  common  character  embedded  in  them, 
chat  of  being  iniemal  [this  is  our  character  of  '  warmness," 
otherwise  named].  This  character  is  abstracted  and  iso- 
lated by  a  mental  fiction,  and  is  what  we  are  comdowi  o/aa 
our  self — 'this  stable  toithin  is  what  each  of  us  calls  /or 
me.'  Obviously  M.  Taine  forgets  to  tell  us  what  this  'each 
of  Qs'  is,  which  suddenly  starts  up  and  performs  the  ab- 
stractiou  and  'calls 'its  product  I  or  me.  The  character 
does  not  abstract  itself.  Taine  means  by  'each  of  us' 
merely  the  present '  judging  Thought '  with  its  memory  and 
tendency  to  appropriate,  but  he  does  not  name  it  distinctly 
enough,  and  lapses  into  the  fiction  that  the  entire  series  of 
thoughts,  the  entire  'plank,'  is  the  reflecting  psychologist 

James  Mill,  after  defining  Memory  as  a  train  of  associ- 
ated ideas  beginning  with  that  of  my  past  self  and  ending 
with  that  of  my  present  self,  defines  my  Self  as  a  train  of 
ideas  of  which  Memory  declares  the  first  to  be  continuously 
connected  with  the  last.     The  successive  associated  ideas 


•  Syitem  of  Psycbolofcy  (1884),  vol,  i.  p.  114. 

t  'DUlloct  OQly  lo  obierBation,'  lie  odctB.     To  whose  obscrvatlDD?  the 
ouUdde  piycbologlsl'a,  the  Ego't,   Iheir  own,  or  the  pluik'st    Daraiff 
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'run,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  point  of  oonscioiuaiefl 
John  Hilly  annotating  this  account,  says : 

"  The  pnenomenon  of  Self  and  that  of  Memory  are  merely  two , 
of  the  same  fact,  or  two  different  modes  of  viewing  the  same  fact 
may,  as  psychologists,  set  out  from  either  of  them,  and  refer  the  < 
to  it  .  .  .    But  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  do  both.    At  least  it : 
be  said  that  by  doing  so  we  explain  neither.    We  only  show  tha 
two  things  are  essentially  the  same ;  that  my  memory  of  havini 
oended  Skiddaw  on  a  given  day,  and  my  oonsoioosness  of  bein^ 
same  person  who  ascended  Skiddaw  on  that  day,  are  two  modes  of 
ing  the  same  fact :  a  fact  which  psychology  has  as  yet  failed  to  ro 
into  anything  more  elementary.    In  analyzing  the  complex  phenoi 
of  consciousness,  we  must  come  to  something  ultimate ;  and  we  i 
to  have  reached  two  elements  which  have  a  g!Ood  prima  facie  dai 
that  title.    There  is,  first,  .  .  .  the  difference  between  a  fact  and 
Thought  of  that  fact :  a  distinction  which  we  are  able  to  cognize  ii 
past,  and  which  then  constitutes  Memory,  and  in  the  future,  wh< 
constitutes  Expectation  ;  but  in  neither  case  can  we  give  any  aco 
of  it  except  that  it  exists.  .  .  .    Secondly,  in  addition  to  this, 
setting  out  from  the  belief  .  .  .  that  the  idea  I  now  have  was 
rived  from  a  previous  sensation  .  .  .  there  is  the  further  convii 
that  this  sensation  .  .  .  was  my  own ;  that  it  happened  to  my 
In  other  words,  I  am  aware  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  suooef 
of  past  feelings,  going  back  as  far  as  memory  reaches,  and  termini 
with  the  sensations  I  have  at  the  present  moment,  all  of  which  are 
nected  by  an  inexplicable  tie,  that  distinguishes  them  not  only  from 
succession  or  combination  in  mere  thought,  but  also  from  the  par 
successions  of  feelings  which  I  believe,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  to  1 
happened  to  each  of  the  other  beings,  shaped  like  myself,  whom  I 
ceive  around  me.    This  succession  of  feelings,  which  I  call  my  mcB 
of  the  past,  is  that  by  which  I  distinguish  my  Self.    Myself  is 
person  who  had  that  series  of  feelings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  my 
by  direct  knowledge,  except  that  I  had  them.    But  there  is  a  bon 
some  sort  among  all  the  parts  of  the  series,  which  makes  me  say 
they  were  feelings  of  a  person  who  was  the  same  person  throng] 
[according  to  us  this  is  their  '  warmth '  and  resemblance  to  the  *  cer 
spiritual  self  now  actually  felt]  and  a  different  person  from  those 
had  any  of  the  parallel  successions  of  feelings  ;  and  this  bond,  to 
constitutes  my  Ego.     Here  I  think  the  question  must  rest,  until  s 
psychologist  succeeds  better  than  anyone  else  has  done,  in  showii 
mode  in  which  the  analysis  can  be  carried  further."  f 


♦Analysis,  etc.,  J.  8.  Mill's  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  881.     The  •  as  it 
is  delightfully  characteristic  of  the  school, 
t  J.  Mill's  Analysis,  vol.  n.  p.  17& 
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The  reader  must  judge  of  our  ow^  success  in  carrying 
the  analysis  farther.  The  various  distinctions  we  have 
made  are  all  parts  of  an  endeavor  so  to  do.  John  Mill  him- 
selfy  in  a  later-written  passage,  so  far  from  advancing  in  the 
line  of  analysis,  seems  to  fall  back  upon  something  peril- 
ously near  to  the  SouL  He  says : 

**  The  fact  of  recognizing  a  sensation,  .  .  .  remembering  that  it 
has  been  felt  before,  is  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  fact  of  mem- 
ory :  and  the  inescplicable  tie  .  .  ,  which  connects  the  present  con- 
sciousness with  the  past  one  of  which  it  reminds  me,  is  as  near  as  I 
think  we  can  get  to  a  positive  conception  of  Self.  That  there  is  some- 
thing real  in  this  tie,  real  as  the  sensations  themselves,  and  not  a  mere 
product  of  the  laws  of  thought  without  any  fact  corresponding  to  it,  I 
hold  to  be  indubitable.  .  .  .  This  original  element,  ...  to  which  we 
cannot  give  any  name  but  its  own  peculiar  one,  without  implying  some 
false  or  ungrounded  theory,  is  the  Ego,  or  Self.  As  such  I  ascribe  a 
reality  to  the  £go— to  my  own  mind— different  from  that  real  existence 
as  a  Permanent  Possibility,  which  is  the  only  reality  I  acknowledge  in 
Matter.  ...  We  are  forced  to  apprehend  every  part  of  the  series  as 
linked  with  the  other  parts  by  something  in  common  which  is  not  the 
feelings  themselves,  any  more  than  the  succession  of  the  feelings  is  the 
feelings  themselves ;  and  as  that  which  is  the  same  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second,  in  the  second  as  in  the  third,  in  the  third  as  in  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  must  be  the  same  in  the  first  and  in  the  fiftieth,  this  com- 
mon element  is  a  permanent  element.  But  beyond  this  we  can  affirm 
nothing  of  it  except  the  states  of  consciousness  themselves.  The  feel- 
ings or  consciousnesses  which  belong  or  have  belonged  to  it,  and  its 
possibilities  of  having  more,  are  the  only  facts  there  are  to  be  asserted 
of  Self— the  only  positive  attributes,  except  permanence,  which  we  can 
aaoribe  to  it*'  * 

Mr.  Mill's  habitual  method  of  philosophizing  was  to 
affirm  boldly  some  general  doctrine  derived  from  his  father, 
and  then  make  so  many  concessions  of  detail  to  its  enemies 

practically  to  abandon  it  altogether,  f    In  this  place  the 


*  Examination  of  Hamilton.  4th  ed.  p.  268. 

t  His  chapter  on  the  Psychological  Theory  of  Mind  Is  a  beautiful  case  in 
point,  and  his  ooncessions  there  have  become  so  celebrated  that  they  must 
be  quoted  for  the  reader's  benefit.  He  ends  the  chapter  with  these  words 
(IM.  eSL  p.  347):  "The  theory,  therefore,  which  resolves  Mind  into  a  series 
of  feelings,  with  a  background  of  poflsibilities  of  feeling,  can  eflectuallj 
withstand  the  most  invidious  of  the  arguments  direitcd  against  it.  But 
groundlflss  as  are  the  extrinsic  objections,  the  theory  has  Intrinsic  diffinil. 
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ooncesaiona  ftmoant,  so  far  as  they  are  intc 
sdmisBloQ  of  something  very  like  the  Soul.  This  '. 
plicable  tie'  which  connects  the  feelings,  this 'somel 
in  common '  by  which  they  are  linked  and  which  is  no 
passing  feelings  themselves,  bnt  something  '  permanen 
which  we  can  '  affirm  nothing '  save  its  attributes  am 
permanence,  what  is  it  but  metaphysical  Substance  < 
again  to  life  ?  Much  as  one  must  respect  the  faime 
Hill's  temper,  quite  as  much  must  one  regret  his  fa 
of  acumen  at  this  point  At  bottom  he  makes  the  ( 
blander  as  Hume  :  the  sensations  per  se,  he  thinks, 
no  *tia'  The  tie  of  resemblnuce  and  eoutiuuity  whicl 
rememberiiig  Thought  finds  among  them  is  not  a  '  real 
bnt  'a  mere  product  of  the  laws  of  thought;'  and 
fact  that  the  present  Thought  'appropriates  '  them  is 


ties  whicb  we  have  Dot  «ei  furili.  and  which  It  seems  to  me  b^oi 
power  of  metaphysical  analyslo  lo  remove.   ,  .  . 

"  The  thread  of  coiiBi.'iouHae8s  which  composes  the  mind's  pbeooi 
life  coDsiat  DOl  only  of  prescut  aeugatiouB,  but  lUiewiBe,  In  part,  of 
cries  and  expectations.  Mow  what  are  these?  In  tlicmselves,  the 
present  feellcgB,  states  of  present  coosclousuess,  and  in  tliat  respeoi  m 
tlogulBhed  from  sCDSBtloas.  Tbcy  all,  moreover,  resemble  some  giva 
■alioDs  or  feelings,  of  which  we  have  previously  bad  experience.  But 
■re  attended  with  the  peculiarity  that  each  of  them  involves  a  bel 
more  than  Its  own  present  existence.  A.  sensation  Involves  only  tbia 
a  remembrance  of  sensation,  even  if  not  referred  to  any  psrilcular  dat 
volves  the  siiggesllon  and  belief  that  a  sensation,  of  which  U  is  acoj 
representation,  actually  exlsteil  in  the  past  ;  and  an  expectation  inl 
the  belief,  more  or  less  positive,  that  a  sensation  or  other  feeling  to  i 
It  directly  refers  will  exist  in  the  fulure.  Kor  can  the  pheoomei 
volved  in  these  two  stales  of  consciousness  he  adetinstcly  expressed, 
out  saylug  that  the  belief  they  Include  is,  that  I  myself  formerly  ha 
that  I  myself,  and  no  other,  shall  hereafter  have,  the  sensations  remeni] 
or  expected.  The  fact  believed  is,  that  the  sensations  did  actually  fat 
will  hereafter  form,  part  of  the  self-eame  series  of  states,  or  ltiT«td  <i 
Klousness,  of  which  the  remembrance  or  expectation  of  those  semu^ 
the  part  now  present.  If.  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  aexi 
feelings  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement  by  culling  it  a  set 
feelings  which  Is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future  :  and  we  are  redufl 
the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  Ego,  is  something  dill 
from  any  aeries  of  feelings,  or  possibilities  of  lliem,  or  of  acceptla 
paradox  that  something  which  &c  hypolheti  is  but  a  series  of  feeling 
be  aware  ol  Itself  as  a  series. 

"  The  truth  li.  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  that  Haalh^ 


liaiflMlh^ 


» 
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no  real  tie.  But  whereas  Hume  was  contented  to  eay  that 
there  might  after  all  Im  no  '  real  tie,'  Mill,  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  possibility,  is  driven,  like  any  scholastic,  to  place  it 
in  a  non-phenomenal  world. 

Jolin  Mill's  concessions  may  be  regarded  as  the  defini- 
tive  bankruptcy  of  the  aaaodattonist  descriptum  of  the  con- 
Boioiisness  of  self,  starting,  as  it  does,  with  the  best 
iDteutious,  and  dimly  conscious  of  the  path,  but '  perplexed 
in  the  extreme '  at  last  with  the  inadequacy  of  those  '  simple 
feelings,'  non-cognitive,  no n -transcendent  of  themselves, 
which  were  the  only  baggage  it  was  willing  to  take  along. 
One  must  beg  memory,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  feel- 
ings of  something  outside  themselves.  That  granted,  every 
other  true  thing  follows  naturally,  and  it  is  hard  to  go 
astray.    The  knowledge  the  present  feeling  has  of  the  post 


UUty.  M  wblch,  as  8Ir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  we  InevHabl^  arrive  when 
We  Kscb  ulttmate  facts ;  and  in  general,  one  mode  of  BlaliDg  It  ooly  appear* 
more  fncomprebetisible  than  another,  because  Ibe  whole  of  humBn  lan- 
guage Is  accommodated  lo  the  one.  and  U  eo  bicoagruoua  wliL  the  other 
that  it  cseuot  be  exprcHBcd  In  any  terms  which  do  not  deny  ile  truth.  The 
real  ttumblbg-block  Is  perhaps  nol  In  any  theory  of  the  foci,  bui  Id  the  fact 
ilKlf.  The  tnie  IncompreljeDBiblity  perhaps  Is,  that  sometlilng  whtcb  ha* 
cesoed,  or  is  not  yet  In  existence,  can  still  be,  in  a  manner,  present;  thai  » 
■erles  of  feelings,  the  infinitely  greater  part  of  which  Is  past  or  future,  can 
be  gathered  up,  as  It  were,  Into  a  simple  piesent  conception,  accompanied 
by  a  belief  of  reality,  1  ihlnli  by  far  Ihcwlsest  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  accept 
the  Inexplicable  fact,  wilbotil  any  theory  of  how  It  lakes  place  ;  and  when 
we  ore  obliged  to  speak  of  It  in  terms  which  assume  a  theory,  to  use  Ihem 
with  a  reaerVBtlon  as  to  their  meaning." 

In  a  later  place  in  the  same  book  (p,  SGI)  Mill,  speaking  of  what  may 
rightly  be  demanded  of  a  IhcoHst,  iayn:  "He  Is  iiot  entitled  to  fiame  a 
llieary  from  one  class  of  phenomena,  extend  It  to  another  close  which 
It  does  not  fit,  and  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  If  we  cannot  make  it  fit. 
It  la  because  ultimate  facts  are  laeitplicaljle."  The  class  of  pfaenonena 
which  the  association  ist  school  inkeato  frame  its  theory  of  the  Kgoarefecl- 
ingi  tioaware  of  each  other.  Tlie  clast  of  phenomena  the  Ego  presents  are 
(eelUigs  of  which  the  later  oneaare  Intensely  aware  of  those  that  weot  be* 
fore.  The  two  classes  do  not  'flt.'  and  noexercise  of  Ingenuity  can  ever 
nafce  them  flt.  No  thnJUing  of  unaware  fecHngs  can  make  tbem  aware. 
To  get  the  awareness  we  must  openly  beg  It  by  postulating  a  new  feel- 
ing which  has  It.  This  new  feeling  is  do  '  Theory  '  of  the  plienomens. 
knt  %  ilmple  statement  of  Ibem ;  and  as  such  I  postulate  In  the  text  the 
pr«Miiit  poHlng  Thought  as  a  psychic  Integer,  with  Its  knowledge  of  mi 
Tauch  thai  has  gone  before. 
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ones  is  a  real  tie  between  them ,  so  is  their  lesemblai 
so  is  their  oontinaity ;  so  is  the  one's  *  appropiiati 
of  the  other:  all  are  real  ties,  realized  in  the  ]ad| 
Thought  of  every  moment^  the  only  place  where  dimxm 
tiona  could  be  realized,  did  they  exist  Hume  and  ] 
both  imply  that  a  disconnection  can  be  realized  there,  wl 
a  tie  cannot.  But  the  ties  and  the  disconnections  are 
actly  on  a  par,  in  this  matter  of  self-consciousness.  ' 
way  in  which  the  present  Thought  appropriates  the  paf 
a  leal  way,  so  long  as  no  other  owner  appropriates  it  j 
more  real  way,  and  so  long  as  the  Thought  has  no  grou 
for  repudiating  it  stronger  than  those  which  lead  to 
appropriation.  But  no  other  owner  ever  does  in  poini 
fact  present  himself  for  my  past ;  and  the  grounds  whic 
perceive  for  appropriating  it — viz.,  continuity  and  rest 
blance  with  the  present — outweigh  those  I  perceive  for  < 
owning  it — viz.,  distance  in  time.  My  present  Thou 
stands  thus  in  the  plenitude  of  ownership  of  the  train 
my  past  selves,  is  owner  not  only  de  facto,  but  de  jure^ 
most  real  owner  there  can  be,  and  all  without  the  supp 
tion  of  any  '  inexplicable  tie,'  but  in  a  perf ectiy  verifia 
and  phenomenal  way. 

Turn  we  now  to  what  we  may  call 

THB  TRAirSCJUM  DENTAIiIST   THBOBY« 

which  owes  its  origin  to  Eani  Kant's  own  statements 
too  lengthy  and  obscure  for  verbatim  quotation  here,  » 
must  give  their  substance  only.  Kant  starts,  as  I  understf 
him,  from  a  view  of  the  Object  essentially  like  our  own  < 
scription  of  it  on  p.  275  ff.,  that  is,  it  is  a  system  of  thin 
qualities  or  facts  in  relation.  ^^  Object  is  that  in  the  kno 
edge  (BegrifiT)  of  which  the  Manifold  of  a  given  Percept 
is  connected."  *  But  whereas  we  simply  begged  the  ve 
cle  of  this  connected  knowledge  in  the  shape  of  what 
call  the  present  Thought,  or  section  of  the  Stream  of  C< 
sciousness  (which  we  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  £ 
for  psychology),  Kant  denies  this  to  be  an  ultimate  f; 
and  insists  on  analyzing  it  into  a  large  number  of  distic 

*  Eritik  d.  reinen  YemuDft,  2te  Aufl.  g  17. 
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thongh  equally  essential,  elements.  The  '  Manifoldness '  of 
the  Object  is  due  to  Sensibility,  which  per  se  is  chaotic, 
and  the  unity  is  due  to  the  synthetic  handling  which  this 
Manifold  receives  from  the  higher  faculties  of  Intuition, 
Apprehension,  Imagination,  Understanding,  and  Appercep- 
tion. It  is  the  one  essential  spontaneity  of  the  Under- 
standing which,  under  these  different  names,  brings  unity 
into  the  manifold  of  sense. 

'*The  Understanding  is^  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of 
binding  together  a  priarij  and  of  bringing  the  Manifold  of  given  ideas 
under  the  unity  of  Apperception,  which  conseqaently  is  the  supreme 
principle  in  all  human  knowledge**  (§  16). 

The  material  connected  must  be  ffiven  by  lower  fac- 
ulties to  the  Understanding,  for  the  latter  is  not  an  intui- 
tive faculty,  but  by  nature  '  empty.'  And  the  bringing  of 
this  material  '  under  the  unity  of  Apperception '  is  ex- 
plained by  Kant  to  mean  the  thinking  it  always  so  that, 
whatever  its  other  determinations  be,  it  may  be  known  as 
thought  by  me.*  Though  this  consciousness,  that  /  think 
it,  need  not  be  at  every  moment  explicitly  realized,  it  is 
always  capable  of  being  realized.  For  if  an  object  inoapable 
of  being  combined  with  the  idea  of  a  thinker  were  there, 
how  could  it  be  known,  how  related  to  other  objects,  how 
form  part  of  '  experience  *  at  all  ? 

The  awareness  that  I  think  is  therefore  implied  in  all  ex- 
perience. No  connected  consciousness  of  anything  without 
that  of  Self  AS  its  presupposition  and  *  transcendental '  condi- 
tion I  All  things,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  at  all, 
are  so  through  combination  with  pure  consciousness  of  8dff 


*It  must  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  what  was  said  above  on  page  274  ff., 
that  neither  Kant  nor  his  successors  anywhere  discriminate  between  the 
prmenee  of  the  apperceiving  Ego  to  the  combined  object,  and  the  aware- 
MdM  6y  that  Ego  of  its  own  presence  and  of  its  distinctness  from  what  it 
apperceives.  That  the  Object  must  be  known  to  something  which  thinki, 
and  that  it  must  be  known  to  something  which  thinki  that  it  thinki,  are 
treated  by  them  as  identical  necessities, — by  what  logic,  does  not  appear. 
Kant  tries  to  soften  the  jump  in  the  reasoning  by  saying  the  thought  qf  ii^ 
96^  on  the  part  of  the  Ego  need  only  be  potential^"  the  '  I  think '  must  b$ 
capable  of  accompanying  all  other  knowledge  "—but  a  thought  which  is 
only  potential  is  actually  no  thought  at  all,  which  practically  giyes  up  th# 
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and  apart  from  thiB,  at  leaat  potential,  combination  notl 
is  knowable  to  us  at  all. 

But  this  self,  whose  coDsciooBness  Eant  tboa  establia 
deductively  as  a  conditio  sine,  qua  non  of  experience,  is  in 
Bame  breath  denied  bj  him  to  have  any  positive  attribn 
Althougb  Kant's  name  for  it — the  '  original  transcendei 
synthetic  Unity  of  Apperception ' — is  so  long,  our  c 
Bcionsness  about  it  is,  according  to  him,  short  enough.  S 
consciousness  of  this  '  transcendental '  sort  t^lls  us,  ' 
how  we  appear,  not  how  we  inwardly  are,  but  only  that 
are'  (§25).  At  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  our  sel 
there  lies  only  "the  simple  and  utterly  empty  idea:  /; 
which  we  cannot  even  say  we  have  a  notion,  but  only  a  e 
aciousness  which  accompanies  all  notions.  In  this  /,  oi 
or  it  (the  thing)  which  thinks,  nothing  more  Ls  represen 
than  the  bare  transcendental  Subject  of  the  knowledge  = 
■which  is  only  recognized  by  the  thoughts  which  are  its  j 
dicates,  and  of  which,  taken  by  itself,  we  cannot  form 
least  conception"  (ibid.  '  Paralogisms  ').  The  pure  Egt 
all  apperception  is  thus  for  Kant  not  the  soul,  but  only  fe 
'  Subject '  which  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  Object 
all  knowledge.  There  is  a  soul,  Kant  thinks,  but  this  m 
ego-form  of  our  consciousness  tells  us  nothing  about 
neither  whether  it  be  substantial,  nor  whether  it  be  imi 
terial,  nor  whether  it  be  simple,  nor  whether  it  be  p 
maoent.  These  declarations  on  Kant's  part  of  the  itl 
barrenness  of  the  consciousness  of  the  pure  Self,  and  of  1 
consequent  impossibility  of  any  deductive  or  'ration 
psychology,  are  what,  more  than  anything  else,  earned  ! 
birn  the  title  of  the  '  all-destroyer.'  The  only  self  we  kn 
anything  positive  about,  he  thinks,  is  the  empirical  me,  I 
the  pure  /;  the  self  which  ia  an  object  amongother  objea 
and  the  'constituents'  of  which  we  ourselves  have  8een,a 
recognized  to  be  phenomenal  things  appearing  in  the  fa 
of  space  as  well  as  time. 

This,  for  our  purposes,  is  a  sufficient  account  of  i 
'  transcendental '  Ego. 

Those  purposes  go  no  farther  than  to  ascertain  whet]| 
anything  in  Kant's  conception  ought  to  make  us  give  up4 
own,  of  a  remembering  and  appropriating  Thought  in 
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aantlr  renewed.  Iii  many  respocta  Kaut's  meaning  is  ob- 
scure, but  it  will  not  be  ueeesutiry  for  us  to  squeeze  the 
texta  in  order  to  make  sure  what  it  actually  and  historically 
was.  If  we  can  define  clearly  two  or  three  tilings  which  it 
tUAy  possibly  have  beeu,  that  will  help  us  just  as  much  to 
dear  our  own  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  a  defensible  interpretation  of  Kant's 
^View  would  take  somewhat  the  following  shape.  Like  oiir- 
'  vos  he  believes  in  a  Reality  outside  the  mind  of  which  he 
writes,  but  the  critic  who  vouches  for  tJiat  reality  does  so 
on  grounds  of  faith,  for  it  is  not  a  verifiable  phenomenal 
thing.  Neither  is  it  manifold.  The  '  Manifold  '  which  the 
intellectual  functions  combine  is  a  mental  manifold  alto- 
guther,  which  thus  stands  l>eliceen  tlie  Eyo  of  Appercep- 
tion and  the  outer  Reality,  but  still  stauds  inside  the  mind. 
In  the  function  of  knowing  there  is  a  multiplicity  tu  bo  con- 
nectcd,  and  Kant  brings  this  multiplicity  inside  the  mind. 
The  Reality  becomes  a  mere  empty  loctis,  or  unknowable, 
the  so-called  Noumeuou  ;  the  manifold  phenomenon  is  in 
the  mind.  We,  on  the  contrary,  put  the  Multiplicity  with 
the  Reality  outside,  and  leave  ttie  mind  simple.  Both  of  us 
deal  with  the  same  elements — thought  and  object — the  only 
qaeation  is  in  which  of  them  the  multiplicity  shall  be 
lodged.  Wherever  it  is  lodged  it  must  be  '  synthetized ' 
when  it  comes  to  be  thought  And  that  particular  way  of 
lodging  it  will  bo  the  better,  which,  in  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  facts  naturally,  makes  the  '  mystery  of  synthesis  * 
least  hard  to  understand. 

Well,  Kant's  way  of  describing  the  facta  is  mythological. 
The  notion  of  our  thought  being  this  sort  of  an  elaborate 
internal  machino-shop  stands  condemned  by  all  we  said  in 
favor  of  its  simplicity  on  pages  276  ff.  Our  Thought  is  not 
composed  of  parts,  however  so  composed  its  objects  may 
be.  There  is  no  originally  chnotio  manifold  in  it  to  be  re- 
dnced  to  order.  There  is  something  almost  shocking  in  tb« 
DotioD  of  so  chaste  a  function  carrying  this  Kantian  hurly- 
burly  in  her  womb.  If  we  are  to  have  a  dualism  of  Thought 
and  Reality  at  all,  the  multiplicity  should  be  lo<lged  in  the 
Utter  and  not  iu  the  former  member  of  the  oouple  of  rolated 

L    temi).     The  \u\vUi  and  thoir  relations  surely  belong  less  to 

■Mb  knowor  than  to  what  is  known. 
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But  even  were  all  the  mythology  true,  the  procei 
synthesis  would  in  no  whit  be  explained  by  calling  the  ii 
of  the  mind  its  seat  No  mystery  would  be  made  light* 
such  means.  It  is  just  as  much  a  puzzle  fioto  the  '  Ego 
employ  the  productive  Imagiuation  to  make  the  Undersl 
ing  use  the  categories  to  combine  the  data  which  Becogni 
Association,  and  Apprehension  receive  from  sensible  L 
tion,  as  how  the  Thought  can  combine  the  objective  £ 
Phrase  it  as  one  may,  the  difficulty  is  always  the  Btune 
Many  knottm  by  the  One.  Or  does  one  seriously  thin! 
understands  better  how  the  knower  'connects'  ita  obji 
when  one  calls  the  former  a  transceudental  Ego  and 
latter  a  'Manifold  of  Intuition'  than  when  one  calls  t 
Thought  and  Things  respectively?  Knowing  must  ha 
Tehicle.  Call  the  vehicle  Ego,  or  call  it  Thought,  Psy 
sis,  Soul,  lutelligeuce.  Consciousness,  Mind,  Keason,  I 
ing, — what  you  like — it  must  know.  The  best  grammai 
subject  for  the  verb  know  would,  if  possible,  be  one  f 
whose  other  properties  the  knoning  could  be  dedu 
And  if  there  be  no  such  subject,  the  best  one  woulc 
that  with  the  fewest  ambiguities  and  the  least  pretenfc 
Dame.  By  Kant's  confession,  ibe  transcendental  Ego  ha 
properties,  and  from  it  nothing  can  be  deduced.  Its  n: 
is  pretentious,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  its  mi 
ing  ambiguously  mised  up  with  that  of  the  substai 
Boul.  So  on  every  possible  account  we  are  excused  f 
using  it  instead  of  our  own  term  of  the  present  paa 
'Thought,'  as  the  principle  by  which  the  Many  \s  sin 
taneously  Iuiowq. 

The  ambiguity  referred  to  in  the  meaning  of  the  b 
soendental  Ego  is  as  to  whether  Kant  signified  by  i\ 
Agent,  and  by  the  Experience  it  helps  to  constitute, 
operation;  or  whether  the  experience  is  an  event  prod) 
in  an  unassigned  way,  and  the  Ego  a  mere  indwelling 
ment  therein  contained.  If  an  operation  be  meant,  t 
Ego  and  Manifold  must  both  be  existent  prior  to  that  i 
lision  which  results  in  the  experience  of  one  by  the  otl 
If  a  mere  analysis  is  meant,  there  is  no  such  prior  ei 
ence,  and  the  elements  only  are  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  anj 
Now  Kant's  tone  and  language  are  everywhere   the  i 
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words  of  one  who  is  talking  of  operations  and  the  agents 
by  which  they  are  performed.*  And  yet  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  at  bottom  he  may  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  mind.t  In  this  nncertidnty  we  need  again  do  no  more 
than  decide  what  to  think  of  his  transcendental  Ego  ifUbe 
An  agent 

Welly  if  it  be  so,  Transcendentalism  is  only  Snbstantial- 
ism  grown  shame-faced,  and  the  Ego  only  a  'cheap and 
nasty  *  edition  of  the  souL  All  our  reasons  for  preferring 
the  *  Thought  *  to  the  '  Soul  *  apply  with  redoubled  force 
when  the  Soul  is  shrunk  to  this  estate.  The  Soul  truly  ex- 
plained nothing ;  the  *  syntheses,*  which  she  performed, 
were  simply  taken  ready-made  and  clapped  on  to  her  as 
expressions  of  her  nature  taken  after  the  fact ;  but  at  least 
she  had  some  semblance  of  nobility  and  outlook.  She 
was  called  active;  might  select;  was  responsible,  and  per- 
manent in  her  way.  The  Ego  is  simply  nothing :  as  in- 
effectual and  windy  an  abortion  as  Philosophy  can  show. 
It  would  indeed  be  one  of  Beason*s  tragedies  if  the  good 
Kant,  with  all  his  honesty  and  strenuous  pains,  should 
have  deemed  this  conception  an  important  outbirth  of  his 
thought 

But  we  have  seen  that  Kant  deemed  it  of  next  to  no  im- 
portance at  all.  It  was  reserved  for  his  Fichtean  and  He- 
gelian successors  to  call  it  the  first  Principle  of  Philosophy, 
to  spell  its  name  in  capitals  and  pronounce  it  with  adora- 
tion, to  act,  in  short,  as  if  they  were  going  up  in  a  balloon, 
whenever  the  notion  of  it  crossed  their  mind.  Here  again, 
however,  I  am  uncertain  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  know 
that  I  may  not  read  my  authors  aright  The  whole  lesson 
of  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  speculation  is,  it  seems  to  me^ 
the  lesson  of  simplicity.  With  Kant,  complication  both  of 
thought  and  statement  was  an  inborn  infirmity,  Ai^h^nfffMl 


*  "As  regtrds  the  soul,  now.  or  the '  I.*  the  '  thinker/  the  whole  drift  of 
Kant's  advance  upon  Hume  and  sensational  psychology  is  towards  Hm 
demonstration  that  the  subject  of  knowledge  Is  an  Afftni,*^  (O.  8.  MorrlSb 
Kant's  Critique,  etc.  (Chicago,  1882).  p.  224.) 

t  "  In  Kant*s  Prolegomena,'*  says  II.  Cohen,— I  do  not  myself  find  tlM 
passage,— "it  is  expressly  said  that  the  problem  is  not  lo  show  how  tzpe- 
riance  arises  (ensteht),  but  of  what  it  consisU  (beslaht).'*  (Kant's  Theorle 
d.  Kf^hning  (1871)^  p.  18a) 
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bj  the  miiBtj  academicism  of  his  Eiimgsbei^  existan 
With  Hegel  it  was  a  raging  fever.  Terribly,  therefore, 
the  soar  grapes  which  these  fathers  of  philoaophj  Is 
eaten  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  We  have  in  England  i 
America,  however,  a  contemporary  continnatioQ  of  Bef 
ism  from  which,  fortunately,  somewhat  simpler  delireran 
come  ;  and,  unable  tn  find  any  definite  psychology  in  fri 
Hegel,  Bosenkrauz,  or  Erdmann  tella  as  of  the  Ego,  I  b 
to  Gaird  and  Qreen. 

The  great  difference,  practically,  between  these  aathi 
and  Kant  is  their  complete  abstraction  from  the  onlookj 
Fsycbologist  and  from  the  Eealitj  he  thinks  he  knows ; 
rather  it  is  the  absorption  of  both  of  these  ontlying  Utt 
into  the  proper  topic  of  Fsj'chology,  viz.,  the  mentals 
perience  of  the  mind  under  observation.  The  Bea| 
coalesces  with  the  connected  Manifold,  the  Psycholog 
with  the  Ego,  knowing  becomes  'connecting,'  and  thl 
resnlts  no  longer  a  finite  or  criticisable,  but  an  '  abaolai 
Experience,  of  which  the  Object  and  the  Subject  are  alwi 
the  same.  Our  finite  '  Thought '  is  virtually  and  potentut 
this  eternal  (or  rather  this  '  timeless '),  absolute  Ego,  a 
only  provisionally  and  speeionsly  the  limited  thing  wH 
it  seems  prima  facie  to  be.  The  later  '  sections  '  of  c 
'  Stream,'  which  come  and  appropriate  the  earlier  oq 
are  those  earlier  ones,  just  as  in  substantialism  the  Son] 
throughout  all  time  the  same.*     This   '  solipsistic '   cfai 


I  between  the  Monism  thus  reached  and  o 
logical   poiot  of   view  can  be  exhibited  scbcmaLically  thus,  the  tena| 
■quares  standing  for  what,   for  us,  are  Ihi.-  ultimate  [ireducible  data 
paychological  scienM.  aod  tbc  vlncula  above  it  symbolizing  the  T«ductl 


ir-consclousneu 
Experience. 
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Psrchologlat  Thought  Thought's  Object 


^P  Psychologist 'a  Object.                       | 

^B  llieBe  reductloQH  accouDl  for  the  ubiquitoueness  of  the  '  psycbolo^ 

H  fallacy'  (bk.  II.  ch.  I.  p.  33)  In  the  modem  monistic  writings.    For  Mk 
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acter  of  an  Experience  conceived  as  absulute  really  aonilii- 
lates  psychology  au  a  diutiuct  body  of  science. 

Psycliology  is  a  natural  science,  an  account  of  particu- 
lar fiuite  streams  of  thought,  coexisting  and  sucoeediug 
in  time.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  (though  far  from  clearly 
fto)  that  in  the  last  metaphysical  resort  all  these  streams 
of  thought  may  be  thought  by  one  uuiversal  All-thinker. 
But  in  this  metaphysical  notion  there  is  un  profit  for  psy- 
chology ;  for  graut  that  oue  Thinker  does  thiuk  iu  all  of  us, 
all  what  He  thinks  in  me  and  what  in  you  can  never  be  do- 
iced  from  the  bare  idea  of  Him.  The  idea  of  Him  seems 
even  to  exert  a  positively  paralyzing  effect  on  the  mind. 
The  existence  of  finite  thoughts  is  suppressed  altogether. 
Thoaght's  characteristics,  as  Professor  Green  says,  are 

not  to  bo  Bought  in  the  iDcidenta  of  individual  lives  which  last 
it  for  a  day.  ...  No  knowledge,  nor  any  mental  net  involved  in 
iftnowledgfl,  can  properly  be  called  a  '  phonomonon  of  consciousneas.' 
For  a  phenomenon  is  a  Henaible  event,  related  in  the  way  of 
antecedence  or  oonsuquonco  to  otiior  sensiblo  ovonts,  but  the  conscious- 
ncea  wUiob  oonstltutes  a  knowledge  ...  is  not  on  event  so  related 
nor  made  up  of  suoli  events." 

A^ain,  if 

"  we  examine  the  oonstituents  of  any  perceived  object,  ...  we 
ahall  And  alike  that  it  is  only  for  comti'loiisiiesa  Mint  they  can  exist,  and 
that  the  consciousneiw  for  whicb  they  tlniH  exist  cannot  be  merely  a 
sprieeofphenomenaorasnccessionof  states.  .  .  .  It  then  becomes  clear 
that  there  is  a  function  of  consciousnesa,  as  exeruised  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary experience  [namely,  the  function  of  tj/nthesU]  which  is  incom- 
pntibtu  with  the  doflnltioa  of  ooDSciousneas  as  any  sort  of  succession  of 
any  sort  of  phenomeaa."  * 

Were  we  to  follow  these  remarks,  we  should  have  to 
landoD  our  notion  of  the '  Thought '  (perenuialty  renewed  in 
le,  butalwayscoguitive  thereof),  and  to  espouse  instead  of 


V 


ma  unpnnloaable  logical  sin,  when  talking  of  a  tlioughl's  knowledge  (utthet 
of  an  object  or  of  Itself),  to  cliange  the  terms  without  wanilng.  sn<],  sub- 
■titiiliug  the  psycho togi at 's  knowledge  therefor,  ilill  make  as  ff  wc  were 
cuntttiuing  to  talk  of  the  same  thing.  For  inonUlIc  idcnliBm.  thi^  lit  tlia 
very  enfranchUemeDt  of  philosophy,  and  of  course  cannot  be  too  much  In- 
dulged In. 

'  T.  U.  Oreen.  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  ^■^  VT,  01,  01 
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it  an  entity  copied  from  thought  in  all  essential  respectsi 
differing  from  it  in  being  *  out  of  time.*    What  psyohol 
can  gain  by  this  barter  woald  be  hard  to  divine.     M< 
over  this  resemblance  of  the  timeless  Ego  to  the  Son] 
completed  by  other  resemblances  still.    The  monism 
the  post-Kantian  idealists   seems  always  lapsing  ini 
regular  old-fashioned  spiritualistic  dualism.    They  inc 
santly  talk  as  if,  like  the  Soul,  their  All-thinker  were 
Agent,  operating  on  detached  materials  of  sense.    This  n 
come  from  the  accidental  fact  that  the  English  writinge 
the  school  have  been  more  polemic  than  constructiTe,  a 
that  a  reader  may  often  take  for  a  positive  professioi 
statement  ad  hominem  meant  as  part  of  a  reduction  to  1 
absurd,  or  mistake  the  analysis  of  a  bit  of  knowledge  h 
elements  for  a  dramatic  myth  about  its  creation.     Bui 
think  the  matter  has  profounder  roots.    Professor  Grc 
constantly  talks  of  the  '  activity  '  of  Self  as  a  'condition* 
knowledge  taking  place.    Facts  are  said  to  become  inc< 
porated  with  other  facts  only  through  the  *  action  of  a  co 
bining  self-consciousness  upon  data  of  sensation.* 

*' Every  object  we  perceive  .  .  .  reqnires,  in  order  to  its  presi 
tation,  the  action  of  a  principle  of  consciousness,  not  itself  snbject 
conditions  of  time,  upon  successive  appearances,  such  action  as  n 
liold  the  appearances  together^  without  fusion,  in  an  apprehend 
fact"* 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  connection  of  things 
our  knowledge  is  in  no  whit  explained  by  making  it  t! 
deed  of  an  agent  whose  essence  is  self-identity  and  who 
out  of  time.     The  agency  of  phenomenal  thought  comi] 
and  going  in  time  is  just  as  easy  to  understand.    And  wh< 
it  is  furthermore  said  that  the  agent  that  combines  is  tl 
same  '  self-distinguishing  subject '  which  '  in  another  mo^ 
of  its  activity '  presents  the  manifold  object  to  itself,  tl 
unintelligibilities  become  quite    paroxysmal,  and  we  a 
forced  to  confess  that  the  entire  school  of  thought  in  que 
tion,  in  spite  of  occasional  glimpses  of  something  more  r 
fined,  still  dwells  habitually  in  that  mythological  stage  • 
thought  where  phenomena  are    explained  as    results  < 
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dramas  enacted  by  entities  which  bat  reduplicate  the  char* 
acters  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  The  self  must  not 
only  know  its  object, — that  is  too  bald  and  dead  a  relation 
to  be  written  down  and  left  in  its  static  state.  The  know- 
ing most  be  painted  as  a  '  famous  victory '  in  which  the 
object's  distinctness  is  in  some  way  '  overcome.' 

<<  The  self  exists  as  one  self  only  as  it  opposes  itself,  as  object,  to 
Haelf  as  sabjeot,  and  immediately  denies  and  transcends  that  opposi- 
tion. Only  becanse  it  is  sach  a  concrete  nnity,  which  has  in  itself  a 
resolved  contradiction,  can  the  intelligence  cope  with  all  the  manifold- 
ness  and  division  of  the  mighty  universe,  and  hope  to  master  its  secrets. 
As  the  lightning  sleeps  in  the  dew-drop,  so  in  the  simple  and  trans- 
parent unity  of  self-consciousness  there  is  held  in  equilibrium  that  vital 
antagonism  of  opposites  which  .  .  .  seems  to  rend  the  world  asunder. 
The  intelligence  is  able  to  understand  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
break  down  the  barrier  between  itself  and  things  and  And  itself  in  them, 
just  because  its  own  existence  is  implicitly  the  solution  of  all  the  division 
and  conflict  of  things/*  * 

This  dynamic  (I  had  almost  written  dynamitic)  way  of 
representing  knowledge  has  the  merit  of  not  being  tame. 
To  turn  from  it  to  our  own  psychological  formulation  is  like 
taming  from  the  fireworks,  trap-doors,  and  transformations 
of  the  pantomime  into  the  insipidity  of  the  midnight,  where 

*  *  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain, 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day  l"t 

And  yet  turn  we  must,  with  the  confession  that  our 
*  Thought' — a  cognitive  phenomenal  event  in  time — is,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  itself  the  only  Thinker  which  the  facts  require. 
The  only  service  that  transcendental  egoism  has  done  to 
psychology  has  been  by  its  protests  against  Hume's '  bundle  '- 


*  K  Caird:  Hegel  (1888).  p.  149. 

t  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  pantomime-state  of  mind 
and  that  of  the  Hegelian  dialectics  are,  emotionally  considered,  one  and  the 
same  thing.  In  the  pantomime  all  common  things  are  represented  to 
happen  in  impossible  ways,  people  jump  down  each  other's  throats,  houses 
turn  inside  out,  old  women  become  young  men.  everything  '  passes  into 
its  opposite'  with  inconceivable  celerity  and  skill;  and  this,  so  far  from 
producing  perplexity,  brings  rapture  to  the  beholder's  mind.  And  so  in 
the  Hegelian  logic,  relations  elsewhere  recognized  under  the  insipid  name 
of  distinctions  (such  as  that  between  knower  and  object,  many  and  one) 
must  first  be  translated  into  Impossibilitios  and  contradictions,  then  '  tran- 
scended '  and  identified  by  miracle,  ere  the  proper  temper  b  induced  fof 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  spectacle  they  show. 
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theory  of  mind.  Bnt  this  service  has  been  ill-perfom 
for  the  Egoists  themselves,  let  them  say  what  they 
believe  in  the  bundle,  and  in  their  own  syBtem  merely  I 
up,  with  their  special  transcendental  string,  inveiited 
that  uae  alone.  Besides,  they  talk  as  if,  with  this  miracu 
tying  or  'relating,'  the  Ego's  duties  were  done.  Of  ili 
more  important  duty  of  choosing  some  of  the  things  it 
and  appropriating  them,  to  the  esulusion  of  the  rest,  1 
tell  us  never  a  word.  To  sum  up,  then,  my  own  opinio 
the  transcend entalist  school,  it  is  (wliat«ver  ulterior  m 
physical  truth  it  may  divine)  a  school  iu  which  psycho] 
at  least  has  naught  to  learn,  and  whose  deliverances  &1] 
the  Ego  in  particular  in  no  wise  oblige  us  to  revise  ouri 
formulation  of  the  Stream  of  Thought.* 

With  this,  all  possible  rival  formulationa  have  beeoi 
cussed.     The  literature  of  the  Self   is   large,  but  all 

*  The  reader  will  please  underBtand  Itut  I  am  quite  willing  to  leavfl 
hypotbesU  of  Uic  transceDiiualnl  Ego  as  a  substitute  for  the  pag| 
liiought  open  la  diaciiBalou  on  generai  tpeeulaHne  grtmnda,  Ontjr  Mj 
book  I  prefer  lo  slick  by  the  common  sense  axsumpiioD  that  we  hnvel 
ceasive  conacloits  stales,  because  all  psychologists  make  It,  and  becauatf 
docs  not  see  how  there  cnu  he  a  P^chology  written  which  does  not  poslij 
•uch  thoughts  as  tla  iillimnte  dnta.  The  data  of  all  natural  sciencait 
rome  in  turn  subjects  of  n  critical  treatment  more  refined  than  that  wi 
theBclCDCes  Ibemsclves  accord;  and  so  it  may  fare  in  the  end  with  J 
passing  Tbougbt.  We  have  ourselves  seen  (pp.  299-305)  that  the  Mud 
cerlaiiity  of  ixa  existence  Is  less  strong  than  la  usually  assumed,  j 
quarrel  wllh  the  Iranscendetital  Egoists  la  mainly  about  their  ffro»nd$ 
their  I)e11cr.  Did  they  consistently  propose  it  as  a  tuhilAu^  for  the  paa 
Thought,  did  they  conslsteutly  deny  the  Ittlfr'i  eziilence,  1  should  re^ 
their  positlou  more.  But  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  they  habiia 
believe  In  the  passing  Thought  aliu).  They  seetn  even  to  believe  la 
Iiockian  stream  of  separate  idca-s  for  the  chief  glory  of  the  Ego  In  ( 
pages  is  always  Its  power  lo  'overcome'  this  separatcnesa  aud  unita 
naturally  disunited,  '  tynthelmng,'  '  oonnteling,' 
togeth^  being  used  as  syuonyms,  by  transcendeutalist  writers,  for  jtrMt 
tarioui  abjeeU  at  onee.  Not  the  being  conscious  at  all,  but  the  betng 
Bclousof  manglhirtgt  to{«(Jl«-iahe!d  to  be  the  dUHcult  thing,  ioourpa] 
lite,  which  only  the  wonder-working  Ego  can  perft 
slippery  ground  does  one  get  the  moment  one  changes  the  definite 
of  kriMBing  an  o^eel  into  the  altogether  vague  one  of  unilt'ttg  or  i^t 
tike  idtat  of  its  various  parts  1— In  the  chapter  on  Sensation  we  iliall 
upon  all  this  again. 
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aathors  may  be  cl&ssed  as  radical  or  mitigated  repreBenta- 
tiveu  of  the  three  schools  we  liitve  uamed,  substautialism, 
associationisin,  or  transcetideDtalism.  Our  own  opinion 
must  be  classed  apart,  although  it  incorporates  easentiaJ 
elements  from  all  three  schools.  There  need  never  have 
been  a  qvarrd  between  asaociationiam  and  its  rivals  if  the  former 
had  admitted  the  indecomposaUe  unity  of  every  pulse  of  thought, 
and  the  latter  been  willing  to  allow  that  '  perishing '  pulses  of 
thought  might  recollect  and  know. 

We  mb.y  sum  up  by  sayiug  that  personality  implies  the 
incessant  presence  of  two  elements,  an  objective  person, 
known  by  a  passing  subjective  Thought  and  recoguized  as 

►eoQtiniiing  in  time.  Hereafter  let  vs  use  (he  tponta  he  ami  I 
fiyr  the  empiriixd  person  and  the  judging  Thought, 
Certain  vicissitudes  in  the  me  demand  our  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  although  its  changes  are  gradual, 
ihej  beoome  in  time  great  The  central  part  of  the  me  is 
the  feeling  of  the  body  and  of  the  adjustments  in  the  head ; 
and  in  the  feeling  of  the  body  should  be  included  that  of 
the  general  emotional  tones  and  tendencies,  for  at  bottom 
these  are  but  the  habits  in  which  organic  activities  and  sen- 
Bibilitiea  ran.  Well,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  this  assem- 
blage of  feelings,  most  constant  of  all,  is  yet  a  prey  to  slow 
mutation.  Our  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  change  at  least 
as  fast*     Our  possessions  notoriously  are  perishable  facta. 


*  "When  we  compare  tbe  llstleaa  innctlvliy  of  the  infsnl.  sluicbering 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  tnkra  hU  milky  fooil  lo  the  momeal  at  nhlch 
he  WKke»lo  require  it  again,  with  the  restless  cnerglcsof  that  mighty  being 
which  be  is  to  become  In  his  maturor  years,  potiring  truth  afier  truth.  In 
npld  and  dazzling  prof udoii,  upon  lliu  n-oiUl.  or  grasplug  In  Ilia  single  hand 
tlie  destiny  of  empires,  how  few  are  the  circuroataQccs  of  resemblance 
which  we  can  trace,  of  all  that  Intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be  dis- 
played; how  Utile  mare  is  aceu  than  what  serves  to  give  feeble  motion  to 
the  mere  machinery  of  life  1  .  .  .  Every  age,  if  we  may  speak  of  many 
•gea  Id  the  few  years  of  human  life,  seeiiiH  to  be  marked  with  a  distinct 
chancier.  Bsch  has  Its  pcculliir  objects  which  excite  lively  sSeclIous :  and 
fat  each,  «xortlon  is  excited  by  afTectlons.  which  in  other  periods  lerminats 
without  Inducing  active  desire.  The  boy  finds  a  world  In  less  space  than 
ihkt  which  bounds  bis  visible  horizon:  be  wanders  over  bis  reoge  of  Qeld 
d  ezbnsla  hla  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  objecla  which,  in  the  years  that 
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The  identity  which  the  /discovere,  asit  surveys  tliial 
procession,  can  oulj  be  a  rnlative  identity,  that  of  s  a 
shifting  in  which  there  is  always  some  common  ingred 
retained.*  The  commouest  element  of  all,  the  most  1 
form,  is  the  possession  of  the  same  memories.  How« 
different  the  man  may  be  from  the  youth,  both  look  b 
on  the  same  childhood,  and  call  it  their  own. 

Thus  the  identity  found  by  the  /  in  its  me  is  onl 
loosely  construed  thing,  an  identity  '  on  the  whole,"  ; 
like  that  which  any  outside  observer  might  find  in  the  bi 


follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neglected;  while  to  him  the  olijecis  that 
Kft«rwards  to  absorb  his  whole  soul  are  ub  Indlffereot  as  the  objet^ts  ol 
present  passions  are  destined  then  to  appear.  .  .  .  How  many  opporl 
tlet  must  every  oae  have  had  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  intellec 
decay,  and  the  coldness  that  steals  upon  the  once  benevolent  heartl 
quit  our  country,  perhaps  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  after  an  absenfl 
many  years  we  return  with  all  the  remembrances  of  past  pleasure  wl 
grow  more  tender  as  tbey  approach  Iheir  objects.  We  eagerly  seek  hb 
whose  paternal  voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen  with  the  mne< 
erencc  as  if  Its  predictions  bad  possessed  oracular  certainly,— who  first 
us  into  knowledge,  tnd  whose  image  has  been  conslantly  Joined  in, 
mind  with  all  that  veneration  which  docs  not  forbid  love.  We  flad  I 
gunli.  perhaps,  in  the  Irabectllly  of  idiotism,  unable  to  recognize  us, — tl 
rsnlttlllteorthepasiBHdof  the  fiilure.  and  living  only  in  the  seDEibilil; 
uiIiuaI  gratification.  We  seek  the  favorite  companion  of  our  cbildhi 
whose  tenderness  of  heart,  eU:.  .  .  .  We  lind  him  hardened  Into  a  a 
meeting  us  scarcely  with  the  cold  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  friendship) 
bts  general  relations  to  the  world  careless  of  the  misery  ht  la  not  to  | 
.  .  .  When  we  observe  all  this,  ...  do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  U 
meaning  when  we  say  of  him  that  he  Is  become  a  different  person,  aodf 
his  mind  and  character  »re  changed?  In  what  does  the  identity  conl 
.  .  .  The  supposed  test  of  Idomily,  when  applied  to  tie  mind  lo  tk 
CS«es.  completely  falls.  It  neither  affects,  nor  is  affected,  in  the  same  j 
ner  in  the  same  circumstances.  It  therefore,  if  the  test  !>e  a  just  o 
not  the  same  identical  mind. "  (T.  Brown:  Lectures  on  the  Pbiloo 
the  Human  Mind,  'on  Mental  Identlty.1 

"  "  8Ir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  whichi 
maid  darned  so  often  with  silk  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair 
■tocktngs.  Now,  supposing  these  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  1 
■ome  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular  darning,  they  would  B 
been  sensible  that  they  were  the  same  Individual  pair  of  stockings  bot^ 
fore  and  after  the  darning:  and  this  sensation  would  have  continued! 
them  through  all  the  succession  of  diimlngs;  and  yet  after  the  last  otl 
there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  atocklltgs;  i 
Ihey  were  grown  to  be  silk  slocklngs,  as  was  said  before."  (Pope^lf 
Unui  Scrlblerus,  quoted  by  Brown.  lUd.) 
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asBemlilage  of  facts.  We  often  saj  of  a  man  '  lie  is  so 
changed  oiie  would  not  know  liini ';  and  so  does  a  man, 
less  often,  speak  of  himself.  These  changes  in  the  me, 
recognized  by  the  I,  or  hj  outside  observers,  may  be  grave 
or  slight.     They  deserve  some  notice  here. 

THB  MtrTATIONS  OF  THE  SELF 

may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes  : 
L  Alterations  of  memory ;  and 
2.  Alterations  in  the  present  bodily  and  spiritual  selves. 

L  AUeraiioTis  of  memory  are  either  losses  or  false  recol- 
lections. In  either  case  the  me  is  changed.  Should  a  man 
be  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his  childhood  and  no  lonf;er 
remembers?  Should  he  be  punished  for  crimes  enacted 
in  post-epileptic  unconsciousness,  somnambulism,  or  in  any 
involuntarily  induced  state  of  which  no  recollection  is  re- 
tained ?  Law,  in  accord  with  common-sense,  says ;  "  No  j 
he  is  not  the  same  person  forensically  now  which  he  was 
then."  These  losses  of  memory  are  a  normal  incident  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  the  person's  vie  shrinks  in  the  ratio 
C^  the  facts  that  have  disappeared. 

In  dreams  we  forget  our  waking  experiences;  they  are 

if  they  were  not.  And  the  converse  is  also  true.  Aa  a 
mle,  no  memory  is  retained  during  the  waking  state  of 
what  has  happened  during  mesmeric  trance,  although  when 
again  entranced  the  person  may  remember  it  distinctly,  and 
may  then  forget  facts  belonging  to  the  waking  state.  Wa 
thns  have,  within  the  bounds  of  healthy  mental  life,  an 
approach  to  an  alternation  of  vie's. 

False  ni  mnries  are  by  no  means  rare  occurrences  in 
most  of  as,  and,  whenever  they  occur,  they  distort  the  con- 
Bcionsness  of  the  me.  Most  people,  probably,  are  in  doubt 
about  certain  matters  ascribed  to  their  past  They  may 
have  seen  them,  may  have  said  them,  done  them,  or  they 
may  only  have  dreamed  or  imagined  they  did  so.  The 
content  of  a  dream  will  oftentimes  insert  itself  into  the 
stream  of  real  life  in  a  most  perplexing  way.  The  most 
frequent  source  of  false  memory  is  the  accounts  we  give  to 
others  of  our  experiences.    Such  accounts  we  almoat  al' 
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ways  make  both  more  simple  and  more  Interestiiig  thai 
truth.  We  quote  what  we  shoaltl  have  said  or  cl 
rather  than  what  we  really  said  or  did  ;  and  in  the 
telling  we  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  distinction.  But 
long  the  fiction  expels  the  reality  from  memory  and  re 
in  its  stead  alone.  This  is  one  great  source  of  the  fall 
ity  of  testimony  meant  to  be  quite  honest.  Espeoi 
where  the  marvellous  is  concerned,  the  story  takes  a 
that  way,  and  the  memory  follows  the  story.  Dr.  Car] 
ter  quotes  from  Miss  Cobbe  the  following,  as  an  insti 
of  a  very  common  sort : 

"  It  happened  once  to  the  Writer  to  hear  a  roost  scrupulonsljr 
Bcientious  friend  narrate  an  incident  of  table-tuming,  to  whiot 
appended  an  assurance  that  the  table  rapped  when  nobodj/  wtu  w 
a  yard  of  it.  The  writer  being  confounded  by  this  latter  faol 
lady,  though  fullj  Batisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  her  statement,  pros 
to  look  at  the  note  she  had  made  ten  years  previously  of  the  Inu 
tion.  The  note  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  the  dn 
statement  that  the  table  rapped  when  the  hands  of  six  persona  t 
on  it/  The  lady's  memory  as  to  all  other  pointa  proved  to  be  bQ 
correct ;  and  in  this  point  she  had  erred  in  entire  good  faith."* 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  story  of  this  sort  m 
Tate  in  all  its  details,  although  it  is  the  inessential  del 
that  suffer  most  change.-)-  Dickens  and  Balzac  were  sui 
have  constantly  mingled  their  fictions  with  their  real  ei 
riences.  Every  one  must  have  known  aom^  speoimei 
our  mortal  dust  bo  intoxicated  with  the  thought  of  his  i 
person  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  as  never  to  be  i 
even  to  thint  the  truth  when  his  autobiography  wai 
question.  Amiable,  harmless,  radiant  J.  Y.  1  msyst  H 
ne'er  wake  to  the  difference  between  thy  real  and 
fondly-imagined  self !  X 

•  Hours  of  Work  and  Play,  p.  100. 

fFor  a  careful  study  of  the  errors  in  nanstlves.  see  K  Qnroey:  P 
Unns  of  the  Living,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-158.  In  the  Proceedings  o< 
Society  for  Paychieal  Research  for  May  1887  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  ■! 
by  an  entraordinary  array  of  instances  how  utterly  inaccurate  everyt 
description  from  memory  of  a  rapid  series  of  events  is  certain  to  be. 

tSee  JosiahRoyce  (Mind,  vol.  13.  p.  344,  and  Proceedings  of  Am.  i 
of  Psych.  Research,  vol,  I.  p.  36fl),  for  evidence  thai  b  certain  sort  of 
luclnation  of  memory  which  he  calls  '  pseudo-presentiment '  fs  no  unfl 
nion  phenomenon. 
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2.  When  we  pass  beyond  alterations  of  memory  to  ab- 
normal alterations  in  the  present  sdf  we  have  still  graver 
disturbances.  These  alterations  are  of  three  main  types, 
from  the  descriptive  point  of  view.  But  certain  cases  unite 
features  of  two  or  more  types ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  causes  of  these  changes  of  personality  is  so 
slight  that  the  division  into  types  must  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  profound  significance.    The  types  are ; 

(1)  Insane  delusions ; 

(2)  Alternating  selves ; 

(3)  Mediumships  or  possessions. 

1)  In  insanity  we  often  have  delusions  projected  into 
the  past,  which  are  melancholic  or  sanguine  according  to 
ihe  character  of  the  disease.  But  the  worst  alterations  of 
the  self  come  from  present  perversions  of  sensibility  and 
impulse  which  leave  the  past  undisturbed,  but  induce  the 
patient  to  think  that  the  present  me  is  sn  altogether  new 
personage.  Something  of  this  sort  happens  normally  in 
ihe  rapid  expansion  of  the  whole  character,  intellectual  as 
well  as  volitional,  which  takes  place  after  the  time  of 
puberty.  The  pathological  cases  are  curious  enough  to 
merit  longer  notice. 

The  basis  of  our  personality,  as  M.  Bibot  says,  is  that 
feeling  of  our  vitality  which,  because  it  is  so  perpetually 
present,  remains  in  the  background  of  our  consciousness. 

"It  is  the  basis  because,  always  present,  always  acting,  without 
peace  or  rest,  it  knows  neither  sleep  nor  fainting,  and  lasts  as  long  as 
life  itself,  of  which  it  is  one  form.  It  serves  as  a  support  to  that  self- 
ooDsoious  me  which  memory  constitutes,  it  is  the  medium  of  association 
among  its  other  parts.  .  .  .  Suppose  now  that  it  were  possible  at  once 
to  change  our  body  and  put  another  into  its  place :  skeleton,  vessels, 
viscera,  muscles,  skin,  everything  made  new,  except  the  nervous  sys- 
tem with  its  stored-up  memory  of  the  past.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  such  a  case  the  afflux  of  unaccustomed  vital  sensations  would 
produce  the  gpravest  disorders.  Between  the  old  sense  of  existence  en- 
graved on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  new  one  acting  with  all  the 
Intensity  of  its  reality  and  novelty,  there  would  bo  irreconcilable  oon- 
tndioUon."  * 

*  Maladies  de  la  Memoire,  p.  8S.  The  little  that  would  be  left  of  per- 
tonal  contcfoiiRnewt  If  all  our  sonses  Atoppcd  their  work  is  ingcnnouNly 
ilKywn  in  the  remark  of  the  extraordiuary  aniesthetic  youth  whose 
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With  the  begiuniiigs  of    cerebral  disease  \ 
happens  something  quite  comparable  to  tlil»  : 

"Maasea  ot  now  sensation,  hitherlo  foreign  to  the  indmdna 
pulses  and  ideas  oF  the  »ime  inexperienced  kind,  for  example  t«i 
representAtioDB  of  enacted  crime,  of  enemies  pursning  one,  etc  J 
outset,  these  stand  in  contrast  with  the  old  familiar  tae,  as  a  sti 
often  astonishing  and  abhorrent  thou.  *  Often  their  invasion  int 
former  ciri'le  of  feelings  is  felt  as  if  the  old  self  were  toeing  taken 
session  of  by  a  dark  overpowering  might,  and  the  fact  of  such  'pt 
sion'  is  deseril)ed  in  fantastic  images.  Always  this  douhleness, 
struggle  of  the  old  self  against  the  new  discordant  forma  of  expert 
is  accompanied  with  painful  mental  conflict,  with  passion,  with  Ti 
emotional  excitement.  This  is  in  great  part  the  reason  for  the  con 
experience,  that  the  first  stage  in  the  immense  majority  of  caa 
mental  diacAse  is  an  emotional  alteration  particularly  of  a  melaiu 
sort.  If  DOW  the  brain -affection,  which  is  the  immediate  causo  d 
now  abnormal  train  of  ideas,  be  not  relieved,  the  latter  becomes 
firmed.  It  may  gradually  contract  associations  with  the  trains  ot  i 
which  characterized  the  old  self,  or  portions  of  the  latter  may  b 
tinguiahed  and  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  cerebral  malady,  so  that ! 
by  little  the  opposition  of  the  two  conscious  me's  abates,  and  the  i 
tional  storms  are  calmed.  But  by  that  time  the  old  me  itself  hat 
falsified  aiid  Uinied  into  another  hy  those  associations,  by  that  n 
tion  into  itself  of  the  abnormal  elements  of  feeling  and  of  wQL  ' 
patient  may  again  be  quiet,  and  his  thought  sometimes  logically  coK 
but  in  it  the  morbid  erroneous  ideas  are  always  present,  with  the  tf 
Bions  they  have  contracted,  as  uncontrollable  premises,  and  the  mt 
no  longer  the  same,  but  a.  really  new  person,  his  old  self  tc 
formed."  f 

Professor  SlrQmpell  reports  (in  the  Deutscbea  Archlv  f.kHn.  Med..  ] 
W7,  1878).  This  boy,  whom  we  shall  later  find  iustructive  in  manyi 
nectlons,  was  tolully  aiucslhetlc  without  and  (so  far  aa  could  be  lei 
wllbiD,  save  fur  ibe  slglii  of  one  eye  and  the  bearing  of  one  ear,  If 
bis  eye  viae  closed,  he  said  :  "  Wenn  ich  nieht  aehen  kann,  da  BIN  feft 
»iehl—l  no  longer  am." 

*  "  One  caa  compare  the  state  of  the  patient  to  nothing  so  well  ■ 
that  of  a  caterpillar,  which,  keeping  all  Its  caterpillar's  ideas  and  rent 
branccB,  should  suddenly  become  a  butterfly  with  a  butlerfly's  senseaf 
tensalions.  Between  the  old  and  the  new  state,  between  the  flrst  self,) 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  second  self,  that  ot  Ihe  bulterlly.  there  is  a  4 
scission,  a  complete  rupture.  The  new  feelings  find  no  anterior  serla 
which  they  can  knll  tbemselveB  on  :  the  patient  can  neither  tnteTpretl 
use  them ;  be  does  not  recognize  them  ;  they  are  unknown.  Henca  j 
concluslona,  the  flrst  which  consi«1s  In  his  saying, 
second,  somewbst  later,  which  consists  In  his  saying,  7  at 
(H   Tninc:  dc  rintelllRence,  3ine  edition  (1878).  p.  463. 

t  W.  Qrlesinger :  Ueolal  Diseases.  §  39. 
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But  the  patient  liimself  rarely  continues  to  describe  the 
change  in  just  these  terms  unless  new  hndily  sensations  in 
him  or  the  loss  o(  old  oiios  play  a.  predominant  part. 
Mere  perversions  of  si^^ht  and  hearing,  or  even  of  impulse, 
soon  cease  to  be  felt  as  coutradictious  of  the  unity  of  the 
me. 

What  the  particular  perversions  of  the  bodily  sensibil- 
ity may  be,  which  give  rise  to  these  contrailictions,  is  for  the 
most  part  impossible  for  a  sound-minded  person  to  con- 
ceive. One  patient  has  another  self  that  repeats  all  his 
thoughts  for  him.  Others,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  history,  have  familiar  diomons  who  speak 
with  them,  and  are  replied  to.  In  another  someone 
'  makes '  his  thoughts  for  him.  Another  has  two  bodies, 
lying  in  different  beds.  Some  patients  feel  as  if  they  had 
lost  parts  of  their  bodies,  teeth,  brain,  stomach,  etc.  In 
some  it  is  made  of  wood,  glass,  butter,  etc.  In  some  it 
does  not  exist  any  longer,  or  is  doad,  or  is  a  foreign  object 
quite  separate  from  the  speaker's  self.  Occasionally,  parts 
of  the  body  lose  their  connection  for  consciousness  with 
the  rest,  and  are  treated  as  belonging  to  another  person 
and  moved  by  a  hostile  will.  Thus  the  right  hand  may 
fight  with  the  left  as  with  an  enemy.*  Or  the  cries  of  the 
patient  himself  are  assigned  to  another  person  with  whom 
the  patient  expresses  sympathy.  The  literature  of  insan- 
ity is  filled  with  narratives  of  such  illusions  as  these.  M. 
Taine  quotes  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Knshaber  an  account  of 
Bufferings,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  completely  aloof 
from  Tfhat  is  normal  a  man's  experience  may  suddenly  be- 


'■  After  the  ficst  or  second  day  it  was  for  some  weeks  impossiblo  to 
e  or  analyze  myself.  The  suffering — angina  (loctoris — wns  too 
orervrheliiiing.  It  was  not  till  the  first  days  of  January  that  I  could 
give  an  aoooant  to  myself  of  what  1  eiperienced.  .  .  .  Here  is  tbe  first 
toing  of  which  I  retain  a  clear  remembrance.  I  was  alone,  and  already 
ft  prey  to  permanent  visual  trouble,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
■-visuij  trouble  Infinitely  more  prononnced.  Objects  grew  small  and  re- 
)ded  toinfinitedistanoes — men  and  things  together.     I  was  uifBelf  im- 

*Sne  Ilie  interesting  caHB  of  '  old  Stump  'Lu  tbe  Proceed  lugs  of  tbe  Am 
!.  fur  Fbych.  lEesearch,  p.  SS3. 
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meunrably  f&r  away.  I  looked  about  me  with  terror  am 
ment ;  t/ie  teorld  was  escaping  from  me.  ...  i  remarked  at  tbe  al 
time  that  my  voice  waaeitremely  far  away  from  me,  that  itsoande^ 
longer  as  i(  mine.  1  struck  the  ground  with  my  foot,  aad  perceivM 
reeistance  ;  but  this  resistanue  seemed  illusory— not  that  the  aoil 
•oft,  but  that  the  weight  of  my  body  was  reduced  to  almost  nothj 
...  I  had  the  feeling  of  being  without  weight.  .  .  ."  In  additioi 
being  so  distant,  "objects  appeared  to  me  flat.  Whea  I  spoke  i 
Anyone,  1  saw  him  like  an  image  cut  out  of  paper  with  no  relief.  ...  1 
Bensation  lasted  intermittently  for  two  years.  .  .  .  Constantly  it  seen 
as  if  my  legs  did  not  belong  to  me.  U  was  almost  as  bad  with  my  at 
As  for  my  head,  it  seemed  so  longer  to  exist,  ...  I  appeared  to  ) 
self  to  act  automatically,  by  an  impulsion  foreign  to  myself.  .  .  .  Tli 
was  inside  of  me  a  new  being,  and  another  part  of  myself,  the  old 
ing,  which  took  no  interest  in  the  new-comer.  I  distinctly  rememi 
saying  to  myself  that  the  sufferings  of  this  new  being  were  to 
indifferent.  I  was  never  really  dupe  of  these  illusions,  bnt  my  tai 
grew  often  tired  of  incessantly  correcting  the  new  impressions,  ad 
let  myself  go  and  lived  the  unhappy  life  of  this  new  entity.  I  bad 
ardent  desire  to  aee  my  old  world  again,  to  get  back  to  my  old  ai 
This  desire  kept  me  from  killing  mj-self.  ...  I  was  another,  aiH 
hated,  I  despised  this  other :  ho  was  perfectly  odious  to  roe  ;  it  wasg 
tainly  another  who  had  taken  my  form  and  assumed  my  functious." 

In  cases  similar  to  tliiB,  it  is  as  certain  that  the  /is  n 
altered  as  that  the  i/icis  changed.  That  is  to  say,  the  pw 
ent  Thotight  of  the  patient  is  cognitive  of  both  the  old  i 
and  the  new,  so  long  as  its  niemorj  holds  good.  On] 
vithin  that  objective  sphere  which  formerly  lent  itself  ; 
simply  to  the  judgment  of  recognition  and  of  egoistic  appr 
priation,  strange  perplexities  have  arisen.  The  present  ai 
the  past  both  seen  therein  will  not  unite.  Where  is  my  o 
me?  Whatis  this  new  one?  Are  they  the  same  ?  Or  ha' 
I  two  ?  Such  questions,  answered  by  whatever  theory  tl 
patient  is  able  to  conjure  up  as  plausible,  form  the  begii 
ning  of  his  insane  life.t 

•De  rintelllgence,   3me  Sditlon  0878).  vol.  n.   note,  p.  481. 
baber'e  book  (La  Nevropatbie  C^rfbro-cardtaque,  1878)  is  full  of  rimfl 
obserTalionB. 

f  Sudden  Blteratlons  in  outward  fortune  often  produce  such  a  chanj 
in  the  empirical  toe  as  almost  U>  amount  [o  a  pathological  disturbance  i 
•elf-conscioiisness.  Wbw  a  poor  man  draws  ihe  btg  prize  In  a  lottery,  i 
unexpectedly  Inherlls  an  estate  ;  when  a  man  high  in  fame  Is  piibllel 
dlEgracetl,  a  mlllloualrc  becomes  a  pauper,  or  a  loving  hiishnnd  and  fathi 
Kes  hia  family  perish  at  one  fell  swoop,  llicrc  Is  Icmporaiily  luobarupllll 
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A  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  through  Dr.  C.  J. 
Fisher  of  Tewkabuiy  has  possibly  ite  origin  in  this  way. 
The  woman,  Bridget  F., 

"  has  been  many  yeara  ioBatie.  and  alwaye  speaks  of  her  supposed  self 
OS  '  the  rat,'  asking  me  to  ■  bury  the  Lttle  rat,'  etc.  Her  real  self  ehe 
■peaks  of  in  the  third  person  as  'the  good  womao,'  Baying,  'The  good 
Homau  knew  Dr.  F,  und  used  to  work  for  bim,'  etc.  Sometimin  she 
Badly  aeks:  'Do  you  think  the  good  woman  will  ever  oome  back  ?'  She 
works  at  needlework,  knitting,  laundry,  etc.,  and  shows  heivwork.  say- 
log,  '  Isn't  that  good  for  only  a  ratt '  She  has,  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion, bid  herself  under  buildingB,  and  crawled  ioto  holes  and  under 
boxes.  *  She  was  only  a  rat,  and  wants  lo  die,'  she  would  say  when  we 
found  ber." 

2.  The  phenomenon  of  aUemating  pergonality  in  its  aim- 
pleat  phases  seems  based  on  lapses  of  memnrj.  Any  man 
becomes,  aa  we  say,  incojwisteiU  with  himself  if  he  forgets  his 
engagements,  pledges,  knowledges,  and  habits ;  and  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  degree  at  what  point  we  shall  say 
that  his  personality  is  changed.  In  the  pathological  cases 
ItDown  as  those  of  double  or  alternate  personalit)-  the  lapse 
of  memory  is  abrupt,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  period 
of  unconsciousness  or  syncope  lasting  a  variable  length  of 
time.  In  the  hypnotic  trance  we  can  easily  produce  an 
alteration  of  the  personality,  either  by  telling  the  subject  to 
forget  all  that  has  happened  to  him  since  sui^h  or  such  a  date, 
in  which  case  he  becomes  {it  may  be)  a  child  again,  or  by 
telling  bim  he  is  another  altogether  imaginary  personage,  in 
which  case  all  facts  about  hijuself  seem  for  the  time  being 
to  lapse  from  out  his  mind,  and  he  throws  himself  into  the 
new  character  with  a  vivacity  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  histrionic  imagination  which  he  possesses.*  But  in  the 
pathological  cases  the  transformation  is  spontaneous.  The 
most  famous  case,  perhaps,  on  record  is  that  of  Foiida  X., 


twtween  all  poit  habiu,  whether  of  an  active  or  a  passive  kind,  and  the 
ndgeades  and  poBsibllities  of  Ibe  new  slluatlon,  Ihal  the  individual  may 
Sod  DO  medium  of  continuity  or  association  lo  carry  hlra  over  from  the  one 
phaseto  Ibe  other  of  bis  life.  Under  these  conditions  mental  derangement 
!■  no  nofreciuent  result. 

*  The  number  of  subjeciK  who  can  do  ilils  with  any  fertility  and 
^■liaace  I*  ralslively  quite  small 
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reported  by  Dr.  Azam  of  Bordi^aux."     At  the  f 
teen  this  womaa  b»giin  to  pass  into  a 'secondary*  e 
characterized  by  a  change  in  her  general  disposition 
character,  as  if  certain  '  inliibitions,'  previously  exisl 
■were  suddenly  removed.     During  the  secondary  state 
remembered  the  fii'st  state,  but  on  emerging  from  it 
the  first  state  she  remembered  nothing  of  the  second, 
the  age  of  forfy-four  the  duration  of  the  secondary  s 
(which  was  on  the  whole  superior  in  quality  to  the  orig 
Btate)  had  gained  upon  the  latter  so  much  as  to  occupy  n 
of  her  time.     During  it  she  remembers  the  events  h^onj 
to  the  original  state,  but  her  complete  oblivion  of  the  i 
ondary  state  when  the  original  state  recurs  is  often  i 
distressing  to  her,  as,  for  example,  when  the   trausii 
takes  place  in  a  carriage  on  her  waj'  to  a  funeral,  and 
hasn't  the  least  idea  which  one  of  her  friends  may  be  d( 
She  actually  became  pregnant  during  one  of  her  early  | 
ondary  states,  and  during  her  first  state  had  no  knowla 
of  how  it  had  come  to  pass.     Her  distress  at  these  bla: 
of  memory  is  sometimes  intense  and  once  drove  hel 
attempt  suicide. 

To  take  another  example,  Dr.  Bieger  gives  an  acconl 
of  an  epileptic  man  who  for  seventeen  years  had  passed 
life  alternately  free,  in  prisons,  or  in  asylums,  his  charai 
being  orderly  enough  in  the  normal  state,  but  alteruat 
with  periods,  during  which  he  would  leave  his  home 
several  weeks,  leading  the  life  of  a  thief  and  vagabond,  | 
ing  sent  to  jail,  having  epileptic  fits  and  excitement,  b^ 
accnsed  of  malingering,  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  never  a  memi 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  were  to  blame  for ' 
bia  wretchedness. 


rij 


"  I  have  never  got  from  anyone,"  Bays  Dr.  Bteger,  "  so  ungnla 
ImpreBSion  ae  from  this  man,  of  whom  it  could  not  be  said  that  bsl 
an;  properly  conscious  pnat  at  nil.  ...  It  is  really  impossible  to  tl" 
one's  self  into  such  a  stat«  of  mind.  His  last  larceny  had  been  I 
formed  in  Ntimberg,  ho  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  saw  himself  beforal 

■  First  In  the  Revue  ScIeDtlflque  tor  Hay  26,  1876,  then  In  bis  I 

Hypnotismc,  Double  Conscience,  ct  AUerations  de  la  FeraounaliU  (^ 

1887). 

t    Dei  HTpnotlsmuB  (1664),  pp.  109-16. 
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ooort  and  thnn  in  tho  hospital,  but  without  iu  tho  least  nndentiind- 
ing  the  reason  why,  That  ho  had  epiloptic  atlAck?,  he  knew.  But  it 
was  imposaible  to  convince  him  that  for  hours  togE<ther  he  raved  and 
«oted  Id  an  abnormal  way." 

Another  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Mary  Reynolds, 
lately  republished  again  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.*  Tliia  dull 
and  melancholy  young  woman,  inhabiting  the  Penusylvania 
wilderneBs  iu  1811, 

"  was  found  one  morning,  long  aft«r  her  habitual  time  for  rising,  in  a 
profound  sleep  from  which  it  was  impoasible  to  arouse  lier.  After 
eighteen  or  twenty  hount  of  sleeping  she  awakened,  but  in  aBlAt«  of 
nnnalural  consciousness.  Memory  had  fled.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses she  was  as  a  being  for  the  flrst  time  ushered  into  the  world.  'All 
of  the  past  that  remained  lo  her  was  the  faculty  of  prunouncing  a  few 
words,  and  this  sccma  to  have  been  as  purely  instinotiTe  as  Ihu  wailinga 
of  an  infant ;  for  at  first  the  words  which  she  uttered  were  connected 
with  no  ideas  in  her  mtnd.'  Until  sln'  was  taught  their  significance 
they  were  unmeaning  sounds. 

"  '  Her  eyes  were  virtually  for  the  first  time  opened  upon  the  world. 
Old  things  bad  passed  away ;  all  things  had  become  new.'  Her  parenta, 
brothers,  eigtcrs,  friends,  were  not  recognized  or  acknowledged  as  such 
by  her.  She  had  never  seen  them  before.— never  known  them,— was 
not  aware  that  ^nch  persons  had  been.  Now  for  the  first  time  she 
was  introduced  to  their  company  and  acquaintance.  To  the  scenes  by 
which  she  was  surrounded  she  was  a  perfect  stranger.  Tho  house,  the 
fields,  the  forest,  the  hilU,  the  vales,  the  streams,— all  were  noveltiee. 
The  beauties  a*  fhe  landscape  were  all  unexplored. 

"  She  bad  oot  the  slightest  consciousness  that  she  had  ever  exists 
previous  to  t'>:e  moment  in  which  she  awoke  from  that  mysterious 
■lumber.  '  .n  a  word,  she  was  an  infant,  jus*,  bom,  yet  born  in  a  8tat«  of 
maturity,  with  a  capacity  for  reliahing  the  rich,  sublime,  luxuriant 
wonders  of  created  nature.' 

'*The  first  lesson  in  her  education  was  to  teach  her  by  what  tlee  she 
WM  bonnd  to  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounde<I.  and  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  her  accordingly.  This  she  was  very  slow  to  learn,  and, 
'Indeed,  never  did  learn,  or,  at  least,  never  would  acknowledge  the 
tiee  of  consanguinity,  or  scarcely  those  of  friendship.  She  considered 
thoee  she  bad  once  known  as  for  tho  most  part  strangers  and  enemies, 
among  wliom  she  wo.,  by  some  remarkable  and  unaccountable  means, 
transplanted,  though  from  what  region  or  state  of  existence  was  aprob- 
lem  unsolved,' 

"The  next  lesson  was  to  re-teach  her  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
Bhe  was  apt  enough,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  both  that  in  a 

*  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Pbysiclnna  of  Philadelphia.  April  A, 
Abo,  less  compU'le,  In  Harjier'a  Magiviine.  May  1880. 
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few  weeks  she  had  readily  re-learned  to  read  and  write.  In  copying  1 
name  which  her  brother  had  written  for  her  as  a  first  lesson,  sh«  (4 
her  pen  in  a  very  awkward  manner  and  began  to  copy  from  right  to  ] 
In  the  Hebrew  mode,  as  though  she  had  been  transplanted  from 
£astem  soil.  .  .  . 

''  The  next  thing  that  is  noteworthy  is  the  change  which  took  pl| 
In  her  disposition.  Instead  of  being  melancholy  she  was  now  oha 
ful  to  eitremity.  Instead  of  being  reserved  she  was  buoyantand  aod 
Formerly  taciturn  and  retiring,  she  was  now  merry  and  jocoae.  I 
disposition  was  totally  and  absolutely  changed.  While  she  was.  in  t 
second  state,  extravagantly  fond  of  company,  she  was  much  mora  I 
amoured  of  nature's  works,  as  exhibited  in  the  forests,  hills,  vales,  a 
watercourses.  She  used  to  atari  in  the  morning,  either  on  foot 
horseback,  and  ramble  until  nightfall  over  the  whole  coantry ;  nor  i 
she  at  all  particular  whether  she  were  on  a  path  or  in  the  trackless  foif 
Her  predilection  for  this  manner  of  life  may  have  been  occasioned  by  1 
restraint  necessarily  imposed  upon  her  by  her  friends,  which  caiuedl 
to  consider  them  her  enemies  and  not  companions,  and  she  was^ai] 
keep  out  of  their  way. 

"  She  knew  no  fear,  and  as  beats  and  panthers  were  nnmerous 
the  woods,  and  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  abounded  everywhai 
her  friends  told  her  of  the  danger  to  which  sUe  exposed  herself,  but 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  forth  a  contemptuooa  laagfa, 
she  said,  '  I  know  you  only  want  to  friKhlen  me  and  keep  me  at  hoa 
but  you  miss  it,  for  I  often  see  your  boars  ajid  I  am  perfectly  conrint 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  black  bogs.' 

•'  One  evening,  after  her  retnm  from  her  daily  excursion,  she  U 
the  following  incident :  '  As  I  was  riding  to-day  along  a  narrow  path 
great  black  hog  came  out  of  the  woods  and  stopped  before  me,  I  noi 
saw  such  an  impudent  black  hog  before.  It  stood  up  on  its  hind  A 
and  grinned  and  gnashed  its  teeth  at  me.  I  could  not  make  the  hoi 
go  on.  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  be  frightened  at  a  hog,  and  tried 
whip  bim  past,  but  he  would  not  go  and  wanted  to  turn  back.  I  U 
the  hog  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  did  not  mind  me.  "'Well,"  said 
"  if  you  won't  for  words,  I'll  try  blows  ; "  so  I  got  off  and  took  a  sXx 
and  walked  np  toward  it.  When  I  got  pretty  dose  by,  it  got  down  i 
all  fours  and  walked  away  slowly  and  sullenly,  stopping  every  few  sta 
and  looking  back  and  grinning  and  growling.  Then  I  got  on  my  hot 
and  rode  on.'  .  .  . 

"  Thus  it  continued  for  five  weeks,  when  one  morning,  after  a  pi 
tracted  sleep,  she  awoke  and  was  herself  again.  She  recognized  ti 
parental,  the  brotherly,  and  sisterly  ties  as  though  nothing  had  ha 
pened,  and  immediately  went  abont  the  performance  of  duties  1 
cumbent  upon  her,  and  which  she  had  planned  five  weeks  previotul 
Great  was  her  surprise  at  the  cliange  which  one  night  (as  she  suppoeoi 
had  produced.  Nature  bore  a  different  aspect.  Not  a  trace  waa  left : 
her  mind  of  the  giddy  scenes  through  which  she  hod  passed.     Hernu 
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bUngS  tbrough  the  fort?at,  her  tricks  and  humor,  all  wcreriided  from  her 
memury,  and  not  a,  sbiulow  left  behind.  Her  parents  bjiw  (heir  child  ; 
her  brothers  and  sist«rs  saw  their  sister.  She  now  hml  all  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  posaeaged  in  her  first  state  previous  to  the  ohango,  atill 
fresh  nod  in  as  vigorous  exercise  as  though  uo  change  bad  heeii.  But 
•ny  uew  acquisitions  she  had  made,  and  any  new  ideas  she  had  obtained, 
were  lost  to  her  now — yet  not  lost,  but  laid  up  out  of  sight  in  safe-keep- 
ing for  future  use.  Of  course  her  natural  dispoaitiou  returned ;  her 
melancholy  was  deepened  by  the  information  of  what  had  occurred.  All 
weut  on  in  the  old-faahionud  way,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
mysteriouB  occurrences  of  those  Hve  weeks  would  never  be  repeated,  but 
theoe  anticipations  were  not  to  bo  realized.  After  (he  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  awoke  in  her  second  state, 
taking  np  her  new  life  again  precisely  where  she  had  loft  it  when  she 
before  passed  from  that  stale.  She  was  not  now  a  daughter  or  a  sister. 
All  the  knowledge  she  possessed  wits  that  acquired  during  the  few  weeks 
of  her  former  period  of  second  consciousness.  Rho  knew  nothing  of 
the  intervening  time.  Two  periods  widely  separated  were  brought  into 
oontact.     She  thought  it  was  but  one  night. 

"  In  this  state  she  came  to  nndentand  perfectly  the  facts  of  her  case, 
sot  from  memory,  but  from  information.  Yet  her  bnoyancy  of  spirita 
was  so  great  that  no  depression  was  produced.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ftdded  to  her  cheerfulness,  and  was  made  the  foundation,  as  was  every- 
thing elae,  of  mirth. 

"Theae  alternations  from  one  state  to  another  continued  at  intervals 
of  varying  length  for  flfleeu  or  sixteen  years,  but  Anally  ceased  when 
•ho  attained  theageof  ihirty-tlveor  thirty -six,  leaving  her  |wmuinen/Iy 
in  her  second  state.     In  this  she  remained  without  change  for  the  last 

»4aarter  of  a  century  of  her  life." 
The  emotional  oppoBition  of  the  two  states  aeemB,  how- 
torer,  to  have  become  gradually  effaced  in  Mary  Beyuolde  : 

"  The  change  from  a  gay,  hysterical,  mischievous  woman,  fond  af 
Jeete  and  subject  to  absurd  beliufsordeluHive  convictions,  to  one  retain> 
Ing.the  joyouaneBsand  love  of  society,  but  sobered  down  to  levels  of  prac- 
tical nsi'fuiness,  was  gradual.  The  mostof  the  twenty-five  years  which 
fallowed  she  was  as  different  from  her  melancholy,  morbid  self  as  from 
tbs  hilarions  condition  of  the  early  years  of  her  second  state.  Some  of 
lier  family  ^ipoke  of  it  as  her  third  slate.  She  is  described  as  becoming 
rational,  industrious,  and  very  cheerful,  yet  reasonably  serious ;  poe- 
Mned  of  a  well-balanced  temperament,  and  not  having  the  slightest 
Indication  of  an  injured  or  disturbed  mind.  For  some  yearssbe  taught 
Khool,  and  in  that  capacity  was  both  useful  and  acceptable,  being  a 
general  favorite  with  old  and  young. 

"During  these  last  twenty-flve  years  she  lived  in  the  same 
e  with  (he  Rev.  Dr.  John  V.  Reynolds,  her  nephew,  part  of  that 
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time  keeping  hooae  for  him,  showiug  a  sound  judgment  andaUior 
acquaintance  with  tbe  duties  of  her  position. 

"  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  is  still  living  in  Meadville,"  says  Ur.  UitubeO,  I 
"  and  who  has  moat  kindly  placed  tbe  facts  at  my  disposal,  staiee  1 
his  letter  to  me  of  January  4,  18S8,  that  at  a  later  period  of  her  life  she 
said  she  did  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  dim,  dreamy  idea  of  a  shadowj 
past,  which  she  could  not  fully  graap,  and  could  not  be  certain  whether 
it  originated  in  a  partially  restored  memory  or  in  the  statements  of  t 
evenla  by  others  during  her  abnormal  state. 

"  Hiss  Reynolds  died  in  January,  1854,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  death  she  rose  in  her  usual  health,  ; 
her  breakfast,  and  superintended  household  duties.     While  thus  em- 
ployed she  suddenly   raised  her  bands  to  her  head  and  exclaimed : 
'  Oh  I    I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  my  head  1 '  and  immediatelj 
fell  to  the  ftoor.     When  carried  to  a  sofa  she  gasped  onoe  or  twioe  a 
died." 

In  such  cases  as  tbe  preceding,  in  which  the  secom 
character  is  superior  to  the  first,  there  seems  reason  to 
think  that  the  first  one  is  the  morbid  one.     The  word  tTiAt- 
biiion   describes  its  dulness  and  melancholy.     F^ida  X.' 
original  character  was  dull  nud  melancholy  in  comparison 
with  that  which  she  later  acquired,  and  the  change  may  b«| 
regarded  as  the  removal  of  inhibitions  which  had  tnaiS' 
taiued  themselves  from  earlier  years.     Such  inhibitions  WQ 
all  know  temporarily,  when  we  can  not  recollect  or  in  some 
other  way  command  our  mental  resources.     The  systema- 
tized amnesias  (losses  of  memory)  of  hypnotic  sabjects  or- 
dered to  forget  all  nouns,  or  all  verbs,  or  a  particular  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  or  all  that  is  relative  to  a  certain  person, 
are  inhibitions  of  the  sort  on  a  more  extensive  scale.    They 
sometimes  occur  spontaneously  as  symptoms  of  disease.^ 
Now  M.  Pierre  Janet  has  shown  that  such  inhibitions  whi 
they  bear  on  a  certain  class  of  sensations  (making  the  sal 
ject  aneesthetic  thereto)  and  also  on  tbe  memory  of  snd 
sensations,  are  the  basis  of  changes  of  personality.     Thi 
auiesthetic  and  '  amnesic '  hysteric  is  one  person  ;  but  when 
you  restore  her  inhibited  sensibilities  and  memories  by 
plunging  her  into  the  hypnotic  trance — in  other  words,  when 
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*  Cf .  Ribot's  Diseases  of  Memory  for  cases.  See  also  a  large  number  of  I 
them  in  Forbes  Wlualow's  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Kraio  and  Miu^l 
chapters  xm-zvu. 
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you  rescue  them  from  their  '  dissociated '  and  split-off  con- 
dition, and  make  them  rejoin  the  other  sensibilities  and 
memories — she  is  a  different  person.  As  said  above  (p.  203), 
the  hypnotic  trance  is  one  method  of  restoring  sensibility 
in  hysterics.  But  one  day  when  the  hysteric  ansdsthetio 
named  Lucie  was  already  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  M.  Janet 
for  a  certain  reason  continued  to  make  passes  over  her  for 
a  full  half-hour  as  if  she  were  not  already  asleep,  The  re- 
sult was  to  throw  her  into  a  sort  of  syncope  from  which, 
after  half  an  hour,  she  revived  in  a  second  somnambulic  con- 
dition entirely  unlike  that  which  had  characterized  her 
thitherto — different  sensibilities,  a  different  memory,  a  dif- 
ferent person,  in  short.  In  the  waking  state  the  poor  young 
woman  was  anaesthetic  all  over,  nearly  deaf,  and  with  a 
badly  contracted  field  of  vision.  Bad  as  it  was,  however, 
sight  was  her  best  sense,  and  she  used  it  as  a  guide  in  all 
her  movements.  With  her  eyes  bandaged  she  became  en- 
tirely helpless,  and  like  other  persons  of  a  similar  sort 
whose  cases  have  been  recorded,  she  almost  immediately 
fell  asleep  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  her  last 
sensorial  stimulus.  M.  Janet  calls  this  waking  or  primary 
(one  can  hardly  in  such  a  connection  say  'normal  *)  state  by 
the  name  of  Lucie  1.  In  Lucie  2,  her  first  sort  of  hypnotic 
trance,  the  ansesthesias  were  diminished  but  not  removed. 
In  the  deeper  trance,  '  Lucie  3,*  brought  about  as  just  de- 
scribed, no  trace  of  them  remained.  Her  sensibility  became 
perfect,  and  instead  of  being  an  extreme  example  of  the 
'visual*  type,  she  was  transformed  into  what  in  Prol 
Charcot's  terminology  is  known  as  a  motor.  That  is  to 
say,  that  whereas  when  awake  she  had  thought  in  visual 
terms  exclusively,  and  could  imagine  things  only  by  remem- 
bering how  they  looked^  now  in  this  deeper  trance  her 
thoughts  and  memories  seemed  to  M.  Janet  to  be  largely 
oomposed  of  images  of  movement  and  of  touch. 

Having  discovered  this  deeper  trance  and  change  of 
personality  in  Lucie,  M.  Janet  naturally  became  eager  to 
find  it  in  his  other  subjects.  He  found  it  in  Bose,  in  Marie, 
and  in  L^nie  ;  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Jules  Janet,  who  was 
ifUeme  at  the  Salp^triere  Hospital,  found  it  in  the  celebrated 
■abject  Wit ....  whose  trances  had  been  studied  for  yearn 
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by  the  variooa  doctors  of  that  institutioii  withoat  an] 
tliem  haviug  happened  to  awakeu  this  very  peculiar  ^ 
Tidaalitj.*  ! 

With  the  return  of  all  the  aeiiBibilitieB  in  the  Aem 
trance,  these  subjects  turned,  as  it  were,  into  norl 
persons.  Their  memories  in  particular  grew  more  ex^ 
sive,  and  hereupon  M.  Janet  spins  a  theoretic  genera^ 
tioa.  When  a  certain  kivd  of  aerwation,  he  sajs,  is  (J 
iaked  tn  an  hysteric  patieni,  there  ia  also  abolished  tdong  tl 
U  aU  recoUection,  of  past  sensatioTis  of  thai  hind.  If,  for  i 
ample,  hearing  be  the  ansBsthetic  sense,  the  patient  beco^ 
tmable  even  to  imagine  sounds  and  voices,  and  has' 
speak  (when  speech  is  still  possible)  by  means  of  motor; 
articulstory  cues.  If  the  motor  sense  be  abolished,  the  1 
tient  must  will  the  movements  of  his  limbs  by  first  defim 
them  to  his  mind  in  visual  terms,  and  mast  innervate  | 
voice  by  premonitory  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  the  wo4 
are  going  to  sound.  The  practical  consequences  of  ti 
law  would  be  great,  for  all  experiences  belonging  b( 
sphere  of  sensibility  which  afterwards  became  angesthat 
as,  for  example,  touch,  would  have  been  stored  away  ^ 
remembered  in  tactile  terms,  and  would  be  inconldneai 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibil 
should  come  to  be  cut  out  in  the  course  of  disea 
Memory  of  them  would  be  restored  again,  on  i 
other  hand,  so  soon  as  the  sense  of  touch  came  bai 
Now,  in  the  hysteric  subjects  on  whom  M.  Janet  expfl 
tnented,  touch  did  come  back  in  the  state  of  trance.  3 
result  was  that  all  sorts  of  memories,  absent  in  the  ordlnt 
condition,  came  bsick  too,  and  they  could  then  go  back  ^ 
explain  the  origin  of  many  otherwise  inexplicable  thingri 
their  life.  One  stage  in  the  great  convulsive  crisis  of  li] 
toro-epilepsy,  for  example,  is  what  French  writers  call  j 
phase  des  attitudes  paaaioneUes,  in  which  the  patient,  witu 
speaking  or  giving  any  account  of  herself,  will  go  throd 
the  outward  movements  of  fear,  anger,  or  some  other  e~ 
tional   state  of  mind.     Usually  this   phase  is,  with   i 

*  See  the  iDtereattng  account  by  M.  J.  Janet  In  the  Revue 
Hay  19,  1S68. 
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patient,  a  thing  90  stereotyped  as  to  aeem  automatic,  aod 
(loal)ts  Lave  even  been  expressed  as  to  whether  aay  con- 
Boioasness  exists  whilst  it  lasts.  When,  however,  the 
patient  Lucie's  tactile  seiisibility  came  back  in  the  deeper 
trance,  she  explained  the  origiii  of  her  hysteric  crisis  in  a 
great  fright  which  she  had  had  when  a  child,  on  a  day 
when  certain  men,  hid  behind  the  curtains,  had  jumped  out 
upon  her ;  she  told  how  she  went  through  this  scene  again 
in  all  her  crises ;  she  told  of  her  sleep-walking  (its  through 
the  house  when  a  child,  and  how  for  several  months  she 
had  been  shut  in  a  dark  room  because  of  a  disorder  of  the 
eyes.  All  these  were  things  of  which  she  recollected  no- 
thing when  awake,  because  they  were  records  of  esperienoea 
mainly  of  motion  and  of  touch. 

But  M.  Janet's  subject  L^onie  is  interesting,  and 
shows  best  bow  with  the  sensibilities  and  motor  impulses 
the  memories  and  character  will  change. 

"  Tliu  womau.  who§e  life  sounds  more  like  au  improbable  romance 
th&n  a  genuine  history,  has  had  attacks  of  natural  sumnambutiam  Bince 
the  age  o(  ttiree  years.  She  has  been  hypnotized  constantly  by  all  aortc 
of  porsoQB  from  the  age  of  sixtaen  upwards,  and  she  is  now  forty-flve. 
Whilst  her  normal  life  developed  in  one  way  in  the  midst  of  her  poor 
country  surronndings,  bar  second  life  was  panaed  in  drawiag-rooms  and 
doctors'  offioes,  and  naturally  took  an  entirely  different  direction.  To- 
day, when  in  her  normal  state,  thia  poor  pensant  woman  Is  a  serioua 
and  rather  sad  person,  calm  and  slow,  very  mild  with  every  one,  and 
extremely  timid  :  to  look  at  her  one  would  never  suspect  the  pereonage 
which  she  oontains.  But  hardly  is  she  put  to  sleep  hypnotically  when 
a  metamorpboeis  occurs.  Her  face  ia  no  longer  the  same.  She  keeps 
her  eyes  closed,  it  is  true,  but  the  acuteness  of  her  other  senses  suppliea 
their  place.  She  is  gay.  noisy,  restless,  sometimes  insupporlably  so. 
She  remains  good-natured,  but  has  acquired  a  singular  tondency  to  irony 
and  sharp  jesting.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  hear  her  after  a 
silting  when  she  has  received  a  visit  from  strangers  who  wished  to  see 
faer  Bsieop.  She  gives  a  word-portrait  of  tbeia,  apee  their  manners, 
pretends  to  know  their  lltUe  ridiculous  nspevis  and  pattslouH.  and  for 
each  inventa  a  romance.  To  this  character  must  hv  Jtddud  the  poaaes- 
■ioQ  of  an  enormous  number  of  recollections,  whose  oxislciico  she  doe* 
not  even  suspect  when  awake,  for  her  amnesia  is  Itien  n)mp1et«.  .  .  - 
She  refuses  the  name  of  Uonio  and  takes  that  of  L6nntini-  (t^nie  3) 
to  which  her  first  ma^netiaors  had  accustomed  hiT.  '  That  j-oiid  woman 
is  not  myself,'  she  says,  '  she  is  too  stupid  I '  To  hcrsulf,  l^miline  or 
Lfonie  2,  she  atlribules  all  the  sensations  and  all  the  actions,  in  a  word 
II  the  cottsoiuus  exporionccs  which  abe  has  undergone  in  lomiiam&u/ffm, 
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and  knits  them  together  to  make  tho  history  of  her  all  _ 

To  L&iDie  I  [as  M.  Janet  calls  the  waking  woman]  on  the  other  haw 
exclusively  ascribes  the  events  lived  through  in  waking  hours.  I 
at  first  struck  by  an  important  exception  to  the  rule,  and  was  diapi 
to  think  that  there  might  be  something  arbitrary  in  this  partitio^ 
her  recoUectioDS.  In  the  normal  state  Ltonie  has  a  husband  and  i 
dren ;  but  L6oaie  2,  the  somnambulist,  whilst  acknowledging  the  chiU 
u  her  own,  attributes  the  husband  to  'the  other.'  This  choice,  \ 
perhaps  explicable,  but  it  followed  no  rule.  It  was  not  till  later  tlij 
learned  that  her  magnetizers  in  early  days,  as  audacious  as  ceilain  ll 
notisers  of  recent  date,  had  somnnmbulized  her  for  ber  first  ocmnii 
menu,  and  that  she  bad  lapsed  into  that  state  spontaneoosly  in.l 
later  ones.  L&tnie  3  was  thus  quite  right  in  ascribing  to  benelCJ 
•hildren— it  was  she  who  bad  bad  them,  and  tbe  rule  that  her  | 
trance-state  forms  a  different  personality  was  not  broken, 
the  same  with  her  second  or  deepest  state  of  trance.  When  after 
renewed  passes,  syncope,  etc.,  she  reaches  the  condition  whioh 
called  Ltenie  3,  she  is  another  person  stilL  Serious  and  grave, 
of  being  a  restless  child,  she  speaks  slowly  and  moves  but  little. 
Bhe  separates  hereelf  from  the  waking  Uonie  1.  '  A  good  bat  nj 
itapid  woman,'  she  says,  '  and  not  me.'  And  she  also  separateaheri 
from  L6onie  2  :  '  How  can  you  see  anything  of  me  in  that  cras7  a 
ture  I '  she  says,    'Fortunately  I  am  nothing  for  her." 
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L^onie  1  knows  only  of  herself ;  Leonie  2,  of  herself 
of  L^nie  1 ;  L^nie  3  knows  of  herself  and  of  both  i 
others,  L^onifl  1  has  a,  visnal  consciousness ;  Leonie  2 1 
one  both  viscal  and  atiditory ;  in  Leonie  3  it  is  at  tm 
Tisnal,  auditory,  and  tactile.  Prof.  Janet  thought  at  m 
that  he  vas  Xifenie  S's  discoverer.  But  she  told  H 
that  she  had  been  frequently  in  that  condition  before,  1 
former  magnetizer  had  bit  upon  her  just  as  M.  Janet  It! 
in  seeking  by  means  of  passes  to  deepen  the  sleep 
Leonie  2. 

"This  resurrection  of  a  somnambulic  personage  who  bad  t 
extinct  for  twenty  years  is  curious  enough  ;  and  in  speaking  to  Uc 
8, 1  naturally  now  adopt  the  name  of  Lfonore  which  was  given  her  by 
first  master." 

The  most  carefully  studied  case  of  multiple  personal 
is  that  of  the  hysteric  youth  Louis  V.  about  whom  M 
Boarm  and  Burot  have  written  a  book.*  The  sympta 
are  too  intricate  to  be  reproduced  here  with  detail.  Sufl 
it  that  Louis  T.  had  led  an  irregulii.r  life,  in  the  army. 
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hospitals^  and  iu  houses  of  correction,  and  had  had  nnmer- 
ons  hysteric  anaesthesias,  paralyses,  and  contractures  attack- 
ing him  differently  at  different  times  and  when  he  lived  at 
different  places.    At  eighteen,  at  an  agricultural  House  of 
Correction  he  was  bitten  by  a  viper,  which  brought  on  a 
convulsive  crisis  and   left  both  of  his  legs  paralyzed  for 
three  years.     During  this  condition  he  was  gentle,  moral, 
and  industrious.     But  suddenly  at  last,  after  a  long  con- 
▼ulsive  seizure,  his  paralysis  disappeared,  and  with  it  his 
memory  for  all  the  time  during  which  it  had  endured.     His 
character  also  changed :  he  became  quarrelsome,  glutton- 
ous, impolite,  stealing  his  comrades*  wine,  and  money  from 
an  attendant,  and  finally  escaped  from  the  establishment 
and  fought  furiously  when  he  was  overtaken  and  caught. 
Later,  when  he  first  fell   under  the   observation  of  the 
authors,  his  right  side  was  half  paralyzed  and  insensible, 
and  his  character  intolerable;  the  application  of  metals 
transferred  the  paralysis  to  the  left  side,  abolished  his 
recollections  of  the  other  condition,  and  earned  him  psy- 
chically back  to  the  hospital  of  Bicotre  where  he  had  been 
treated  for  a  similar  physical  condition.     His  character, 
opinions,  education,  all  underwent  a  concomitant  trans- 
formation.   He  was  no  longer  the  personage  of  the  moment 
before.    It  appeared  ere  long  that  any  present  nervous  dis- 
order in  him  could  be  temporarily  removed  by  metals, 
magnets,  electric  or  other  baths,  etc. ;  and  that  any  past 
disorder  could  be  brought  back  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 
He  also  went  through  a  rapid  spontaneous  repetition  of  his 
series  of  past  disorders  after  each  of  the  convulsive  attacks 
which  occurred  in  him  at  intervals.     It  was  observed  that 
each  physical  state  in  which  he  found  himself,  excluded 
certain  memories  and  brought  with  it  a  definite  modifica- 
tion of  character. 

"The  law  of  those  changes/*  say  the  aathore,  "is  quite  dear. 
There  exist  precise,  constant,  and  necessary  relations  between  the 
bodily  and  the  montal  state,  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  modify  the 
one  without  modifying  the  other  in  a  parallel  fashion.**  * 

*  Op.  eU,  p.  84.  In  this  work  and  in  Dr.  Asam's  (cited  on  a  prevfoui 
pige).  M  well  as  in  Prof.  Th.  Ribot's  Maladies  de  la  Peraonnalit^  (1888),  tlie 
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The  case  of  thia  proteiform  individual  wonld  seem,  th 
nicely  to  corroborate  M.  F.  Janet's  law  that  auiestheaias  | 
gaps  in  memory  go  together.  Coupling  Janet's  law  u 
Locke's  that  changes  of  memory  bring  changes  of  persoii 
ity,  we  should  have  an  apparent  explanation  of  some  easel 
least  of  alternate  personality.  But  mere  ansesthesia  di 
not  sufficiently  explain  the  changes  of  disposition,  which  4 
probably  due  to  modifications  in  the  pernoasness  of  mt 
and  associative  paths,  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  se: 
rial  paths  rather  thou  consecutive  upon  them.  And  ind4 
a  glance  at  other  cases  than  M.  Janet's  own,  suffices  to  ahi 
us  that  sensibility  and  memory  are  not  coupled  in  a 
invariable  way.*  M.  Janet's  law,  true  of  his  own  cafl 
does  not  seem  to  bold  good  in  all. 

Of  course  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  speculate  on  wl 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  amnesias  which  lie  at  the  bott) 
of  changes  in  the  Self.  Changes  of  blood-supply  hi 
naturally  been  invoked.  Alternate  action  of  the  two  hem 
spheres  was  long  ago  proposed  by  Dr.  Wigan  in  his  bd 
on  the  Duality  of  the  Miaid.  I  shall  revert  to  thia  exp 
nation  after  considering  the  third  class  of  alterations  of  ( 
Self,  those,  namely,  which  1  have  called  ' possessioua' 

I  have  myself  become  quite  recently  acquainted  « 
the  subject  of  a  case  of  alternate  personality  of  the  '  ami 


reader  will  find  Informallon  iind  references  relative  lo  the  other  kne 
cases  of  ttio  kind. 

•HIbowd  brother's  subject  Wit.  .  ,  .  .allhoughinheraniBBthetlcwafc 
itate  sbe  recollected  noCbiDg  of  elthur  of  her  trances,  yet  remembered! 
deeper  trance  (In  which  her  senalbllltlen  became  perfect— see  above,  p.  J 
when  she  was  In  her  lighter  trance.  NeverihelcBB  In  the  lalier  she  wi 
■luesthetlc  as  when  awake.  {Loo.  eit.  p.  619.)— It  does  nol  appear  t 
there  was  any  Important  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  Felida  X,  bem 
her  iwo  stales — as  far  aa  one  can  judge  from  M,  Azatn's  account  she  w« 
aome  degree  ansstbetlc  in  both  {op.  eit.  pp.  71.  96).— tn  the  case  of  doQ 
personality  reported  by  M,  Dufay  (Revue  Sclentifique,  vol.  ivin.  p.  J 
the  memory  seems  to  have  been  best  In  the  more  aDsathellc  conditki 
Hypnotic  subjects  made  blind  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  visual  Ideal.] 
appears,  then,  both  that  amnesias  may  occur  without  ancestheslaB,  and  aa 
theslas  without  amDeelaa,  though  they  may  also  occur  In  comblnall 
Hypnotic  subjects  made  blind  by  suggestion  will  tell  you  thai  they  clM 
Imagine  the  things  which  they  can  no  longer  see. 
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latory  *  sort,  who  has  giyen  me  permission  to  name  him  in 
these  pages.* 

The  Rev.  Ansel  Bourae,  of  Greene,  K  I.,  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  temporary  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  he  became  con- 
verted from  Atheism  to  Christianity  just  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and. 
has  since  that  time  for  the  most  part  lived  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  has  been  subject  to  headaches  and  temporary  fits  of  de- 
pression of  spirits  during  most  of  his  life,  and  has  had  a  few  fits  of  un- 
consciousness lasting  an  hour  or  less.  He  also  has  a  region  of  somewhat 
diminished  cutaneous  sensibility  on  the  left  thigh*  Otherwise  his 
health  is  good,  and  his  muscular  strength  and  endurance  excellent 
He  is  of  a  firm  and  self-reliant  disposition,  a  man  whose  yea  is  yea  and 
his  nay,  nay;  and  his  character  for  uprightness  is  such  in  the  com- 
munity that  no  person  who  knows  him  will  for  a  moment  admit  the 
possibility  of  his  case  not  being  perfectly  genuine. 

On  January  17,  1887,  he  drew  661  dollars  from  a  bank  in  Provi- 
dence with  which  to  pay  for  a  certain  lot  of  land  in  Qreene,  paid 
oertain  bills,  and  got  into  a  Pawtucket  horse-car.  This  is  the  last 
incident  which  he  remembers.  .  He  did  not  return  home  that  day,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  two  months.  He  was  published  in  the 
papers  as  missing,  and  foul  play  being  suspected,  the  police  sought  in 
vain  his  whereabouts.  On  the  morning  of  March  14th,  however,  at 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  a  man  calling  himself  A.  J.  Brown,  who 
had  rented  a  small  shop  six  weeks  previously,  stocked  it  with  station* 
ery,  confectionery,  fruit  and  small  articles,  and  carried  on  his  quiel 
trade  without  seeming  to  any  one  unnatural  or  eccentric,  woke  up  in 
a  fright  and  called  in  the  people  of  the  house  to  tell  him  where  he  was. 
He  said  that  his  name  was  Ansel  Bourne,  that  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  Norristown,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  shop-keeping,-  and  thai 
the  last  thing  he  remembered— it  seemed  only  yesterday — was  draw- 
ing the  money  from  the  bank,  etc.,  in  Providence.  He  would  not  be> 
lieve  that  two  months  had  elapsed.  The  people  of  the  house  thought 
him  insane ;  and  so,  at  first,  did  Dr.  Louis  H.  Read,  whom  they  called 
hi  to  see  him.  But  on  telegraphing  to  Providence,  confirmatory  mes* 
sages  came,  and  presently  his  nephew,  Mr.  Andrew  Harris,  arrived 
apon  the  scene,  made  everything  straight,  and  took  him  home.  He  was 
Tery  weak,  having  lost  apparently  over  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  during 
his  escapade,  and  had  Ruch  a  horror  of  the  idea  of  the  candy-store  that 
he  refused  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  period  remained  unaccounted  for,  as  he 
had  no  memory,  after  he  had  once  resumed  his  normal  personality,  ol 
any  part  of  the  time,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  seems  to  have  seen  him 

*  A  full  account  of  the  case,  by  Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  will  be  found  in  the 
Proossdings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  1891. 
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ftftor  lie  left  home.  The  remarkable  part  of  the  change  ig,9 
the  peculiar  occupation  which  the  so-called  Browu  indulged  !a. 
Bounie  has  never  in  bis  life  had  the  tUighteet  contact  with  in 
'  Brown '  was  described  bj  the  neighbors  as  taciturn,  orderly  in 
habits,  and  in  no  way  queer.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  seTer&l  tin 
replenished  his  stock  ;  cooked  for  himself  in  the  back  shop,  when 
also  slept ;  went  n^ulurly  to  church  ;  and  ouce  al  a  prayer-meet 
made  what  was  considered  by  the  hearera  a  good  address,  in  the  cod 
of  which  iie  related  an  incident  which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  natl 
state  of  Bounie. 

This  was  all  that  wm  known  of  the  case  up  to  June  1890,  wha 
induced  Mr.  Bourne  to  submit  to  hypnotism,  so  as  to  see  whether,  inil 
hypnotic  trance,  bis  ■  Brown '  memory  would  not  come  back.  It  did 
with  surprising  readiness;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  proved  quitet 
possible  to  make  him  whilst  in  the  hypnosis  remember  any  of  the  & 
of  his  normal  life.  He  had  beanl  of  Ansel  Bourne,  but  *'  didn't  k4 
as  he  had  ever  met  the  man."  When  confronted  with  Mrs.  BounM( 
said  that  he  had  "  never  seen  the  woman  before,"  etc.  Ou  the  od 
hand,  he  told  of  bis  peregrinations  during  the  lost  fortnight,  *  and  g| 
all  sorts  of  details  about  the  Norriatown  episode.  The  whole  thing  i 
prosaic  enougli ;  and  the  Brown-puraonaltty  seems  to  be  nothing  bn 
rather  shrunken,  dejected,  and  amnesic  extract  of  Mr.  Bourne  hima 
He  gives  no  motive  for  the  wandering  except  that  there  was  '  txoQ 
back  there '  and  he  '  wanted  rest.'  During  the  trance  he  looks  ( 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  are  drawn  down,  his  voice  is  slow  and  ws 
and  he  sits  screening  bis  eyes  and  trying  vainly  to  remember  what 
before  and  after  the  two  months  of  the  Brown  esperience.  "  I'm 
hedged  in,"  he  says:  "  I  can't  get  out  at  either  end.  I  don't  Ici 
what  set  me  down  in  that  Fnwtucket  horse-car,  and  I  don't  know  l 
I  ever  left  that  store,  or  what  became  of  il."  Bis  eyes  are  practiei 
norma!,  and  all  his  sensibilities  (save  for  tardier  response)  about ' 
same  in  hypnosis  as  in  waking.  1  had  hoped  by  suggestion,  a 
to  run  the  two  personalities  into  one,  and  make  the  memories  0 
tinuous,  but  no  artifice  would  avail  to  accomplish  this,  and  Mr.  Bonn 
skull  to-day  still  covers  two  distinct  personal  selves. 

The  case  (whether  it  contain  an  epileptic  element  or  not)  shot 
apparently  be  classed  as  one  of  spontaneous  hypnotic  trance,  persisti 
for  two  months.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  nothing  else  like  it  em 
oocurred  in  the  man's  life,  and  that  no  eccentricity  of  character  oaa 

•  He  bad  spent  an  afternoon  In  Boston,  a  nlghl  In  New  York,  an  atW 
Boon  In  Newark,  and  ten  days  or  more  Id  Pbilsdelpbfa.  first  in  a  cerlal 
hotel  and  next  In  a  certuin  boarding-bouse,  making  no  acquaintances,  '  nl 
lug,'  reading,  and  'looking  round.'  I  have  unfortunately  been  unablail 
gel  Independent  corrobonilion  of  these  details,  as  the  hotel  regisleta  a| 
destroyed,  and  the  boarding-house  named  by  him  has  been  pulled  do«i 
B*  forgets  the  uiune  of  the  two  ladicB  who  kept  It. 
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out     In  moat  similar  uases,  the  attikuka  rocur,  and  Ihe  seosibilitiM  and 
oondoot  markodly  chauge.  * 

3.  In  '  mediumakipa '  or  'possessions '  the  invasion  and  the 
passing  away  of  the  secondary  state  are  both  relatively 
abrupt,  and  the  dnratinn  of  the  state  is  usually  short — i.e., 
from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours.  Whenever  the  second- 
ary state  is  well  developed  no  memory  for  aught  that  hap- 
pened during  it  remains  after  the  primary  consciousness 
comes  back.  The  subject  during  the  secondary  conscious- 
Dess  speakfi,  writes,  or  acts  as  if  animated  by  a  foreign  per- 
fion,  and  often  names  this  foreign  person  and  gives  his 
history.  In  old  times  the  foreign  '  control '  was  usually  a 
demon,  and  :.:  so  now  in  communities  which  favor  that  be- 
lief. With  us  ho  gives  himself  ont  at  the  worst  for  an 
Indian  or  other  grotesquely  speaking  but  harmless  person- 
age Usually  he  purports  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  per- 
son known  or  unknown  to  those  present,  and  the  subject  is 
then  w'nat  we  call  a  '  medium.'  Mediumlstic  possession  in 
all  its  grades  seems  to  form  a  perfectly  natural  special  type 
of  alternate  personality,  and  the  susceptibility  to  it  in  some 
form  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  gift,  in  persons  who  havs 
no  other  obvious  nervous  anomaly.  The  phenomena  are 
very  intricate,  and  are  only  jus'  beginning  to  be  studied 
in  a  proper  scientific  way.  The  lowest  phase  of  medium- 
ahip  is  automatic  writing,  and  the  lowest  gride  of  that  is 
where  the  Subject  knows  what  words  are  coming,  but  feels 
impelled  to  write  them  as  if  from  without  Then  comes 
Mniting  unconsciously,  even  whilst  engaged  i:-.  reading  or 
Itelk.  Inspirational  speaking,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.,  also  belong  to  the  relatively  lower  phases  of 
possession,  in  which  the  normal  self  is  not  excluded  from 
conscious  participation  in  the  performance,  though  their 
tiative  seems  to  come  from  elsewhere.  In  the  highest 
the  trance  is  complete,  the  voice,  language,  and 


^_uutiat 


'  The  detsila  of  the  case,  It  will  be  seen,  are  all  eompatiih  with  8tmul&- 
IfoD,  I  cau  ocly  gaj  ot  that,  that  no  one  who  has  examined  Air.  Bourne 
(iDdiidlng  Dr  Kead,  Dr.  Weir  HitchcU.  Dr.  Qay  Hinsdale,  and  Mr.  R. 
HoilgHiD)  practically  doubts  bi«  Ingrained  tioneely.  nor,  so  far  08  I  can 
r,  do  aoy  of  his  personal  acquaintanceB  indulge  in  a  sceptical  »iew 
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eyerything  are  ohangedy  and  there  is  no  after-menu 
whatever  until  the  next  trance  comes.     One  curious  thi 
about  trance-utterances  is  their  generic  similarity  in  diff* 
ent  individuals.    The  '  control '  here  in  America  is  eitha 
grotesque,  slangy,  and  flippant  personage  ('Indian*  cc 
trolsy  calling  the  ladies  'squaws/  the  men  'braves,*  i 
house  a  '  wigwam,*  etc.,  etc.,  are  excessively  common) ;  < 
if  he  ventures  on  higher  intellectual  flights,  he  abounds  i] 
curiously  vague  optimistic  philosophy-and-water,  in  whi 
phrases  about  spirit,  harmony,  beauty,  law,  progresaic 
development,  etc.,  keep  recurring.    It  seems  exactly  as 
one  author  composed  more  than  half  of  the  trance-mc 
sages,  no  matter  by  whom  they  are  uttered.    Whether  i 
sub-conscious  selves  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  certs 
stratum  of  the  Zeitgeistf  and  get  their  inspiration  from  it^ 
know  not ;  but  this  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  secon 
ary  selves  which  become  '  developed '  in  spiritualist  circk 
There  the  beginnings  of  the  medium  trance  are  indisti 
guishable  from  effects  of  hypnotic  suggestion.     The  su 
ject  assumes  the  role  of  a  medium  simply  because  opini< 
expects  it  of  him  under  the  conditions  which  are  presen 
and  carries  it  out  with  a  feebleness  or  a  vivacity  propo 
tion&te  to  his  histrionic  gifts.     But  the  odd  thing  is  th 
persons  unexposed  to  spiritualist  traditions  will  so  often  a 
in  the  same  way  when  they  become  entranced,  speak  in  tl 
name  of  the  departed,  go  through  the   motions   of   the 
several  death-agonies,  send  messages  about  their  happ 
home  in  the  summer-land,  and  describe  the  ailments  < 
those  present     I  have  no  theory  to  publish  of  these  case 
several  of  which  I  have  personally  seen. 

As  an  example  of  the  automatic  writing  performances 
will  quote  from  an  account  of  his  own  case  kindly  furnishc 
me  by  Mr.  Sidney  Dean  of  Warren,  R  L,  member  of  Co: 
gress  from  Connecticut  from  1855  to  1859,  who  has  been  8 
his  life  a  robust  and  active  journalist,  author,  and  man 
affairs.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  writing  subject,  ai 
has  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  automatically  pr 
duced. 

**  Some  of  it,''  he  writes  us,  **  is  in  hieroglyph,  or  strange  compour 
ed  arbitrary  characters,  each  series  possessing  a  seeming  unity  in  gene: 
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AtnlgD  or  ooAravler,  tollowcd  by  what  purports  to  be  a  traiulatioD  or 
renderingiDlo  molhei  English.  I  never  attempted  the  seemiDgly  impos- 
rible  fuat  of  copying  ihe  clmraeters.  They  were  out  with  the  precision 
of  a  graver's  ool,  and  generally  with  a  single  rapid  stroke  of  Ihe  pen- 
oil.  Many  languages,  some  obsolele  and  passed  from  history,  are  pro- 
feBsedly  given.  To  see  them  would  satisfy  you  that  no  one  could  copy 
them  except  by  tracing. 

"These,  however,  are  but  a  Bmnll  part  of  the  phenomena.  The 
*  BDtomatic '  has  given  place  to  the  impressionalf  and  when  the  work  is 
Id  progress  I  am  in  the  normal  condition,  and  seemingly  two  minds,  in- 
lelligeuoea,  persona,  are  practically  engaged.  The  writing  is  in 
band  but  the  diclatioa  not  of  my  own  mind  and  will,  but  that  of  an- 
Othvr,  upon  subjects  of  which  I  can  have  no  knowledge  and  hardly  a 
theory  ;  and  1,  myself,  consciously  eriticise  the  thought,  fact,  mode  of 
expressing  it,  etc.,  while  the  hand  is  recording  the  subject-matter  and 
even  the  words  impressed  to  be  written,  tf  /  refuse  to  write  the  sen- 
tence, or  even  the  word,  tbo  impression  tostaotly  ceases,  and  my  wil- 
lingness must  be  mentally  expressed  before  the  work  b  resumed,  aud  it 
is  reenmed  at  the  point  of  cessation,  oven  if  it  should  bo  in  tbo  middle 
of  a  sentence.  Bentences  are  commenDud  without  knowledge  of  mineaa 
to  theii  subject  or  ending.  In  fact,  I  hare  never  known  in  advance  the 
Ribject  of  disquisition. 

"  There  is  in  progress  now,  at  uncertain  times,  not  subject  lo  my 
T.'fll,  a  series  of  twenty-four  chapters  upon  the  scientiflo  features  of  life, 
moral,  spiritual,  eternal.  Seven  have  already  been  written  in  the  man- 
ner indicated.  These  were  preceded  by  twenty-four  chapters  relating 
generally  to  the  life  beyond  material  death,  its  characteristics,  etc. 
Kaoh  chapter  is  signed  by  the  name  of  some  person  who  has  lived  on 
earth, — some  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  acquainted,  othera 
known  in  history.  ...  I  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  authorship 
of  any  chapter  until  it  is  completed  and  the  name  impressed  and  ap- 
pended. ...  I  am  interested  not  only  in  the  reputed  authorship,-^ 
of  which  I  have  nothing  corroborative,— but  in  the  philosophy  taught, 
of  which  I  was  in  ignorance  until  these  chapters  appeared.  From  my 
standpoint  of  life — which  has  been  that  of  biblical  orthodoxy— the 
philosophy  is  new,  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  is  logically  put.  I  con- 
fess to  an  inability  to  suceessfully  controvert  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  an  intelligent  ego  who  writ«s,  or  else  the  influence  assume 
indivldoality,  which  practically  makes  of  the  influence  a  personality.  It 
is  not  myself  ;  of  that  I  am  conscious  at  every  step  of  the  process.  I 
have  also  traversed  the  whole  field  of  tbo  claims  of  '  unconscious  cere- 
bration,' so  called,  so  far  as  1  am  competent  to  critically  examine  it,  and 
It  fails,  as  a  theory,  in  numberless  points,  when  applied  to  this  strange 
work  through  me.  It  would  be  far  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  for 
me  to  accept  the  silly  hypothesis  of  re- incarnation, —the  old  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,— as  taught  by  some  spiritualists  to-day,  and  to  believe 
tbat  I  lived  a  former  life  hero,  and  that  once  in  a  while  it  dominatce my 
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InteUectual  powers,  and  writes  chapt«rB  upon  the  philosopfa] 
opens  a  poet-olHce  for  spirits  to  drop  their  effusiong,  and  h&vfi  I 
put  into  English  script.  No :  the  easiest  and  most  natunU  solatia! 
me  is  to  admit  the  claim  made,  i.e.,  that  it  is  a  decamated  iotelligl 
who  writ«s.  But  who  7  that  is  the  question.  The  names  of  scba 
Bud  thinkers  who  once  hved  are  affiled  to  the  most  ungramjniitical 
weakest  of  bosh,  ,  . 

"  It  seems  reasonable  to  me — upon  the  h]*pothesis  that  it  b  a] 
SOD  using  another's  mind  or  braia—tbat  there  must  be  mora  or  lefl 
that  other's  style  or  tone  incorporat«d  in  the  message,  and  that  ttf 
unseen  personality,  i.e.,  the  power  which  impresses,  the  thought, 
fact,  or  the  philosophy,  and  not  the  stylo  or  lone,  twiongs.  Fo| 
stance,  while  the  influence  is  impressing  my  brain  with  the  greal 
force  and  rapidity,  so  that  my  pencil  fairiy  flies  over  the  paper  to  rU 
the  thoughts.  I  am  conscious  that,  in  many  caaes,  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  i.e.,  the  language,  is  very  natural  and  familiar  to  me,  aa- 
somehow,  my  personality  as  a  writer  was  getting  mined  up  with' 
message.  And,  again,  the  style,  language,  everything,  is  cntS 
foreign  to  my  v-^n  style."  ' 

I  am  myself  persuaded  by  abtitidant  acquaintance  wj 
the  trauces  of  one  medium  that  the  '  control '  may  be  al 
getlier  different  from  any  possible  waking  self  of  the  peraf 
In  the  case  I  have  in  mind,  it  professes  to  be  a  certain  \ 
parted  French  doctor ;  and  is,  I  am  convinced,  acqaoinl 
with  facts  about  the  circumstancea,  and  the  living  and  dq 
relatives  and  acquaintances,  of  numberless  sitters  whom! 
medium  never  met  before,  and  of  whom  she  has  never  hei 
the  names.  I  record  my  bare  opinion  here  unsu|>ported| 
the  evidence,  not,  of  course,  in  order  to  convert  anyontfj 
my  view,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  that  a  serious  stid 
of  these  trance-phenomena  is  one  of  the  greatest  needn 
psycholog}',  and  think  that  my  personal  confession  m 
possibly  draw  a  reader  or  two  into  a  field  which  the  l| 
disant '  scientist '  usually  refuses  to  explore.  \ 

Many  persons  have  found  evidence  conclusive  to  th^ 
minds  that  in  some  cases  the  control  is  really  the  depai 
apirit    whom  it  pretends  to  be.     The  phei 
off  so  gradually   into   cases  where  this   is   obviously  i 
Burd,  that  the  presumption  (quite  apart  from  apriori  '  scia 
tific  '  prejudice)  is  great  against  its  being  true.     The  e 
of  Lurancy  Vennum  is  perhaps  as  extreme  a  case  of  * 
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seBsion'  of  the  modern  sort  nsoue  canfind.*  Lurancy  was 
a  young  girl  of  fourteeu,  living  with  her  purenta  at  Wataeka, 
Di,  who  (after  varioua  distressing  hysterical  disorders  and 
spontaneous  trances,  during  which  she  was  possessed  by  de- 
parted spirits  of  a  more  or  leas  grotesque  sort)  finally  declared 
herself  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Mary  Hoff  (a 
neighbor's  daughter,  who  had  died  in  an  insane  asylum 
twelve  years  before)  and  iuHistod  oiibeingsent  'home'  to  Mr. 
Boff'a  house.  After  a  week  of  '  homesickneas '  and  impor- 
tunity on  her  part,  her  ]iarents  agreed,  and  the  BofTs,  who 
pitied  her,  and  who  were  spiritualist?  into  the  bargain,  took 
her  iu.  Once  there,  she  seems  to  have  convinced  the  family 
that  their  dead  Mary  had  exchanged  habitations  with  Lu- 
rancy.  Luraucy  was  said  to  be  temporarily  in  heaven,  and 
Mary's  spirit  now  controlled  her  organism,  and  lived  again 
in  her  former  earthly  home. 

"The  girt,  now  in  ner  new  home,  soemod  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tent, knowing  erery  person  and  overything  that  Mary  knew  when  in 
her  original  body,  twelve  to  twenty-Qvo  years  ago,  recognizing  and  call- 
ing by  name  those  who  wore  frionda  and  neighbora  o(  the  family  from 
1853  to  1865,  when  Mary  died,  calling  attention  toscores,  yea,  bundreds 
of  incidents  that  transpired  during  her  natural  life.  During  all  the 
period  of  her  sojourn  at  Mr.  Rolfs  she  had  no  knowledge  of.  and  did 
not  rocognijie,  any  of  Mr,  Veniium's  family,  their  friends  or  neighbors, 
yet  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Vennum  and  thoir  children  visited  her  and  Mr.  BolTs 
people,  she  being  introduced  to  thcui  na  to  any  strangers.  After  fro- 
qaent  visits,  and  bearing  them  often  and  favorably  spoken  ot,  she 
Icarnotl  to  love  them  as  acquaintances,  and  visited  them  with  Mrs.  Bofl 
three  times.  From  day  to  day  ulie  appeared  natural,  easy,  affable,  and 
iiiiliMtnnu-i,  attending  diligently  and  faiihriilly  to  her  household  duties, 
lusiMirig  Ici  llio  gi^nrral  work  of  the  fiimJiy  us  a  faithful,  prudent  daugh- 
ter iniKht  be  sii|iiK>3cd  lo  do,  aingin^,  rending,  or  conversing  as  oppor- 
Wiiiiy  ulTerud,  u]h)u  alt  uintters  of  iit-ivaiu  or  general  iutorost  to  the 
family. 

The  so-called  Mary  whilst  at  the  TXoSa'  wonld  sometimes 
•go  back  to  heaven,'  aud  leave  tlie  biulyiu  a  'qnict  trance,' 

,  witbout  the  original  personality  of  Luraucy  returning. 
'After  eight  or  niue  weeks,  however,  the  memory  and 
of  Luraucy  would  sometimea  partially,  but  not  en- 
tirely, return  for  a  few  miuntea.     Omo  Luraucy  seems  to 

•  The  Wnlwku  Womlir,  by  K.  W,  Bltveus  tUlcago.  Itellgio-Pl.ilo 
Dphlcnl  t'LiblUhiiiff  House,  1887. 
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hBire  taken  full  possession  for  a  short  time.  At  last^  ai 
some  fourteen  weeks,  conformably  to  the  prophecy  wk 
'Mary* had  made  when  she  first  assumed  'conteoV  f 
departed  definitively  and  the  Lurancy-conscionsness  ca 
back  for  good.    Mr.  Boff  writes : 

*'  She  wanted  me  to  take  her  home,  which  I  did.  She  osDed  me '. 
Boff,  and  talked  with  me  as  a  young  girl  would,  not  bmng  ^^"^^"1 
I  asked  her  how  things  appeared  to  her — if  they  seemed  natniaL  I 
said  it  seemed  like  a  dream  to  her.  She  met  her  parents  and  broil 
in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  hugging  and  Idssing  each  one  in  tean 
l^adness.  She  clasped  her  arms  around  her  father*s  neck  a  long  tii 
fairly  smothering  him  with  kisses.  I  saw  her  father  just  now  (ele 
o'clock).  He  says  she  has  been  perfectly  natural,  and  seems  entii 
welL" 

Lnrancy's  mother  writes,  a  couple  of  months  later,  tl 
she  was 

"  perfectly  and  entirely  well  and  natural.  For  two  or  three  we^s  al 
her  return  home,  she  seemed  a  little  strange  to  what  she  had  been  bd 
she  was  taken  sick  last  summer,  but  only,  perhaps,  the  natural  duu 
that  had  taken  place  with  the  girl,  and  except  it  seemed  to  bei 
though  she  had  been  dreaming  or  sleeping,  etc.  Lurancy  has  b 
smarter,  more  intelligent,  more  industrious,  more  womanly,  and  m 
polite  than  before.  We  give  the  credit  of  her  complete  cure  and  restc 
tion  to  her  family,  to  Dr.  £.  W.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boff, 
their  obtaining  her  removal  to  Mr.  Roff^s,  where  her  cure  was  perfect 
We  firmly  believe  that,  had  she  remained  at  home,  she  would  have  di 
or  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  send  her  to  the  insane  asylum  ;  i 
if  so,  that  she  would  have  died  there  ;  and  further,  that  I  could  not  hi 
lived  but  a  short  time  with  the  care  and  trouble  devolving  on  i 
Several  of  the  relatives  of  Lurancy,  including  ourselves,  now  beli< 
she  was  cured  by  spirit  power,  and  that  Mary  Roff  controlled  the  gii 

Eight  years  later,  Lurancy  was  reported  to  be  marri 
and  a  mother,  and  in  good  health.  She  had  apparently  01 
grown  the  mediumistic  phase  of  her  existence.* 

On  the  condition  of  the  sensibility  during  these  ini 
sions,  few  observations  have  been  made.  I  have  found  t 
hands  of  two  automatic  writers  anaesthetic  during  the  a 

*  My  friend  Mr.  R.  UodgsoD  informs  me  that  he  visited  Wataeka 
April  1890,  and  cross-examined  the  principal  witnesses  of  this  case.  ] 
confidence  in  the  original  narratiye  was  strengthened  by  what  he  leamc 
and  various  unpublished  facts  were  ascertained,  which  increased  the  pL 
ttibility  of  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon. 
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In  two  others  I  have  found  this  uot  to  be  the  ca86.  Auto 
matio  writing  is  usually  preceded  hy  sliootiug  paiuB  along 
the  arm-nerves  and  irregular  coutraotioas  of  the  arm- 
mascles.  I  have  found  one  medium's  tongue  and  lips 
apparently  insenaible  to  piu-pricka  during  her  (speaking) 
trance. 

If  we  speculate  on  the  brain-eondition  during  all  these 
different  perversions  of  personality,  we  see  that  it  must  be 
supposed  capable  of  successively  changing  all  its  modes  of 
action,  and  ahaadouiug  the  use  for  the  time  being  of  whole 
sets  of  well-orguuized  association-paths.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  explain  the  loss  of  memory  in  passing  from  one 
alternating  condition  to  another.  And  not  only  this,  but 
we  must  admit  that  organized  systems  of  paths  can  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  with  others,  so  that  the  processes  in  one 
system  give  rise  to  one  cousciousuess,  and  those  of  auother 
system  to  another  simvlianeuualy  existing  consciousoess. 
Thus  only  can  we  miderstaud  the  facts  of  automatic  writing, 
etc,  whilst  the  pntieut  is  out  of  trance,  and  the  false  hd»)s- 
tfaesias  and  amnesias  of  the  hysteric  type.  But  just  what 
sort  of  diaunetation  the  phrase  'thrown  out  of  gear '  may 
stand  for,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ;  only  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  talk  of  the  doubling  of  the  self  as  if  it  consisted  in 
the  failure  to  combine  on  the  part  of  certain  systems  of 
ideas  which  usually  do  so.  It  is  better  to  talk  of  objecU 
nsnally  combined,  and  which  are  now  divided  between  the 
two  'selves,' in  the  hysteric  and  automatic  cases  in  ques- 
tion. Each  of  the  selves  is  due  to  a  system  of  cerebral 
paths  acting  by  itself.  If  the  brain  acted  normally,  and 
the  dissociated  systems  came  together  again,  we  should  get 
s  new  affection  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  third  '  Self ' 
different  from  the  other  two,  hut  knowing  their  objects 
together,  as  the  result. — After  all  I  have  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  this  hardly  needs  further  remark. 

Some  peculiarities  in  the  lower  automatic  performances 
SDggost  tlint  the  systems  thrown  out  of  gear  with  each  other 
are  contained  one  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  left 
hemisphere.  The  subjects,  e.g.,  often  write  backwards,  or 
they  transpose  letters,  or  they  write  mirror-scrtpL   All  these 
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are  sjniptoms  of  agraphic  disease.  The  left  band,  il  1 
to  its  uataral  impulse,  will  in  most  people  write  min 
Bcript  more  easily  than  natural  script,  Mr.  F,  W.  H.  Mji 
has  laid  stress  on  these  analogies.*  He  has  also  call 
attention  to  the  usual  inferior  moral  tone  of  ordinary  pl| 
chette  writing.  On  Hughlings  Jaekson's  principles,  I 
left  hemisphere,  being  the  more  evolved  organ,  at  ordin) 
times  inhibits  the  activity  of  the  right  one ;  but  Mr.  My) 
Buggests  that  during  the  automatic!  performances  the  Ufll 
inhibition  may  be  removed  and  the  riglit  hemisphere  | 
free  to  act  all  by  itself.  This  is  very  likely  to  some  exM 
to  be  the  case.  But  the  crude  explanation  of  '  two '  sell 
by  '  two '  hemispheres  is  of  course  tar  from  Mr.  Myelj 
thought.  The  selves  may  be  more  than  two,  and  the  bra 
ayatems  severally  used  fcir  each  must  be  conceived  aa  inl) 
penetrating  each  other  in  very  minute  ways. 

SIJMatAltY. 

To  sum  up  now  this  long  chapter.  The  consciousnesd 
Self  involves  a  stream  of  thought,  each  part  of  which  aa  1 
can  1)  remember  those  which  went  before,  and  know  | 
things  they  knew ;  and  2)  emphasize  and  care  paramooil 
for  certain  ones  among  them  as  '7?ie,'  and  af^opritUe 
these  the  rest  The  nucleus  of  the  '  ine '  is  always  the  bod 
existence  felt  to  be  present  at  the  time.  Whatever  ramc 
bered-paat-feelings  resemble  this  present  feeling  are  deea 
to  belong  to  the  same  me  with  it.  Whatever  other  thil 
are  perceived  to  be  associated  with  this  feeling  are  deen 
to  form  part  of  that  me's  experience ;  and  of  them  ceri 
ones  (which  fluctuate  more  or  less)  are  reckoned  to 
themselves  constituents  of  the  me  in  a  larger  sense, — ai 
are  the  clothes,  the  material  possessions,  the  friends,  I 
honors  and  esteem  which  th^  person  receives  or  may  j 
eeive.  This  me  is  an  empirical  aggregate  of  things  objei 
ively  known.     The  /  which  knows  them  cannot  itself  be 

*  See  hlH  highly  important  series  of  arlicles  ou  Automalic  Wriling,  <f 
111  the  Proceciliogs  oi  ILc  Soc.  for  Psych.  Rtsi'arcb.  cspeciull;  Article 
Pfay  :885).  Coniiwre  also  Dr.  Maudsiey's  iiiHlruclive  article  in  M' 
Tol,  XIV.  p.  IGl.  and  Luya'a  essay,  'Sur  le  Dedoublement/  etc., 
IVucephale  for 
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Aggregate,  ceither  for  psyoliological  purposes  iieed  it  be 
couuidered  to  be  an  unchfingiiig  metiipbysieal  entity  like 
tbe  Soul,  or  a  principle  like  the  pure  Ego,  viewed  as  '  out 
of  time.'  It  is  a  Tliought,  at  each  momeut  difiTereut  from 
that  of  tbe  last  momeut,  but  ujyprtypriiUive  of  the  latter, 
together  with  all  that  the  latter  ualled  its  own.  All  the 
experiential  facts  fiud  their  place  in  thia  dencription,  uuen- 
cniubered  with  auy  hypotbediH  save  that  of  the  existence  of 
passing  thoughts  or  states  of  itiiud.  The  same  brain  may 
Bobserve  many  conscious  selves,  either  alternate  or  coexist- 
ing ;  but  by  what  modiBoations  iu  its  nctiou,  or  whether 
ultra-cerebral  conditions  may  intervene,  are  questious  which 
cannot  now  be  answered. 

If  anyone  urge  that  I  assign  no  reason  why  the  Buccea- 
BlTe  passing  thoughts  should  inherit  each  other's  posses- 
sions, or  why  they  and  the  brain-states  should  be  fiinctioua 
(in  the  mathematical  sense)  of  each  other,  I  re[ily  that  (he 
reason,  if  there  be  any,  must  lie  whore  all  real  reasons  lie, 
in  the  total  sense  or  meaning  of  the  world.  If  there  be  such 
ft  meaning,  or  any  approach  to  it  (as  we  are  bound  to  trust 
there  is),  it  alone  can  make  clear  to  us  why  such  finite 
human  streams  of  thought  are  called  into  existence  in 
such  functional  dependence  upon  brains.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  special  natural  science  of  psychology  must 
stop  with  the  mere  functional  formula.  1/ the pfumtny  t/iotight 
be  ikf  directly  verijiable  exisfeni  which  no  school  hem  hitherto 
ttovbtett  it  to  be,  then  that  thought  is  ittel/  the  thinker,  and 
peycbology  need  not  look  beyond.  The  only  pathway  that 
I  can  discover  for  bringing  in  a  more  transcendental  thinker 
woald  be  to  d^^y  that  we  have  any  direct  knowledge  of  the 
thought  as  such.  The  latter's  esistenoe  would  then  be 
rednoed  to  a  postulate,  an  assertion  that  there  must  be  a 
kHOVxr  correlative  to  all  this  known  ;  and  the  problem  who 
that  knower  is  would  have  become  a  metitphysicjil  problem. 
With  the  question  once  stated  in  these  terms,  the  spirit- 
ualist and  transcendentalist  solutions  must  be  considered 
as  prima /acie  on  a  par  with  our  own  psychological  one, 
and  discussed  impartially.  But  that  carries  us  beyond  the 
privchological  or  naturalistic  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ATTENTION. 

Strange  to  say,  so  patent  a  fact  as  the  peix)etiud  pras* 
ence  of  selective  attention  has  received  hardly  any  notiec 
firom  psychologists  of  the  English  empiricist  schooL  The 
Geimans  have  explicitly  treated  of  it,  either  as  a  faculty  oi 
as  a  resultant)  but  in  the  pages  of  such  writers  as  Locke, 
Hume,  Hartley,  the  Mills,  and  Spencer  the  word  hardly 
occurs,  or  if  it  does  so,  it  is  parenthetically  and  as  if  by  inad- 
vertence.* The  motive  of  this  ignoring  of  the  phenomenon 
of  attention  is  obvious  enough.  These  writers  are  bent  on 
showing  how  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  pure 
products  of '  experience ; '  and  experience  is  supposed  to  be 
of  something  simply  given.  Attention,  implying  a  d^ree 
of  reactive  spontaneity,  would  seem  to  break  through  the 
circle  of  pure  receptivity  which  constitutes  'experience,' 
and  hence  must  not  be  spoken  of  under  penalty  of  inter- 
fering with  the  smoothness  of  the  tale. 

But  the  moment  one  thinks  of  the  matter,  one  sees  how 
false  a  notion  of  experience  that  is  which  would  make  ii 
tantamount  to  the  mere  presence  to  the  senses  of  an  out- 
ward order.  Millions  of  items  of  the  outward  order  are 
present  to  my  senses  which  never  properly  enter  into  my 
experience.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  no  interest  for  me. 
My  experience  is  what  I  agree  to  attend  to.  Only  those  items 
which  I  notice  shape  my  mind — without  selective  interest^ 
experience  is  an  utter  chaos.  Interest  alone  gives  accent 
and  emphasis,  light  and  shade,  background  and  foreground 
— ^intelligible  perspective,  in  a  word.     It  varies  in  every 

*  Bain  mentions  attention  in  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  558,  and 
eren  gives  a  theory  of  it  on  pp.  870-374  of  the  Emotiona  of  the  Will.  I 
shall  recur  to  this  theory  later  on. 
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ersfttnro,  bnt  without  it  the  conHciouBneHs  of  every  creature 
would  bo  u  gruy  chautio  iudiHcrimiuatenesH,  impossiblo  for 
bH  even  to  conceive,  Su(^h  an  empiricist  writor  as  Mr. 
Hpeacer,  for  example,  regards  the  creature  an  absolutolj 
poseive  olaj,  upon  which  'experience'  raiua  down.  The 
cIaj  will  be  impreHHed  moot  deeply  where  the  drops  fall 
thickest,  and  so  the  final  shape  of  the  mind  is  moulded. 
Give  timo  enough,  and  all  sentient  tliinga  ouglit,  at  this 
rate,  to  end  by  assuming  au  identical  mental  constitution — 
(or  'experience,'  the  sole  shuper,  is  a  constant  fact,  and  the 
order  of  its  items  must  end  by  being  exactly  reflected  by 
the  passive  mirror  which  we  call  the  sentient  organism. 
If  such  an  account  were  true,  a  race  of  dogs  bred  for  gen- 
erations, say  in  the  Vatican,  with  characters  of  visual  shape, 
sculptured  in  marble,  presented  to  their  eyes,  in  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  combination,  onght  to  disoriminate  be- 
lore  long  the  finest  shades  of  these  peculiar  characters. 
In  a  word,  they  ought  to  become,  if  time  were  given,  ac- 
DompHshed  connmanenrs  of  sculpture.  Anyone  may  judge 
Df  the  probability  of  this  consummation.  Hurely  an  eternity 
of  experience  of  the  statiies  would  leave  the  dog  as  inartistic 
aa  he  was  at  first,  for  the  lack  of  an  original  interest  to  knit 
his  disoriminntions  on  to.  Meanwhile  the  odors  at  the  bases 
of  the  pedestals  would  have  organized  themselves  in  the 
oonsciousnesB  of  this  breed  of  dogs  into  a  system  of  '  cor- 
respondences '  to  which  the  most  hereditary  caste  of  ct«- 
todi  would  never  approximate,  merely  bccauso  to  them,  as 
human  beings,  the  dog's  interest  in  those  smells  would 
for  ever  be  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Tliese  writers  have, 
then,  utterly  ignored  the  glaring  fact  that  subjective  inter- 
est may,  by  laying  its  weighty  index-finger  on  particular 
items  of  experience,  so  accent  them  as  to  give  to  tlie  least 
frequent  associations  far  more  power  to  shape  our  thought 
than  the  most  frequent  ones  possess.  The  intorest  itself, 
though  its  genesis  is  doubtless  perfectly  natural,  mahea  ex- 
perience more  than  it  is  made  by  it. 

Every  one  knows  whatattoution  is.  It  is  the  taking  pos- 
BBBsion  by  the  mind,  in  clear  and  vivid  form,  of  one  out  of 
what  uem  several  simultaneously  possible  objects  or  trains 
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of  thought    Focalization,  concentration,  of  co: 

are  of  its  essence.    It  implies  withdrawal  from  a 

in  order  to  deal  efiectivelj  with  others,  and  is  a  ooDditi<i 

which  has  a  real  opposite  in  the  confused,  dazed,  scatteil 

brained  Btate  which  in  French  is  called  dtstradion,  and  Zem 

Btretitheit  in  German.  j 

We  all  know  this  latter  state,  even  in  its  extreme  degra 
Most  people  probably  fall  several  times  a  day  into  a  fl 
of  something  like  this ;  The  eyes  are  fixed  on  vacancy,  th 
sounds  of  the  world  melt  into  confused  unity,  the  attentto 
is  dispersed  so  that  the  whole  body  is  felt,  as  it  were,  a 
once,  and  the  foreground  of  consciousness  is  filled,  if  l» 
anything,  by  a  sort  of  solemn  sense  of  surrender  to  tib 
empty  passing  of  time.  In  the  dim  background  of  oa 
mind  we  know  meanwhile  what  we  ought  to  be  doing :  gel 
ting  up,  dressing  ourselves,  answering  the  person  who  ha 
spoken  to  us,  trying  to  make  the  next  step  in  oar  re«80i 
ing.  Bat  somehow  we  cannot  start ;  the  penaee  de  derriirtX 
tete  fails  to  pierce  the  sheU  of  lethargy  that  wraps  our  stal 
about  Every  moment  we  expect  the  spell  to  break,  for  w 
know  no  reason  why  it  should  continue.  Bat  it  does  coo 
tinue,  pulse  after  pulse,  and  we  fioat  with  it,  until — ala 
without  reason  that  we  can  discover — an  enei^  is  givel 
something — we  know  not  what — enables  as  to  gather  oni 
selves  together,  we  wink  our  eyes,  we  shake  our  heads,  th 
background -ideas  become  efi'ective,  and  the  wheels  of  lil 
go  round  again. 

This  curious  state  of  inhibition  can  for  a  few  moments  In 
produced  at  will  by  fixing  the  eyes  on  vacancy.  Some  peo 
sons  can  voluntarily  empty  their  minds  and  '  think  of  not' 
ing.'  "With  many,  as  Professor  Exner  remarks  of  bimi 
this  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of  falling  asleep.  It 
difficult  not  to  suppose  something  like  this  scattered  i 
dition  of  mind  to  be  the  usual  state  of  brutes  when 
actively  engaged  in  some  pursuit  Fatigue,  monotoot 
mechanical  occupations  that  end  bj'  being  antomatii 
carried  on,  tend  to  produce  it  in  men.  It  ie  not  sleep ; 
yet  when  aroused  from  auch  a  state,  a  person  will  ol 
hardly  be  able  to  say  what  he  has  been  thinking  aboi 
Subjects  of  the  hypuotic  trance  seem  to  lapse  into  it  wl 
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left  to  themselveB ;  asked  what  tliey  are  thinking  of,  thej 
reply,  '  of  uothiug  partietJnr '  1  * 

The  tibolitiou  of  this  couditioii  is  what  wo  call  the  awak- 
ening of  the  attention.  One  principal  object  comes  then 
into  tlie  foi^uH  nf  consciousuesH,  others  are  temporarily  ttup- 
pressed.  The  awakeniu^^  may  come  ahoiit  either  liy  ruaflun 
of  a  stimulus  from  without,  or  in  uousequeuite  of  eontd 
naknown  inner  alteration  ;  and  the  cban(;e  it  brings  with  it 
amounts  to  a  i^oncentration  upon  one  single  object  with 
exclusion  uf  au^^bt  bosiile3,or  to  a  condition  anywhere  be- 
tween this  and  the  completely  dispersed  state. 

TO  HOW  ItANT  THINOB  CAlf  WD  ATTBNS  AT  ONCHF 
The  quostioD  of  the '  sjxin'  of  conscioumtsa  has  often  been 
aaked  and  answered — Homotimns  a  priori,  aometimes  by  ei- 
perimnnt.  This  seems  the  proper  place  for  us  to  touch 
upon  it ;  and  our  answer,  acconUug  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Chapter  IX,  will  not  be  difficult.  The  number  of 
things  we  may  attend  tt>  is  altogether  indetinite,  depending 
ou  the  power  of  the  individual  iutollect,  on  the  form  of  the 
apprehension,  and  on  what  the  things  are.  When  appre- 
hended conceptually  as  a  connected  system,  their  number 
may  be  very  large.  But  however  numerous  the  things,  they 
can  only  be  known  in  a  single  pulse  of  conscitiusness  for 
which  they  form  one  complex  'object'  (p.  276  ff.),  so  tbu 
properly  speaking  there  is  before  the  mind  at  no  time  a 
plnrabty  of  iiiens,  properly  so  called. 

The  '  unity  of  the  houI  '  has  been  supposed  by  manj 

*  "  Tile  flnit  ktiil  niimt  liiiporUDl,  but  nlso  iho  muM  (iiitlriiU.  tnak  u  the 
ouUot  of  na  ediicMlon  In  ti>  ovarcdine  Krn'luHtly  Ibu  iiiAilcnllrv  dtspvnloD 
of  mind  wlilch  atiiiwg  Itaulf  whrrvvcr  tlie  organic  lir«  [irciHiiiiltinitnii  over 
Uii)  iDlvlk'cltuil.  Tbu  trainlun  of  uilnmb  .  .  .  must  be  In  tfao  flnt  In- 
■Uuioe  biuii-d  uu  tbu  BvakonlnK  ut  ftUfulluii  (cf.  Adrlttn  Leonnnt,  Aaotwr 
l-atutaitim  dM  Animaux.  LlUo,  1M3) ,  thM  It  to  My,  tm  must  acvk  to  msks 
tbum  gnulnally  p«rci-lvo  Hpftnitoly  tlilngi  which,  it  left  lo  tliemwlTW 
would  ool  bo  ftttondcd  to.  becauM  they  would  fuse  wllh  «  grtmt  sum  uf 
oUier  ■«n>urUl  illraull  tokcontuBeU  total  liiipri-ntnnof  wbicti  t*cbM?pftnta 
lt«ui  only  dftrkcui  nud  Interferes  with  tlm  reit.  Hlmilurly  at  llni  wlili  th« 
human  rhilil.  Tbo  cnorainus  diRlculllea  of  cieaf-muii-- and  Mp<H\|a]ly  of 
Idliit-lniitrurllon  ii  principally  due  in  tlic  ilow  anil  |«lnfnl  manner  in 
wblcti  wc  succeed  in  brltigluguui  from  Ilia  gcnoral  cunfuslua  ot  purcvpUoa 
Iglo  llcm*  wUU  HuUlcIuul  ilurpiiuui. "  (WiiHi.  Iivbrb.  d.  I'syvhul.  p.  Ml.) 
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pliilosopherfl,  who  also  believed  in  the  dlstioct  atomic 
tureof  'ideas,'  to  preclude  the  preseDce  to  it  of  more  th 
one  objective  fact,  manifested  in  one  idea,  at  a  time.    Et 
Dngald  Stnart  opines  that  every  minimum  visibSe  of  a  pi 
tared  figure 

"  constitutes  just  as  distioct  an  object  of  atlentian  to  the 
were  separated  by  an  interral  of  empty  space  from  the 
is  impoHsible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  these  pointB 
once;  and  u  the  perception  of  the  6gare  implies  a  knowledge  of  I 
relative  sitnation  of  the  different  points  with  reapect  to  each  other,  i 
must  conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  b  the  resale 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  atteDtioD, 
ever,  are  performed  wiih  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect 
na,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

Such  glaringly  artificial  views  can  only  come  from  fa 
tastic  metaphysics  or  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word '  ida 
which,  standing  sometimes  for  mental  state  and  sometim 
for  thing  known,  leads  men  to  ascribe  to  the  thing, 
only  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  mental  state,  but  ( 
the  simplicity  which  is  thought  to  reside  in  the  SooL 

When  the  things  are  apprehended  by  the  aerigea,  ti 
number  of  them  that  can  be  attended  to  at  once  ia  smal 
"Pltiribus  intenius,  minor  est  ad  singula  senans. 

"  B;  Charles  Bonnet  the  Mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notdoa^ 
liz  objects  at  once  ;  by  Abraham  Taclcer  the  number  is  limited  to  fo« 
while  Deetutt  Tracy  again  amplifies  it  to  sii.  The  opinion  of  the  fl 
and  last  of  these  philosophers"  [continues  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton]  "sea 
to  me  correct.  You  can  easily  make  the  experimeata  for  youisolv 
but  you  must  bewnre  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  j 
throw  a  handful  of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  find  it  difficult 
view  at  once  more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion  ;  li 
if  you  group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend 
many  groups  as  you  can  units  ;  because  the  mind  considen  thi 
groups  only  as  units— it  views  tbem  as  wholee,  and  throws  their  pal 
out  of  consideration."  f 

Professor  Jevons,  repeating  this  observation,  by  conn 
ing  instantaneously  beans  thrown  into  a  box,  fonud  thi 
the  number  6  was  guessed  correctly  120  times  out  of  147, 
correctly  102  times  out  of  107,  and  4  and  3  always  right 

■  EtemenU,  part  i.  chap.  □,  fin. 

f  Lectures  od  Hetapby^cs,  lecture  xit. 

1  Nature,  voL  m.  p.  281  (1871). 
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It  is  obvions  that  snoh  obseryations  decide  nothing  at  all 
about  our  attention,  properly  so  called.  They  rather  meas- 
ure in  part  the  distinctness  of  our  vision— especially  of  the 
primary-memory-image* — in  part  the  amount  of  association 
in  the  individual  between  seen  arrangements  and  the  names 
of  numbers,  t 

Each  number-name  is  a  way  of  grasping  the  beans  as 
one  total  object  In  such  a  total  object,  all  the  parts  con- 
verge harmoniously  to  the  one  resultant  concept ;  no  sin- 
gle bean  has  special  discrepant  associations  of  its  own ; 
and  so,  with  jprac^tce,  they  may  grow  quite  numerous  ere 
we  fail  to  estimate  them  aright  But  where  the  '  object  *  be- 

*  If  a  lot  of  dots  or  strokes  on  a  piece  of  paper  be  exhibited  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  person  in  normal  condition,  with  the  request  that  he  say  how 
many  are  there,  ho  will  find  that  they  break  Into  groups  in  his  mind's  eye, 
and  that  whilst  he  is  analyzing  and  counting  one  group  in  his  memory  the 
others  dlssolye.  In  short,  the  impression  made  by  the  dots  changes  rapidly 
into  something  else.  In  the  fran«9-«ti^^,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
&liek ;  I  find  that  persons  in  the  hypnotic  state  easily  count  the  dots  in 
the  mind's  eye  so  long  as  they  do  not  much  exceed  twenty  in  number. 

t  Mr.  Cattell  made  Jevons's  experiment  in  a  much  more  precise  way 
(Philoeophische  Studien,  iii.  181  ff.).  Cards  were  ruled  with  short  linei, 
varying  in  number  from  four  to  fifteen,  and  exposed  to  the  eye  for  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  second.  When  the  number  was  but  four  or  five,  no  mistakea 
as  a  rule  were  made.  For  higher  numbers  the  tendency  was  to  under- 
rather  than  to  oyer-estimate.  Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  letters 
and  figures,  and  gave  the  same  result.  When  the  letters  formed  familiar 
words,  three  times  as  many  of  them  could  be  named  as  when  their  com- 
bioation  was  meaningless.  If  the  words  formed  a  sentence,  twice  as  many 
of  them  could  be  caught  as  when  they  had  no  connection.  "  The  sentence 
was  then  apprehended  as  a  whole.  If  not  apprehended  thus,  almost  noth- 
ing is  apprehended  of  the  several  words;  but  If  the  sentence  as  a  whole  it 
apprehended,  then  the  words  appear  very  distinct.'*— Wundt  and  his  pupil 
Dietxe  had  tried  similar  experiments  on  rapidly  repented  strokes  of  sound. 
Wundt  made  them  follow  each  other  in  groups,  and  found  that  groups  of 
twelve  strokes  at  most  could  be  recognized  and  Identified  when  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  the  most  favorable  rate,  namely,  from  three  to  fivt 
lentils  of  a  second  (Phys.  Psych.,  n.  215).  Dletze  found  that  by  mentally 
subdividing  the  groups  into  sub-groups  as  one  listened,  as  many  as  forty 
■Irokes  could  be  Identified  as  a  whole.  They  were  then  grasped  as  eight 
tab-groups  of  five,  or  as  five  of  eight  strokes  each.  (Philoeophische  Studien, 
n.  888.)— Later  in  Wundt's  Laboratory.  Bechterew  made  observations  on 
two  timwiUaneouily  elapsing  series  of  metronome  strokes,  of  which  one  oon« 
tnined  one  stroke  more  than  the  other.  The  most  favorable  rate  of  suocet- 
tlon  was  0.8  sec.,  and  he  then  discriminated  a  group  of  18  from  one  of 
18+  !•  apparently.    (Neurologischet  Centralblatt,  18H39,  8780 
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fore  as  breaks  into  parts  diBconnected  with  each 
formiug  each  as  it  were  a  aeparate  object  or  sjatem, 
conceivable  in  uitiou  with  the  rest,  it  becomes  harder^ 
apprehend  all  these  parts  at  once,  and  the  mind  tends' 
let  go  of  one  whilst  it  attends  to  another.  Still,  will 
limits  this  can  be  done.  M.  Panlban  has  experimenl 
carefully  on  the  mutter  b;  declaiming  one  poem  ala 
whilst  he  repeated  a  different  one  mentally,  or  by  writi 
one  sentence  whilst  speaking  another,  or  by  perform] 
calculations  on  paper  whilst  reciting  poetry.*  He  foi 
tliat 
I  "  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  doubling  of  the 
I  nnultaneous  application  tn  two  easy  and  heterogeneous  opoMia 
I  Two  operations  of  ihe  same  sort,  two  malliplicntions.  tworecitataoni, 
I  the  rMiting  one  poem  and  writing  another,  render  the  procttu 
I  DDcertain  and  ditBcult." 

The  attention  often,  btit  not  always,  oscillates  dori 
ibflse  performances  ;  and  sometimes  a  word  from  one  pi 
of  the  task  slips  into  another.  I  myself  find  when  I  try 
simultaneausly  recite  one  thing  and  write  another  that  ti 
beginning  of  each  word  or  segment  of  a  phrase  ia  what 
quires  the  attention.  Once  started,  mj  pen  runs  on  for 
word  or  two  as  if  by  its  own  momentum.  M.  Paalh) 
compared  the  time  occupied  by  the  same  two  operatia 
done  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  and  found  that  thi 
was  often  a  considerable  gain  of  time  from  doing  tha 
simultaneously.     For  instance  : 

"  T  write  the  first  four  verses  of  Athalie.  whilst  reciting  eleven 
Hnsset.     The  whole  performance  occupies  40  seconds.     Bat  recitj 
■lone  takes  22  and  writing  nlone  31,  or  53  altogether,  so  that  there 
difference  in  favor  of  the  simultaneous  operations." 
Or  again: 

"1  multiply  421  312  212  by  2;   the  operation  takes  6  seconds: 
recitation  of  4  verses  also  takes  6  seconds.     But  the  two  operatl 
done  at  once  only  take  S  seconds,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time  be 
combining  them." 

Of  course  these  time -measurements  lack  preoiria 
With  three  systems  of  object  (writing  with  exuji  hand  whQ 
reciting)  the  operation  became  much  more  difficolt. 


•  Reroe  ScteatlQque,  vol.  89,  p.  S64  (Hky  38.  1887). 
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If,  tb«u,  by  the  origiDal  question,  liow  many  uleaa  or 
things  CAQ  wo  attend  to  at  once,  be  meant  how  many  entirely 

»  disco  u  nee  ted  »ystemH  or  proceuHes  of  coucoption  uan  go  ou 
■imultanenusly,  the  answer  is,  not  easily  more  than  ofte, 
mdais  the  processe/i  are  very  hahttitiU ;  bat  (Acti  two,  or 
wen  threr.,  without  very  much  oscillation  of  the  attention. 
■Where,  however,  the  processes  are  leas  automatic,  as  in  the 
story  of  Julius  Gn^sar  dictating  four  letters  whilst  he  writes 
a  fifth,*  there  must  be  a  rapid  oscillation  of  the  mind  from 
one  to  the  next,  and  no  consequent  gain  of  time.  Within 
any  one  of  the  systems  the  parts  may  be  nnmlierloss,  but 

tve  attend  to  them  collectively  when  we  conceive  the  whole 
iVhich  they  form. 
When  the  things  to  be  attended  to  are  small  seusatioDS, 
and  when  the  effort  is  to  be  exact  in  noting  them,  it  is 
found  that  attention  to  one  interferes  a  good  deal  with  the 
perception  of  the  other.    A  good  deal  of  fine  work  has  been 

I  done  in  this  field,  of  which  I  must  give  some  account 
It  has  long  been  noticed,  when  expectant  attention  is 
eonoentrattid  upon  one  of  two  sensations,  that  the  other 
one  is  apt  to  be  displaced  from  consciousness  for  a  moment 
imd  to  appear  subsequent ;  although  in  reality  the  two  may 
liave  been  coutemporaueous  events.  Thus,  to  use  the  stock 
example  of  the  books,  the  surgeon  would  sometimes  see 
the  blood  fiow  from  the  arm  of  the  patient  whom  he  was 
bleeding,  be/ore  he  saw  the  instrument  penetrate  the  skin. 
Similarly  the  smith  may  see  the  sparks  fly  before  he  sees 
the  hammer  smite  the  irou,  etc.  There  is  thus  a  certain 
difficulty  in  percei^-ing  the  exact  date  of  two  impressions 
when  they  do  not  interest  our  attention  equally,  and  when 
they  are  of  a  disparate  sort. 

Professor  Exner,  whose  experiments  on  the  minimal  per- 

ceptiUe  succession  in  time  of  two  sensations  we  shall  have  to 

quote  in  another  chapter,  makes  some  noteworthy  remarka 

about  the  way  in  which  the  attention  must  be  set  to  oatch 

.the  interval  and  the  right  order  of  the  sensations,  when  the 

vtime  is  exceeding  small.     The  point  was  to  tell  whether 

•Ct  (,'hr,  VPolfl;  PsyrliologU  Empirics,  ^340.     Wolfl't  •ccoualof  Ul« 
Bnoni«i&  o(  ntlcQliuu  Is  in  gcucnl  cxcclleQt, 
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two  signals  were  simnltaneoas  or  sncoessive ;  and,  if  sooeei 
siye,  which  one  of  them  came  first 

The  first  way  of  attending  which  he  found  l^imw<»lf  t 
&11  into,  was  when  the  signals  did  not  differ  greatly — whei 
e.g.y  they  were  similar  sounds  heard  each  by  a  diffeien 
ear.  Here  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  first  signal,  whichere 
it  might  be,  and  identified  it  the  next  moment  in  memorj 
The  second,  which  could  then  always  be  known  by  defaali 
was  often  not  clearly  distinguished  in  itself.  When  tk 
time  was  too  short,  the  first  could  not  be  isolated  from  tb 
second  at  alL 

The  second  way  was  to  accommodate  the  attention  lat\ 
certain  sort  of  signal,  and  the  next  moment  to  become  awai« 
in  memory  of  whether  it  came  before  or  after  its  mate. 

"This  way  brings  great  uncertainty  with  it  The  impression  no 
prepared  for  comes  to  as  in  the  memory  more  weak  than  the  other 
obscure  as  it  were,  badly  fixed  in  time.  We  tend  to  take  the  sabjee 
tiyely  stronger  stimulus,  that  which  we  were  intent  upon,  for  the  Ibrt 
Just  as  we  are  apt  to  take  an  objectiTely  stronger  stimulus  to  be  thi 
first.  Still,  it  may  happen  otherwise.  In  the  experiments  from  toad 
to  sight  it  often  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  impression  for  which  the  atteii< 
tion  was  not  prepared  were  there  already  when  the  other  came.** 

Exner  found  himself  employing  this  method  oftenesi 
when  the  impressions  difiiered  sirongly.* 

In  such  observations  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  where  the  two  signals  were  identical  and  theii 
successiveness  known  as  mere  doMeneas^  without  distinc- 
tion of  which  came  first),  it  is  obvious  that  each  signal  must 
combine  stably  in  our  perception  with  a  differenJt  instant  ol 
time.  It  is  the  simplest  possible  case  of  two  discrepant 
concepts  simultaneously  occupying  the  mind.  Now  the  case 
of  the  signals  being  simtiUaneoua  seems  of  a  different  sort 
We  must  turn  to  Wundt  for  observations  fit  to  cast  a  nearei 
light  thereon. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  reaction-time  experiments 
of  which  we  treated  in  Chapter  ILL  It  happened  occasion- 
ally in  Wundt's  experiments  that  the  reaction-time  was 
reduced  to  zero  or  even  assumed  a  negative  value,  which, 

being  translated  into  common  speech,  means  that  the  ob- 

-"  ■  —  — 

*PflQger't  AichlY,  xl  42»-8L 
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jBerrer  was  sometimes  so  intent  upon  the  signal  that  his 
reaction  actually  coincided  in  time  with  it^  or  even  preceded  it, 
instead  of  coming  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  i^  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  should.  More  will  be  said  of  these  re- 
sults anon.  Meanwhile  Wundt,  in  explaining  them,  says 
this: 

**In  general  u>e  fiave  a  very  exact  feeling  qf  the  simultaneity  qf  two 
stimuli^  if  they  do  not  differ  much  in  strength.  And  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  which  a  warning  precedes,  at  a  fixed  interval,  the  stimu- 
lus, we  involuntarily  try  to  react,  not  only  as  promptly  as  possible, 
but  also  in  such  wise  that  our  movement  may  coincide  with  the  stimu- 
lus itself.  We  seek  to  make  our  own  feelings  of  touch  and  innervation 
[muscular  contraction]  objectively  ocntemporaneous  with  the  signal 
which  we  hear;  and  experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  wo  approxi- 
mately succeed.  In  those  cases  we  have  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
hearing  the  signal,  reacting  upon  it,  and  feeling  our  reaction  take 
place, — all  at  one  and  the  same  moment.^'  * 

In  another  place,  Wundt  adds : 

**  The  difficulty  of  those  observations  and  the  comparative  infrequenoy 
with  which  the  reaction-time  can  be  made  thus  to  disappear  shows  how 
hard  it  is,  when  our  attention  is  intense,  to  keep  it  fixed  even  on  two 
different  ideas  at  once.  Note  besides  that  when  this  happens,  one 
always  tries  to  bring  the  ideas  into  a  certain  connection,  to  grasp  them 
as  components  of  a  certain  complex  representation.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
periments in  question,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  I  produced  by 
my  own  recording  movement  the  sound  which  the  ball  made  in  drop- 
ping on  the  board."  f 

The  *  difficulty/  in  the  cases  of  which  Wundt  speaks,  is 
that  of  forcing  two  non-simultaneous  events  into  apparent 
combination  with  the  same  instant  of  time.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  as  he  admits,  in  so  dividing  our  attention  be- 
tween two  reaUy  simultaneous  impressions  as  to  feel  them 
to  be  such.  The  cases  he  describes  are  really  cases  of 
anachronistic  perception,  of  subjective  time-displacement| 
to  use  his  own  term.  Still  more  curious  cases  of  it  have 
been  most  carefully  studied  by  him.  They  carry  us  a  step 
farther  in  our  research,  so  I  will  quote  them,  using  as  far 
as  possible  his  exact  words  : 

'*  The  conditions  become  more  complicated  when  we  receive  a  series 
of  impressions  separated  by  distitict  intervals,  into  the  midst  of  which 

*  Physiol.  Psych.,  8d  ed.  n.  pp.  838-40. 
t  lb.  p.  262. 
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h  heterogeneous  impression  is  suddenly  brooght.  Th«B  \ 
qoestioD,  witb  which  member  of  the  series  du  we  perceive  the  addi 
impression  to  coincide  I  with  that  member  with  wboae  preaend 
nally  coexists,  or  is  there  some  aberration  I  ...  If  the  silditij 
■timuluB  beloDgs  to  a  different  sense  verj  considerable  abernUioiia  i 
occur.  J 

"  The  best  waj  to  expenment  is  with  a  number  of  Tisaal  impraa 
(which  oue  can  easily  get  from  a  moving  object)  for  the  series,! 
with  a  sound  as  the  disparate  impression.  Let,  e.g.,  an  index-li 
moTC  over  a  circular  scule  with  naiform  and  sufficiently  slow  ve)o4 
BO  that  the  impressions  it  gives  n-ill  not  fuse,  but  permit  its  pocdtiai 
Kay  instant  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Let,  the  clockwork  which  tortt 
have  an  arrangement  which  rings  a  bell  once  in  every  revolatioo,  ] 
at  a  point  which  can  be  varied,  so  that  the  obserrer  aeed  nerer  U 
in  advance  just  when  the  bell-stroke  takes  place.  In  such  obserratl 
three  cases  are  possible.  The  bell-stroke  can  be  perceived  either  i 
actly  at  the  moment  to  which  the  index  points  when  it  sounds — ia  i 
case  there  will  be  no  time-displacement ;  or  we  can  combine  it  wjl 
later  position  of  the  index^  .  .  .  positive  Ciine-displacement,  aal 
shall  call  it ;  or  finally  we  can  combine  it  with  a  position  of  the  inj 
earlier  than  that  at  which  the  sound  occurred — and  this  we  will«M 
ntgatiix  displacement.  The  most  natural  displacement  would  m 
renlly  be  the  positive,  since  for  apperception  a  certain  time  tsalwaj^ 
quired.  .  .  .  But  experience  shows  that  the  opposite  is  the  casal 
happens  most  frequently  that  the  sound  appears  earlier  than  itsi 
datfl— far  less  often  coincident  with  it.  or  later.  It  should  be  ohMT 
that  in  all  these  experiments  it  lakes  some  time  to  get  a  distinotl;) 
oeived  combination  of  the  sound  with  a  particular  position  of  the 
dex,  and  that  a  single  revolution  of  the  latter  is  tjever  enough  for 
purpose.  The  motion  must  go  on  long  enongh  for  the  sounds  tla 
selves  to  form  a  regular  series — the  ontcome  being  a  simultaneous  |i| 
oeption  of  two  distinct  series  of  events,  of  which  either  may  by  chafll 
in  its  rapidity  modify  the  result.  The  Brst  thing  one  remarks  is  4 
the  sound  belongs  in  a  ceriain  region  of  the  scale  :  only  gradnall}'  M 
perceived  to  combine  with  a  particular  position  of  the  index.  But  al 
a  result  gained  by  observation  of  many  revolutions  may  be  deficient 
oertainty.  for  accidcntnl  combinations  of  attention  have  a  great  iw 
ence  upon  it.  If  we  deliberately  try  to  combine  the  bell-stroke  M 
an  arbitrarily  chosen  position  of  the  index,  we  enceeed  without  qj 
cnlty,  provided  this  position  be  not  too  remote  from  the  true  one. 
again,  we  cover  the  whole  scale,  except  a  single  division  over  which  | 
may  see  the  index  pass,  we  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  I 
bell-stroke  with  this  actually  seen  position  ;  and  in  so  doing  may  ei 
overlook  more  than  J  of  a  second  of  time.  Results,  therefore,  to  b 
any  value,  must  be  drawn  from  long-continued  and  rer;nnmeronB| 
servations.  in  which  snch  irregular  oscillations  of  the  attention  neutf 
tie  each  other  according  to  the  law  of  great  numbers,  and  allow  ■ 
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true  laws  to  appear.  Although  my  own  ezperimeDts  extend  over  manj 
yean  (with  interruptions),  they  are  not  even  yet  numerous  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  subject — still,  they  bring  out  the  principal  laws  which  th« 
attention  follows  under  such  conditions/*  * 

Wundt  accordingly  distinguishes  the  direction  from  the 
amount  of  the  apparent  displacement  in  time  of  the  belU 
stroke.  The  direction  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement  of  the  index  and  (consequently)  on  that  of  the 
succession  of  the  bell-strokes.  The  moment  at  which  the 
bell  struck  was  estimated  by  him  with  the  least  tendency 
to  error,  when  the  revolutions  took  place  once  in  a  second. 
Faster  than  this,  positive  errors  began  to  prevail ;  slower, 
negative  ones  almost  always  were  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rapidity  went  quickening^  errors  became  negfo- 
tive ;  if  sUnoing^  positive.  The  amount  of  error  is,  in  gen- 
eral, the  greater  the  slower  the  speed  and  its  alterations 
Finally,  individual  differences  prevail,  as  well  as  differences 
in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.t 

*  Physiol.  Psych.,  8d  ed.  n.  264-6. 

t  This  was  the  original  '  personal  equation '  observation  of  Bessd.  An 
teerver  looked  through  his  equatorial  telescope  to  note  the  moment  at 
which  a  star  crossed  the  meridian,  the  latter  being  marked  in  the  telescopic 
Held  of  view  by  a  visible  thread,  beside  which  other  equidistant  threads 
appear.  **  Before  the  star  reached  the  thread  he  looked  at  the  clock,  and 
then,  with  eye  at  telescope,  counted  the  seconds  by  the  beat  of  the  pendu- 
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9^ 


Pio.  sa 


Since  the  star  seldom  passed  the  meridian  at  the  exact  moment  of  a 
beat,  the  observer,  in  order  to  estimate  fractions,  had  to  note  Its  podtlott 
at  the  stroke  before  and  at  the  stroke  after  the  passage,  and  to  divide  the 
tioie  as  the  meridian-line  seemed  to  dlTide  the  space.    If,  e.f .,  one  bad 
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Wirndt'e  pupil  von  Tsohisch  has  carried  out  these  < 
periments  on  a  still  more  elaborate  scale,*  using,  not  oi 
the  single  bell-stroke,  but  2, 3, 4,  or  5  simultaneous  impr 
sions,  so  that  the  attention  had  to  note  the  place  of  ( 
index  at  the  moment  when  a  whole  group  of  things  n 
happening.  The  single  bell-stroke  was  always  heard  ( 
early  by  von  Tschisch — the  displacement  was  inyaiial 
'negative.'  As  the  other  simultaneous  impressions  W€ 
added,  the  displacement  first  became  zero  and  finally  po 
tive,  Le.  the  impressions  were  connected  with  a  position 
the  index  that  was  too  late.  This  retardation  was  greal 
when  the  simultaneous  impressions  were  disparate  (electa 
tactile  stimuli  on  different  places,  simple  touch-stimu 
different  sounds)  than  when  they  were  all  of  the  same  so: 
The  increment  of  retardation  became  relatively  less  wi 
each  additional  impression,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  e 
impressions  would  have  given  almost  the  same  result 
five,  which  was  the  maximum  number  used  by  Herr  von ' 

Wundt  explains  all  these  results  by  his  previous  obse 
vation  that  a  reaction  sometimes  antedates  the  signal  (a 
above,  p.  411).  The  mind,  he  supposes,  is  so  intent  upc 
the  bell-strokes  that  its  'apperception*  keeps  ripenii 
periodically  after  each  stroke  in  anticipation  of  the  nej 
Its  most  natural  rate  of  ripening  may  be  faster  or  slowi 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  strokes  come.  If  faster,  then 
hears  the  stroke  too  early ;  if  slower,  it  hears  it  too  lat 
The  position  of  the  index  on  the  scale,  meanwhile,  is  note 
at  the  moment,  early  or  late,  at  which  the  bell-stroke 
subjectively  heard.     Substituting  several  impressions  f( 


counted  20  seconds,  and  at  the  21st  the  star  seemed  removed  by  ac  fro 
the  meridian-thread  c,  whilst  at  the  22d  it  was  at  the  distance  be ;  then, 
ac  :hci\\  :2,  the  star  would  have  passed  at  21i  seconds.  The  conditioi 
resemble  those  in  our  experiment :  the  star  is  the  index-hand,  the  threai 
are  the  scale ;  and  a  time-displacement  is  to  be  expected,  which  with  hl^ 
rapidities  may  be  positive,  and  negative  with  low.  The  astronomic  o1 
servations  do  not  permit  us  to  measure  its  absolute  amount ;  but  that  it  e 
ists  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  than  after  all  other  possible  errors  are  elim 
nated,  there  still  renudns  between  different  observers  a  personal  differenc 
which  is  often  much  larger  than  that  between  mere  reaction-times,  amoun 
ing  .  .  .  sometimes  to  more  than  a  second."  {Op.  eit.  p.  270.) 
*  Philonophische  Studien,  n.  (M)t 
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the  single  bell-stroke  makes  the  ripening  of  the  perception 
slower,  and  the  index  is  seen  too  late.  So,  at  least,  do  I 
understand  the  explanations  which  Herren  Wundt  and  v. 
Tschisch  give.* 

*  Physiol.  Psycb.,  2d  ed.  n.  278-4;  8d  ed.  n.  889;  Pbiloeophitche 
Btudlen,  n.  621  ff.— I  know  that  I  am  stupid,  but  I  confess  I  find  these 
theoretical  statements,  especially  Wundt's,  a  little  hazy.  Herr  y.  Tschisch 
considers  it  impossible  that,  the  perception  of  the  index's  position  should 
come  in  too  late,  and  says  it  demands  no  particular  attention  (p.  822).  ll 
teems,  however,  that  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  Both  observers  spo&k  of 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  index  at  the  right  moment.  The  case  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  distributing  the  attention  impartially  over  simulta- 
neous momentary  sensations.  The  bell  or  other  signal  gives  a  momentary 
sensation,  the  index  a  continuous  one,  of  motion.  To  note  any  one  ptmUiim 
of  the  latter  is  to  interrupt  this  sensation  of  motion  and  to  substitute  an 
entirely  different  percept— one,  namely,  of  position— for  it,  during  a  time 
however  brief.  This  involves  a  sudden  change  in  the  manner  of  attending 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  index;  which  change 'oiipA<  to  take  place  neither 
ooner  nor  later  than  the  momentary  impression,  and  fix  the  index  at  it  is 
then  and  there  visible.  Now  this  is  not  a  case  of  simply  getting  two  sen- 
sations at  once  and  so  feeling  them— which  would  be  an  harmonious  act; 
but  of  itopping  one  and  changing  it  into  another,  whilst  we  simultaneously 
gel  a  third.  Two  of  these  acta  are  discrepant,  and  the  whole  three  rather 
foterfere  with  each  other.  It  becomes  hard  to  *  fix '  the  index  at  the  veiy 
Instant  that  we  catch  the  momentary  impression;  so  we  fall  into  a  way  of 
fixing  it  either  at  the  last  possible  moment  before,  or  at  the  first  potdblt 
moment  after,  the  impression  comes. 

HThis  at  least  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  state  of  affairs.  If  we  fix 
the  index  before  the  impression  really  comes,  that  means  that  we  perceive 
it  too  late  But  why  do  we  fix  it  bffore  when  the  impressions  come  slow 
and  simple,  and  cfttr  when  they  come  rapid  and  complex?  And  why 
under  certain  conditions  is  there  no  displacement  at  all?  The  answer 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  when  there  is  Just  enough  leisure  between  the 
impressions  for  the  attention  to  adapt  itself  comfortably  both  to  them  and 
to  the  index  (one  second  inW.'s  experiments),  it  carries  on  the  two  pro- 
oetset  at  once;  when  the  leisure  is  excessive,  the  attention,  following  its 
own  laws  of  ripening,  and  being  rtadiy  to  note  the  index  before  the  other 
Impression  comes,  notes  it  then^  since  that  is  the  moment  of  easiest  action, 
whilst  the  impression,  which  comes  a  moment  later,  interferes  with  noting 
It  again  ;  and  finally,  that  when  the  leisure  is  insufficient,  the  momenttiy 
Impressions,  being  the  more  fixed  data,  are  attended  to  first,  and  the  Index 
It  fixed  a  little  later  on.  The  noting  of  the  index  at  too  early  a  moment 
would  be  the  noting  of  a  real  fact,  with  ita  analogue  in  numy  other  rhyth- 
mical experiences.  In  reaction -time  experiments,  for  example,  when.  In  a 
regularly  recurring  series,  the  stimulus  is  once  in  a  while  omitted,  the  ol»- 
terver  sometimes  reacts  as  if  it  came.  Here,  as  Wundt  somewhere  obstrvti^ 
we  catch  ourselves  acting  merely  because  our  inward  preparation  is  com- 
plete.   The  '  fixing'  of  the  index  it  a  toit  of  action;  to  that  my  hiteqirt* 
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This  U  all  I  liave  to  saj  about  the  difficaltj  of  baij 
two  discrepant  concepts  together,  and  abont  the  nnmbei 
things  to  which  we  can  simultaueoasly  attend.  |l 

THB  VABlmtES  OP  ATTEKTION. 

The  things  to  which  we  attend  are  said  to  tn/ereaf  1 
Out  interest  in  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  cauae  of  our  j 
tending.  What  makes  an  object  interesting  we  shall  i 
presently ;  and  later  inquire  in  what  sense  interest 
oaase  attentiom     Meanwhile 

Attention  ma;  be  divided  into  kinds  in  Tariona  va 
It  is  either  to 

a)  Objects  of  sense  (sensorial  attention} ;  or  to 

b)  Ideal  or  represented  objects  (istellectaal  attenticH 
It  is  either 

c)  Immediate;  or 
S)  Derived :  immediate,  when  the  topic  or  stimnltis 

interesting  in  itself,  without  relation  to  anything  else 
rived,  when  it  owes  its  interest  to  association  with  i 
other  immediately  interesting  thing.  What  I  call  deriv 
attention  has  been  named  '  apperceptive '  attention.  Fl 
tbermore,  Attention  may  be  either 

c)  Passive,  reflex,  non-voluntary,  effortless ;  or 

/)  Active  and  voluntary. 

Vdwntary  attention  is  always  derived  ;  we  never  make 
^ort  to  attend  to  an  object  except  for  the  sake  of  some  rm 
interest  which  the  effort  will  serve.  But  both  sensorial  i 
intellectual  attention  may  be  either  passive  or  volontarT; 

In  passive  immediate  sensorial  attention  the  stimolns  a 
sense-impression,  either  very  intense,  voluminous,  or 
den, — in  which  case  it  makes  no  difference  what  its  natq 

taiioQ  Ullles  with  facta  recognized  elsewhere  ;  but  Wundt's  eiplsnatloa 
I  undenland  il)  of  the  esperimenls  requtrea  us  lo  believe  thM  an  obaer 
like  V.  Tschlsch  sball  ateadlly  and  without  excepiion  get  an  haUadnaf 
of  a  bell-Btroke  before  the  latter  nccurs.  and  milAearfVraafMI-ftrMia  ~ 
iMrdi.  I  douht  whether  this  Is  possible,  and  I  eaa  think  of  no 
to  It  In  the  real  of  our  eiperience.  The  whole  subject  deaervea  ti 
over  again.  To  Wundt  is  due  the  highest  credit  for  his  patience  In 
log  out  the  facia  His  eiplaoalion  of  Ihem  in  hU  earlier  work  (VotI 
Ikb.  MenicJieii  und  Thiereeele.  i.  3T-1'2.  365-371}  ronsialed  merely  )n 
appeal  to  the  unitj  of  coDscioiiineas.  and  may  be  considered  quite  ctu< 
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nay  be.  whether  sight,  aouud,  smeU,  blow,  or  inner  pais, — 
or  cIhu  it  ia  uii  iiuUnclivt  stimulus,  a  {ieriw])tiou  which,  bj 
reasoD  of  ittf  iiuture  ruther  than  its  nieru  force,  nppeahi  to  ■ 
some  one  of  our  normal  cou^euibil  impubeH  and  has  a 
diructly  exciting  quality.  In  the  chapter  on  Inatiuct  we 
shall  see  how  these  »tiuiuli  OifTer  friiiu  one  animal  to  another, 
and  what  most  of  them  are  in  man:  strange  things,  moviag 
thiugx,  wihl  animals,  hright  things,  pretty  thingn,  metallic 
things,  words,  blows,  blood,  etc.,  etc.,  etc, 

Sensitiveneaa  to  immediately  exciting  seasonal  stimuli 
oharacterizBa  the  attention  of  childhood  and  youth.  In 
mature  age  we  have  generally  selected  those  stimuli  which 
are  connected  with  one  or  more  so-called  permanent  inter- 
ests, and  our  attention  has  grown  irresponsive  to  the  rest* 
But  chihUmod  is  characterized  by  great  active  energy,  and 
has  few  organizinl  lutereHts  by  which  tt.i  meet  new  impres- 
sions and  decide  whether  they  are  worthy  of  notice  or  not, 
aud  the  consequence  is  that  extreme  mobility  of  the  atten- 
tion with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  children,  and  which 
makes  their  hrst  losuotis  such  rough  affairs.  Any  strong 
sensation  whatever  produces  accommodation  of  the  organs 
which  perceive  it,  and  absolute  oblivion,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  task  in  hand.  This  retlex  and  passive  character  of 
the  attention  which,  as  a  French  writer  says,  makes  the 
child  seem  to  belong  less  to  himself  than  to  every  object 
wliich  happens  to  catch  his  notice,  is  the  lirst  tiling  which 
the  teacher  must  overcome.  It  never  is  overcome  in  some 
people,  whose  work,  to  the  end  of  life,  gets  dune  in  the 
interstices  of  their  mind- wandering. 

The  passive  senntirial  attention  is  derival  when  the 
impression,  without  being  either  strong  or  of  an  instinctively 
excitiug  nature,  ia  connected  by  previous  experience  and 
education  with  things  that  are  so.  These  things  may  he 
called  the  motives  of  the  attention.  The  imprestiion  draws 
an  interest  from  them,  or  perhaps  it  even  fuses  into  a  single 
complex  object  with  them  ;  the  result  is  that  it  is  brought 
into  the  focus  of  the  mind.  A  faint  iA\y  ptrsr.  is  not  so 
interesting  sound;  it  may  well  escape  being  discriminated 
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from  the  general  mmor  of  the  world.  Bnt  when  it 
Bignal,  as  that  of  a  lover  on  the  window-pane,  it  will  lial 
go  onperceived.     Herbart  writea: 

"  How  a  bit  o(  bad  graminar  wouDds  the  ear  of  the  poristl 
false  note  hurts  the  musidatil  or  an  offence  against  good  mannef 
man  at  the  world  1  How  rapid  is  progress  in  a  science  when  itA 
principles  have  been  so  well  impressed  upon  us  that  we  reprodaoe  < 
mentAlly  with  perfect  distinctness  and  easel  How  slow  and  ancertail 
the  other  hand,  is  our  learning  of  the  principles  tberaselves, 
familiarity  with  the  still  more  elementary  percepts  connected  will 
subject  has  not  given  us  an  adequate  predisposition  1 — Apperce 
attention  may  be  plainly  obserTcd  iu  very  small  children  when,  ha 
the  speech  of  their  elders,  as  yet  unintelligible  to  them,  they  sudf 
catch  a  single  known  word  here  and  there,  and  repeat  it  to  thenm 
yesi  even  in  the  dog  who  looks  round  at  us  when  we  speak  of  hin 
pronounce  his  name.  Not  far  removed  is  the  talent  which 
wandering  school-boys  display  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  of 
ing  every  moment  in  which  the  teacher  tells  a  story.  Irememberd 
in  which,  instruction  being  uninteresting,  and  discipline  relaxed,  ■ 
nng  murmur  was  always  to  be  heard,  which  invariably  stopped  t 
long  a  time  as  an  anecdote  lasted.  How  could  the  boys,  ainw 
■eemed  to  hear  nothing,  notice  when  the  anecdote  began  ?  DodI 
KOBt  of  them  always  heard  something  of  the  teacher's  talk;  bat 
tt  had  no  connection  with  their  previous  knowledge  and  ooon| 
and  therefore  the  separate  words  no  sooner  entered  their  ennscioni 
than  they  fell  out  of  it  again;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  ~ 
words  awaken  old  thoughts,  forming  strongly-connected  seriea 
which  the  new  impression  easily  combined,  than  out  of  new 
together  a  total  interest  resulted  which  drove  the  vagrant  ideas  b 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  brought  for  a  while  settled 
tion  into  their  place."* 

Passive  infdlectwil  attentum  is  immediate  when  we  fa] 
in  thought  a  train  of  images  exciting  or  interesting  p«i 
derived,  when  the  images  are  interesting  only  as  means 
remote  end,  or  merely  because  they  are  associated  i 
something  which  makes  them  dear.  Owing  to  the  w« 
which  immense  nnmbers  of  real  things  become  integrl 
into  single  objects  of  thought  for  ns,  there  is  no  clear  '. 
to  be  drawn  between  immediate  and  derived  attentioij| 
an  intellectual  sori  When  absorbed  in  intellectoal  a1 
tion  we  may  become  ao  inattentive  to  outer  things  as 
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ectoal  aUJ 
ings  as  id 
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•abBent-minded,'  'abstracted,'  or  'diatraita.'  All  revery  or 
couceutrated  meditatioQ  is  apt  to  throw  ub  into  this  state. 

"  Archimedes,  it  is  well  known,  was  ao  absorbed  in  geometrical  medi- 
tation that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storming  of  Syracuse  by  his  own 
death-wound,  and  bis  cxclumatlon  on  the  eotrance  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers was:  Noli  turbare  circuits  meos!  In  like  manner  Joseph  Scaliger, 
tlie  moat  learned  of  men,  when  a  Protcatant  student  in  Paris,  was  ao 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer  that  he  became  aware  of  the  tnaasacre 
of  8t.  Barlliolomow,  and  of  his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  the  calastropbo.  The  philosopher  Cameadcs  was  habitually  liable  to 
fita  of  meditation  so  profound  that,  to  prevent  him  sinking  from 
Inanition,  his  maid  found  it  noocssary  to  feed  him  like  a  child.  And 
it  la  reported  of  Newton  that,  while  engaged  in  his  mathematical  ro- 
Be«TchoB.  he  sometimea  forgot  to  dine.  Cardan,  one  of  the  most  illua- 
trlous  of  philosophers  and  mtithematicians,  was  once,  upon  a  journey, 
SO  loet  in  thought  that  he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his 
Jonroey.  To  the  questions  of  his  driver  whether  he  should  proceed,  he 
made  no  answer;  and  when  he  came  to  himself  at  nightfall,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  carriage  at  a  atandsliU,  and  directly  under  a  gallows. 
The  mathematician  Vieta  waa  aometimes  so  buried  in  meditation  thut 
for  hours  he  bore  more  roacmblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living, 
and  was  then  wholly  unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him. 
On  the  day  of  his  marriage  the  groat  Budtens  forgot  everything  in  bis 
philological  speculntiona,  and  he  was  only  awakened  to  the  affairs  of  the 
external  world  by  a  tardy  embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  found 
him  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  hia  CommeTitaTii."  * 

The  absorption  may  be  bo  deep  as  not  only  to  banish 
ordinary  sensatioDB,  bnt  even  the  severest  pain.  Pascal, 
Wesley,  Robert  Hall,  are  said  to  hare  had  this  capacity. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says  of  himaelf  that 

"  be  has  frequently  begun  a  lecture  whilst  suffering  neuralgic  pain  so 
MTere  as  to  make  him  apprehend  that  be  would  find  it  impossible  to 
proceed  ;  yet  no  sooner  has  he  by  a  determined  effort  fairly  launched 
himself  into  the  stream  of  thought,  than  he  bns  found  himself  con> 
tinaoualy  home  along  without  the  least  distraotion,  until  the  end  baa 
come,  and  the  attention  has  been  released  ;  when  the  pain  has  re- 
curred with  a  force  that  has  overmastered  all  resistance,  making  him 
wonder  how  he  could  have  ever  ceased  to  feel  it."  \ 

Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  launching  himself  by  a  deter- 
mined t^ort.     This  effort  characterizes  what  we  called  ao- 
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(  Hental  Pbyilol..  g  134.    The  oft-cited  case  of  Kldlen  not  perodvtag 
Ihat  they  are  wounded  la  of  an  analogoui  sort. 


five  or  voluntary  cUteniion.  It  is  a  feeling  whicli  evf>rr  a 
knows,  but  'which  most  people  voold  call  quite  in<li 
able.  We  get  it  in  the  sensorial  sphere  whenever  « 
to  catch  an  impression  of  extreme  /aintneea,  be  it  of  si^ 
hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  touch  ;  we  get  it  whenever  we 
to  discriminate  a  sensation  merged  in  a  mass  of  others  tt 
are  similar ;  we  get  it  whenever  we  resist  the  aitraetiau 
more  potent  stimuli  and  keep  our  mind  occupied  wi 
some  object  that  is  natarallj  ummpressive.  We  get  it 
the  intellectual  sphere  under  exactly  similar  conditioB 
as  when  we  strive  to  sharpen  and  make  distinct  an  id 
which  we  but  vaguely  seem  to  have ;  or  painfully  discria 
nate  a  shade  of  meaning  from  its  similars ;  or  resolnti 
hold  fast  to  a  thought  so  discordant  with  oar  impnll 
that,  if  left  unaided,  it  would  quickly  yield  place  toima 
of  an  exciting  and  impassioned  kind.  All  forms  of  atl 
tive  effort  would  be  exercised  at  once  by  one  whom 
might  suppose  at  a  dinner-party  resolutely  to  listen  I 
neighbor  giring  him  insipid  and  unwelcome  advice  ii 
low  voice,  whilst  all  around  the  guesta  were  loudly  Ian 
ing  and  talking  about  exciting  and  interesting  things. 

Inhere  is  no  such  thiiig  as  voluntary  attention  SKSiained  J 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.     What  is  called  am 
volnntary  attention   is   a   repetition    of  successive  eBon 
which  bring  back  the  topic  to  the  mind."     The  topic  oi 
brought  back,  if  a  congenial  one,  devfiopa ;  and  if  its  d 
velopment  is  interesting  it  engages  the  attention  passtve^ 
for  a  time.     Dr.  Carpenter,  a  moment  back,  described 
stream  of  thought,  once  entered,  as  '  bearing  him  alosgj 
This  passive  interest  may  be  short  or  long.      As  soon  aa  a 
flags,  the  attention  is  diverted  by  some  irrelevant  thlBg,  anjj 
then  a  voluntary  effort  may  bring   it   back   to   the   to] ' ' 
again ;  and  so  on,  under  favorable  conditions,  for  boors 
gether.     During  all  this  time,  however,  note  that  it  is 


•  Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  oiade  eupci  .nienia  to  which  we  ■h»ll  refer  fnrti 
oa,  OD  tbe  degree  to  which  reac lion- limes  might  be  sbortened  by  d 
IngorTolunrarilycoiiccDCratiDg  tbeatlention.     Be  nya  of  the  UtUc  m 
that  "  tbe  ATerBgeB  show  that  the  Btlention  con  be  kepi  atniued.  that  it,  fl 
centres  kept  Id  a  ilate  of  uiulAble  equilibrium,  for  one  lecoud  "  (Hiiid,  B 
MO) 
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AD  identical  <^je(i  in  the  psycliological  senBe  (p.  275),  but  a 
inccessiou  of  mutually  related  objectH  forming  an  iilentio&l 
topic  only,  upon  which  the  attention  is  fixed.  No  one  can  I 
poaaihly  attend  continuously  to  an  object  that  does  not  change.      \ 

Now  there  are  always  some  objects  that  for  the  time 
being  t«Z[  not  develop.  They  simply  go  out;  and  to  keep 
tha  mind  upon  anything  related  to  them  requires  such  in* 
eessantty  renewed  effort  that  the  most  resolute  Will  ere  long 
gives  out  and  lelaits  thonghts  follow  the  more  stimulating 
solicitations  after  it  ha»  witliHtnod  them  for  what  length  of 
time  it  can.  There  are  topics  known  to  every  man  from 
vhich  he  shies  like  a  frightened  horse,  and  which  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  is  to  shun.  Such  are  his  ebbing  assets  to  the 
spendthrift  in  full  career.  But  why  single  out  tlie  spend- 
thrift when  to  every  man  actuated  by  passina  the  thought 
of  interests  which  negate  the  passion  can  Imrdly  for  more 
than  B  fleeting  instant  stay  before  the  mind  ?  It  is  like 
'memento  mori'  in  the  heyday  of  the  pride  of  life.  Nature 
rises  at  such  snggestions,  and  excludes  them  from  the 
view  : — How  long,  0  healthy  reader,  can  you  now  continue 
thinking  of  your  tomb? — In  milder  instances  the  difficulty 
is  as  great,  especially  when  the  brain  in  fagged.  One 
snatches  at  any  and  every  passing  pretext,  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  external,  to  escape  fr<MU  the  odiousness  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  I  know  a  person,  for  example,  who  will 
poke  the  fire,  sot  chairs  straight,  pick  dust-specks  from 
the  Boor,  arrange  his  table,  snatch  up  the  newspaper,  take 
down  any  book  which  catches  his  eye,  trim  his  nails,  waste 
the  morning  nnyhow,  in  short,  and  all  without  premedita- 
tion,— simply  because  the  only  thing  he  owjht  to  attend  to 
is  the  preparation  of  a  noonday  lesson  in  formal  logic 
which  he  dett'sts.     Anytliing  but  that ! 

Once  more,  the  object  must  change.  When  it  is  one  of 
sight,  it  will  actually  become  in%'isible ;  when  of  hearing, 
inaudible, — if  we  attend  to  it  too  unmovingly.  Helmholtz, 
who  has  put  his  sennorial  attention  to  the  severest  tests, 
by  using  his  eyes  on  objects  which  in  common  life  are  ex- 
pressly overlooked,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  point  in  his  chapter  on  retinal  rivalry.*  The  phe- 
•  PL jslologiBtUe  Oplik,  g  m. 
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Bomenon  eolled  by  tiiat  name  is  this,  tiuA  if  've  look  vil 
each  eye  upon  a  different  {nctoze  (as  in  the  annexed  stem 
aoc^uo  slide),  sometiiaes  one  picture^  sometiines  ibe  oUm 


or  parts  of  both,  vUl  come  to  conacionsnesB,  bnt  hardl, 
BTer  both  combined.    Heknholtz  now  says : 

"  I  find  thftt  I  am  able  to  attend  Tolantarfly,  now  to  one  and  ■» 
lo  the  other  sjstem  of  linea ;  and  that  then  this  lystem  nmaina  vk 
Ue  alon«  for  a  cert&in  time,  whilst  the  other  completdj  vanUMi 
Ttik  faappeuB,  for  example,  whenever  I  try  to  ooont  the  lines  fint  < 
one  and  then  of  the  other  system.  .  .  .  Bat  it  ia  extremdy  baid  t 
diaio  the  attention  down  to  one  of  the  ByBtems  for  long,  nnleas  w 
UBOciate  with  onr  looking  some  distinct  purpose  which  keeps  the  m 
tivity  of  the  attention  peTpetoally  renewed.  Such  a  one  is  ooanting  (b 
lines,  comparing  their  intervals,  or  the  like.  An  eqnilibrinm  of  th 
attention,  persiatenc  for  any  length  of  time,  is  under  no  drcnmataDoc 
attainable.  The  natural  tendency  of  attention  when  left  to  itself  ia  t 
wander  to  ever  new  things  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  interest  of  its  object  i 
over,  so  soon  as  nothing  new  is  to  be  noticed  there,  it  passes,  in  qnte  o 
onr  will,  to  something  else.  If  we  wish  to  keep  it  upon  one  and  thosais 
object,  we  must  seek  oonstanUy  to  find  out  something  new  about  tb 
latter,  especially  If  other  powerfol  impreaaiona  are  attracting  ns  sway. 

And  again  criticising  on  anthor  who  had  treated  of  at 
leniion  as  an  activity  absolntely  subject  to  the  conscioni 
vill,  Helmholtz  writes : 

"  This  is  only  reatriotedly  true.  We  move  onr  eyee  by  our  will ;  bo 
one  without  training  cannot  so  easily  execute  the  intention  of  makin) 
them  converge.  At  any  moment,  however,  he  can  ezecnta  tbst  o 
kioUiif  at  a  nesr  object,  in  which  act  convergenca  is  involTsd.    K«« 
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foat  Bi  little  can  wo  carry  out  onr  purpoge  to  keep  oar  attention  stcodllf 
flied  upon  a  certain  object,  when  our  iolpreBt  in  the  object  is  eibamted, 
and  the  purpose  is  inwardly  formulated  in  tbia  abstract  way.  But  id* 
can  tet  ouraelves  new  qutttiona  ahoiU  the  otijtct,  no  that  a  nno  interat 
in  it  aritet,  and  then  the  attention  will  remain  riveted.  The  relation 
of  attention  to  will  ia,  then,  less  one  o(  iminediato  than  of  mediate 
control." 

These  wordH  of  Eelmboltz  are  of  fnndameDtal  impor- 

ice.     Aud  if  true  of  oeuaorial  attentioD,  huw  much  more 

they  of  the  iutellectual  variety  1     The  conditio  mWl 

qud  non  of  au&taiiied  atteiition  to  a  given  topic  of  thought  I 

is  that  we  iihould  roll  it  over  and  over  icceBBantly  and  con- 1 

■ider  different  aspects  and  relations  of  it  in  tnm.    Only  in/ 

itholo^cal  states  will  a  fixed  and  ever  monotonously  re-l 

iug  idea  possess  the  mind. 

And  now  we  can  see  why  it  is  that  what  is  called  bub- 
lined  attention  is  the  easier,  the  richer  in  acquisitions  and 
he  fresher  aud  more  original  the  miud.  In  such  minds, 
inlijectB  bud  and  sprout  aud  grow.  At  every  moment,  they 
please  by  a  new  consequence  and  rivet  the  attention  afresh. 
Bat  an  intellect  unfurnished  with  materials,  stagnant,  un- 
nigiuttl,  will  hardly  be  likely  to  consider  any  subject  long. 
L  glance  exhaUHts  its  possibilities  of  interest  Qeniusea 
B  commonly  believed  to  excel  other  men  in  their  power 
bf  sustained  attention.*  In  most  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
he  Bo-called  *  power '  is  of  the  passive  sort  Their  ideas 
lomscate,  every  subject  branches  infinitely  before  their 
■fertile  minds,  and  so  for  hours  they  may  be  rapt  But  it 
is  their  geniiis  making  them,  attentive,  vot  their  attention 
making  geniuses  of  them.  And,  when  we  come  down  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  we  see  that  they  differ  from  ordinary 
mea  leas  in  the  character  of  their  attention  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  successively  bestowed. 
In  the  genius,  these  form  a  concatenated  series,  suggesting 

*  "'OenlMS.'mys  HcItvIIub,  '  l«  nothing  but  &  contbued  slIeDllon  (uim 
atltnUon  tuivit).'  '  OontMH.' Bays  Buffoii.  ')«  only  a  prolractod  pHtlotiM 
(km  tangita  palianee).'  'lu  Iho  exact  Hclcecei,  nl  least,'  Mys  Cuvler,  'It 
!•  the  patience  of  a  soiiml  inletlect,  nhcD  Invincible,  which  truly  conMi- 
UIM  gcnlua.'     And  Chi'aterlleld  has  also  observed  that  '  the  power  of  ap 

I plyltu;  an  attention,  steady  and  UQdlwipatGd,  to  a  single  object,  Is  tbc  aurc 

^■rRftrltaf  aiupedorgcnlua."    (Uainiltoo  :  Lect  on  Mebiph.,  lecture  iiv.; 
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I 
eaob  other  motnaUj  b;  aome  rational  law.  Therefore  i 
call  the  atteotioD  '  sustained '  and  the  topic  of  meditatit 
for  hoars  'the  same.'  In  the  common  man  the  series! 
for  the  most  part  incoherent,  the  objects  have  no  ration 
bond,  and  we  call  the  iitteotion  wandering  and  unfixed. 

It  is  probable  that  genius  tends  actually  to  preTsnt 

man  from  acquiring  habits  of  voluntary  attention,  and  tfai 

moderate  intellectual  endowments  are  the  soil  in  which  i 

may  best  expect,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  ^.-irtnes  of  the  wi 

L  strictly  so  called,   to  thrive.     But,  whether  the  attentk 

f  come  by  grace  of  genius  or  by  dint  of  will,  the  longer  oi 

I     does  attend  to  a  topic  the  more  mastery  of  it  one  has.    An 

the  faculty  of  voluntarily  bringing  back  a  wandering  ^ 

I    tention,  over  and  over  again,  is  the  very  root  of  jadgmel 

V  character,  and  wilL     No  one  is  compos  sui  if  be  have  it  ut 

An  education  which  shoald  improve  this  faculty  would  I 

the  edncation  par  saxSetice.     But  it  is  easier  to  define  tit 

ideal  than  to  give  practical  directions  for  bringing  it  abon 

The  only  general  pedagogic  maxim  bearing  on  atteutioa  i 

that  the  more  interest  the  child  has  in  advance  in  the  sal 

ject,  the  better  he  will  attend.     Induct  him   therefore  I 

such  a  way  as  to  knit  each  new  thing  on  to  some  aoqoia 

tion  already  there  ;   and  if  possible  awaken  cariosity,  a 

that  the  new  thing  shall  seem  to  come  as  an  answer,  ME 

part  of  an  answer,  to  a  question  pre-existing  in  his  mind.  | 

At  present  having  described  the  varieties,  let  us  turn  loj 

THB   BFFBC?rS  or   ATTENTION.  1 

Its  remote  effects  are  too  incalculable  to  be  recordndl 
The  practical  and  theoretical  life  of  whole  species,  as  velv 
as  of  individual  beings,  results  from  the  selection  which  tl>*^ 
habitual  direction  of  their  attention  involves.  In  Chapl 
2J~V  and  XV  some  of  these  consequences  will  come  to  lighl 
Suffice  it  meanwhile  that  each  ol  ua  Uterally  cAooses,  by  " ' 
ways  of  attending  to  things,  what  sort  of  a  uniTerse 
shall  appear  to  himself  to  inhabit 

The  immediate  effects  of  attention  are  to  make  tu: 

a)  perceive — 

b)  conceive — 
e)  distinguiah — 
d)  remember — 
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better  than  otherwise  we  could — both  more  BucceaaiTe 
things  and  each  tliiug  more  clearly.     It  also 
(e)  abortens  'reaction-time.' 

a  and  b.  Most  people  would  eay  that  a  sensation  a^ 
tended  to  becomes  stronger  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
This  point  is,  however,  not  quite  plain,  and  has  occasioned 
some  discussion.  *  From  the  strength  or  intensity  of  a 
aensation  must  he  distinguished  its  clearness;  and  to  in- 
crease this  is,  for  some  psychologists,  the  utmost  that 
attention  can  do.  When  the  facts  are  surveyed,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  some  extent  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  two  sensations  may  be  changed  when  one  of  them  is 
attended  to  and  the  other  uot.  Every  artist  knows  how  he 
can  make  a  scene  before  his  eyes  appear  warmer  or  colder 
in  color,  according  to  the  way  he  sets  his  attention.  If 
for  warm,  he  soon  begins  to  see  the  red  color  start  out  of 
everything;  if  for  cold,  the  blue.  Similarly  in  listening  for 
certain  notes  in  a  chord,  or  overtones  in  a  musical  sound, 
the  one  we  attend  to  sounds  probably  a  little  more  loud  as 
■well  as  more  emphatic  than  it  did  before.  When  we  men- 
tally break  a  series  of  monotonous  strokes  into  a  rhythm, 
by  accentuating  every  secoud  or  third  one,  etc.,  the  stroke 
on  wMch  the  stress  of  attention  is  laid  seems  to  become 
stronger  as  well  as  more  emphatic.  The  Increased  visi- 
bility of  optical  after-images  and  of  double  images,  which 
cloee  attention  brings  about,  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  a  real  strengthening  of  the  retinal 
sensations  themselves.  And  this  new  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly probable  by  the  fact  that  an  imagined  visual 
lObject  may,  if  attention  be  concentrated  upon  it  long 
loagh,  acquire  before  the  mind's  eye  almost  the  brill- 
iDcy  of  reality,  and  (in  the  case  of  certain  exceptionally 
gifted  observers)  leave  a  negative  after-image  of  itself  when 
it  passes  away  (see  Chapter  XVIII).  Confident  expectation 
of  a  certain  intensity  or  quality  of  impression  will  often 
make  as  sensibly  see  or  hear  it  in  an  object  which  really 

■  Bm.  «.g.,  Ulrici  :   Lelb  U.  Seele.  ii.  28;    LoUe^    Melapliysik,  §  27S; 
nchoer.  RevbloD  d   Psychopb/Bik,  Xii ;  G.   E.  MQUer.   Zur  Tbeorle  d. 
il   Aufmerksimkeit,  g  1;  Stumpf :  Toupiycbologie.  i.  71. 
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falls  far  short  of  it.     In  face  of  sach  facte  it  is 

that  attention  cannot  make  a  senae-impression  more  inl 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensification  which  may 
bronght  about  seems  never  to  lead  the  judgment  astn 
Ab  we  rightl;  perceive  and  name  the  same  color  otuj 
various  lights,  the  same  sound  at  various  distances ;  so  ' 
seem  to  make  an  analogous  sort  of  allowance  for  the  Ttu 
ing  amounts  of  attention  with  which  objects  are  riewe 
and  whatever  changes  of  feeling  the  attention  maj  brii 
we  charge,  as  it  were,  to  the  attention's  account,  and  atj 
perceive  and  conceive  the  object  as  the  same. 

"  A  gray  paper  appears  to  us  no  lighter,  the  pendnlnm-beat  at 
clock  no  loader,  no  matter  how  much  we  increase  the  stmin  of  obt 
tentioD  upon  them.  No  one,  b;  doing  this,  can  make  the  graj  p^ 
look  white,  or  the  stroke  of  the  pendulum  soand  like  the  blow  of 
strong  baminer, — everyone,  on  the  contrary,  feels  the 
of  bis  own  conscious  activity  turned  upon  the  thing." ' 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  be  able  to  note  tnta 
sities  by  attending  to  them.  Weak  impressions  would, 
Stumpf  saj8,t  become  stronger  by  the  very  fact  of  bet 
observed. 

"  I  should  not  be  able  to  observe  faint  sonnds  at  all.  bat  oaly  et 
as  appeared  to  me  of  maximal  strength,  or  at  least  of  a  streugth  tl 
increased  with  the  amount  of  my  observation.  In  reality,  however, 
can.  with  steadily  increasing  attealion,  follow  a  diminuendo  perfect! 
well." 

The  subject  is  one  which  would  well  repay  esact  expef^ 
ment,  if  methods  could  be  devised.  Meanwhile  there  ia  Mi 
question  whatever  that  attention  augments  the  deameat  of 
all  that  we  perceive  or  conceive  by  its  aid.  But  what  i 
meant  by  clearness  here  ? 

c  Clearness,  so  far  as  attention  produces  it,  meana  dil 
itjictton/rom  other  things  and  internal  analysis  or  svbdivimoi 
These  are  essentially  products  of  intellectnal  di«criminaiiat 
involving  comparison,  memory,  and  perception  of  varioid 
relations.  The  attention  per  se  does  not  distinguish 
analyze  and  relate.     The  most  we  can  say  is  that  it  ia  i 

•  Fecbner.  cp.  eti.  p,  871. 
f  TonpaydiologiB,  i.  p.  71. 
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condition  of  our  doing  so.  And  as  these  processes  are  to 
be  described  later,  the  clearness  they  produce  had  better 
not  be  farther  discussed  here.  The  important  point  to  no- 
tice here  is  that  it  is  not  attention's  immedicUe  fruit* 

d.  Whatever  future  conclusion  we  may  reach  as  to 
thiSy  we  cannot  deny  that  an  object  once  attended  to  will  re- 
main  in  the  memory ^  whilst  one  inattentively  allowed  to  pass 
will  leave  no  traces  behind*  Already  in  Chapter  YI  (see 
pp.  163  ff.)  we  discussed  whether  certain  states  of  mind 
were  *  unconscious/  or  whether  they  were  not  rather  states 
to  which  no  attention  had  been  paid,  and  of  whose  passage 
recollection  could  afterwards  find  no  vestiges.  Dugald 
Stewart  says'.f  ^'The  connection  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  remarked  by  many  authors."  He  quotes 
Quintilian,  Locke,  and  Helvetius;  and  goes  on  at  great 
length  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  ^secondary  automa- 
tism '  (see  above,  p.  114  ff.)  by  the  presence  of  a  mental  action 
grown  so  inattentive  as  to  preserve  no  memory  of  itself. 
In  our  chapter  on  Memory,  later  on,  the  point  will  come 
up  again. 

e)  Under  this  head,  the  shortening  of  reaction-time,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  of  Attention's  effects.  Since 
Wundt  has  probably  worked  over  the  subject  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  iavestigator  and  made  it  peculiarly 
his  own,  what  follows  had  better,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in 
his  words.  The  reader  will  remember  the  method  and  re- 
sults of  experimentation  on  ^reaction-time,'  as  given  in 
Chapter  ILL 

The  facts  I  proceed  to  quote  may  also  be  taken  as  a 

supplement  to  that  chapter.    Wundt  writes : 

**  When  we  wait  with  strained  attention  for  a  stimalua,  it  will  often 
happen  that  instead  of  registering  the  stimulus,  we  react  upon  some 
entirely  different  impression, — and  this  not  through  oonfounding  the 
<me  with  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  at 
tlie  moment  of  making  the  movement  that  we  respond  to  the  wrong 
ttimnlna.    Sometimes  even,  though  not  so  often,  the  latter  may  be  an- 

*  Oomparo,  on  clearaeai  as  the  essential  fruit  of  attention,  Lotze's  Meta 
physic,  i  87a 

t  Xlements,  part  i.  chap.  u. 
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otber  kind  of  sensation  altogether. — one  may,  for  example,  in 
menting  with  sound,  register  a  Oaab  of  light,  prodaced  either 
accident  or  design.  We  cannot  well  explain  these  resulla  oth«n 
than  by  ossumiDg  that  the  strain  of  the  att«ntion  towards  the  imp 
aion  we  expect  coexists  with  a  preparatory  innervation  of  the  ■ 
centre  for  the  reaction,  which  innerration  the  slightest  ahock 
suCBces  to  tarn  into  an  actual  discharge.  This  shock  may  be  gires 
any  chance  impression,  even  by  one  to  which  we  never  intruded  to 
epond.  When  the  preparatory  innervation  has  once  reached  this  pi 
of  intensity,  the  time  that  int«rvenee  between  the  stimulus  and 
contraction   of  the  muscles  which  react,   may    become    vanishii 

"The  perception  of  an  impreaaion  is  facilitated  when  the  impi 
tdon  is  prMeded  by  a  warning  which  annoancea  beforehand  that  i| 
about  to  occnr.  This  ca&o  is  realized  whenever  several  stimuli  fofl 
each  other  at  equal  inter  vals,^wben,  e.g.  we  note  pendulum  moTema 
by  the  eye.  or  pendulum-strokes  by  the  ear.  Each  single  stroke  fo( 
here  the  signal  for  the  next,  which  is  thus  met  by  a  fully  preparvdi 
tention.  The  same  thing  Imppens  wheu  the  stimulus  to  be  perr^vej 
preceded,  at  a  certain  interval,  by  a  single  warning :  the 
always  notably  shortened.  ...  I  have  made  comparative  i 
tions  on  reaction -time  with  and  without  a  warning  signal  The  I 
pression  to  be  reacted  on  was  ibe  sound  made  by  the  dripping  d 
ball  on  the  board  of  the  '  drop  apparatus.'  ....  In  a  &rat  senei 
warning  preceded  the  stroke  of  the  ball;  in  the  second,  the  noise 
by  the  apparatus  in  liberating  the  ball  served  as  a  signal.  .  .  .  H| 
are  the  averages  of  two  series  of  such  experimeniB  : 

BsiKbt  or  Foil,                                        ATcnfce.  Meu  Error.  Ha.  «( 1 

9.  „            (No  warning 0.258  0.031  18 

W>  cm.       ^Wsmiug 0.076  0,060  17 

R  ™        J  No  warning.   ...  0.266  0.036  14 

0  cm,      J  Wamiug 0.175  0.035  17 

"...  In  a  long  series  of  experiments,  (the  interval  between  « 
ing  and  stimulus  remaining  the  same)  the  reaction-time  grows  leaa 
lew,  and  it  is  possible  occasionally  to  reduce  it  to  a  vanishing  qnanl 
(a  few  thousandths  of  a  second),  to  zero,  or  even  to  a  nc^tive  Tal^ 
....  The  only  ground  that  we  can  assign  for  this  phenomenon  i8< 
preparation  (vorbereiteTide  Spanning)  of  the  attention.     It  is 
nnderstand  that  the  reaction-time  should  be  shortened  by  this 
but  that  it  should  sometimes  sink  to  zero  and  even  assume  n^aH 
values,  may  appear  surprising.     Nevertheless  this  latter  case  is 
explained  by  what  happens  in  the  simple  reaction-time  eiperimenl 
just  referred  to,  iuwbicb,  "when  the  strain  of  the  attention  bas  reftch 

•Physiol.  Psych.,  ad  ed.  n.  236. 

t  By  B  negative  value  of  the  rcscllou-time  Wundt  means  the  oai 
rMctlve  movemenl  occurriag  b^ore  the  (tiniului. 
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111  ottm&x,  the  moTement  we  Btand  ready  to  execute  CMapes  from  the 
oootrol  o[  onr  will,  aiid  we  rugister  a  wrong  signal.  In  these  other  ex- 
perimenU,  in  vnicb  a  warning  foretells  the  mnment  o{  the  stimulua,  it 
ia  klso  plaJu  that  atlenliou  fti'ciimmodittt.'s  itself  eo  exactly  U>  the  lat- 
t«r'B  reoeption  th&t  no  woner  is  it  oiyedively  given  than  it  U  fuUn 
afperetieed,  and  with  ctu  apperception  the  Tnotor  ditcttarge  eoin- 
ddet."' 

Usn&llj,  -when  the  linf  reesion  is  fully  anticipated,  atten- 
tion prepares  the  motor  centres  bo  completely  for  both 
stimiilus  and  reaetiou  that  the  only  time  lost  iu  that  of  the 
physiological  conduction  downwards.  But  even  this  inter- 
val may  disappear,  i.e.  the  stimulus  and  reaction  may  be- 
come objectively  contemporaneous ;  or  more  remarkable 
still,  the  reaction  may  be  discharged  before  the  stimulus  has 
actually  occurred.t  Wundt,  as  we  saw  some  pages  baclc 
(p.  411),  explains  this  by  the  effort  of  the  mind  so  to  react 
that  we  may  feel  our  own  movement  and  the  signal  which 
prompts  it,  both  at  the  same  instant.  As  the  execution  of 
the  movement  must  precede  oar  feeling  of  it,  so  it  muBt 
alao  precede  the  stimulus,  if  that  and  our  movement  are  to 
be  felt  at  once. 

The  peculiar  theoretic  interest  of  these  experiments  I 
lies  in  their  showing  expectant  otteTUton  and  sensation  to  be\ 
oontinuoua  or  ideTtiitxil  processfS,  since  they  may  have  identicai^ 
motor  effects.  Although  other  exceptional  observations 
show  them  likewise  to  be  continuous  su/jjectivfly,  Wundt's 
experiments  do  not ;  he  seems  never,  at  the  moment  of 
reacting  prematurely,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  belief 
that  the  real  stimulus  was  there. 

Aa  concentrated  atteutiou  accelerates  perception,  so, 
conversely,  perception  of  a  stimulus  is  retarded  by  anything 
tohick  either  baffles  or  distracts  the  attentioa  with  which  we 
await  it 

"If,  e.g.,  we  make  reactions  on  a  sound  in  suah  a  way  that  weak 
and  strong  stimuli  irregularly  altornalo  so  that  the  uhserver  can  never 
expect  a  delerminate  strength  with  any  certainty,  the  rcaotlon-time  for 
aU  the  various  signals  is  increased,^ anil  so  ia  the  average   error.     I 

•  Op.  tit.  n-  Mg. 

fThe  reader  mutt  oot  tuppose  this  pheiiomeQOo  to  be  of  frequeol 
eecurrenw.  Experienced  otMcrrers,  like  Exner  and  Cattell,  deny  having 
tmti  with  It  In  their  penoual  experlenoe. 
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append  two  examples.  ...  In  Series  I  a  strong  and  a 
alternated  regnlarly^  so  that  the  intensi^  was  each  tune  known  in  i 
▼anoe.    In  II  th^  came  irrogolarly. 

L  Begvlar  AUemaUtm^ 

AvenisvTlina  Amuse  Kmir.  ■ow^fX^ 

Strong  sound 0.116"  0.010"  18 

Weakaoond 0.137'  O.Oir  • 

n.  Imffular  AUematitm. 

Stnmgaonnd 0.189"  0.088"  • 

Weakaoond 0.298"  O.OTT'  18 

"  Still  greater  is  the  increase  of  the  time  when,  nnezpeetedly  into 
series  of  strong  impressions,  a  weak  one  is  interpolated,  or  viee 


In  this  way  I  have  seen  the  time  of  reaction  upon  a  sound  so 
to  be  barely  perceived  rise  to  0.4"  or  0.5",  and  for  a  strong  sound 
0  85".  It  is  also  matter  of  general  experience  that  a  stimulus  expected 
a  general  way,  but  for  whose  intensity  attention  cannot  be  adjyled 
advance,  demands  a  longer  reaction-time.  In  such  cases  .  .  .  ti 
reason  for  the  difference  can  only  lie  in  the  fact  that  wherever  a  i»qp 
ration  of  the  attention  is  impossible,  the  time  of  both  pero^>tkm  ai 
volition  is  prolonged.  Perhaps  also  the  conspicuously  large  reacdo 
times  which  aro  got  with  stimuli  so  faint  as  to  be  just  perceptible  ma 
be  explained  by  the  attention  tending  always  to  adapt  itself  for  som 
thing  moro  than  this  minimal  amount  of  stimulus,  so  that  a  state 
similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  unexpected  stimuli.  .  .  . 
moro  than  by  previously  unknown  stimuli  is  the  reaction-tis 
prolonged  by  wholly  unexpected  impressions.  This  is  sometimes  ace 
dentally  brought  about,  when  the  observer's  attention,  instead  of  beii 
concentrated  on  the  coming  signal,  is  dispersed.  It  can  be  roalis 
purposely  by  suddenly  thrusting  into  a  long  series  of  eqnidistai 
stimuli  a  much  shorter  interval  which  the  observer  does  not  expec 
The  mental  effect  hero  is  like  that  of  being  startled ; — often  the  staitlii 
is  outwardly  visible.  The  time  of  reaction  may  then  easily  be  lengtl 
ened  to  one  quarter  of  a  second  with  strong  signals,  or  with  weak  ont 
to  a  half-second.  Slighter,  but  still  very  noticeable,  is  the  rotardatio 
when  the  experiment  is  so  arranged  that  the  observer,  ignorant  whetbi 
the  stimulus  is  to  be  an  impression  of  light,  sound,  or  touch,  canm 
keep  his  attention  turned  to  any  particular  sense-organ  in  advano 
One  notices  then  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  unrest,  as  the  feeling  < 
strain  which  accompanies  the  attention  keeps  vacillating  between  tfa 
several  senses. 

*'  Complications  of  another  sort  arise  when  what  is  r^;i8tered  is  a 
impression  anticipated  both  in  point  of  quality  and  strength,  but  ai 
companied  by  other  stimuli  which  make  the  concentration  of  the  attei 
tion  difficult  The  reaction-time  is  here  always  more  or  less  prolonged 
The  simplest  case  of  the  sort  is  where  a  momentary  impression  is  legii 
tered  in  the  midst  of  another,  and  continuous,  sensoriid-stimnlation  c 
considerable  strength.    The  continuous  stimulus  may  belong  to  th 


'-■'  V  i««F«»«nv*««nv^iHW«^  **^P' 
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■Mne  861186  88  th6  8timnlii8  to  b6  reacted  on,  or  to  aoother.  When  it  if 
of  the  same  eense,  the  retardation  it  causes  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
distraction  of  the  attention  by  it,  but  partly  also  to  the  foct  that  the 
stimulus  to  be  reacted  on  stands  out  less  strongly  than  if  alone,  and 
practically  becomes  a  less  intense  sensation.  But  other  factors  in  reality 
are  present ;  for  we  find  the  reaction-time  more  prolonged  by  the  con* 
oomitant  stimulation  when  the  stimulus  is  weak  than  when  it  is  strong- 
I  made  experiments  in  which  the  principal  impression,  or  signal  for  ro' 
action,  was  a  bell-stroke  whose  strength  could  be  graduated  by  a  spring 
against  the  hammer  with  a  movable  counterpoise.  Each  set  of  obser- 
vations comprised  two  series ;  in  one  of  which  the  bell-stroke  was  regiS' 
tered  in  the  ordinary  way,  whilst  in  the  other  a  toothed  wheel  belong' 
ing  to  the  chronometric  apparatus  made  during  the  entire  experiment  a 
steady  noise  against  a  metal  spring.  In  one  half  of  the  latter  series  (A) 
the  bell-stroke  was  only  moderately  strong,  so  that  the  accompanying 
noise  diminished  it  considerably,  without,  however,  making  it  indistin- 
guishable. In  the  other  half  (B)  the  bell-sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  with  perfect  distinctness  above  the  noise. 

No.  of 
Mean.    MMrimnm.  Mlninum.  Ezperlments. 

A         I  Without  noise 0.189      0.244        0.166  21 

(BelUtroke  j  ^j^^  ^^^ q  3^3      ^jg^        q  jqj  j^ 

moderate)  \ 

B         /  Without  noise 0.168      0.206        0.188  20 

(Bell-stroke j  y^^^  ^^^  ■ ^^^      q 2^5        o.l40  19 

loud)      ( 

'*  Since,  in  these  experiments,  the  sound  B  even  with  noise  made  a 
considerably  stronger  impression  than  the  sound  A  without,  we  must 
see  in  the  figures  a  direct  influence  of  the  disturbing  noise  on  the  pro- 
0688  of  reaction.  This  influence  is  freed  from  mixture  with  other  factors 
when  the  momentary  stimulus  and  the  concomitant  disturbance  appeal 
to  different  senses.  I  chose,  to  test  this,  sight  and  hearing.  The  mo- 
mentary signal  was  an  induction-spark  leaping  from  one  platinum  point 
to  another  against  a  dark  background.  The  steady  stimulation  was  the 
noise  above  described. 

Spark.  Mean.        Maximum.      Minimum.      No.  of  Bzplik 

Without  noise 0.222  0.284  0.1S8  20 

With  noise 0.800  0.890  0.200  18 

**  When  one  reflects  that  in  the  experiments  with  one  and  the  same 
sense  the  relative  intensity  of  the  signal  is  always  depressed  [which  by 
itself  is  a  retarding  condition]  the  amount  of  retardation  in  these  last 
observations  makes  it  probable  that  the  disturbing  influence  upon  atten- 
tion ii  greater  when  the  stimuli  are  disparate  than  when  they  belong 
to  the  same  sense.  One  does  not,  in  fact,  find  it  particularly  hard  to 
register  immediately,  when  the  bell  rings  in  the  midst  of  the  noise ;  but 
when  the  spark  is  the  signal  one  has  a  feeling  of  being  coerced,  as  one 
ioms  away  from  the  noise  towards  it.    This  fact  is  immediately  con- 
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nected  with  other  propertiea  of  our  attention.     The  effort 
is  aooompftnied  bf  various  corporeal  sensations,  according  to  tte 
which  is  engaged.    The  innervation  which  exists  daring  the  effoci 
UtentioD  is  therefore  probably  a  different  one  for  each  sense^tpui.'" 

Wundt  then,  after  some  theoretical  remarks  which  y 
need  not  quote  now,  gives  a  table  of  retardatinns,  as  ft 
lows ; 

Retanfaikm 
L  Unexpected  strength  of  impression  : 

a)  Unexpectedly  strong  sound 0.073 

6)  Unexpectedly  weak  sound 0.171 

8.  Interference  by  like  stimulus  (sound  by  sound)  0.045 1 
3.  Interference byunlikestimulus(lightbysound)  0.078 

It  seems  probable,  from  these  results  obtained  with  al 
mentary   processes   of  mind,  that  all  processes,  even  tl 
higher  ones  of  reminiscence,  reasoning,  etc.,  wheneTer 
tention  is  concentrated  upon  tbem  instead  of  being  diffoai 
and  languid,  are  thereby  more  rapidly  performed-t 

Still  more  interesting  reaction-time  obserratioiis 
been  made  by  Miinsterberg.  The  reader  will  recollect  tl 
fact  noted  in  Chapter  III  (p.  93)  that  reaction-time 
shorter  when  one  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  expecti 
movement  than  when  one  concentrates  it  on  the  expeeb 
signal.  Herr  Munsterberg  found  that  this  is  equally  t] 
case  when  the  reaction  is  no  simple  reflex,  but  can  ta] 
place  only  after  an  intellectual  operation.  In  a  seriea  i 
experiments  the  five  fingers  were  used  to  react  with. 


•  Op.  eit.  pp.  Ui-5.  l| 

lit  should  be  added  that   Mr.  J.  M.  Caltell  (Mind.  n.  SS)  found,  mI 
Rpealing  Wuedt's  eiperimenu  wiib  a  disturbing  noise  upon  Iiiin  |iiai  i\tti 
obaerrers,  that   Ibe   simple   reaction -lime  cither  for  light  or  sound 
hardly  perceptibly  inoreased.    Making  strong  Toluntarj-  conccntialloa 
attention   shortened   It    b;  atMut  0.013  seconds  on  an   aveiage  ip. 
Performing  mental  sdditlons  wbilst  waiting  for  the  stimulus  lengtbeDedi 
more  than  anything,  apparently.     For  other,  leas  careFul,   obaerri 
compare  Oberstdner,  in  Brain,  1.  430.     Callell's  negative  results  ibow 
far  some  persons  can  abstract  their  attention  from  stimuli  by  which 
ers  would  be  disturbed.— A  Barlels  (Versuche  Qber  die  Ablenkung  d.  Ai 
merkiamkelt,  Dorpat,  IB89)  found  that  a  Blimului  to  one  eye 
prevented,  sometimes  improved,  the  perception  of  a  qnicUf  enaulag 
faint  stimulus  to  the  other. 

tCf.  Wundl,  Physiol.  Faych..  In  ed.  p.  7H. 
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the  reacter  had  to  use  a  dlffereut  finger  according  as  the 
Hignal  waa  of  oae  sort  or  another.  Thus  when  a  word  in 
the  nominative  cauo  waa  called  out  lie  used  the  thumb,  for 
the  dative  he  used  nuother  finger ;  aimilarly  adjectives, 
■nbatantives,  pronouns,  numerals,  etc.,  or,  aj^ain,  towns, 
rivers,  beasts,  plants,  elemeuts;  or  poets,  musicians,  phi- 
losophers, etc.,  were  co-ordinated  each  with  its  finger,  so 
that  when  a  word  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes  waa 
mentioaeil,  a  particular  finger  and  no  other  had  to  perform 
the  reaction.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  reac- 
tion consisted  in  the  ntteranoe  of  a  word  in  answer  to  a 
qnestiou,  such  as  "  name  an  edible  fish,"  etc.  ;  or  "  name 
the  first  drama  of  Schiller,"  etc.;  or  "which  is  greater, 
Hume  or  Kaut  ?"  etc.  ;  or  (first  naming  apples  and  cherries, 
snd  several  other  fruits)  "  which  do  you  prefer,  apples  or 
oherries  ?"  etc.  ;  or  "  which  is  Goethe's  finest  drama  ?"  etc. ; 
or  "  which  letter  comes  the  later  in  the  alphabet,  the  letter 
L  or  the  first  letter  of  the  moat  beautiful  tree?"  etc. ;  or 
"  which  is  less,  15  or  20  ininua  8  ?"  *  etc.  etc.  etc.  Even  in 
this  series  of  reactions  the  time  loos  much  quicker  when  the 
reacter  tumat  kin  utteniion  in  euivanoe  towards  the  answer  than 
when  he  tttmed  it  toioards  the  qttention.  The  shorter  reaction- 
time  was  seldom  more  than  one  fifth  of  a  second;  the 
longer,  from  four  to  eight  times  as  long. 

To  understand  such  results,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  these  experiments  the  reacter  always  knew  in  advance 
in  a  general  way  the  kitui  of  question  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive, and  consequently  the  sphere  wxthtn  which  his  possible 
answer  lay.t  In  turning  his  attention,  therefore,  from  the 
outset  towards  the  answer,  those  brain-processes  in  him 
which  were  connected  with  this  entire  'sphere'  were  kept 
sub-excitod,  and  the  question  could  then  discharge  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  lost  time  that  particular  answer  out  of 
the  '  sphere "  which  belonged  especially  to  it.  When,  on  the 
ooDtrary,  the  attention  was  kept  looking  towards  the  ques- 
tion exclusively  and  averted  from  the  possible  reply,  all 

"Bdtrige  zat  Ex  pert  men  lei  len  Pijcholngie,  Hoft  I.  pp.  78-106  (IB8S). 

fTo  ta,j  Ihe  very  Ittut,  ho  slnnys  brought  Ills  nrlictilnlory  lnDervBtlon 
tfOM  tothcdlKhariiltiK  piiint.  Hen  M.  desoHbwntlglitt'ahigof  ilit  head- 
•iucIm  m  ctuncloriitic  of  the  ftiiltude  of  aiicntlon  lo  tliu  rvplf , 
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this  preliminary  sub-excitement  of  motor  tracts  faOed 
occoTy  and  the  entire  process  of  answering  had  to  be  gc 
through  with  oficr  ^e  question  was  heard.  No  worn 
that  the  time  was  prolonged.  It  is  a  beautiful  example 
the  summation  of  stimulations^  and  of  the  way  in  whi 
expectant  attention,  even  when  not  very  strongly  fooali» 
will  prepare  the  motor  centres,  and  shorten  the  work  whi 
a  stimulus  has  to  perform  on  them,  in  order  to  prodna 
giyen  effect  when  it  comes. 

THB  nrmcATB  vatubb  of  thb  ATTEBTEIVX  PBOCBSa 

We  have  now  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  warranto 
considering  this  more  recondite  question.  And  two  phyi 
ological  processes,  of  which  we  have  got  a  glimpse,  inun 
diately  suggest  themselves  as  possibly  forming  in  combin 
tion  a  complete  reply.    I  mean 

1.  Tht  aooommodcUion  or  adjustmefd  of  the  aenaory  o 
gana  ;  and 

2.  The  anticipatory  preparation  from  within  (f  the  ida 
tional  centres  conoemed  tvith  the  object  to  which  the  aUention 
paid. 

1.  The  sense-organs  and  the  bodily  muscles  which  faVc 
their  exercise  are  adjusted  most  energetically  in  sensorii 
attention,  whether  immediate  and  reflex,  or  derived.    Be 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  even  intellectui 
attention,  attention,  to  the  idea  of  a  sensible  object,  is  als 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  excitement  of  the  sense 
organs  to  which  the  object  appeals.     The  preparation  o 
the  ideational  centres  exists,  on  the  other  hand,  whereve 
our  interest  in  the  object — ^be  it  sensible  or  ideal — is  dt 
rived  from,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  other  interesti 
or  the  presence  of  other  objects,  in  the  mind.     It  exists  a 
well  when  the  attention  thus  derived  is  classed  as  passivi 
as  when  it  is  classed  as  voluntary.     So  that  on  the  wholi 
we  may  confidently  conclude — since  in  mature  life  we  nevei 
attend  to  anything  without  our  interest  in  it  being  in  somi 
degree  derived  from  its  connection  with  other  objects — tha^ 
the  two  processes  of  sensorial  adjustment  and  ideational  prep 
oration  probably  coexist  in  aU  our  concrete  attentive  acts. 
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The  two  points  must  now  be  proved  in  more  detail 
First,  as  respects  the  sensorial  adjustment 

That  it  is  present  when  we  attend  to  sensible  things  it 
obyious.  When  we  look  or  listen  we  accommodate  our 
eyes  and  ears  involuntarily,  and  we  turn  our  head  and  body 
as  well ;  when  we  taste  or  smell  we  adjust  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  respiration  to  the  object ;  in  feelii:^  a  surface  we  move 
the  palpatory  organ  in  a  suitable  way ;  in  all  these  acts,  be- 
sides making  involuntary  muscular  contractions  of  a  pos- 
itive sort,  we  inhibit  others  which  might  interfere  with  the 
result — we  close  the  eyes  in  tasting,  suspend  the  respiration 
in  listening,  etc.  The  result  is  a  more  or  less  massive  or- 
ganic feeling  that  attention  is  going  on.  This  organic  feel- 
ing comes,  in  the  way  described  on  page  302,  to  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  objects  which  it  accompanies,  and 
regarded  as  peculiarly  ours,  whilst  the  objects  form  the  not- 
me.  We  treat  it  as  a  sense  of  our  ovm  activity,  although 
it  comes  in  to  us  from  our  organs  after  they  are  accommo- 
dated, just  as  the  feeling  of  any  object  does.  Any  object, 
if  immediately  exciting,  causes  a  reflex  accommodation  of 
the  sense-organ,  and  this  has  two  results — ^first,  the  object's 
increase  in  clearness ;  and  second,  the  feeling  of  activity  in 
question.    Both  are  sensations  of  an  *  afferent '  sort 

But  in  intellectual  attention,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
(p.  300),  similar  feelings  of  activity  occur.  Fechner  was  the 
first,  I  believe,  to  analyze  these  feelings,  and  discriminate 
them  from  the  stronger  ones  just  named.    He  writes  : 

*'  When  we  transfer  the  attention  from  objects  of  one  sense  to  thost 
of  another,  we  have  an  indescribable  feeling  (though  at  the  same  time 
one  perfectly  determinate,  and  reproducible  at  pleasure),  of  altered 
direction  or  differently  localized  tension  (Spannung).  We  feel  a  strain 
forward  in  the  eyes,  one  directed  sidewise  in  the  ears,  increasing  with 
the  degree  of  our  attention,  and  changing  according  as  we  look  at  an 
object  carefully,  or  listen  to  something  attentively ;  and  we  speak  ao- 
oordingly  of  straining  the  attention.  The  difference  is  most  plainly 
felt  when  the  attention  oscillates  rapidly  between  eye  and  ear ;  and  the 
feeling  localizes  itself  with  most  decided  difference  in  regard  to  the 
varioQs  sense-organs,  according  as  we  wish  to  discriminate  a  thing  daU- 
eately  by  touch,  taste,  or  smell. 

*'  But  now  I  have,  when  I  try  to  vividly  recall  a  picture  of  memorj 
or  fancy,  a  feeling  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  I  experience  when  I 
•eek  to  apprehend  a  thing  keenly  by  eye  or  ear;  and  this  analogous  fadt 
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ing  ifl  very  differently  localized.  Wbile  in  sliarpeet  possible  kttentii 
real  objects  (aa  well  as  to  after- imagesj  the  strtun  is  plainly  fontj 
ftod  when  the  nttention  changes  from  one  sense  to  aootber  only  alMI 
direction  hetweun  ihe  several  eitemal  sense-oTgana,  leaving  the  tA 
the  head  free  from  strain,  the  t^se  is  different  in  memory  or  ftuuM 
here  the  feeling  withdraws  entirely  from  the  external  sense~orgaau 
seems  rather  to  take  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  bead  which  the  H 
fills  ;  if  I  wish,  for  example,  to  recall  a  place  or  person  it  will  ariM 
fore  me  with  vividness,  not  according  as  I  strain  mj  attention  forwi 
bnt  rather  in  proportion  aa  1,  so  to  speak,  retract  it  backwards."  *  I 
In  inyBelf  the  '  backward  retraction '  which  is  felt  diu 
attention  to  ideas  of  memory,  etc.,  seems  to  be  principi 
constituted  by  the  feeling  of  an  actual  rolling  outwards  | 
upwards  of  the  eyeballs,  such  as  occurs  iu  sleep,  and  iaJ 
exact  opposite  of  their  behavior  when  we  look  at  a  pbyi 
thing.     I  hare  already  spoken  of  this  feeling  on  page  Z 

•  Pgychophysik,  Bd,  ii.  pp.  475-6. 

f  I  must  say  that  I  am  wholly  unconscious  of  tbo  peculia; 
the  scalp  which  Fechner  goes  on  to  describe.  "  The  feeling  of  i 
attention  In  the  different  sense-organs  seems  to  be  only  a  muscular  onct 
duccd  in  udng  these  various  organs  by  setting  In  motion,  by  a 
action,  the  muscles  which  belong  lo  them.  One  can  ask,  then,  wftb  il 
particular  muscuUr  contraction  the  sense  of  strained  attention  in  the  efl 
tn  recall  something  ts  associatedT  On  this  question  my  own  feeling  g| 
me  a  decided  answer:  it  conies  to  me  distinctly,  not  as  a  seDsatlon  of  | 
rion  In  the  Inside  of  the  head,  but  as  a  feeling  of  strain  and  contraciloi 
the  scalp  wtih  a  pressure  from  without  inwards  over  (he  whole  cranll 
imdoubtedly  caused  by  a  couLraclioa  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp.  1 
harmonizes  very  well  with  the  Oerman  popular  eipresslon  den  Ko^) 
tamvieajiehmen,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  former  Illness,  in  which  I  could  not  end| 
the  slightest  effort  of  continuous  thought,  and  had  no  theoretical  I 
this  question,  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  especially  those  of  Ibe  ocdlH 
assumed  a  fairly  morbid  degree  of  sensibility  whenever  1  tried  to  bl  ' 
(i&a.  pp.  490-491,)  In  an  early  writing  by  Professor  Mach,  after  ap^ 
lug  of  the  way  in  which  by  attention  we  decompose  complex 
•ounds  iiilu  Ihcir  elements,  this  Investigator  continues:  "It  Is  more  that 
figure  of  speech  when  one  saya  that  we  'search  '  among  the  sounds.  V 
hearkening  search  is  very  observably  a  bodily  activity,  just  like  a 
looking  v\  the  case  of  Ihe  eye.  If,  obeying  the  drift  of  physiologj,  i 
nnderstand  by  attention  nothing  mystical,  but  a  bodily  disposition.  II 
most  natural  lo  seek  it  In  the  variable  tension  of  the  muscles  of  thea 
Just  so,  what  common  men  call  attentive  looking  reduces  itself  mainlfi 
accommodaliug  and  tetting  of  the  optic  axes.  ,  .  .  According  to  tht^li 
seems  to  me  a  very  plausible  view  that  quitegenerally  Attention  has  IUa| 
In  the  mechanism  of  the  body.  If  nervous  work  Is  being  done  throojl 
certain  channels,  that  by  itself  is  a  mccbauinil  ground  for  other  cl 
being  closed."    <Wlen.  Sltzungsberichle.  Math.  Naturw..  ZLVin.  S 

lees.) 
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The  reader  who  doubts  the  presence  of  these  organic  feel« 
ings  is  requested  to  read  the  whole  of  that  passage  again. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  may  attend  to  an 
object  on  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  and  yet  aot 
accommodate  the  eye  for  it  Teachers  thus  notice  the  acts 
of  children  in  the  school-room  at  whom  they  appear  not  to 
be  looking.  Women  in  general  train  their  peripheral  visual 
*  attention  more  than  men.  This  would  be  an  objection  to 
the  invariable  ami  Hniveraal  presence  of  movements  of  ad- 
justment as  ingredients  of  the  attentive  process.  Usually, 
as  is  well  known,  no  object  lying  in  the  marginal  portions 
of  the  field  of  vision  can  catch  our  attention  mthout  at  the 
same  time  '  catching  our  eye ' — that  is,  fatally  provoking 
such  movements  of  rotation  and  accommodation  as  will 
focus  its  image  on  the  fovea,  or  point  of  greatest  sensibility. 
Practice,  however,  enables  us,  tvith  effort^  to  attend  to  a 
marginal  object  whilst  keeping  the  eyes  immovable.  The 
object  under  these  circumstances  never  becomes  perfectly 
distinct — the  place  of  its  image  on  the  retina  makes  dis- 
tinctness impossible — but  (as  anyone  can  satisfy  himself  by 
trying)  we  become  more  vividly  conscious  of  it  than  we  were 
before  the  e£fbrt  was  made.  Helmholtz  states  the  fact  so 
strikingly  that  I  will  quote  his  observation  in  full.  He  was 
trying  to  combine  in  a  single  solid  percept  pairs  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures  illuminated  instantaneously  by  the  electric 
spark.  The  pictures  were  in  a  dark  box  which  the  spark 
from  time  to  time  lighted  up ;  and,  to  keep  the  eyes  from 
wandering  betweenwhiles,  a  pin-hole  was  pricked  through 
the  middle  of  each  picture,  through  which  the  light  of  the 
room  came,  so  that  each  eye  had  presented  to  it  during  the 
dark  intervals  a  single  bright  point.  With  parallel  optical 
axes  the  points  combined  into  a  single  image;  and  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  eyeballs  was  betrayed  by  this 
image  at  once  becoming  double.  Helmholtz  now  found 
that  simple  linear  figures  could,  when  the  eyes  were  thus 
kept  immovable,  be  perceived  as  solids  at  a  single  flash  of 
the  spark.  But  when  the  figures  were  complicated  photo- 
graphs, many  successive  flashes  were  required  to  grasp 
their  totality. 
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**  How  it  is  interesting,"  he  says,  ''to  find  that,  ahhongli  wa  fcec 
steadily  fixating  the  pin-holes  and  never  aUow  their  combined  image  1 
break  into  two,  we  can,  nevertheless,  before  the  spark  comes,  keep  oi 
attention  Tolnntarily  turned  to  any  particular  portion  we  please  of  tl 
dark  field,  so  as  then,  when  the  spark  comes,  to  reoeiye  an  impireBBk) 
only  from  such  parts  of  the  picture  as  lie  in  this  region.  In  this  lespee 
then,  our  attention  is  quite  independent  of  the  position  and  ^^wim^M 
dation  of  the  eyes,  and  of  any  known  alteration  in  these  organs;  ao 
free  to  direct  itself  by  a  conscious  and  voluntary  effort  upon  any  sdeele 
portion  of  a  dark  and  undifferenced  field  of  view.  This  is  one  of  tb 
most  important  observations  for  a  future  theory  of  attention.**  * 

Hering,  howevery  adds  the  following  detail : 

*'  Whilst  attending  to  the  marginal  object  we  must  always,**  hessyi 
*'  attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  object  directly  fixated.  If  eyen  for 
single  instant  we  let  the  latter  slip  out  of  our  mind,  our  eye  movi 
towards  the  former,  as  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  after-imagi 
produced,  or  by  the  muscular  sounds  heard.  The  case  is  then  ki 
properly  to  be  called  one  of  translocation,  than  one  of  unusually  wid 
dispersion^  of  the  attention,  in  which  dispersion  the  largest  share  sti 
falls  upon  the  thing  directly  looked  at,"  t 

and  consequently  directly  accommodated  for.  Accommods 
tion  exists  here,  then,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  and  without  i 
we  should  lose  a  part  of  our  sense  of  attentive  actiyity.  L 
fact,  the  strain  of  that  activity  (which  is  remarkably  great  h 
the  experiment)  is  due  in  part  to  unusually  strong  contrac 
tions  of  the  muscles  needed  to  keep  the  eyeballs  stilly  whicl 
produce  unwonted  feelings  of  pressure  in  those  organs. 

2.  But  if  the  peripheral  part  of  the  picture  in  this  ex 
periment  be  not  physically  accommodated  for,  what  is  mean 
by  its  sharing  our  attention?  What  happens  when  wi 
'  distribute '  or  '  disperse  '  the  latter  upon  a  thing  for  whicl 
we  remain  unwilling  to  *  adjust '  ?'  This  leads  us  to  tha 
second  feature  in  the  process,  the  '  ideational  preparation 
of  which  we  spoke.  The  effort  to  attend  to  the  margina 
region  of  the  picture  consists  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  th 
effort  to  form  as  clear  an  idea  as  is  possible  of  what  is  ther 
portrayed.  The  idea  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  sensatioi 
and  make  it  more  distinct.  It  comes  with  effort,  and  sue! 
a  mode  of  coming  is  the  remaining  part  of  what  we  know  ai 

•  Pbysiol.  Optik.  p.  741. 

t  Hermann's  Handbuch,  in.  i.  648. 
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oar  attention's  ^  strain '  under  the  oircumstanoes.  Let  us 
show  how  uniyersally  present  in  our  aots  of  attention  this 
reinforcing  imagination,  this  inward  reproduction,  this  an- 
ticipatory thinking  of  the  thing  we  attend  to,  is. 

It  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  present  when  the  atten- 
tion is  of  the  intellectual  variety,  for  the  thing  attended  to 
then  is  nothing  but  an  idea,  an  inward  reproduction  or  con- 
ception. If  then  we  prove  ideal  construction  of  the  object 
to  be  present  in  senaorial  attention,  it  will  be  present  every- 
where. When,  however,  sensorial  attention  is  at  its  height, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  percept  comes  from 
without  and  how  much  from  within ;  but  if  we  find  that  the 
preparation  we  make  for  it  always  partiy  consists  of  the 
creation  of  an  imaginary  duplicate  of  the  object  in  the  mind, 
which  shall  stand  ready  to  receive  the  outward  impression 
as  if  in  a  matrix,  that  will  be  quite  enough  to  establish  the 
point  in  dispute. 

In  Wundt's  and  Exner's  experiments  quoted  above,  the 
lying  in  wait  for  the  impressions,  and  the  preparation  to 
react,  consist  of  nothing  but  the  anticipatory  imagination 
of  what  the  impressions  or  the  reactions  are  to  be.  Where 
the  stimulus  is  unknown  and  the  reaction  undetermined, 
time  is  lost,  because  no  stable  image  can  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  formed  in  advance.  But  where  both  nature 
and  time  of  signal  and  reaction  are  foretold,  so  completely 
does  the  expectant  attention  consist  in  premonitory  imagina- 
tion that,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  341,  note,  373,  377),  it  may 
mimic  the  intensity  of  reality,  or  at  any  rate  produce 
reality's  motor  effects.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Wundt's 
and  Exner's  pages  of  description  and  not  to  interpret  the 
*Apperc^tion '  and  *  Spannung '  and  other  terms  as  equiva- 
lents of  imagination.  With  Wundt,  in  particular,  the  word 
Apperception  (which  he  sets  great  store  by)  is  quite  inter- 
changeable with  both  imagination  and  attention.  All  three 
are  names  for  the  excitement  from  within  of  ideational 
brain-centres,  for  which  Mr.  Lewes's  name  of  preperoqpUon 
seems  the  best  possible  designation. 

Where  the  impression  to  be  caught  is  very  weak,  the 
way  not  to  miss  it  is  to  sharpen  our  attention  for  it  by  pre- 
liminary contact  with  it  in  a  stronger  form. 


parcuoLoor. 

"It  we  wish  to  bcgia  to  observe  overlones,  it  is  advisable,; 
before  the  sound  which  is  ti>  be  analyzed,  to  sound  very  softly  the  I 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  .  .  .  The  piano  and  hannoniunt  are  i 
fitted  for  this  use,  as  both  give  overtones  that  are  strong.  Slrik*  n 
the  piano  first  the  g'  [of  a  certain  musical  example  previonslj  givci 
the  text];  then,  when  its  vibmtions  have  objectively  ceased,  stl 
powerfully  the  note  c,  in  whoso  sound  g'  is  the  third  overtone,  andk 
your  attention  steadily  bent  upon  the  pitch  of  the  jost  board  g" ; 
will  now  hear  this  tone  sounding  in  the  midst  of  the  e.  ...  It 
place  the  resonntor  which  corresponds  to  a  certain  overtone,  for 
ample  I/' of  the  sound  c,  against  your  ear,  nod  then  make  the  ool 
sound,  you  will  hear  g'  much  strengthened  by  Iho  n'aonator.  .  ,  .  ' 
strengthening  by  the  resonator  can  be  used  to  make  the  naked 
attentive  to  the  sound  which  it  is  to  catch.  For  when  the 
is  gradually  removed,  the  g'  grows  weaker ;  but  the 
directed  to  it,  holds  il  now  more  easily  fast,  and  the  observer  het 
tone  g"  now  in  the  natural  unaltered  sound  of  the  not«  with  his  ui 


.  experiences  of  this  sort,  em 


Wimdt,  Gommentuig  t 
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"  on  carefully  observing,  one  will  always  find  tliat  one  tries 
recall  the  image  in  memory  of  the  tone  to  be  heard,  and  that  th«n  i 
hoars  it  in  the  total  sound.    The  same  thing  is  to  bo  noticed  in  i 

fugitive  visual  impressions.     Illuminate  a  drawing  by  electric  _, 

separated  by  considemblu  intervals,  and  after  the  llrst,  and  often  af^ 
the  second  and  third  spark,  hardly  anything  will  be  recognised.    B| 
the  confused  image  is  held  fast  in  memory  ;  each  suooeaaive  iUi 
completes  it ;  and  so  at  last  we  attain  to  a  clearer  perception. 
primary  motive  to  this  inward  activity  proceeds  usually  from  the 
impression  itself.     We  hear  a  sound  in  which,  from  certain  assc 
we  suspect  a  certain  overtone  ;  the  next  thing  is  to  recall  the 
in  memory  ;  and  finally  we  catch  it  in  the  sound  we  hear.     Oi 
we  see  some  mineral  substance  we  have  met  before  ;  the  impi 
awakens  the  memory-image,  which  again  more  or  less  completely 
with  the  impression  itself.     In  this  way  every  idea  takes  a  certain 
to  penetrate  to  the  focus  of  consciousness.     And  during  this  time 
always  find  in  ourselves  the  peeuliar  fueling  of  attention. 
phenomena  showthat  an  adaptation  of  attention  to  the  impresaian 
place.     The  surprise  which  unexpected  impressions  gii 
tially  to  the  fact  that  our  attention,  at  the  moment  when  the  impi 
occurs,  is  not  accommodated  for  It.     The  accommodation  itself  is  of 
double  sort,  relating  as  it  does  to  the  intensity  as  well  as  to  the  qi 
of  the  stimulus.     Different  qualities  of  impression  require 
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■dnptatlonB.    And  vre  remark  that  our  feeling  of  the  strain  of  our 
Inward  attontivuness  incrouace  with  every  increase  in  tho  atrenj^th  of 

the  impressions  on  whose  perception  we  arc  intent."  * 

The  Dbturul  way  of  conceiving  all  this  is  under  the  sym- 
bolic form  of  a  brain-cell  played  upon  from  two  directions. 
Whilst  the  object  eicites  it  from  without,  other  brain-cells, 
or  perhaps  spiritual  forces,  arouse  it  from  within.  The  latter 
influence  is  the  '  adaptation  of  the  attention.'  Tlw  plenary 
energy  of  the  bratJi-cfU  demands  the  co-operation  of  both  /ac- 
tors :  not  when  merely  present,  but  when  both  present  and 
attended  to,  is  the  object  fully  perceived. 

A  few  additional  experiences  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 
Helmholtz,  for  instance,  adds  this  observation  to  the  pas- 
sage we  quoted  a.  while  ago  concerning  the  stereoscopio 
pictnreB  lit  by  the  electric  spark. 

"  These  eiperimenta,"  ho  says,  '•  are  interesting  as  rogards  the  part 
which  attention  plays  in  the  matter  of  double  images.  .  .  .  For  in 
pictures  so  simple  that  it  is  relatively  difficult  for  me  to  see  them  double, 
I  can  succeed  in  seeing  them  double,  even  when  the  illumination  is  only 
Instant  an  eons,  the  moment  I  strive  to  imagine  in  a  litiely  way  /tow 
they  ought  then  to  look.  The  influence  of  attention  is  here  pure  ;  for 
all  eye  movements  are  shut  out. "f 

In  another  place  X  the  same  writer  says : 

''  Vhen  I  have  before  my  eyes  a  pair  of  stcreoscopio  drawings  which 
«re  hard  to  eombine,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  lines  and  points  that 
oorrespond,  to  cover  each  other,  and  with  every  little  motion  of  the  eyes 
ttw;  glide  apart.  But  if  I  c/iance  to  gain  a  litelg  mental  image  (An- 
StAauung.ihild)  of  the  represented  solid  form  (a  thing  that  often  occurs 
by  Inoby  chance),  I  then  move  my  two  eyes  with  perfect  certainty  over 
the  flgure  without  the  picture  scpiirating  again." 

Again,  writing  of  retinal  rivalry,  Helmholtz  says : 

"  It  is  not  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  sensations,  but  depends 
on  onr  fixing  or  failing  to  Hx  the  attention.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  phenomenon  so  well  fitted  for  the  study  of  the  causes  which  are 
capable  of  determining  the  atl«ntlon.  It  is  not  enough  to  form  the 
oonsoious  intention  of  seeing  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other ; 
we  must  form  as  dear  a  notion  as  poMibU  nf  what  we  expect  to  we. 
Th«n  it  vHll  aiiuaUy  appear."  g 


•Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  2O0. 
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In  figures  37  and  38,  where  the  reanlt  ia 
we  can  make  the  change  from  one  apparent 
the  other  by  imagining  strongly  in  advance  the 
^ish  to  see.  Similarly  in  thoi^e  puzzles  where  certain  lin 
in  a  picture  form  by  their  combination  an  object  that  hi 
no  connection  with  what  the  picture  ostensibly  repreBenl 
or  indeed  in  every  case  where  an  object  ia  inconapicnoi 
and  hard  to  discern  from  the  background ;  we  may  not  1 


able  to  Bee  it  for  a  long  time ;  but,  having  once  seen  it,  1 
can  attend  to  it  again  wheDsver  we  like,  on  account  of  tl 
mental  duplicate  of  it  which  our  imagination  now  bears. 
the  meaningless  French  words  'pas  de  Ueu  Bhi'tie  que  W)u> 
who  can  recognize  immediately  the  English  '  paddle  yot 
own  canoe '  ?  *  But  who  that  has  once  noticed  the  identit 
can  fail  to  have  it  arrest  his  attention  again?  When  watd 
ing  for  the  distant  clock  to  strike,  our  mind  is  ao  filled  wil 
its  image  that  at  every  moment  we  think  we  hear  the  longei 
for  or  dreaded  sound.  So  of  an  awaited  footstep.  Ever 
stir  in  the  wood  is  for  the  hunter  his  game  ;  for  the  fagi 
tive  his  pursuers.  Every  bonnet  in  the  street  is  momeaf 
arily  taken  by  the  lover  to  enshroud  the  head  of  his  idol 
The  image  in  the  mind  is  the  attention ;  the  •preperc^in 
aa  Mr.  Lewes  calls  it,  ia  half  of  the  perception  of  the  lookej 
for  thing,  t 

"  Similarly  In  Ihe  verses  whfrh  some  one  tried  In  puzile  me  with  1 
other  <lHy:   "  Out  n'a  beau  dit,  griitabol  dil,  nidn  benu  ditrlltt" 

1 1  c«niiat  refrain  from  rI^fer^i^g  in  n  note  to  itn  nddltlonnl 
laiUuiced  by  LoUe  fa  Ula  MsdUinisehe  Psjcbologle  §  431,  altliottKli 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  have  no  e jes  but  for  those 
aspects  of  things  which  they  have  already  been  taught  to 
discern.  Any  one  of  us  can  notice  a  phenomenon  after  it 
has  once  been  pointed  out,  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
could  ever  have  discovered  for  himself.  Even  in  poetry 
and  the  arts,  some  one  has  to  come  and  tell  us  what  aspecte 
we  may  single  out,  and  what  effects  we  may  admire,  before 
our  sBsthetic  nature  can  *  dilate '  to  its  full  extent  and  neyer  * 
*  with  the  wrong  emotion.'  In  kindergarten  instruction  one 
of  the  exercises  is  to  make  the  children  see  how  many 
features  they  can  point  out  in  such  an  object  as  a  flower  or 


not  aattsfled  with  the  exp1aDation»  fatigue  of  the  seDse^rgan,  which  he 
giyes.  *'  In  quietly  lying  and  contemplating  a  wall-paper  pattern,  somo- 
times  it  \b  the  ground,  sometimes  the  design,  which  is  clearer  and  conse- 
quently comes  nearer.  .  .  .  Arabesques  of  monochromic  many-convoluted 
lines  now  strike  us  as  composed  of  one,  now  of  another  connected  linear 
system,  and  all  without  any  intention  on  our  part.  [This  is  beautifully 
seen  in  Moorish  patterns ;  but  a  simple  diagram  like  Fig.  89  also  shows  it 
well.  We  see  it  sometimes  as  two 
large  triangles  superposed,  some- 
times as  a  hexagon  with  angles 
spanning  its  sides,  sometimes  as  six 
small  triangles  stuck  together  at 
their  comers.]  .  .  .  Often  it  hap- 
pens in  revery  that  when  we  stare 
at  a  picture,  suddenly  some  one  of 
its  features  will  be  lit  up  with  es- 
pecial clearness,  although  neither 
Its  optical  character  nor  its  mean- 
ing discloses  any  motive  for  such 
an  arousal  of  the  attention.  .  .  . 
To  one  in  process  of  becoming 
drowsy  the  surroundings  alter- 
nately fade  into  darkness  and 
abruptly  brighten  up.  The  talk  of 
the  bystanders  seems  now  to  come  ^'®'  ^ 

ttom  indefinite  distances:  but  at  the  next  moment  it  startles  us  by 
Its  threateninjgc  loudness  at  our  very  ear,"  etc.  These  variations,  which 
ereryone  will  have  noticed,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  easily  explicable  by  the 
Tery  unstable  equilibrium  of  our  ideational  centres,  of  which  constant 
change  is  the  law.  We  conceive  one  set  of  lines  as  object,  the  other  as 
background,  and  forthwith  the  first  set  becomes  the  set  we  tee.  There 
need  be  no  iogiaU  motive  for  the  conceptual  change,  the  irradiatioDS  of 
bndn-tracis  by  each  other,  according  to  accidents  of  nutrition, '  like  sparks 
in  burot-up  paper,'  suflSce.  The  changes  during  drowsiness  are  still  moie 
obviously  due  to  this  cause. 
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a  staffed  bird.  They  readily  uame  the  features  thej  kno 
already,  such  aa  leaves,  tail,  bill,  feet.  But  they  may  loc 
for  hours  without  dititinguiBhiug  nostrils,  claws,  scales,  et< 
until  their  attention  is  called  to  these  details ;  thereafte 
however,  they  see  them  every  time.  In  short,  the  on 
things  which  loe  commonly  see  are  those  which  we  prepercei§ 
and  the  ouly  things  which  we  preperceive  are  those  whii 
'  have  been  labelled  for  us,  and  the  labels  stamped  into  at 
mind.  If  we  lost  our  stook  of  labels  we  should  be  intelled 
ually  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 

■ 
Organic  adjustment,  then,  and  ideational  preparation) 
preperceptiou  are  concerned  in  all  attentive  acts.  Auinterefl 
ing  theory  in  defended  by  no  less  authorities  than  Professoi 
Bain  *  and  Ribot,t  and  still  more  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  ] 
Lange,:^  who  will  have  it  that  the  ideational  preparatic 
itself  is  a  consequence  of  muscular  adj'^stment,  so  that  tl 
latter  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the  attentive   procei 
throughout     This   at  least  is  what  the  theory   of   thel 
authors  practically  amounts  to,  though  the  former  two  d 
not  state  it  iu  just  these  terms.     The  proof  consists   in  tlM| 
exhibition  of  cases  of  intellectual  attention  which  organiil 
adjustment  accompanies,  or  of  objects  in  thinking  which  M 
have  to  execute  a  movement.     Thus  Lange  says  that  whsa 
he  tries  to  imagine  a  certain  colored  circle,  he  finds  himself 
first  making  with  his  eyes  the  movement  to  which  the  ciri 
corresponds,  and  then  imagining  the  color,  etc.,  as  a 
quence  of  the  movement. 

"Let  my  reader,"  he  adds,  "close  his  eyesnnd  think  of  anextendsd 
object,  for  instance  a  pencil.  Ha  will  easily  notice  that  he  first  makM 
a  Blight  movement  [of  the  eyes]  corresponding  lo  the  straight  line,  xai 
that  ho  often  gets  a  weak  feeling  of  innervntinn  of  the  hand  as  if  toniA 
ing  the  pencil's  surface.  60,  in  thinkinj;  of  a.  certain  sonnd,  we  ti 
towards  its  direction  or  repeat  muEcnlarly  its  rhythm,  or  articolate 
imitation  of  it "  g 


•  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  8d  ed.  p,  87a 
f  Paychologie  de  I'Attention  {18891,  p.  32  ff. 
t  PhiloBOphlsche  Btiidicn.  tv.  413 11. 
g  Sec  Lnnge.  toe.  cU.  p.  417.  for  another  proof  of  bli>  /lew,  drawn  fraq 
the  pbenomeooti  of  retinal  rivalry. 
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Bnt  it  is  one  thing  to  point  out  the  presence  of  masoa- 
lar  contractioDB  as  constant  concomitants  of  our  thoughts, 
and  auotheT  tiling  to  saj,  with  Herr  Lange,  that  thought  is 
made  -posmkAe  by  muscular  contraction  alone.  It  may  well 
be  that  where  the  object  of  thought  cousiats  of  two  parts, 
one  perceived  by  movement  and  another  not,  the  part  per- 
ceived by  movement  is  habitually  called  up  first  and  fixed 
in  the  mind  by  the  movement's  esecntiou,  whilst  the  other 
part  comes  secondarily  as  the  movement's  mere  associate. 
But  even  were  this  the  rule  with  all  men  (which  I  doubt*), 
it  would  only  be  a  practical  habit,  not  an  ultimate  uecessity. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we  shall  learn  that  movements 
themselves  are  results  of  images  coming  before  the  mind, 
images  sometimes  of  feelings  in  the  moving  part,  some- 
times of  the  movement's  effects  on  eye  and  ear,  and  some- 
times (if  the  movement  be  originally  reflex  or  instinctive), 
of  its  natural  stimulus  or  exciting  cause.  It  is,  in  truth, 
contrary  to  all  wider  and  deeper  analogies  to  deny  that  any 
quality  of  feeling  whatever  can  directly  rise  up  in  the  form 
of  an  idea,  and  to  assert  that  only  ideas  of  movement  can 
call  other  ideas  to  the  mind. 

So  much  for  adjustment  and  pre  perception.  The  only 
third  process  I  can  think  of  as  always  present  is  the  inhibi- 
tion of  irrelevant  movements  and  ideas.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  featnre  incidental  to  voluntary  attention  rather 
than  the  essential  feature  of  attention  at  large.t  and  need 

*  Huij  of  my  students  have  nt  my  request  cxperimenled  with  Imiigined 
letters  of  Iho  alpbubet  and  ByllublGB,  and  they  lell  ini'  tlial  llipy  cad  see 
tbvm  fnwardly  as  total  colored  pictures  witliout  following  Ibrlr  oullInH 
wltli  the  eye.  1  am  myself  a  bad  visualfEcr,  and  make  moveineuis  all  ibe 
while. — M.  L.  Marlliler,  In  nn  article  of  emlacnt  introspcfllve  power  wblch 
appeared  after  my  text  was  written  (Rcmarqnes  sur  le  MtotDlsme  de  I'At- 
teotloD.  Id  Revue  Pbilosophiquc.  vol,  ixvn.  p.  066).  baa  contended  against 
RIbot  and  otfaera  for  the  do  a -dependence  of  sensory  upon  motor  Images  In 
their  relations  to  ntteotion.    I  am  glad  to  cite  him  aa  an  ally. 

t  Hn.  Ferrier(Fiincllonsoftbe  Brain.  §§102-8)  and  Obersleiner (Brain. 
I,  430  S, )  treat  !l  as  the  esseotliil  (eiiture.  The  author  whoso  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  by  far  Cbe  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  is  Prof.  O.  E. 
MDller,  whose  tittle  work  Zur  Theorie  der  slnnllchen  Aufmerksamkeit, 
Inaaguraldtseerlatiou,  Leipzig.  Bdelmann  (1874?).  Is  for  teaming  and 
KUteneas  a  model  of  what  a  monograph  should  l>e.  I  should  llice  to  have 
I   quoted  from  It,  but  IheOermaDismof  its  composIlloDmakeaquotallon  quite 
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not  concern  us  particularly  now.  Noting  merely  the  inl 
mate  connection  which  our  account  ao  far  eBtabliahes  bf 
tween  attention,  on  the  one  hand,  and  imagination,  discrin 
ination,  and  memory,  on  the  other,  let  us  draw  a  coaple 
practical  inferences,  and  then  pass  to  the  more  specnlatil 
problem  that  remains. 

The    practical    inferences     are    pedagogic.      First, 
ttretigthen  attention  in  children  who  care  nothing  for  the  sal 
ject  they  are  studying  and  let  their  wita  go  wool-gatherin| 

The  interest  here  must  be  'derived'  from  something 
the  teacher  associates  with  the  task,  a  reward  or  a  punisli 
ment  if  nothing  less  external  comes  to  mind.  Prof.  Biba 
says: 

"  A  child  refuses  to  read;  he  is  incapable  of  keeping  his  mind 
on  the  letters,  which  have  no  attraction  for  him;  but  lie  looks  with  tnH, 
it}'  ufton  the  pictures  contaiued  iu  a  book.  '  What  do  they  mean  t  * 
aaka.  The  father  replies:  '  When  you  can  read,  the  book  will  tell  foi 
After  several  colloquies  like  this,  the  child  resigns  himself  and  falls 
work,  first  slsckly,  then  the  habit  grows,  and  finally  be  shows  an  ard 
which  has  to  be  restrained.  This  is  a  case  of  the  genesis  of  volanta^ 
atteutiou.  An  artificial  and  indirect  desire  has  to  he  graftod  on  a  naU 
ral  and  direct  one.  Reading  has  no  immediate  attractiveness,  bat 
has  a  borrowed  one,  and  that  b  enough.  The  child  is  caught  in  t 
wheelwork,  the  first  step  is  made." 

I  take  another  example,  from  M.  B.  Perez :  * 

"A  child  of  six  years,  habitually  prone  to  mind -wandering,  i 
down  one  day  to  the  piano  of  his  own  accord  to  repeat  an  air  by  whid 
his  mother  had  been  charmed.  His  exercises  It^ted  an  hour.  Tbu 
same  child  at  the  age  of  seven,  seeing  his  brother  busy  with  tasks  la'l 
vacation,  went  and  sat  at  his  father's  desk.  '  What  are  you  doing  there  t*J 
his  nurse  said,  surprised  at  so  finding  bim.  'I  am,' said  the  chlld,r 
'learning  a  page  of  Oermau;  it  isn't  very  amusing,  but  it  is  (or  aBli 
agreeable  surprise  to  mamma.'  "  | 

Here,  again,  a  birth  of  voluntary  attention,  grafted  this  | 
time  on  a  sympathetic  instead  of  a  selfish  sentiment  lilu 
that  of  the  first  example.     The  piano,  the  German,  awakea' 

Impossible.  See  also  G.  H  Lewes  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  Sd  Berie^  | 
Prob.  a,  chap.  10.  O  M.  Schneider.  Der  Dienscbllche  WlUe.  394  ft., 
B.;  C.  Btumpf:  Tonpsychologle,  i.  67-76.  W,  B  Carpenier:  Mental  Phy*J 
ology.cbap.  3;  Cappte  la  'Brain,'  July  ISSBCbypeminis-Uieory),  J.SuUyJ 
In    Brain,'  Oct.  1890. 

"  L'£lDfanl  de  trols  &  sept  Aus,  p.  108, 
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no  spontaneous  attention ;  but  thej  arouse  and  maintain  it 
by  borrowing  a  foroe  from  elsewhere.* 

Second,  take  that  mind-wandering  which  at  a  later  age 
may  trouble  us  whilst  reeding  or  liaiening  to  a  diacourae.  If 
attention  be  the  reproduction  of  the  sensation  from  within, 
the  habit  of  reading  not  merely  with  the  eye,  and  of  listen- 
ing not  merely  with  the  ear,  but  of  articulating  to  one's  self 
the  words  seen  or  heard,  ought  to  deepen  one's  attention  to 
the  latter.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  the  case.  I  can 
keep  my  wandering  mind  a  great  deal  more  closely  upon  a 
conyersation  or  a  lecture  if  I  actively  re-echo  to  myself  the 
words  than  if  I  simply  hear  them ;  and  I  find  a  number  of 
my  students  who  report  benefit  from  yoluntarily  adopting 
a  similar  course.! 

Second,  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
doss  must  knit  his  novdties  on  to  things  of  which  they  already 
have  preperoeptions.  The  old  and  familiar  is  readily  at- 
tended to  by  the  mind  and  helps  to  hold  in  turn  the  new, 
forming,  in  Herbartian  phraseology,  an  *  Apperceptions' 
masse '  for  ii  Of  course  it  is  in  every  case  a  yery  delicate 
problem  to  know  what  'Apperceptionsmasse'  to  use. 
Psychology  can  only  lay  down  the  general  rule. 

18  VOLXTNTABY  ATTBNTION  A  BBSUlaTANT  OB  A  FOBGBf 

When,  a  few  pages  back,  I  symbolized  the  *  ideational 
preparation'  element  in  attention  by  a  brain-cell  played 
upon  from  within,  I  added  '  by  other  brain-cells,  or  by 
some  spiritual  force,'  without  deciding  which.  The  ques- 
tion *  which?'  is  one  of  those  central  psychologic  mys- 
teries which  part  the  schools.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
turnings  of  our  attention  form  the  nucleus  of  our  inner 
self;  when  we  see  (as  in  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we 
shall  see)  that  yolition  is  nothing  but  attention ;  when  we 
belieye  that  our  autonomy  in  the  midst  of  nature  dependa 
on  our  not  being  pure  effect,  but  a  cause, — 

Prindpium  quoddam  quodfaHfoBdera  rumpat, 
A  infUiiio  ne  eauiom  eauia  96quatur — 

*  PftjTchelogrie  de  I'AtteDtion,  p.  68. 

t  Repetition  of  this  sort  does  not  confer  intM(fenm  of  what  is  Mid,  it  oo^ 
kaepe  the  mind  from  wandering  into  other  channels.  The  intelligenos 
■ometimet  oomca  in  beats,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  aentenoea,  or  in  the 
of  worda  which  were  mere  words  until  then.    See  aboTe,  p.  8S1. 
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we  roast  admit  that  the  questioD  whether  attentioQ  iovolv 
such  &  principle  of  spiritual  activity  or  not  is  metaphjsica 
as  well  as  psychological,  and  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  paioi 
we  can  bestow  on  its  solotion.  It  is  in  fact  the  pivota 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  very  hinge  on  which  ooi 
pivtare  of  the  world  shall  swing  from  materialism,  fatalism 
monism,  towards  spiritualiBm,  freedom,  ploralism, — or  else 
the  other  way. 

It  goes  back  to  the  automaton-theory.     If  feeling  is  ai 
inert  accompaniment,  then  of  course  the  brain-cell  can  be 
played  upon  only  by  other  brain-cells,  and  the  attentioi 
which  we  give  at  any  time  to  any  snbject,  whether  in  tba 
form  of  sensory  adaptation  or  of   '  pre  perception,'  is   tfat 
fatally  predetermined  eff'ect  of  exclusively  material  laws 
If,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  which  coexists  with  th> 
brain-cells'  activity  reacts  dynamically  upon  that  activitfj 
furthering  or  checking  it,  then  the  attention  is  in  part,  ■! 
least,  a  cause.     It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  of  coarSBJ 
that  this  reactive  feeling  should  be  'free'  in  the  sense 
having  its  amount  and  direction  undetermined  in  advam 
for  it  might  very  well  be  predetermined  in  all  these 
ticulars.     If  it  were  so,  our  attention   would  not  be 
teriaUy   determined,   nor  yet   would   it   be   '  free '   in 
sense  of  being  spontaneous  or  unpredictable  in  adrani 
The  question  is  of  conrae  a  purely  speculative  one,  for 
have  no  means  of  objectively  ascertaining  whether  our  ft 
ings  react  on  our  nerve-processes  or  not ;  and  those 
answer  the  question  in  either  way  do  so  in  consequem 
of  general  analogies  and  presumptions  draft'n  from  othei 
fields.     As  mere  conceptions,  the  effect-theory  and  the 
theory  of  attention  are  equally  clear ;  aud  whoever  affirml 
either  conception  to  be  true  must  do  so  on  metaphysical  oq 
universal  rather  than  ou  scientific  or  particular  grounda. 

As  regards  immediate  sensorial  aiteniion  hardly  any  oaA 
is  tempted  to  regard   it  as  anything  but  an  effect*     Wl 


*  TLe  reader  will  please  observe  ihat  I  am  saying  all  that  can  p< 
be  said  In  favor  of  the  eSect'tbeory,  since,  IncliDiiig  as  1  do  mjrself  to  tbi 
cause-theory.  1  do  not  want  lo  undervalue  the  enemy.    As  a  matter 
fsct,  one   might  begin  to   take   one's  aland  against   the  effect  theory 
the  outset,  with  the  phenomeuon  of  inimediuie  sensorial  attention.    On) 
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ore  '  evolved  'so  aa  to  reepoDd  to  special  Btimuli  bj  ajiecial 
Accommodative  acta  which  produce  clear  perceptinua  on 
the  oue  hand  in  us,  and  on  the  other  haud  such  fevliaga  of 
inner  activity  as  were  above  described.  The  accomraoda- 
tioti  and  the  resultant  feeling  art  the  attention.  We  dou't 
bestow  it,  the  object  draws  it  from  ua  The  object  has  the 
imtiative,  not  the  mind. 

Derived  attention,  where  there  is  no  volwUary  effort,  aeems 
also  mast  piauaibly  to  be  a  mere  effect.  The  object  again 
takes  the  initiative  and  draws  our  attention  to  itself,  not 
by  reason  of  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  it  is 
connected  with  some  other  interesting  thing.  Its  brain- 
process  is  connected  with  another  that  is  either  excited,  or 
tending  to  be  excited,  and  the  liability  to  share  the  excite- 
ment and  become  aroused  is  the  liability  to  'preperceptiou' 
in  which  the  attention  consists.  If  I  have  received  an 
insult,  I  may  not  be  actively  thinking  of  it  all  the  time,  yet 
the  thought  of  it  is  in  such  a  state  of  heightened  irrita- 
bility, that  the  place  where  I  received  it  or  the  man  who 
inflicted  it  cauuot  be  mentioned  in  my  henring  withont  my 
attention  bounding,  as  it  were,  in  that  direction,  as  the  im- 
ftginatiou  of  the  whole  transaction  revives.  Where  such  a 
Btirring-up  occurs,  organic  adjustment  must  exist  as  well, 
and  the  ideas  must  innervate  to  some  degree  the  muscles. 
ThoB  the  whole  process  of  involuntary  derived  attention  is 

miglit  say  that  atlentlon  causes  the  movomenU  of  HdjusImeDl  of  Iho  CfM, 
tor  eiBinple.  and  in  uot  merely  tbeir  effect.  Ilerliig  wrilca  niottt  emphati' 
cklly  to  UiUeflect :  "  The  mo?ctacDU  from  one  poiat  of  Hxalion  Inanotber 
are  occuloued  and  regulalvil  by  the  changes  of  place  of  llie  altentfon. 
Wbeo  an  object,  soeo  at  Qrsl  iodlrecily.  draws  our  atteDtlon  to  Unclf,  Ibe 
corresponding  niovi^ment  of  the  eye  follows  witbniil  fiinher  ndo,  as  a  con- 
MqueDceof  IbealteDlioii'ii  mignilion  iind  of  our  effort  lo  mahe  tlio  object 
diatlact.  The  wandering  of  the  altculion  entails  that  of  tbc  Qxallnn  point. 
Before  its  movement  bcglna,  lis  goal  is  already  In  conacioumoM  uid 
gruped  by  the  sltcnilon  and  the  location  of  tbU  spot  in  the  total  space 
■eenlawbal  dclennlnea  (be  direi-tlon  and  amount  of  the  movement  of  the 
eye."  (Keruiann's  llandbuch.  p.  934.)  Idonot  here  Itislsl  on  this,  boeaiua 
Uis  bard  to  tell  whether  the  attention  or  the  movement  comes  drat  (Her- 
Ing**  reasons,  pp.  580-6,  also  044-4,  seem  lo  mu  ambiguous),  and  tiecauie, 
svoD  If  the  alloullon  to  the  objeci  does  come  &nl,  It  may  be  a  men.'  effect  of 
sllmulus  and  SModatlon.  Hacb's  theory  thai  the  m'U  to  took  1b  the  spoM- 
fmitng  itttff  may  be  compared  with  Hering's  In  this  ptaoe.  See  Hach^ 
~^trlg«  Kur  Analyse  der  EmpOndungen  (1880),  pp.  69  0. 
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ftcoonoted  for  if  we  grant  that  there  is  Bomething  iutei 
iog  euougli  to  arouse  and  fix  the  thought  of  whatever 
be  connected  with  it  This  tiling  m  the  attention 
carries  with  it  a  vague  sense  of  activity  going  on,  &iu 
acquiescence,  furtherance,  and  adoption,  which  m; 
feel  the  activity  to  be  our  owa 

This  reinforcement  of  ideas  and  impressions  by  the 
existing  contents  of  the  mind  was  what  Herbart 
mind  when  he  gave  the  name  of  apperceptive  attention  to. 
variety  we  describe.  We  easily  see  now  wliy  the  lover's' 
should  be  heard — it  finds  a  nerve-centre  half  ready  in  | 
vance  to  explode.  We  see  how  we  can  attend  to  a  o( 
pardon's  voice  in  the  midst  of  noises  which  pass  onuot 
though  objectively  much  louder  than  the  words  we  hi 
Each  word  is  dovMy  awakened ;  once  from  without  by  l 
lips  of  the  talker,  but  already  before  that  from  within 
the  premonitory  processes  irradiating  from  the  previa 
words,  and  by  the  dim  arousal  of  all  processes  that  i 
connected  with  the  'topic'  of  the  talk.  The  irrelevi 
noises,  on  the  other  hand,  are  awakened  only  once.  Tl 
form  an  unconnected  train.  The  boys  at  school,  inati 
tive  to  the  teacher  except  when  he  begins  an  anecdote,  I 
then  all  pricking  up  their  ears,  are  as  easily  explain 
The  words  of  the  anecdote  shoot  into  association  with  i 
citing  objects  which  react  and  fix  them ;  the  other  words 
not  Similarly  with  the  grammar  heard  by  the  purist  fl 
Herbart's  other  examples  quoted  on  page  il8. 

Even  where  the  attention  is  voluntary,  it  is  possible 
conceive  of  it  as  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause,  a  product 
not  an  agent.  The  things  we  attend  to  come  to  vs  by 
own  laws.  Attention  creates  no  idea  ;  an  idea  must 
be  there  before  we  can  attend  to  it  Attention  only 
and  retains  what  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  bring 
fore  the  footlights '  of  consciousness.  But  the  moment 
admit  this  we  see  that  the  attention  ^r  se,  the /eding  of 
tending  need  no  more  fix  and  retain  the  ideas  than  it 
bring  them.  The  associates  which  bring  them  also  fix  tin 
by  the  interest  which  they  lend.  In  short,  voluntary  ani 
involuntary  attention  may  be  essentially  the  same.  It  ii 
true  that  where  the  ideas  are  intrinsically  very  unwelcoiw 
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mad  the  effort  to  attend  to  them  is  great,  it  seems  to  ns  as 
if  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  effort  were  the  very  cause  by 
which  they  are  held  fast,  and  we  naturally  think  of  the  ef- 
fort as  an  original  force.  In  fact  it  is  only  to  the  ^ort  to 
{tUendf  not  to  the  mere  attending^  that  we  are  seriously 
tempted  to  ascribe  spontaneous  power.  We  think  we  can 
make  more  of  it  ^u«  wiU;  and  the  amount  which  we  make 
does  not  seem  a  fixed  function  of  the  ideas  themselves,  as 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  if  our  effort  were  an  effect 
and  not  a  spiritual  force.  But  even  here  it  is  possible  to 
oonceiye  the  facts  mechanically  and  to  regard  tiie  effort  as 
a  mere  effect 

Effort  is  felt  only  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests 
in  the  mind.  The  idea  A  may  be  intrinsically  exciting  to 
ns.  The  idea  Z  may  derive  its  interest  from  association 
with  some  remoter  good.  A  may  be  our  sweetheart,  Z 
may  be  some  condition  of  our  soul's  salvation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  we  succeed  in  attending  to  Z  at  all  it 
is  always  with  expenditure  of  effort  The '  ideational  prepar- 
aration,'  the  '  preperception '  of  A  keeps  going  on  of  its  own 
accord,  whilst  that  of  Z  needs  incessant  pulses  of  voluntary 
reinforcement — that  is,  we  have  the  feeling  of  voluntary  re- 
inforcement (or  effort)  at  each  successive  moment  in  which 
the  thought  of  Z  flares  brightly  up  in  our  mind.  Dynami- 
cally, however,  that  may  mean  only  this :  that  the  associa- 
tive processes  which  make  Z  triumph  are  really  the 
stronger,  and  in  A's  absence  would  make  us  give  a '  passive ' 
and  unimpeded  attention  to  Z  ;  but,  so  long  as  A  is  present, 
some  of  of  their  force  is  used  to  inhibit  the  processes  con- 
cerned with  A.  Such  inhibition  is  a  partial  neutralization 
of  the  brain-energy  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  fluent  thought  But  what  is  lost  for  thought  is  con- 
Terted  into  feeling,  in  this  case  into  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
effort,  difficulty,  or  strain. 

The  stream  of  our  thought  is  like  a  river.  On  the 
whole  easy  simple  flowing  predominates  in  it,  the  drift  of 
things  is  with  the  pull  of  gravity,  and  effortless  attention 
is  the  rule.  But  at  intervals  an  obstruction,  a  set-back,  a 
log-jam  occurs,  stops  the  current,  creates  an  eddy,  and 
makes  things  temporarily  move  the  other  way.    If  a  real 
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dver  conld  feel,  it  would  feel  these  eddies  And 
places  of  effort.  "  I  am  here  flowing,"  it  would  say,  " 
direction  of  greatest  resistance,  instead  of  flowing,  aa  1 
in  the  direction  of  least.  My  effort  is  what  enables  me  to  j 
form  this  feat."  Beally,  the  eS'ort  would  only  be  a  passivl 
dex  that  the  feat  was  being  performed.  The  agent  would 
the  while  be  the  total  downward  drift  of  the  rest  of  the 
forcing  some,  of  it  upwards  in  this  spot ;  and  although^ 
the  average,  the  direction  of  least  resistance  is  downwai 
that  wonld  be  no  reason  for  its  not  being  upwards 
and  then.  Just  so  with  our  voluntary  acts  of  attenti 
They  are  momentary  arrests,  coupled  with  a  pecaliar  U 
ing,  of  portions  of  the  stream.  But  the  arresting  foa 
instead  of  being  this  peculiar  feeling  itself,  may  be  notU 
but  the  processes  by  which  the  collision  is  produced, 
feeling  of  eflort  may  be  '  an  accompaniment,'  as  Mr.  Bq 
ley  says,  '  more  or  less  superflnous,'  and  no  more  contrilH 
to  the  result  than  the  pain  in  a  man's  finger,  when  a  ~ 
mer  falls  on  it,  contributes  to  the  hammer's  weighi  TI 
the  notion  that  our  effort  in  attending  is  an  original  faco] 
a  force  additional  to  the  others  of  which  brain  and  mi 
are  the  seat,  may  be  an  abject  superstition.  Attention 
have  to  go,  like  many  a  faculty  once  deemed  essential,  li 
many  a  verbal  phantom,  like  many  an  idol  of  the  tribe, 
may  be  an  excrescence  on  Psychology.  No  need  of  it: 
drag  ideas  before  consciousness  or  fix  them,  when  we 
how  perfectly  they  drag  and  fix  each  other  there. 

I  have  stated  the  eflect-theory  as  persuasively  as  I  ci 
It  is  a  clear,  strong,  well-equipped  conception,  and  like 
Buch,  is  fitted  to  carry  conviction,  where  there  is  no 
trary  proof.     The  feeling  of  effort  certainly  may  be  an  iw 
accompaniment  and  not  the  active  element  which  itseenH 
Ko  measurements  are  as  yet  performed  (it  is  safe  to  aa^ 
none  ever  will  be  performed)  which  can  show  that  it  oo]t 
tributes  energy  to  the  result     We  ntay  then  regard  sttan 
tion  as  a  superfluity,  or  a  'Luxus,'  and  dogmatize  agaiu^ 


■P.  n.  Bradley,  "Is  there  a  Speci&l  Activity  of  AtCeutloD  7"  In -HN 
n.  305,  and  Lippa,  QrundtBtsacheD,  chapa.  iv  and  xxix,  have  sUted 
■ImlUrljr. 
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ita  cansftl  fanctlon  with  no  fooUiig  in  our  hearts  but  one  of 
pride  that  we  are  applying  Occam's  razor  to  an  entity  that 
has  multiplied  itself '  beyond  necessity.' 

But  Occam's  razor,  though  a  very  good  rule  of  method, 
is  certainly  no  law  of  nature.  The  laws  of  stimulation  and 
of  association  may  well  bo  indispensable  actors  in  all  at- 
tention's performances,  and  may  even  be  a  good  enough 
'  Btocb-oompany '  to  carry  on  many  performances  without 
aid  ;  and  yet  theymay  at  times  simply  form  the  background 
for  a  '  star- performer,'  who  is  uo  more  their '  inert  accompa- 
niineut '  or  their  '  incidental  product '  than  Hamlet  ia 
Horatio's  and  Ophelia's.  Such  a  star-performer  would  be 
the  voluntary  effort  to  attend,  if  it  were  an  original  psychic 
force.  Nature  vtay,  I  say,  indulge  in  these  compIioatdoDs  ; 
and  the  conception  that  she  has  done  so  in  this  case  is,  I 
think,  just  aa  clear  {if  not  as '  parsimonious '  logically)  as  the 
conception  that  she  has  not.  To  justify  this  assertion,  let 
MS  oak  just  what  (he  effort  to  attend  looM  effect  if  it  were  an 
original  force. 

It  would  deepen  and  prolong  the  stay  in  conaeiousuess 
of  innumerable  ideas  which  else  would  fa^le  more  quickly 
away.  The  delay  thus  gained  might  not  be  more  than  a 
second  in  duration — but  that  second  might  be  criiiail ;  for 
in  the  constaut  rising  and  falling  of  considerations  in  the 
mind,  where  two  associated  systems  of  them  are  nearly  in 
equilibrium  it  is  often  a  matter  of  but  a  second  more  or  less 
of  attention  at  the  outset,  whotlier  one  system  shall  gain 
force  to  occupy  the  field  and  develop  itself,  and  exclude 
the  other,  or  be  excluded  itself  by  the  other.  When  devel- 
oped, it  may  make  us  act;  and  that  act  may  seal  our  doom. 
When  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  Will,  we  shall  see  that 
the  whole  drama  of  the  voluntary  life  hinges  on  the  amount 
of  attention,  slightly  more  or  slightly  less,  which  rival 
motor  ideas  may  receive.  But  tlie  whole  feeling  of  reality, 
the  whole  sting  aud  excitemeutof  our  voluntary  life,  depends 
on  our  sense  that  in  it  things  are  reoBy  being  deddetl  from 
one  moment  to  another,  and  that  it  is  not  the  dull  rattling 
off  of  a  chain  that  was  forged  inuumernble  ages  ago.  This 
appearance,  which  makes  life  and  history  tingle  with  snch 

tragic  zost,   tuny  not  be  hu  illusion.     As  we   grant   to 
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the  adTooate  of  the  mechanical  theory  that  it  may  be  c 
so  he  must  grant  to  us  that  it  may  not.    And  the  lesnll 
two  conceptions  of  possibility  face  to  face  with  no  fa 
definitely  enough  known  to  stand  as  arbiter  between  tht 
Under  these  drcamstances,  one  can  leaye  the  quest 
open  whilst  waiting  for  light,  or  one  can  do  what  meet  sp 
ulative  minds  do,  that  is,  look  to  one's  general  philoBO{ 
to  incline  the  beam.    The  belieyers  in  mechanism  do 
without  hesitation,  and  they  ought  not  to  refuse  a  miwi 
privilege  to  the  believers  in  a  spiritual  force.    I  count  n 
self  among  the  latter,  but  as  my  reasons  are  ethical  tl 
are  hardly  suited  for  introduction  into  a  psychologi 
work.*    The  last  word  of  psychology  here  is  ignorance, 
the  '  forces '  engaged  are  certainly  too  delicate  and  numerc 
to  be  followed  in  detail    Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  strat 
arrogance  with  which  the  wildest  materialistic  speculatic 
persist  in  calling  themselves  '  science,'  it  is  well  to  rec 
just  what  the  reasoning  is,  by  which  the  effect-theory 
attention  is  confirmed.     It  is  an  argument  from  analof 
drawn  from  rivers,  reflex  actions  and  other  material  pi 
nomena  where  no  consciousness  appears  to  exist  at  all,  a 
extended  to  cases  where  consciousness  seems  the  pheno 
enon's  essential  feature.     TTie  consciousness  doesnH  cou 
these  reasoners  say ;  it  doesn't  exist  for  science,  it  is  w 
you  mustn't  think  about  it  at  alL     The  intensely  recklc 
character  of  all  this  needs  no  comment   It  is  making  the  n 
chanical  theory  true  per  fas  avt  ntfas.    For  the  sake  of  tb 
theory  we  make  inductions  from  phenomena  to  others  tb 
are  startlingly  i^nlike  them ;  and  we  assume  that  a  comp 
cation  which  Nature  has  introduced  (the  presence  of  feeli 
and  of  effort,  namely)  is  not  worthy  of  scientific  recogniti< 
at  alL     Such  conduct  may  conceivably  be  wise^  though 
doubt  it ;  but  scientific,  as  contrasted  with  metaphysics 
it  cannot  seriously  be  called,  f 


*  More  will  be  said  of  the  matter  when  we  come  to  the  chapter  oo  1 

WDl. 

t  See.  for  a  defence  of  the  notion  of  inward  activity,  Mr.  James  War 
s«rohiii£  articles  in  '  Hind/  zn.  45  and  564. 
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Haying  8{>ok6n  fnllj  of  attention,  let  me  add  a  word 
about  xnaiiention. 

We  do  not  notice  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  noise  of 
the  city  streets,  or  the  roaring  of  the  brook  near  the 
house;  and  even  the  din  of  a  foundry  or  factory  will 
not  mingle  with  the  thoughts  of  its  workers,  if  they  haY» 
been  there  long  enough.  When  we  first  put  on  spectacles, 
especially  if  they  be  of  certain  curvatures,  the  bright  reflec- 
tions they  give  of  the  windows,  etc.,  mixing  with  the  field 
of  view,  are  very  disturbing.  In  a  few  days  we  ignore  them 
altogether.  Various  entoptic  images,  miMccs  vdUani^^  etc., 
although  constantly  present,  are  hardly  ever  known.  The 
pressure  of  our  clothes  and  shoes,  the  beating  of  our  hearts 
and  arteries,  our  breathing,  certain  steadfast  bodily  pains, 
habitual  odors,  tastes  in  the  mouth,  etc,  are  examples  from 
other  senses,  of  the  same  lapse  into  unconsciousness  of  any 
too  unchanging  content — a  lapse  which  Hobbes  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  well-known  phrase,  **  Semper  idem  eeniUr$ 
ae  non  ^entire  ad  idem  reveriunt" 

The  cause  of  the  unconsciousness  is  certainly  not  the 
mere  blunting  of  the  sense-organs.  Were  the  sensation 
important,  we  should  notice  it  well  enough  ;  and  we  can  at 
any  moment  notice  it  by  expressly  throwing  our  attention 
upon  it,*  provided  it  have  not  become  so  inveterate  that  in- 
attention to  it  is  ingrained  in  our  very  constitution,  as  in  tiia 
case  of  the  muacoe  volitantea  the  double  retinal  images,  eta 
But  even  in  these  cases  artificial  conditions  of  observation 
and  patience  soon  give  us  command  of  the  impression 
which  we  seek.  The  inattentiveness  must  then  be  a  habit 
grounded  on  higher  conditions  than  mere  sensorial  fatigue. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  little  time  will  often  elapee  before  thii 
effort  succeeds.  As  a  child,  I  slept  io  a  nursery  with  a  rery  loud-ticking 
clock,  and  remember  my  astonishment  more  than  once,  on  listening  for  iti 
tick,  to  find  myself  unable  to  catch  it  for  what  seemed  a  long  space  of 
time ;  then  suddenly  it  would  break  into  my  consciousness  with  an  almosi 
itmrtling  loudness. — M.  Delbceuf  somewhere  narrates  how,  sleeping  in  the 
country  near  a  mill-dam,  he  woke  in  the  night  and  thought  the  water  had 
ceased  to  flow,  but  on  looking  out  of  the  open  window  saw  it  flowing  in  X\^ 
■Mxmllght,  and  then  heard  it  too. 
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HelmhoUz  has  formalated  a  general  law  of  inaUentk 
which  we  shall  have  to  stndy  in  the  next  chapter  bi 
one.  Helmholtz'a  law  ia  that  we  leave  all  impressioiw  ai 
noticed  which  are  valnelesa  to  ua  as  aigns  hj  which  to  di 
crimitiaie  things.  At  moat  anch  impressiona  fase  with  tbei 
coDsorta  into  an  aggregate  effect.  The  upper  partial  tona 
which  make  linman  voices  differ  make  them  differ  as  whola 
only — we  cannot  dissociate  the  tones  themselves.  Th 
odors  which  form  integral  parts  of  the  characteristic  task 
of  certain  sabstances,  meat,  fish,  cheese,  butter,  wine,  A 
not  come  aa  odors  to  our  attention.  The  varions  aascolo 
and  tactile  feelings  that  make  np  the  perception  of  tbi 
attributes  '  wet," '  elastic,' '  doughy,'  etc,  are  not  singled  oal 
separately  for  what  they  are.  And  all  this  is  due  to  lui  in- 
veterate habit  we  have  contracted,  of  passing  from  tfaen 
immediately  to  their  import  and  letting  their  aubstaotiTa 
nature  alone.  They  have  formed  connections  in  the  mind 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  break  ;  they  are  constitnents  ol 
processes  which  it  is  hard  to  arrest,  and  which  differ  alto> 
gether  from  what  the  processes  of  catching  the  attentioB 
would  be.  In  the  cases  Helmholtz  has  in  mind,  not  onlX' 
we  but  oar  ancestors  have  formed  these  habits.  In  tlwi 
cases  we  started  from,  however,  of  the  mill-wheel, 
spectacles,  the  factory,  din,  the  tight  shoes,  etc.,  the  1 
of  inattention  are  more  recent,  and  the  manner  of  thiq 
geneaia  seems  susceptible,  hypothetically  at  least,  of  1 
traced. 

How  can  impressions  that  are  not  needed  by  the  intfl 
lect  be  thus  shunted  off  from  all  relation  to  the  rest  a 
consciousness  ?     Professor  G.  R  Miiller  has  made  a  plai 
ble  reply  to  this   question,  and   moat  of  what  follows  ilj 
borrowed  from  him.*     He  begins  with  the  fact  that 

"  WhcD  we  first  come  out  of  a  mill  or  factory,  in  which  we  have  r 
mained  long  eoongh  to  get  wonted  to  the  noise,  we  feet  as  if  somethii^ 
were  lacking.  Our  total  feeling  of  existence  is  different  from  what  I 
was  when  we  were  in  the  mill.  ...  A  friend  writes  to  me :  'I  hare  b 
toy  room  n  little  clock  which  does  not  run  quite  twenty-four  boon  w 
out  winding.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  often  stops.  So  soon  a 
happens,  I  notice  it,  whereas  I  natuially  fail  to  notice  it  when  j 

■  Zur  Tbeorie  d.  sionl.  Autmerkaamkcll,  p.  1S8  foU. 
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hen  this  first  began  to  h&ppeo,  thero  was  this  modiQcation  :  I  Bud- 
dy felt  an  undefloed  une&ainoBs  or  aortof  void,  without  buing  able  to 
t  was  the  matter ;  and  only  after  some  ooosideration  did  I  find 

Q  the  stopping  of  tbu  clock.'  " 

That  the  stopping  of  an  unfelt  atimulua  may  itself  be 
l3t  is  a  well-knowQ  fact :  the  sleeper  in  chaich  who  wakes 
pien  the  sermon  ends ;  the  miller  who  does  the  same  wheo 
■  wheel  stands  still,  are  stock  examples.  Now  (since 
rerj  impression  falling  on  the  nervous  system  must  propa- 
gate itself  somewhither),  MiUIer  suggests  that  impressions 
which  come  to  us  when  the  thought-centres  are  preoccupied 
with  other  matters  may  thereby  be  blocked  or  inhibited 
from  invading  these  centres,  and  may  then  overflow  into 
lower  paths  of  discharge.  And  he  farther  suggests  that  if 
(his  process  recur  often  enough,  the  side-track  thus  created 
will  grow  so  permeable  as  to  be  used,  no  matter  what  may 
be  going  on  in  the  centres  above.  In  the  acquired  inat- 
tention mentioned,  the  constant  stimulus  always  caused 
disturbance  a^^raf;  and  consciousness  of  it  was  extruded 
snocessfnlly  only  when  the  brain  was  strongly  excited  about 
other  things.  Gradually  the  extrusion  became  easier,  and 
at  last  automatic. 

The  side-tracks  which  thus  learn  to  draft  off  the  stima- 
labions  that  interfere  with  thought  cannot  be  assigned  with 
Any  precision.  They  probably  terminate  in  organic  pro- 
cesses, or  insignificant  muscular  contractions  which,  when 
stopped  by  the  cessation  of  their  instigating  cause,  immedi- 
ately give  us  the  feeling  that  something  is  gone  from  our 
existence  (as  Mtiller  says),  or  (as  his  friend  puts  it)  the  feel- 
ing of  a  void.* 

Miiller's  suggestion  awakens  another.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  persous  striving  to  keep  their  attention  on 
a  difBcult  subject  will  resort  to  movements  of  various  un- 
raeaning  kinds,  such  as  pacing  the  room,  drumming  with 
the  fingers,  playing  with  keys  or  watch-chain,  scratching 

*  I  hkve begun  to  icquIreexperlmeDtally  whetbcrany  of  the  measumble 

tundloas  of  tbe  workmen  chaogo  after  the  din  of  DiRcbloery  itops  si  • 

worlisbop.     So  far  I  bave  found  no  constanl  results  m  regards  either  pulse, 

breathing,  or  slrcngth  r>f  uiuecie  by  the  baud.     J  hope  to  prosecute  the  fa» 

f  qnlty  farther  (May,  ISBO) 
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head,  pulling  mnsiaolie,  yibrating  foot,  or  wbai  not,  aoooid 
ing  to  the  indiYidnaL  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  W.  Soott 
when  a  boy,  rising  to  the  head  of  his  class  by  cutting  of 
from  the  jacket  of  the  nsnal  head-boy  a  button  which  the 
latter  was  in  the  habit  of  twirling  in  his  fingers  during  thi 
lesson.  The  button  gone,  its  owner's  power  of  reciting 
also  departed. — ^Now  much  of  this  activity  is  unquestionabl} 
due  to  the  overflow  of  emotional  excitement  during  anzioni 
and  concentrated  thought  It  drains  away  nenre-currenti 
which  if  pent  up  within  the  thought-centres  would  yeiy 
likely  make  the  confusion  there  worse  confounded.  But 
may  it  not  also  be  a  means  of  drafting  off  all  the  irreleTini 
sensations  of  the  moment,  and  so  keeping  the  attention 
more  exclusiyely  concentrated  upon  its  inner  task?  Each 
individual  usually  has  his  own  peculiar  habitual  movement 
of  this  sort  A  downward  nerve-path  is  thus  kept  con- 
stantly open  during  concentrated  thought ;  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  frequent  (if  not  of  universal)  application,  thst 
incidental  stimuli  tend  to  discharge  through  paths  that  are 
already  discharging  rather  than  through  others,  the  whole 
arrangement  might  protect  the  thought-centres  from  inter- 
ference from  without.  Were  this  the  true  raiumale  of  these 
peculiar  movements,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the 
sensations  produced  by  each  phase  of  the  movement  itself 
are  also  drafted  off  immediately  by  the  next  phase  and  help 
to  keep  the  circular  process  agoing.  I  offer  the  suggestion 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  the  connection  of  the  movements  them- 
selves with  the  continued  effort  of  attention  is  certainly  a 
genuine  and  curious  fact 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CONCBPnON. 
THE  BmrBB  OF  BAM1IN1I88. 

In  Chapter  YIII,  p.  221,  the  distinotion  was  drawn  be« 
tween  two  kinds  of  knowledge  of  things,  bare  acquaintance 
with  them  and  knowledge  about  them.  The* possibility  of 
two  suoh  knowledges  depends  on  a  fiindamentai  psjohioal 
peouliarity  which  may  be  entitled  "  the  principle  of  canatanoy 
in  the  mind's  meanings"  and  which  may  be  thus  expressed : 
**  The  same  matters  can  be  thought  of  in  successive  portions  of 
the  mental  stream,  and  some  of  these  portions  can  know  that 
they  mean  the  same  matters  which  the  other  portions  meant.** 
One  might  put  it  otherwise  by  saying  that  ''  the  mind  can 
always  intend,  and  know  when  it  intends,  to  think  of  the  Same.** 

This  sense  of  sameness  is  the  very  keel  and  backbone  of 
our  thinking.  We  saw  in  Chapter  X  how  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity  reposed  on  it,  the  present  thought 
finding  in  its  memories  a  warmth  and  intimacy  which  it 
recognizes  as  the  same  warmth  and  intimacy  it  now  feels. 
This  sense  of  identity  of  the  knowing  subject  is  held  by 
some  philosophers  to  be  the  only  vehicle  by  which  the 
world  hangs  together.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  a  sense  of  identity  of  the  known  object  would  perform 
exactly  the  same  unifying  function,  even  if  the  sense  of 
subjective  identity  were  lost.  And  without  the  intention  to 
think  of  the  same  outer  things  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
sense  that  we  were  doing  so,  our  sense  of  our  own  personal 
sameness  would  carry  us  but  a  little  way  towards  making 
a  universe  of  our  experience. 

Note,  however,  that  we  are  in  the  first  instance  speak- 
ing of  the  sense  of  sameness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mind's  structure  alone,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  universe.    We  are  psychologizing,  not  philosophizing 
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That  is,  ve  do  not  c&re  whether  there  be  any  real  samei 
in  things  or  not,  or  whether  the  mind  be  true  or  false  i 
asaumptionB  of  it  Oar  principle  onlj  laj-s  it  clown 
the  mind  makes  continual  use  of  the  notion  of  same 
and  if  deprived  of  it,  wonld  have  a  different  structura 
what  it  has.  In  a  word,  the  principle  that  the  mind  w^ 
mean  the  Same  is  true  of  its  meanings,  but  not  necessarihn 
of  anght  besides.*  The  mind  must  conceive  as  posaibU 
that  the  Same  should  be  before  it,  for  our  experience  to  ba 
the  sort  of  thing  it  ia.  Without  the  psychological  sense  ofl 
identity,  sameness  might  rain  down  upon  us  from  the  oateE' 
world  for  ever  and  we  be  none  the  wiser.  With  the  psj-' 
choiogical  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  world  migUi 
be  au  unbroken  flux,  and  jet  we  should  perceive  a  repeated  l 
experience.  Even  now,  the  world  may  be  a  place  in  wbidi . 
the  same  thing  never  did  and  never  will  come  twice,  Tha ' 
thing  we  mean  to  point  at  may  change  from  top  to  botton. 
and  we  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  But  in  our  meaning  itaetf 
we  are  not  deceived;  our  intention  is  to  think  of  the 
The  name  which  I  have  given  to  the  principle,  in  calling  iti 
the  law  of  constancy  in  our  meanings,  accentuates  its  sub* 
jective  character,  and  justifies  us  in  laying  it  down  as  thi' 
most  important  of  aU  the  featnres  of  our  mental  stmctora, 
Not  all  psychic  bfe  need  be  assumed  to  have  the  senM 
of  sameness  developed  in  this  way.  In  the  conscionsnea* 
of  worms  and  polyps,  though  the  same  realities  may  fra^ 
qnently  impress  it,  the  feeling  of  sameness  may  seldom' 
emerge.  We,  however,  running  back  and  forth,  like  spidei^ 
on  the  web  they  weave,  feel  ourselves  to  be  working  over! 
identical  materials  and  thinking  them  in  different  way^ 
And  the  man  who  identifies  the  materials  most  is  held  tOr 
have  the  most  philosophic  human  mind. 


*  Tbere  are  two  other  '  principles  ot  Ideattty '  in  phfloaophj.  TM 
onMogieal  one  assertf  that  every  real  Ibiog  is  what  ll  Is.  that  a  la  a,  and  ^ 
b.  The  logical  one  «aj8  that  what  la  once  true  of  Ibesubjectof  a  ji 
b  alwaja  true  of  Lhat  subject.  The  onlologlcal  law  la  a  t«utoIogIal 
truism;  ihe  logical  principle  it  already  more,  for  it  Implies  subjecta  ui 
lemble  by  lime.  The  pnyelulagieai  law  also  Implies  facta  which  mighl 
be  reali»^d :  tbere  might  be  do  succesalon  of  Iboughts:  or  if  there  wen, 
later  oqcs  niigbl  not  think  of  the  earlier;  or  !f  lliey  did,  Ihey  might 
recall  the  content  thereof;  or,  recalling  the  content,  tbey  might 
ta  '  the  same '  with  aDytbiog  else. 


[ley  might  nol 
ght  not  idwj 


CONCEPTION. 


CONCEPTION  DBIFINBD. 
The  /unction  by  which  tve  thus  idadi/y  a  numeriwUy  dis~ 

t  and  permanent  subject  of  discourse  is  caJled  CONCEPTION ; 

1  the  thoughts  which  are  its  vehicles  ure  called  concepts. 

t  the  word  '  coiicopt '  is  often  used  aa  if  it  stood  for  the 
object  of  discourse  itself;  and  this  looseuess  feeds  snch 
eTaHiveuesB  in  discussion  that  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the 
expression  concept  altogether,  and  speak  of  'couceiviug 
■tata  of  mind,'  or  something  similar,  iastead.  The  word 
*  ooDoeptiou '  ia  unambinuous,  It  properly  denotes  neither 
the  mental  state  nor  what  the  mental  state  Higoifies,  bat 
the  relation  between  tlie  two,  namely,  the  /unction  of  the 
mental  Btate  in  signifying  just  that  particular  thing.  It  is 
plain  that  one  and  the  same  mental  state  can  be  the  ve- 
hicle of  many  conceptions,  can  mean  a  particular  thinf;, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  If  it  has  such  a  multiple 
conceptual  function,  it  may  be  called  an  act  of  compound 
conception. 

We  may  conceive  realities  supposed  to  be  extra-mental, 
as  steam-engine  ;  fictions,  as  mermaid ;  or  mere  eiUia  raii- 
onw,  like  difference  or  nonentity.  But  whatever  we  do 
conceive,  our  coucoptiou  is  of  that  and  nothing  else— noth- 
ing else,  that  is,  iiishiid  of  that,  though  it  may  be  of  much 
else  in  addition  to  that.  Each  act  of  conception  results 
from  our  attention  singling  out  some  one  part  of  the  mass 
of  matter  for  thought  which  the  world  presents,  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  it,  without  confusion.*     Confusion  occurs  when 

*  In  Ulor  cbaplHTB  wo  iball  sm  ttwt  doterratnate  roUtlnn*  eibt  hetween 
the  rarloua  data  tkua  Qied  upon  by  the  ratnd.  These  nie  called  apnori 
or  axlomallc  reUtlonB.  Simple  Inspect  [on  of  IhodaU  en&liloa  Ub  tu  per- 
colvo  (hem;  and  uno  ItmpetlloR  Is  as  vffucllvo  as  a  million  for  viigt>iider)ng 
111  us  lliB  couvlrtluu  IhHl  belwueu  (Aow  ilaUi  thai  rctntloii  must  nlwaya  bold. 
To  cliaiige  the  relation  wo  nliould  btivo  lo  make  the  dnia  dlOvretit.  'Tlw 
g'uaran le<i  tor  the  unlformlly  and  adequacy '  of  the  data  can  only  be  tbe 
mind*!  own  power  to  Qi  upon  any  objective  CODtont,  and  to  mv&n  Uut 
content  aa  often  us  U  likes.  This  right  of  the  mind  lo  '  construct '  pcnna- 
nent  Ideal  objects  tor  Itself  out  of  the  data  of  experience  seems,  singularly 
mough,  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Profussor  Itobertaon  In  bit 
clear  and  Instructive  article  '  Axioms '  In  the  Encyclopfedla  Britannica  (9th 
■dllloii)  MiRgests  Lbat  II  may  only  be  where  mo^gmtnU  enter  Into  the  con- 
r  idtutloo  of  the  Ideal  obtect  {as  they  do  In  geometrical  flgures)  that  we  caa 
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we  do  not  know  whether  a  certain  object  proposed  to  v 
is  the  same  with  one  of  our  meanings  or  not;  so  that  the 
conceptual  function  requires,  to  be  complete,  that  the 
thought  should  not  only  say  '  I  mean  this,*  but  also  say '  I 
don*t  mean  that.'  * 

Each  conception  thus  eternally  remains  what  it  is,  and 
never  can  become  another.  The  mind  may  change  iCa 
states,  and  its  meanings,  at  different  times ;  may  drop  one 
conception  and  take  up  another,  but  the  dropped  concep- 
tion can  in  no  intelligible  sense  be  said  to  dumge  tnto  its 
successor.  The  paper,  a  moment  ago  white,  I  may  now  see 
to  have  been  scorched  black.  But  my  conception  '  white  * 
does  not  change  into  my  conception  *  black.'  On  the  con- 
trary, it  stays  alongside  of  the  objective  blackness,  as  a 
different  meaning  in  my  mind,  and  by  so  doing  lets  me 
judge  the  blackness  as  the  paper's  change.  Unless  it 
stayed,  I  should  simply  say '  blackness '  and  know  no  mora. 
Thus,  amid  the  flux  of  opinions  and  of  physical  things,  the 
world  of  conceptions,  or  things  intended  to  be  thought 
about,  stands  stiff  and  immutable,  like  Plato's  Bealm  of 
Ideas,  t 

Some  conceptions  are  of  things,  some  of  events,  some  of 
qualities.  Any  fact,  be  it  thing,  event,  or  quality,  may  be 
conceived  sufficientiy  for  purposes  of  identification,  if  only 
it  be  singled  out  and  marked  so  as  to  separate  it  from 
other  things.     Simply  calling  it '  this '  or  '  that '  will  suffice. 

"  make  the  ultimate  relations  to  be  what  for  us  they  must  be  in  all  circam- 
Btances."  He  makes,  it  is  true,  a  concession  in  favor  of  oonceptioDS  of 
number  abstracted  from  "subjective  occurrences  succeeding  each  other  in 
time"  because  these  also  are  acts  "of  construction,  dependent  on  the 
power  we  have  of  voluntarily  determining  the  flow  of  subjective  coo- 
■ciousness."  *'  The  content  of  passive  sensation, "  on  the  other  hand, ' '  may 
indefinitely  vary  beyond  any  control  of  ours. "  What  if  it  do  vary,  so  long 
as  we  can  continue  to  think  of  and  mean  the  qualities  it  varied  from  ?  We 
can  '  make '  ideal  objects  for  ourselves  out  of  irrecoverable  bits  of  passive 
experience  quite  as  perfectly  as  out  of  easily  repeatable  active  experiences^ 
And  when  we  have  got  our  objects  together  and  compared  them,  we  do 
not  make,  but  ,/Eiuf.  their  relations. 

*  Cf.  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  §  46.    Lotze,  Logic,  g  11. 

t  "  For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a  bitter  taste, 
which  at  another  time  would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in 
that  man*s  mind  would  be  as  distinct  as  if  he  had  tasted  only  gall."  (Locke*! 
Essay,  bk.  n.  chap.  xi.  g  8.    Read  the  whole  section  I) 
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To  speak  in  teohnioal  langnage,  a  subject  may  be  conceived 
by  ite  dmotaJtion^  with  no  connotation^  or  a  very  minimnm  of 
connotation,  attached.  The  essential  point  is  that  it  should 
be  re-identified  by  us  as  that  which  the  talk  is  about ;  and 
no  full  representation  of  it  is  necessary  for  this,  even  when 
it  is  a  fully  representable  thing. 

In  this  sense,  creatures  extremely  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale  may  have  conception.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
they  should  recognize  the  same  experience  again.  A  polyp 
would  be  a  conceptual  thinker  if  a  feeling  of  '  Hollo  I  tiiing- 
umbob  again  I '  ever  flitted  through  its  mind. 

Most  of  the  objects  of  our  thought,  however,  are  to 
some  degree  represented  as  well  as  merely  pointed  out 
Either  they  are  things  and  events  perceived  or  imagined, 
or  they  are  qualities  apprehended  in  a  positive  way.  Even 
where  we  have  no  intuitive  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
a  thing,  if  we  know  any  of  the  relations  of  it  at  all,  anything 
abovi  it,  that  is  enough  to  individualize  and  distinguish  it 
from  all  the  other  things  which  we  might  mean.  Many  of 
our  topics  of  discourse  are  thus  prcblematioalf  or  defined  by 
their  relations  only.  We  think  of  a  thing  about  which  cer- 
tain facts  must  obtain,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  the 
thing  will  look  when  it  is  realized.  Thus  we  conceive  of  a 
perpetual -motion  machine.  It  is  a  qiuesitum  of  a  perfectly 
definite  kind, — we  can  always  tell  whether  the  actual 
machines  oflfered  us  do  or  do  not  agree  with  what  we  mean 
by  it  The  natural  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  thing 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  conceivability  in  this 
problematic  way.  *  Bound  square,* '  black-white-thing,'  are 
absolutely  definite  conceptions ;  it  is  a  mere  accident,  as  far 
as  conception  goes,  that  they  happen  to  stand  for  things 
which  nature  never  lets  us  sensibly  perceive.* 

*  BUck  round  things,  square  white  things.  p$r  eonira,  Nature  gives  ua 
freely  enough.  But  the  combinations  which  she  refuses  to  realise  tmj  exist 
•■  distinctly,  in  the  shape  of  postulates,  as  those  which  she  gives  may  exist 
In  the  shape  of  positive  images,  in  our  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  mai^ 
realise  a  warm  cold  thing  whenever  two  points  of  the  skin,  so  near  together 
as  not  to  be  locally  distinguished,  are  touched,  the  one  with  a  warm,  the 
other  with  a  cold,  piece  of  metal.  The  warmth  and  the  cold  are  then  often 
felt  as  if  in  the  same  objective  place.  Under  similar  conditions  two  objects, 
one  sharp  and  the  other  blunt,  may  feel  like  one  sharp  blunt  thing.    The 
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OONCSPTION8  ABS  nSOHASOBABIA. 

The  tact  that  the  same  real  topic  of  discourse  is  mt 
time  coDceived  aa  a  mere  '  that '  or  '  that  which,  etc,' 
is  at  another  time  coDceived  with  additional  specidcati) 
has  been  treated  bj  many  authors  as  a  proof  that  caii< 
tious  themselves  are  fertile  and  self- developing.  A  oom 
tion,  according  to  the  Hegelizera  in  philosophy,  '  develop 
its  own  significance,'  '  makes  explicit  what  it  Implicitly 
tained,'  passes,  on  occasion,  '  over  into  its  opposite,'  and  i 
short  loses  altogether  the  blankly  self- identical  charaeb 
we  supposed  it  to  maintain.  The  figare  we  viewed  aa 
polygon  appears  to  us  now  as  a  sum  of  jostaposed  triangle! 
the  number  hitherto  conceived  as  thirteen  is  at  last  noticei 
to  be  six  plus  seven,  or  prime  ;  the  man  thought  honest 
believed  a  rogue.  Such  changes  of  our  opinion  are  riewo 
by  these  thinkers  as  evolutions  of  our  couceptioo,  froi 
within. 

The   facts   are   unquestionable ;   our    knowledge    d< 
grow  and  change  by  rational  and  inward  processes,  as  vdl 
aa  by    empirical  discoveries.     Where  the  discoveries 
empirical,  no  one  pretends  that  the  propulsive  agency, 
force  that  makes   the  knowledge  develop,    is  mere 
ception.     All  admit  it  to  be  our  continued  exposure  to 
thing,  with  its  power  to  impress  our  sensea    Thus  si 
which  tastes  bitter,  we  find  will  also  kill,  etc     Ni 
that  where  the  new  knowledge  merely  comes  from 
the  facts  are  essentially  the  same,  and  that  io  tdUt  __ 
devdopmeni   on  the  part   vf  our   conceptions  is   a   venf 
way  of  staling  the  case,     \ot  new  sensations,  as  in  tbeei 

Mme  npace  may  appear  of  two  colors  if,  by  optical  artifice,  c 
colon  Ib  made  Io  appear  as  If  sccii  through  ilic  other  ^Wlietber  any  twol 
attribu tea  whatever  shall  be  compatible  or  not,  in  the  sense  of  appe 
or  not  to  occupy  the  same  place  and  momeaC,  depends  simply  on  d«/M 
peo Hilarities  of  oatural  bodiea  and  of  our  sense-organB.  Logieaiijt,  anyei 
comblDBtlon  of  qualities  is  to  (he  full  as  eoaetitat^  as  any  other,  and  ti 
aa  dlsllDcl  a  meootng  for  thought.  Wbat  Decesaltates  Ibis  remark  b  tl 
confusion  delil>eratety  kepi  up  by  certatD  aulbore  (e.g.  Spencer.  Psjcliat 
ogy,  §g42il'Ti  between  the  Inconccivabls  and  the  Qot-disiiDclly-imag'' 
able  llow  done  know  lehieh  things  we  cannot  imagine  unleas  by  first 0( 
ceiving  lUeni,  meaning  th»m  and  not  otber  tbingt? 
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lioal  inetanoe,  but  new  oonoeptions,  are  the  iudiapouaiiblti 
ailitiuQi)  of  odvauoe. 

For  if  the  allogod  cases  of  self-development  bo  ezamiued 
"1  bo  touud,  I  believe,  that  the  new  truth  ixflirma  in 
rery  case  a  relation  between  the  origiual  Hiibj'oot  of  con- 
tion  and  Bom©  new  siibjeut  couoeived  luter  on.  These 
r  subjects  of  oouveptiou  arise  iu  various  ways.  Every 
one  ol  our  ooueeptioua  i«  of  somothiug  which  our  attention 
originally  tore  out  of  the  continuum  ef  fult  experience,  and 
provisionally  isolated  so  as  to  make  of  it  an  individual 
topic  of  discourse.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  way,  if  the 
minil  is  left  alone  with  it,  of  suggesting  other  parts  of  the 
coiititiiium  from  which  it  was  torn,  for  conception  to  work 
upon  iu  a  similar  way.  This '  suggestion '  is  often  no  more 
than  what  we  shall  later  know  as  the  association  of  iduas. 
Often,  however,  it  is  a  sort  of  invitation  to  the  mind  to  play, 
add  lines,  break  uumbor-groujm,  etc.  Whatever  it  is,  it  brings 
new  oonoeptions  into  couaciouBnosH,  which  latter  thereupon 
may  or  may  not  expressly  attend  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  new  stands  to  the  ohi  Thus  I  have  a  conception  of 
equidistant  lines.  Huddeulj,  I  know  not  whence,  thero 
pops  into  my  head  the  conception  of  their  meeting.  Sud- 
denly again  I  think  of  the  meeting  and  the  ec][ui(listance  both 
together,  and  i>erceive  thero  tucomjiatible.  "  Tho«e  lines 
will  never  meet,"  I  say.  Suddenly  again  the  word  '  paral- 
lel'jHipa  into  my  head.  'Tliey  are  imrallols,'  I  continue; 
and  so  on.  Original  conceptions  to  start  with  ;  adventitious 
I  oonoeptions  pushed  forward  by  multifarious  payohologio 
kflknses;  comparisons  and  combinations  of  the  two;  resulU 
K^l  oonoeptions  to  end  with  ;  which  latter  may  be  of  either 
Hntioual  or  empirical  relations. 

^ft  As  regards  these  relations,  they  are  ctmceptions  of  the 
^■loeond  degree,  as  one  might  say,  and  their  birtliplace  is 
■tfc©  mind  itself.  In  Chapter  XXVtiI  I  shall  at  considerable 
length  defend  the  mind's  claim  to  originality  and  fertility 
in  bringing  them  forth.  But  no  single  one  of  the  mind's 
conceptions  is  fertile  o/"  itsel/,  as  the  opinion  which  I  oriti- 
oiae  pretends.  When  the  several  notes  of  a  chord  are 
flonndod  together,  we  get  a  new  feoling  from  their  combj- 
itioQ.    This  feoling  is  due  to  the  mind  reaotiu]{  upon  that 
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gronp  of  BOondBin  that  determinate  way,  and  no  one  wool 
think  of  Baying  of  any  single  note  of  the  chord  that  it  *  df 
Teloped '  of  itself  into  the  other  notes  or  into  the  feeling  c 
harmony.  So  of  Ck>nceptionB.  No  one  of  them  deTelop 
into  any  other.  But  if  two  of  them  are  thonght  at  onoc 
their  rdation  may  come  to  conscionsnesSy  and  form  matte 
for  a  third  conception. 

Take  '  thirteen '  for  example,  which  is  said  to  deTelo] 
into  '  prime.*  What  really  happens  is  that  we  compare  th 
utterly  changeless  conception  of  thirteen  with  Tarions  othei 
conceptions,  those  of  the  different  multiples  of  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  six,  and  ascertain  that  it  differs  from  then 
alL  Such  difference  is  a  freshly  ascertained  relation.  It  ii 
only  for  mere  breyity's  sake  that  we  call  it  a  property  of  the 
original  thirteen,  the  property  of  being  prime.  We  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter  that  (if  we  count  out  Aesthetic  and  moni 
relations  between  things)  the  only  important  relations  of 
which  the  mere  inspection  of  conceptions  makes  us  aware  are 
relations  of  comparison,  that  is,  of  difference  and  no-differ- 
ence, between  them.  The  judgment  6  -|-  7  =  13  expresses 
the  relation  of  eguality  between  two  ideal  objects,  13  on  the 
one  hand  and  6  -f-  7  on  the  other,  sucessively  conceived 
and  compared.  The  judgments  6  +  7  >  12,  or  6  -f  7  <  li 
express  in  like  manner  relations  of  inequality  between 
ideal  objects.  But  if  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  conception 
of  6  -|-  7  generates  that  of  12  or  of  14,  surely  it  is  as  un- 
fair to  say  that  it  generates  that  of  13. 

The  conceptions  of  12,  13,  and  14  are  each  and  all  gen- 
erated by  individual  acts  of  the  mind,  playing  with  its  ma- 
terials. When,  comparing  two  ideal  objects,  we  find  them 
equal,  the  conception  of  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  whole 
and  of  the  other  that  of  all  its  parts.  This  particular  case 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  case  which  makes  the  notion  of 
one  conception  eyolving  into  another  sound  plausible.  But 
even  in  this  case  the  conception,  as  such,  of  the  whole  does 
not  evolye  into  the  conception,  as  such,  of  the  parts.  Let 
the  conception  of  some  object  as  a  whole  be  given  first 
To  begin  with,  it  points  to  and  identifies  for  future  thought 
a  certain  thai.  The  '  whole '  in  question  might  be  one  of 
those  mechanical  puzzles  of  which  the  difficulty  is  to  un- 
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look  the  parts.  In  this  case,  nobody  would  pretend  that 
the  richer  and  more  elaborate  conception  which  we  gain 
of  the  puzzle  after  solying  it  came  directly  out  of  our  first 
crude  conception  of  it,  for  it  is  notoriously  the  outcome  of 
experimenting  with  our  hands.  It  is  true  that,  as  they 
both  mean  that  same  jptocZe,  our  earlier  thought  aud  our  later 
thought  have  one  conceptual  function,  are  vehicles  of  one 
conception.  But  in  addition  to  being  the  vehicle  of  this 
bald  unchanging  conception, '  that  same  puzzle,'  the  later 
thought  is  the  vehicle  of  all  those  other  conceptions  which 
it  took  the  manual  experimentation  to  acquire.  Now,  it  is 
jnst  the  same  where  the  whole  is  mathematical  instead  of 
being  mechanical.  Let  it  be  a  polygonal  space,  which  we 
cut  into  triangles,  and  of  which  we  then  affirm  that  it  ia 
those  triangles.  Here  the  experimentation  (although  usu- 
ally done  by  a  pencil  in  the  hands)  may  be  done  by  the 
unaided  imagination.  We  hold  the  space,  first  conceived 
as  polygonal  simply,  in  our  mind*s  eye  until  our  atten- 
tion wandering  to  and  fro  within  it  has  carved  it  into  the 
triangles.  The  triangles  are  a  new  conception,  the  result  of 
this  now  operation.  Having  once  conceived  them,  however, 
and  compared  them  with  the  old  polygon  which  we  origi- 
nally conceived  and  which  we  have  never  ceased  conceiving, 
we  judge  them  to  fit  exactly  into  its  area.  The  earlier  and 
later  conceptions,  we  say,  are  of  one  and  the  same  space. 
But  this  relation  between  triangles  and  polygon  which  the 
mind  cannot  help  finding  if  it  compares  them  at  all,  is  very 
badly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  old  conception  has  de- 
veloped into  the  new.  New  conceptions  come  from  new 
sensations,  new  movements,  new  emotions,  new  associations, 
new  acts  of  attention,  and  new  comparisons  of  old  concep- 
tions, and  not  in  other  ways,  Endogenous  prolification 
is  not  a  mode  of  growth  to  which  conceptions  can  lay 
claim. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  hud- 
dling mysteries  out  of  sight,  when  I  insist  that  the  psychol- 
ogy of  conception  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  treat  of  those 
of  continuity  and  change.  Conceptions  form  the  one  class 
of  entities  that  cannot  under  any  circumstances  change. 
They  can  cease  to  be,  altogether ;  or  they  can  stay,  as  what 
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they  seTerall;  are ;  but  there  is  for  them  no  middle  « 
Thej  form  &d  esseiitiall;  liiBcontinnoas  system,  and  tn 
i&te  the  process  of  oar  perceptual  experience,  which  is 
nrally  a  flux,  into  a  set  of  stagnaot  aod  petrified  terma. 
very  conceptioii  of  flux  itself  is  an  absolutely 
meaning  in  the  mind  :  it  signifies  just  that  one  thing, 
immovably. — And,  with  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  flux  o£1 
concept  may  be  dismissed,  and  need  not  occupy  cur 
iion  again.* 

'ABSTKACT*   IDEAS. 

We  have  now  to  pass  to  a  less  excusable  mistii 
There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  associated  thi 
can  be  broken  asunder  at  all,  even  provisionally,  by 
conceiving  mind.  The  opinion  known  as  Xominaliam  t 
that  we  really  never  frame  any  conception  of  the  pari 
elements  of  an  experience,  but  are  compelled,  whenever' 
think  it,  to  think  it  in  its  totality,  just  as  it  came. 

I  will  be  silent  of  mediieval  Nominalism,  and  begin  «i 
Berkeley,  who  is  supposed  to  have  rediscovered  the  dl 


*  Argamenta  seldom  make  cojarerU  fn  matlers  pliiloeophloU;  «ai 
re4den.  I  know,  who  fiotl  Ibat  they  conceiTC  &  cerUla  m&tter  dtllt 
from  what  Ibey  did,  nill  still  prefer  sajiDg  they  h&re two diffeicmedill 
of  the  same  conceptioD.  one  evoWed  from  the  other,  to  aaying  they  hMJ 
two  dlffereDl  co[ic«ptious  of  the  same  thing.  It  depends,  after  all,  on  Inij 
we  deUtie  conception.  We  ourselves  defined  It  as  the  function  bj  wll4 
a  state  of  mind  means  to  think  the  same  whereof  It  thought  od  «  f<wH|( 
occasion.  Two  states  of  mind  wlD  arconlingly  be  two  editions  of  lliei^l 
conception  Just  bo  far  as  either  does  mean  to  think  what  the  other  thoa|M 
but  DO  farther.  If  either  mean  to  think  what  the  other  did  not  thlal^l 
la  a  different  conception  from  Ibe  oiher.  And  if  either  mean  to  thlok^ 
that  the  other  thought,  andmm't,  it  is  a  different  conception,  so  far  as  W 
more  goes.  In  this  last  case  one  slate  of  mind  has  two  conceptual  flH 
tloiiB.  Each  thought  decides,  by  its  own  aulhorily,  which,  out  uf  all  the  oiji 
cepUve  functions  open  to  It,  it  shall  now  renew;  with  which  other  IbcnuM 
it  shall  identify  itself  as  a  conceiver,  and  just  how  far.  "Tbea 
A  which  I  once  meant,"  it  says.  "  I  shall  now  mean  again,  and  n 
with  C  as  lis  predicate  (or  what  not)  instead  of  6.  as  before."  Id  all  II 
therefore,  there  Is  absolutely  no  changing,  but  only  uncoupling  and  11 
coupling  of  conc«plions.  Compound  cooceptioni  come,  as  funclioB*  m 
new  states  of  mind.  Some  of  these  functions  are  the  same  with  p 
ones,  some  not.  Any  changed  opinion,  then,  p(trtt]i  conl^ns  d< 
(absolutely  identical  with  the  old,  however)  of  former  concepllona,  f 
•haolutely  new  coaceptiona.  The  division  is  a  perfectly  eaqr  one  ti 
In  ifh  paiticQlar  caao. 
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trine  f»r  himself.  Bis  asseverations  agniust  '  nhstraot 
ideas '  are  among  the  ofteueat  quoted  paasogea  in  philo- 
sopbio  literature. 

"  II  la  «gru«l,"  he  sayg,  "  on  all  hands  that  thi"  qutililjua  ur  mndM 
of  thingH  ili>  niivor  reiilly  exist  each  iit  tliuDi  »[uirt  liy  Itsulf,  nnd  scpa- 
raled  from  all  others,  hut  are  mixed,  ai  it  were,  tind  hlendod  tDguiher, 
•nverol  iu  tbu  miiuh  objeot.  But,  wa  are  told,  the  mind  liultig  alilc  to 
oonsiddr  onoh  quality  singly,  or  KlMtnwtod  from  thosn  other  qualities 
with  which  tt  ia  united,  doos  hy  that  means  frame  to  iuelt  abetract 
idoM.  .  .  .  Aftrr  this  matiiiur,  it  is  said,  wo  oome  by  Ihu  nbatrnct  Idea 
of  man,  or,  if  you  please,  humanity,  or  human  nature  i  wherein  it  la 
true  thcr«  la  Included  uulor,  bueausfl  there  is  no  man  hut  haa  some 
eolor,  hut  then  it  can  be  ueithitr  white,  nor  block,  nor  any  particular 
oolor,  buoausc  there  is  no  one  particular  color  wherein  all  meu  purtikke. 
80  likewise  there  is  Included  atuture,  hut  then  it  Is  neither  tall  stature 
nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  elAluro,  bui  something  ahstraolud  from 
all  these.  And  so  of  the  n-st.  .  .  .  Whether  uthora  have  this  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  abfltraoring  their  idiwi,  they  best  can  loll :  formysolf,  I 
find  Indeed  I  have  a  (acuity  of  imagining  or  repmsenting  to  myself  the 
ideas  of  those  {uirtluular  things  I  have  perceived  and  of  variously  com- 
pounding and  dividing  them.  ...  I  can  consider  (he  hand,  the  eye, 
the  noao,  each  by  iuulf  abetraclM  or  Bu|)aralM  from  the  mat  of  the 
body.  But  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imngine,  it  must  have  some 
partioular  shape  and  color.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to 
nyaelt  must  be  either  of  n  while,  or  a  hlaok,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight,  or 
a  QTOokMl,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-sited  man.  I  cannot  by  any 
«ffort  of  thought  oonc<tivo  the  abstract  idea  above  dusorilied.  And  it 
la  equally  impossible  for  me  to  form  the  nbdiruot  idm  of  motion  distinct 
from  the  txidy  moving,  and  which  Is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvillnaar 
ttor  recti  11  near;  and  tiio  like  may  bo  said  of  all  other  abet  ract  general 
Ideas  wbataoever.  .  .  .  And  there  is  ground  to  think  moat  men  will 
aoknowlodgo  themsnlvce  to  he  in  my  case.  The  generality  of  men 
vhloh  are  simple  and  illiterate  never  pret^^nd  to  abstract  notions.  It  la 
waiA  they  are  dlOlvult,  and  not  to  be  attained  without  |>alnB  anri  study. 
,  .  .  Now  1  would  fain  know  nt  what  lime  it  is  men  ani  employed  In 
■urmounting  tlmt  dlllicnlty,  and  furnishing  themselves  wilh  those  neo- 
Maary  helps  fordisoourm.  It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  foi 
then  it  seems  they  arc  not  conscious  of  any  suirh  painstaking;  it  ro- 
■uins  therefore  to  be  Ihe  busineM  of  their  childhood.  And  surely  the 
groat  and  multiplletl  labor  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  bo  found  a 
hard  laak  for  that  tender  age,  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to  imagine  that  a 
eonple  of  childron  cannot  prate  t4)gulhur  of  their  sngar-plums  and  rat- 
tlea  and  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tnckcd  to- 
(othar  numberless  inoonalstenoies,  and  so  framed  In  their  mmds  ab- 
)t  general  Ideas,  and  annozod  them  to  every  commoD  name  they 

«ofr'"  

"  •  fttadplei  of  Human  Knowledge,  latroductlm).  ^  10, 14. 
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The  note,  so  biayely  struck  bj  Berkeley,  could  nol) 
however,  be  well  sustained  in  face  of  the  fact  patent  tc 
every  human  being  that  we  can  mean  color  without  mean- 
ing any  particular  color,  and  stature  without  meaning  anji 
p^ticular  height  James  Mill,  to  be  sure,  chimes  in  heroi- 
cally in  the  chapter  on  Classification  of  his  'Analysis ';  but 
in  his  son  John  the  nominalistic  voice  has  grown  so  weak 
that,  although  '  abstract  ideas '  are  repudiated  as  a  maitei 
of  tradition^  form,  the  opinions  uttered  are  really  nothing 
but  a  conceptualism  ashamed  to  call  itself  by  its  own  legiV 
imate  name.*  Conceptualism  says  the  mind  can  conceive 
any  quality  or  relation  it  pleases,  and  mean  nothing  but  it, 
in  isolation  from  everything  else  in  the  world  This  is,  d 
course,  the  doctrine  which  we  have  professed.  John  MUl 
says: 

**  The  formation  of  a  Ck)iicept  does  not  consist  in  separating  the  at- 
tribatea  which  are  said  to  compose  it  from  all  other  attribotea  of  the 
same  object,  and  enabling  us  to  conceive  those  attributes,  diqoiBed 
from  any  others.  We  neither  conceive  them,  nor  think  them«  nor  cog- 
nize them  in  any  way,  as  a  thing  apart,  bat  solely  as  forming,  in  coib> 
bination  with  numerous  other  attributes,  the  idea  of  an  individnal  ob> 
ject.  But,  though  meaning  them  only  as  part  of  a  larger  agglomera- 
tion,  we  have  the  power  of  fixing  oor  attention  on  them,  to  the  neg^ 
of  the  other  attributes  with  which  we  think  them  combined.  Wk3i 
the  ooncerUration  of  attention  UistSy  if  it  is  sufficiently  itUenm^  we 
be  temporarily  unconscious  of  any  of  the  other  attributes^  and 
really^  for  a  bri^  interval^  have  nothing  present  to  our  mind  but  tht 
attributes  constituent  of  the  concept,  .  .  .  General  concepts,  therefore, 
we  have,  properly  speaking,  none  ;  we  have  only  complex  ideas  of  ob- 
jects in  the  concrete :  but  we  are  able  to  attend  exclusively  to  certain 
parts  of  the  concrete  idea  :  and  by  that  exclusive  attention  we  enable 
those  parts  to  determine  exclusively  the  course  of  our  thoughts  as 
subsequently  called  up  by  association  ;  and  are  in  a  condition  to  carry 
on  a  train  of  meditation  or  reasoning  relating  to  those  parts  only,  eae- 
actly  as  if  we  were  able  to  conceive  them  separately  from  the  rest."  t 

This  is  a  lovely  example  of  Mill's  way  of  holding  pionslj 
to  his  general  statements,  but  couceding  in  detail  all  that 
their  adversaries  ask.  If  there  be  a  better  description  ex- 
tant, of  a  mind  in  possession  of  an  '  abstract  idea,'  than  is 

*  *  Conceptaalisme  honteux/  Rabier,  Psycbologie,  810. 
t  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  p.  808.     Cf.  also  Logic,  bk.  u.  chap.  v.  g  1,  aad 
bk  lY.  chap.  n.  g  1. 
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oontained  in  the  words  I  have  italicized,  I  am  nnaoquainted 
with  it    The  Berkeleyan  nominalism  thus  breaks  down. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  bare  the  false  assumption  which  under- 
lies the  whole  discussion  of  the  question  as  hitherto  carried 
on.  That  assumption  is  that  ideas,  in  order  to  know,  must 
be  cast  in  the  exact  likeness  of  whatever  things  they  know» 
and  that  the  only  things  that  can  be  known  are  those  which 
ideas  can  resemble.  The  error  has  not  been  confined  to 
nominalists.  Omnia  cognitiofit  per  assifnUationem  cognowxn^ 
tie  et  cogniti  has  been  the  maxim,  more  or  less  explicitly 
assumed,  of  writers  of  every  school.  Practically  it  amounto 
to  saying  that  an  idea  must  be  a  duplicate  edition  of  what 
it  knows  * — in  other  words,  that  it  can  only  know  itself — or, 
more  shortly  still,  that  knowledge  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  self-transcendent  function,  is  impossible. 

Now  our  own  blunt  statements  about  the  ultimateness 
of  the  cognitive  relation,  and  the  difference  between  the 
*  object '  of  the  thought  and  its  mere  '  topic '  or  '  subject  of 
discourse '  (cf.  pp.  275  ff.),  are  all  at  variance  with  any  such 
theory ;  and  wo  shall  find  more  and  more  occasion,  as  we 
advance  in  this  book,  to  deny  its  general  truth.  All  that  a 
state  of  mind  need  do,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  a  real- 
ity, intend  it,  or  be  '  about '  it,  is  to  lead  to  a  remoter  state 
of  mind  which  either  acts  upon  the  reality  or  resembles  ii 
The  only  class  of  thoughts  which  can  with  any  show  of 
plausibility  be  said  to  resemble  their  objects  are  sensations. 
The  stuff  of  which  all  our  other  thoughts  are  Composed  is 
symbolic,  and  a  thought  attests  its  pertinency  to  a  topic  by 
simply  terminating,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  sensation  which  re- 
sembles the  latter. 

But  Mill  and  the  rest  believe  that  a  thought  must  he 
what  it  means,  and  mean  what  it  ia,  and  that  if  it  be  a  pic- 
ture of  an  entire  individual,  it  cannot  mean  any  part  of  him 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  pre- 
posterously false  descriptive  psycholo*gy  involved  in  the 
statement  that  the  only  things  we  can  mentally  picture  are 

*E.g.  :  *'Tbe  kDowledgo  of  thingn  must  mean  that  the  miiyl  flnda 
ittelf  in  them,  or  that,  in  Bomo  way,  the  dilTeronco  between  them  and  the 
mind  is  diaeolved. "    (E.  Caird.  PhikMophy  of  Kant,  flrat  edition,  p.  068.) 
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tndividoals  completely  determinate  ia  all  r^ards.  Cfai] 
ter  SVIU  will  have  something  to  say  on  tUat  point,  and  i 
can  ignore  it  here.  For  even  if  it  were  true  that  oorimagi 
were  always  of  concrete  individuals,  it  would  not  in  4 
least  follow  that  our  meanings  were  of  the  same. 

The  sense  of  otir   meaning   is   an   erdiMy  pecuUar 
menu  of  the  thottght.     It  is  one  of   those   evanesoeDt 
*  transitive  '  facts  of  mind  which  introspection  cannot  ( 
round  upon,  and  isolate  and  hold  np  for  eiamination,  a 
entomologist  passes   round   an   insect  on   a   pin.     In  d 
(somewhat  clamsj)  terminology  I  have  ased,  it  pertains 
the  '  fringe  '  of  the  sabjectiTe  state,  and  is  a  '  feeling  of  ta 
dency,'  whose  neural  counterpart  is  undoubtedly  a  lot 
dawning  and  dying  processes  too  faint  and  complex  to  1 
traced.     The  geometer,  with  his  one  definite  figure  beta 
bim,  knows  perfectly  that  his  thoughts  apply  to  conntiM 
other  figures  as  well,  and  that  although  he  ates  lines  of 
certain  special  bigness,  direction,  color,  etc.,  he  tneana  m 
one  of  these  details.     When  I  use  the  word  man  in  twodi 
ferent  sentences,  I  may  have  both  times  exactly  the 
sound  upon  my  lips  and  the  same  picture  in  my 
eye,  but  I  may  mean,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  ottn 
ing  the  word  and  imagining  the  picture,  know  that  I  maw 
two  entirely  difl'erent  things.     Thus  when  I  say  :  "  Whati 
wonderful  man  Jones  is  ! "  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  m 
by  man  to  exclude  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  or  Smith, 
when  I  aay:  "What  a  wonderful  thing  Man  is!"  I 
equally  well  aware  that  I  mean  to  include  not  only  Jooti 
but  Napoleon  and  Smith  as  welL     This  added  conscii 
Bess  is  an  absolutely  positive  sort  of  feeling,  transfonnin 
what  would  otherwise  be  mere  noise  or  vision  into  so) 
thing  understood;  and  determining  the  sequel  of  my  think 
ing,  the  later  words  and  images,  in  a  perfectly  definite  wvf 
We  saw  in  Chapter  IX  that  the  image  per  se,  the  naclei 
is  functionally  the  least  important  part  of  the  thought.     0 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  'fringe '  leads  to  a  peifecdy  aati^it 
tory  decision  of  the  nOTninalislic  and  txmceptuaUsticconirovtH^ 
BO  far  as  it  touches  psychology.      fFe  must  decide  in  ft 
the  ccmceptualists,  and  affirm  that  the  power  to  think  thin0 
qualities,  relations,  or  whatever  other  elements  there 


I,  isoIftt6<1  and  abstracted  from  tLe  total  experience  in 
bich  they  appear,  ib  the  mo8t  indisputabte  function  of  our 
ioat;bt 

UHIVEBBAIiS. 
After  abatractinns,  miiverBaln  1  The  '  fringe,'  whioh 
leta  ns  believe  in  the  one,  lets  us  believe  in  the  other  too. 
An  individual  concepti<jQ  is  of  aoniethiug  restricted,  in  its 
application,  to  a  single  case.  A  umverHal  or  general  con- 
ception is  of  an  entire  class,  or  of  something  belonging  to 
an  entire  class,  of  things.  The  oouceptinu  of  an  abstract 
quality  is,  taken  by  itself,  neither  universal  nor  particular.* 
If  I  abstract  white  from  the  rest  of  the  wintry  landscape 
this  morning,  it  is  a  perfectly  definite  conception,  a  self> 
identical  quality  which  I  may  mean  again ;  but,  as  I  have 
Dot  yet  individualized  it  by  expressly  meaning  to  restrict  it 
to  this  particular  snow,  nor  thought  at  all  of  the  possibility 
of  other  things  to  which  it  may  be  applicable,  it  is  so  far 
nothing  but  a  '  that,"  a  '  floating  adjective,"  as  Mr.  Brad- 
ley calls  it,  or  a  topic  broken  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Properly  it  is,  in  thia  state,  a  singular — I  have 
'  singled  it  out ;'  and  when,  later,  I  universalize  or  indi- 
Tidualize  its  application,  and  my  thought  turns  to  mean 
either  this  white  or  aU  possible  whites,  I  am  in  reality  mean- 
ing two  new  things  and  forming  two  new  conc6ptions.t 
Huch  an  alteration  of  my  meaning  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  change  in  the  image  I  may  have  in  my  mental  eye,  but 
solely  with  the  v^ue  consciousness  that  surrounds  the 
image,  of  the  sphere  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply.  We 
can  give  no  more  definite  account  of  this  vague  conscious- 


*  The  tndltlonftl  conreptuallM  doctdnu  Ib  tbat  an  absirect  must  «o  ipto 
be  R  UDUenal.  Kven  moilurn  and  [odepcudtiit  Bullion  like  Prof.  Dcirejr 
(Pijchology,  207)  ot>ej  the  tndUloii ;  "Thu  mind  ielzea  upon  some  one 
Mpcct,  ,  .  .  abslracta  or  presciods  ll.  TbiR  Tory  wlzurtt  of  some  one 
elemont  gcnenillzoa  the  one  absinicicd.  .  .  .  Atteulloii,  In  dranlog  U 
forth,  ruakva  it  ■  dlitlncl  content  of  coDBclouineu.  and  thus  unlversAllxea 
ll;  it  I*  conildered  no  longer  In  Its  pArilculsr  coDnecilon  with  the  object, 
but  OD  lU  own  sccount:  that  la,  ■■  an  Idea,  or  what  It  stgnlflca  to  tbe 
mind;  and  dgniGcancv  la  alwajn  untTi'nml." 

iC.  P  Ki'ld*  Inlrlli-clual  Powers,  Essay  t.  chap.  ui.—  WhitmtM  la 
fl  thing,  tht  a/iilrnau  ^  thit  $httt  of  ptper  auutber  Iblug. 
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ness  than  has  been  given  on  pp.  249-266.    Bnt  that  is  lo 
reason  for  denying  its  presence.* 

Bnt  the  nominaliste  and  traditional  eoncepiiialista  find 
matter  for  an  inveterate  qoarrel  in  these  simple  facts.  Foil 
of  their  notion  that  an  idea,  feeling,  or  state  of  oonacioiia- 
ness  can  at  bottom  only  be  aware  of  its  own  quality;  and 
agreeing,  as  they  both  do,  that  snch  an  idea  or  state  of  eon- 
scionsness  is  a  perfectly  determinate,  singular,  and  tran- 
sitory thing;  they  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  it 
should  become  the  vehicle  of  a  knowledge  of  anything 
permanent  or  universaL  "To  know  a  universal,  it  must 
be  universal;  for  like  can  only  be  known  by  like,**  etc 
Unable  to  reconcile  these  incompatibles,  the  knower  and 
the  known,  each  side  immolates  one  of  them  to  save  the 
other.  The  nominalists  '  settle  the  hash'  of  the  thing  known 
by  denying  it  to  be  ever  a  genuine  universal ;  the  conceptual- 
ists  despatch  the  knower  by  denying  it  to  be  a  state  of 
mind,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  perishing  segment  of  thoughts' 
stream,  consubstantial  with  other  facts  of  sensibility.  They 
invent^  instead  of  it,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  knowledge  of 
universals,  an  actus  purus  int^ecttis,  or  an  Ego,  whose  func- 
tion is  treated  as  quasi-miraculous  and  nothing  if  not  awe- 
inspiring,  and  which  it  is  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  approach 
with  the  intent  to  explain  and  make  common,  or  reduce  to 
lower  terms.  Invoked  in  the  first  instance  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  knowledge  of  universals,  the  higher  principle  presently 
is  made  the  indispensable  vehicle  of  all  thinking  whatever, 
for,  it  is  contended,  ''a  universal  element  is  present  in 
every  thought."     The  nominalists  meanwhile,  who  dislike 

*Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  says  the  conception  or  the  'meaning'  *'ooniiMi 
of  a  part  of  the  content,  cut  off,  fixed  by  the  mind,  and  considered  apart 
from  the  existence  of  the  sign.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  add,  and  re- 
ferred away  to  another  real  subject ;  for  where  we  think  without  Judging, 
and  where  we  deny,  that  description  would  not  be  applicable.'  This 
■eems  to  be  the  same  doctrine  as  ours;  the  application  to  one  or  to  aU  suD- 
Jectsof  the  abstract  fact  conceived  (i.e.  its  individuality  or  its  universality), 
constituting  a  new  conception.  I  am.  however,  not  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Bradley  steadily  maintains  this  ground.  Cf.  the  first  chapter  of  hii 
Principles  of  Logic.  The  doctrine  I  defend  is  stoutly  upheld  in  Rosminl'i 
Philosophical  System,  Introduction  by  Thomas  Davidson,  p.  43  (London, 
1883). 
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actus  puros  and  awe-inspiring  principles  and  despise 
the  reverential  mood,  content  themselves  with  saying 
that  we  are  mistaken  in  supposing  we  ever  get  sight  of 
the  face  of  an  universal ;  and  that  what  deludes  us  is 
nothing  but  the  swarm  of  'individual  ideas'  which  may 
at  any  time  be  awakened  by  the  hearing  of  a  name. 

If  we  open  the  pages  of  either  school,  we  find  it  im- 
])o.sRibIe  to  tell,  in  all  the  whirl  about  universal  and 
particular,  when  the  author  is  talking  about  universals 
in  the  mind,  and  when  about  objective  universals,  so 
strangely  are  the  two  mixed  together.  James  Ferrier, 
for  example,  is  the  most  brilliant  of  anti-nominalist 
writors.  But  who  is  nimble-witted  enough  to  count,  in 
tho  following  sentences  from  him,  the  number  of  times 
he  steps  from  the  known  to  the  knower,  and  attributes 
to  both  whatever  properties  he  finds  in  either  onet 

**  To  think  is  to  pass  from  the  singular  or  particular  to  the  idea 
(concept]  or  universal.  .  .  .  Ideas  are  necessary  because  no  thinking 
can  take  place  without  them.  They  are  universal,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  completely  divested  of  the  particularity  which  characterizes  aU  the 
phenomena  of  mere  sensation.  To  grasp  the  nature  of  this  univei^ 
sality  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  the  best  means  by  which  this  end  may  be 
compassed  is  by  contrasting  it  with  the  particular.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  a  sensation,  a  phenomenon  of  sense,  is  never  more 
than  the  particular  which  it  is.  As  such,  that  is,  in  its  strict  particu- 
larity, it  is  absolutely  unthinkable.  In  the  very  act  of  being  thought, 
something  more  than  it  emerges,  and  this  something  more  cannot  be 
again  the  particular.  .  .  .  Ten  particulars  per  ae  cannot  be  thought 
of  any  more  than  one  particular  can  be  thought  of ;  .  .  .  there  always 
emerges  in  thought  an  additional  something,  which  is  the  possibility  of 
other  particulars  to  an  indefinite  extent.  .  .  .  The  indefinite  additional 
something  which  they  are  instances  of  is  a  universal.  .  .  .  The  idea 
or  universal  cannot  possibly  bo  pictured  in  the  imagination,  for  this 
would  at  once  reduce  it  to  the  particular.  .  .  .  This  inability  to  form 
any  sort  of  picture  or  representation  of  an  idea  does  not  proceed 
from  any  imperfection  or  limitation  of  our  faculties,  but  is  a  quality 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  intelligence.  A  contradiction  is  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  that  an  idea  or  a  universal  can  become  the 
object  either  of  sense  or  of  the  imagination.  An  idea  is  thus  diamet 
rkudly  opposed  to  an  image.  ^'  "* 

The  DominalistH,  on  their  side,  admit  a  ^uaM-aniyersal, 
something  which  wo  tliiuk  as  if  it  were  uniyersal,  though  it 

*  Lectured  on  GiceU  Philosophy,  pp.  88-89. 
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is  not ;  and  in  all  that  tber  say  aboat  this  someUuDg,  wl 
they  explain  to  tie  'ad  indefinite  nnmber  of  particall 
ideas,'  the  same  vacillatirm  between  the  ijabjectiTe  and  ll 
objective  points  of  view  appears.  The  reader  never  cm 
tell  whether  an  '  idea '  spoken  of  is  supiiosed  to  be  a  kDowv 
or  a  known.  The  authors  themselvea  do  not  distingaisk 
They  want  to  get  aompthiiig  in  the  mind  whii-h  sbatl 
ble  what  in  out  of  the  mind,  however  vaguely,  and  tbey  tbi^ 
that  when  that  fact  is  accomplished,  no  farther  qnestioii 
will  be  asked.     James  Mill  writes :  * 

"  The  word,  man,  we  shall  say,  is  first  applied  to  an  individaal ; 
i5  first  nssociaied  wilb  ihe  ide-a  oF  that  iodividoal,  and  aoqaim  ll 
pow^r  of  calling  up  Ihe  idea  of  him  ;  it  is  Qexi  applied  to  nootber  ind 
vidoal  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him  ;  so  of  ■ 
other  and  another,  till  it  has  become  associated  with  an  indeSnite  did 
ber.  and  tia";  acquired  the  power  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  Dumber  i 
those  idciis  indifferently.  What  happens)  It  docsoiU  up  an  ind< 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  m  it  occurs  ;  and 
th<-m  in  close  connection,  it  forms  a  species  of  complex  Ide*  of 
.  .  .  Ir  is  also  a  fact,  that  when  an  idea  becomes  to  a  c«taia 
eomplej.  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  it  eomprehentU, 
oessity  indistinct:  .  .  .  and  ibis  indislinctnees  has,  doul 
main  cause  of  the  mystery  which  has  appeared  to  bolong  to 
thus  appears  that  the  word  man  is  not  a  word  having  a 
idea,  ns  was  the  opinion  of  the  realists  :  nor  a  word  having 
all.  as  was  that  of  the  {earlier]  nominalists  ;  but  a  word 
indefltiiic  number  of  ideas,  by  the  irresistible  laws  of 
forming  them  into  one  very  complex  and  indistiiuit,  bot  not 
unintelligible,  idea" 

Berkeley  had  already  said  :f 

"  A  word  becomes  general  by  being  made  the  sign,  not  of  an 
stract  general  idea,  but  of  many  several  particular  ideas,  any 
which  it  indifferently  suggests  to  the  mind.     An  idea  which,  coi 
ered  in  itself,  is  particular,  bocoroes  general  by  being  made  to  re] 
or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  s 

'  Stand  for,'  not  ^otc ;  '  becomes  general,*  not  becoi 
aware   of  something   general ;   '  particular  ideas,'    not 
ticnlar  things — everywhere   the   same  timidity  about 
ging  the  fact  of  knowing,  and  the  pitifully  impotent  attem' 
to  foist  it  in  the  shape  of  a  mode  of  being  of  '  ideaa.' 
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)  fact  to  be  oonoeived  be  the  indefinitelj  iiameroas  ko- 
ikl  aiitl  possible  memliers  of  a  olaxs,  then  it  is  assumed 
lai  if  we  can  only  get  enough  ideas  to  huddle  together  for 

L  moment  in  the  mind,  the  being  of  each  several  oue  uf 

hem  there  will  he  au  equivalent  for  the  hunoiiu},  or  m«un- 
r,  of  one  member  of  the  class  in  question  ;  Hud  their  num- 
r  will  be  ao  large  as  to  confuse  our  tally  and  leave  it 

bubtful  whether  all   the  jH^ssible  members  of   the  class 

Ave  thus  beeu  satiafnutorily  told  off  or  not 

Of  course  this  is  nonsense.  An  idea  neitlier  is  what  it 
kaowa,  nor  kuows  what  it  is  ;  uor  will  swarms  of  copies  of 
the  same  '  idea,'  recurriug  in  stereotyped  form,  or  '  by  the 
irresiatible  laws  of  association  formed  into  one  idea,'  ever 
be  the  same  thing  as  a  thought  of  '  uM  the  poeitible  members ' 
of  a  class,  ^'e  munt  mean  that  by  an  altogether  special 
bit  of  oonaciousuess  tid  ln>c.  But  it  is  easy  to  translate 
Berkeley's,  Hume's,  and  Mill's  notion  of  a  swarm  of  ideas 
into  cerebral  terms,  aud  so  to  make  them  stand  for  somu- 
Uitng  real ;  and,  iu  this  sense,  I  think  the  doctrine  of  these 
AQthors  less  hollow  than  tho  opposite  oue  which  makes 
the  vehicle  of  universal  conceptions  to  be  an  cKtta  purus  of 
the  soul.  If  each  '  idea '  stand  for  some  special  nascent 
nerve*  process,  then  the  aggregate  of  tliese  nascent  processes 
might  have  for  its  conacioua  correlate  a  psychic  *  fringe,' 
which  should  bu  just  that  universal  meaning,  or  intention 
that  the  name  or  mental  picture  employed  should  mean  all 
the  possible  individuals  of  the  class.  Every  peculiar  compli- 
cation of  brain-proceaaea  must  have  some  peculiar  correlate 
in  the  anul.  To  oue  set  of  processes  will  oorreapond  the 
thought  of  an  indetiiiite  taking  of  the  extent  of  a  word  like 
man ;  to  another  aet  that  of  u  particular  taking ;  and  to  a 
third  set  that  of  a  universal  taking,  of  the  extent  of  the 
same  word.  Tlie  thought  corresponding  to  either  aet  of 
processes,  is  always  itttelf  a  unique  and  singular  event, 
whose  dependence  on  its  peculiar  nerve-process  I  of  course 
X  far  from  professing  to  explain.* 

It  majr  addto  ihv  vBtciol  \he  text  to  quote  t  puwge  from  tbevHr 
Hind/  rafcrrtHl  lo  on  p.  2'H. 
Why  Duy  wo  not  aide  wltli  the  ronroptualliu  In  Baring  lt»l  lh«  uat- 
•  of  a  word  doM  cumapond  lo  n  menUl  fitct  of  mhw  k~ 
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Truly  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  every  oonoeptio^ 
whatever  it  be  of,  is  one  of  the  mind's  immutable 


at  the  same  time,  agreeing  with  the  nominalists  that  all  mental  facts  are 
modifications  of  subjective  sensibility,  why  may  we  not  call  that  fuH  a 
'  feeling '?  Man  meant  for  mankind  is  in  short  a  different  feeling  fnm 
man  as  a  mere  noise,  or  from  man  meant  for  that  man,  to  wit,  John  Smith 
alone.  Not  that  the  difference  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that,  when 
taken  universally,  the  word  has  one  of  Mr.  Qalton's  *  blended '  images  of 
man  associated  with  it.  Many  persons  have  seemed  to  think  that  thc» 
blended  or,  as  Prof.  Huxley  calls  them,  'generic '  images  are  equivalent 
to  concepts.  But.  in  itself,  a  blurred  thing  is  just  as  particalar  m 
a  sharp  thng  ;  and  the  generic  character  of  either  sharp  image  or 
blurred  image  depends  on  its  being  felt  with  Um  TYrpTvamfnftnff  fundigm 
This  function  is  the  mysterious  plu9,  the  understood  meaning.  But  it  is 
nothing  applied  to  the  image  from  above,  no  pure  act  of  reason  inhabiting 
a  supersensible  and  semi-supernatural  plane.  It  can  1>e  diagnunmatized  is 
continuous  with  all  the  other  segments  of  the  subjective  stream.  It  is 
just  that  staining,  fringe,  or  halo  of  obscurely  felt  relntion  to  masses  of 
other  imagery  about  to  come,  but  not  yet  distinctly  in  focus,  which  we 
have  so  abundantly  set  forth  [in  Chapter  IX]. 

"  If  the  image  come  unf ringed,  it  reveals  but  a  simple  quality,  thing, 
or  event ;  if  it  come  fringed,  it  may  reveal  something  expressly  taken  uni- 
Tersally  or  in  a  scheme  of  relations.  The  difference  l>etween  thought  and 
feeling  thus  reduces  itself,  in  the  last  subjective  anal^'sis,  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  '  fringe.'  And  this  in  turn  reduces  itself,  with  much  proba- 
bility, in  the  last  physiological  analysis,  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  sub- 
excitements  in  other  convolutions  of  the  brain  than  those  whose  disehargei 
underlie  the  more  definite  nucleus,  the  substantive  ingredient,  of  the 
thought. — in  this  instance,  the  word  or  image  it  may  happen  to  arouse. 

*'  The  contrast  is  not.  then,  as  the  Platonists  would  have  it,  between 
certain  subjective  facts  called  images  and  sensations,  and  others  called 
acts  of  relating  intelligence;  the  former  being  blind  perishing  things, 
knowing  not  even  their  own  existence  as  such,  whilst  the  latter  combine 
the  poles  in  the  mysterious  synthesis  of  their  cognitive  sweep.  The  con- 
trast is  really  between  two  ntpectA,  in  which  all  mental  facts  without  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  ;  their  structural  aspect,  as  being  subjective,  and  their 
functional  asi)ect.  as  being  cognitions.  In  the  former  aspect,  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  is  a  feeling,  a  peculiarly  tinged  segment  of  thestretm. 
This  tingeing  is  its  sensitive  body,  the  wie  ihm  zu  Muthe  itt^  the  way  it  feds 
whilst  passing.  In  the  latter  aspect,  the  lowest  mental  fact  as  well  as  the 
highest  may  grasp  some  bit  of  truth  as  its  content,  even  though  that  truth 
were  as  relatiunless  a  matter  as  a  bare  unlocalized  and  undated  quality  of 
pain.  From  the  cognitive  point  of  view,  all  mental  facts  are  intellections. 
From  the  subjective  point  of  view  all  are  feelings.  Once  admit  that  the 
nassing  ncd  evanescent  are  as  real  parts  of  the  stream  as  the  distinct 
anri  comparatively  abiding;  once  allow  that  fringes  and  halos.  inarticulate 
perceptions,  whereof  the  objects  are  as  yet  unnamed,  mere  nascencies  of 
cognition,  premonitions,  awarenesses  of  direction,  an*  thoughts  mm 
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aions,  the  question  whether  a  single  thing,  or  a  wliole  class 
of  things,  or  only  an  nnassigned  quality,  be  meant  by  it,  is 
an  insignificant  matter  of  detail.  Our  meanings  are  of 
singulars,  particulars,  indefinites,  and  universals,  mixed 
together  in  every  way.  A  singtdar  individual  is  as  much 
oonoetved  when  he  is  isolated  and  identified  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  my  mind,  as  is  the  most  rarefied  and 
universally  applicable  quality  he  may  possess — heing^  for 
example,  when  treated  in  the  same  way.*  From  every 
point  of  view,  the  overwhelming  and  portentous  character 
ascribed  to  universal  conceptions  is  surprising.  Why,  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  downwards,  philosophers  should  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  scorn  of  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular, and  in  adoration  of  that  of  the  general,  is  hard  to 
understand,  seeing  that  the  more  adorable  knowledge  ought 
to  be  that  of  the  more  adorable  things,  and  that  the  ttiinga 
of  worth  are  all  concretes  and  singulars.  The  only  value 
of  universal  characters  is  that  they  help  us,  by  reasoning, 


much  as  articulate  imaginings  and  propositions  arc;  once  restore,  I  say, 
the  vague  to  its  psychological  rights,  and  the  matter  presents  no  further 
difficulty. 

"  And  then  wo  see  that  the  current  opposition  of  Feeling  to  Knowledge 
is  quite  a  false  issue.  If  every  feeling  is  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of  knowl- 
edge, we  ought  no  longer  to  talk  of  mental  states  diUcring  by  having  more 
or  less  of  the  cognitive  quality;  they  only  differ  in  knowing  more  or  less, 
in  having  much  fact  or  little  fact  for  their  object.  The  feeling  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  relations  is  a  feeling  that  knows  much  ;  the  feeling  of  a  simple 
quality  is  a  feeling  that  knows  little.  But  the  knowing  itself,  whether  of 
much  or  of  little,  has  the  same  essence,  and  is  as  good  knowing  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Concept  and  image,  thus  discriminated  through 
their  objects,  are  consubstantial  in  their  inward  nature,  as  modes  of  feeling. 
The  one,  as  particular,  will  no  longer  be  held  to  be  a  relatively  base  sort  of 
entity,  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  courac,  whilst  the  other,  as  universal, 
is  celebrated  as  a  sort  of  standing  miracle,  to  be  adored  but  not  expkined. 
Both  concept  and  Image,  qud  subjective,  are  singular  and  particular.  Both 
are  moments  of  the  stream,  which  come  and  in  an  instant  are  no  more. 
The  word  universality  has  no  meaning  as  applied  to  their  psychic  body  or 
Biructure,  which  is  always  finite.  It  only  has  a  meaning  when  applied  to 
their  use,  import,  or  reference  to  the  kind  of  object  they  may  reveal.  The 
representation,  as  such,  of  the  universal  object  is  as  particular  as  that  of 
an  object  abo\it  which  we  know  so  little  that  the  interjection  *  Ha  1 '  ii  all 
it  can  evoke  from  us  in  the  way  of  speech.  Both  should  be  weighed  in  the 
■one  tcalea,  and  have  the  same  measure  meted  out  to  them,  whether  of 
wonhip  or  of  contempt."    (Mind,  ix.  pp.  1S-19.) 

*  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  p.  404. 
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to  koow  new  tmths  about  mdividnal  things.  The  resnt 
tioD  of  one's  meaniDg,  moreover,  to  an  individoaJ 
probably  requires  even  more  complicated  brain-prc 
than  its  extension  to  all  the  instances  of  a  kind ;  t 
mere  mystery,  ae  such,  of  the  knowledge,  is  equally  g 
whether  generals  or  singulars  be  the  things  known.  In  sm 
therefore,  the  traditional  universal- worship  c&n  only  I 
called  a  bit  of  perverse  sentimentalism,  a  philosophic  '  ~  ~ 
of  the  cave.' 


It   may  seem   hardly  necessary  to  add  (what   foUoi 
as  a  matter  of   course  from   pp.  229-237,  and   what 
been  implied  in  our  assertions  all  along)  that  nothing 
he  conoeived   tiovx  over  udtkotU   being  comxived   in  aUii 
differerd  states  of  mtwi.     Thus,  my  arm-chair  is  one  of 
things  of  which  I  have  a  conception ;  I  knew  it  yesterds] 
and  recognized  it  when  I  looked  at  it     But  if  I  think  of 
to-day  as  the  same  arm-chair  which  I  looked  at  yesterdsff 
it  is  obvious  that  the  very  conception  of  it  as  the  sai 
additional  complication  to  the  thought,  whose  inward  oob^ 
Btitution  must  alter  in  consequence.    In  short,  it  is  logical^ 
impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  tnowm  as  the  aam 
by  two  succeesive  copies  of  the  same  thought   As  a  matterd 
fact,  the  thoughts  by  which  we  know  that  we  mean  the 
thing  are  apt  to  be  very  different  indeed  from  each  othefi 
We  think  the  thing  now  in  one  context,  now  in  anotha; 
now  in  a  definite  image,  now  in  a  symbol.     Sometimes  oi 
sense  of  its  identity  pertains  to  the  mere  fringe,  sometimal 
it  involves  the  nucleus,  of  our  thought     We   never   ci 
break  the  thought  asunder  and  tell  just  which  one  of  its  W 
is  the  part  that  lets  us  know  which  subject  is  referred  to' 
but  nevertheless  we  always  do  know  which  of  all  posail 
subjects  we  have  in  mind.     Introspective  psychology 
here  throw  up  the  sponge ;  the  fluctuations  of  subjective  Ul 
are  too  exquisite  to  be  arrested  by  its  coarse  means, 
must  confine  itself  to  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  all  so] 
of  different  subjective  states  do  form  the  vehicle  by  whi< 
the  same  is  known ;  and  it  must  contradict  the  oppoi 
view. 

The  ordinary  Psychology  of  '  ideas '  constantly  talks 


B  Tehicle  of  the  aame  thing-known  must  be  the  same  ra- 
"ent  state  of  mind,  and  as  if  the  having  over  again  of  the 
'  idea '  were  not  only  a  necesBtiry  but  a  nufGcieut  con- 
i  for  meaning  the  same  thing  twice.  But  this  recur- 
ince  of  the  same  idea  would  utterly  defeat  the  existence  of 
repented  knowledge  of  anything.  It  would  be  a  simple  re- 
Tersion  into  a  pre-exlstent  state,  with  nothing  gained  in  the 
interval,  and  with  complete  uuconsciouHuess  of  the  state 
h&ving  existed  before.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
think.  As  a  rule  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  thought 
before  of  the  thing  we  think  of  now.  The  continuity  and 
permanency  of  the  topic  is  of  the  essence  of  our  intellection. 
We  recognize  the  old  problem,  and  the  old  solutions;  and 
we  go  on  to  alter  and  improve  and  substitute  one  predicate 
for  another  without  ever  letting  the  subject  change. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  ia  said  that  thinking  con- 
siBts  in  making  judgments.  A  succession  of  judgments  may 
all  be  about  the  same  thing.  The  general  practical  postulate 
which  encourages  us  to  keep  thinking  at  all  is  that  by  going 
on  to  do  BO  we  shall  judge  better  of  the  savte  things  than  if 
we  do  not.*  In  the  successive  judgments,  all  sorts  of  new 
operations  are  performed  on  the  things,  and  all  sorts  of 
new  results  brought  out,  without  the  sense  of  the  main 
topic  ever  getting  lost  At  the  outset,  we  merely  have  the 
topic  ;  then  we  operate  on  it ;  and  finally  we  have  it  again 
in  a  richer  aud  truer  way.  A  compound  conception  has 
been  substituted  for  the  simple  one,  but  with  full  conscious- 
ness that  both  are  of  the  Same. 

The  distinction  between  having  and  operating  is  as 
natural  in  the  mental  as  in  the  material  world.  As  our 
hands  may  hold  a  bit  of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  yet  do 
naught  with  either;  so  our  mind  may  simply  be  aware  of  a 
thing's  existence,  and  yet  neither  attend  to  it  nor  discrimi- 
nate it,  neither  lucate  nor  count  nor  compare  nor  like  nor 
dislike  nor  deduce  it,  nor  recognize  it  articulately  as  having 
been  met  with  before.  At  the  same  time  we  know  tha^ 
instead  of  staring  at  it  in  this  entranced  find  senseless  way, 
we  may  raUy  our  activity  in  a  moment,  aud  locate,  cloaa, 


*  Comptre  the  adinlnble  v 


«  in  UodgaoD'a  Time  uid  Bp*ce,  p.  810. 
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compare,  connt,  and  judge  it.  There  is  nottJug  tDfolTed  n 
all  this  which  we  did  not  postulate  at  the  yery  ontset  of  om 
introspective  work :  realities,  namely,  extra  fnndem,  thoughtsi 
and  possible  relations  of  cognition  between  the  two.  The 
result  of  the  thoughts'  operating  on  the  data  given  to 
sense  is  to  transform  the  order  in  which  experience  comm 
into  an  entirely  different  order,  that  of  the  conceived  world. 
There  is  no  spot  of  light,  for  example,  which  I  pick  out  and 
proceed  to  define  as  a  pebble,  which  is  not  thereby  toin 
from  its  mere  time-  and  space-neighbors,  and  thought  in 
conjunction  with  things  physically  parted  from  it  by  the 
width  of  nature.  Compare  the  form  in  which  facts  appear 
in  a  text-book  of  physics,  as  logically  subordinated  laws, 
with  that  in  which  we  naturally  make  their  acquaintance. 
The  conceptual  scheme  is  a  sort  of  sieve  in  which  we  try  to 
gather  up  the  world's  contents.  Most  facts  and  relations 
fall  through  its  meshes,  being  either  too  subtle  or  inag- 
nificant  to  be  fixed  in  any  conception.  But  whenever  a 
physical  reality  is  caught  and  identified  as  the  same  witb 
something  already  conceived,  it  remains  on  the  sieve,  and 
all  the  predicates  and  relations  of  the  conception  with 
which  it  is  identified  become  its  predicates  and  relations 
too ;  it  is  subjected  to  the  sieve's  network,  in  other  words. 
Thus  comes  to  pass  what  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  the  translation 
of  the  perceptual  into  the  conceptual  order  of  the  world.* 
In  Chapter  XXII  we  shall  see  how  this  translation 
always  takes  place  for  the  sake  of  some  subjective  interedt 
and  how  the  conception  with  which  we  handle  a  bit  of  sen- 
sible experience  is  really  nothing  but  a  teleological  instru- 
ment This  whole /unction  of  conceiving^  of  fixing^  and  hMr 
ing  fast  to  meanings,  has  no  significance  apart  from  the  fad 
that  the  oonceiver  is  a  creature  with  partial  purposes  and  pri- 
vate ends.  There  remains,  therefore,  much  more  to  be  said 
about  conception,  but  for  the  present  this  will  sufiice. 

•  Philoaophy  of  Reflection,  i.  2T^-9Q». 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISCRIMINATION  AND  COMPARISON. 

It  18  matter  of  popular  observation  that  some  men  have 
sharper  senses  than  others,  and  that  some  have  acuter 
minds  and  are  able  to  'spHt  hairs'  and  see  two  shades  of 
meaning  where  the  majority  see  but  one.  Locke  long  ago 
set  apart  the  faculty  of  diHcrimination  as  one  in  which  men 
differ  individually.  What  he  wrote  is  good  enough  to  quote 
as  an  introduction  to  this  chapter: 

''Another  faculty  wo  may  take  notice  of  in  our  minds  Is  that  6t 
disoeming  and  distinguishing  botwocn  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  a  confused  perot*ption  of  something  in  general :  un- 
less the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  different  objects  and  their 
qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little  knowledge;  though  the 
bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
mind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  thing  from  another  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty 
of  several  even  very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths;  because  men,  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those  propositions 
find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform  impressions : 
whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this  clear  discerning  faculty  of  the 
mind,  wnereby  it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  same  or  different.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter  ? 

*'  How  much  the  imperfection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideaA  one 
from  another  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
or  want  of  acuteness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding,  or 
bastiness  and  precipitancy  natural  to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  ex- 
amine :  jt  sufRces  to  take  notice  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that 
the  mind  may  reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  conse- 
quence to  tts  other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing 
from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our  reason  and 
judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory 
ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of  parts  ;  in  this  of  having  them  un- 
eonfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another 
where  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consists  in  a  great  measure  the 
exactness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reason  which  is  to  be  observed 
to  one  man  above  another.    And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  somi 
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leaaon  of  that  oommon  obserratioQ.—that  men  who  havv  « 
deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories  have  not  alwsjs  tbe  clearest 
neat  or  deepest  reason.  For,  wit  lying  moat  in 
of  ideas,  and  putting  those  tc^etber  with  quickness  and  ni 
wherein  can  be  fouud  an;  resemblance  ur  coDgmitf,  tbnebjr 
mabe  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  vigioDs  in 
judgment,  on  tbe  contrary,  lies  qaite  on  tbe  other  side, 
carefully  one  from  anotber  ideas  wherein  caa  be  foaud  ihe 
difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  miitled  by  simUitade 
affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of 
quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  wherein  for  th* 
lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikes  bo  lively 
the  fancy,  and  therefore,  so  acceptable  to  all  people  because  its  be) 
appears  at  first  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labor  of  thought  ic 
amine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it."  * 

Bat  Locke's  descendants  have  been  slow  to  enter  into 
path  wbose  frnitfulness  was  thus  pointed  oat  by  their  tc 
ter,  and  have  so  neglected  the  study  of  discrimiaatioD  tbl 
one  might  almost  say  that  the  classic  English  psjchologlil 
have,  as  a  school,  hardly  recognized  it  to  exist     'Aasodl 
tion'  has  proved  itself  in  their  hands  the  one  sll-absorfaq 
power  of  tbe  mind.     Dr.  Martinean,  in  his  reriev  of  Baf 
makes  some  very  weighty  remarks  on  this  ouesidedneae 
tbe  Lockian  school     Oar  mental  history,  sajs  he,  is, 
its  view, 

"a  perpetual  formation  of  new coinponnds :  and  the  worda  *■■) 
acion,'  'cohesion,'  'fusion,'  '  indissoluble  connection,'  alleoqim^l 
change  from  plurality  of  data  to  some  unity  of  result.  An  oxplaoatil 
of  the  process  therefore  requires  two  things  :  a  true  eaurowmtM 
the  primary  constituents,  and  a  correct  statement  of  their  lam  of 
bination  :  just  as,  in  chemistry,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
simple  elements,  and  the  with  then  principles  of  their  synl 
the  latter  of  these  two  conditions  we  find  satisfied  by  the 
psychologists  ;  but  not  the  former.  They  are  not  agreed 
catalogue  of  elements,  or  the  marks  by  which  they  may  know  the 
from  tbe  compound.  The  psychologic  unit  is  not  fixed  ;  that  which. 
called  one  impression  by  Hartley  is  treated  as  half-a-doten  or 
Uill :  and  the  tendency  of  the  modem  teachers  on  this  point  is  to 
mora  and  more  from  the  better-chosen  track  of  their  muster.  H: 
for  example,  regarded  the  whole  present  efllect  upon  us  of  aoj 
object — aay,  an  orang<v-aa  a  single  sensation  ;  and  the  whole 
it  left  behind,  as  a  single  'idea  of  sensation.'    His  modem 

*  Hunan  UndeiaUndiDg,  n.  il.  I,  %. 
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•a  the  other  hand,  consider  this  same  effect  as  an  aggregate  from  a 
plurality  of  sensations,  and  the  ideal  trace  it  leaves  as  highly  compound. 
*Th6  idea  of  an  object,*  instead  of  being  an  elementary  starting-point 
with  them,  is  one  of  the  elaborate  results  of  repetition  and  experience  ; 
and  is  continually  adduced  as  remarkably  illustrating  the  fusing  power 
of  habitual  association.    Thus  James  Mill  observes  : 

**  *  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  trace  the  formation  of 
oar  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  objects ;  that  is,  the  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sensations,  received  together  so  frequently  that  they 
ooaleece  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  of  unity.  Hence, 
what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone,  the  idea  of  a  horse, 
the  idea  of  a  man.  In  using  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names 
of  what  I  call  objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my 
own  sensations ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  number  of 
sensations  regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination,  that  is, 
concomitance.  Particular  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muscles, 
are  the  sensations  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  extension,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one  idea, 
I  give  the  name  of  the  idea  of  a  tree.*  * 

**To  precisely  the  same  effect  Mr.  Bain  remarks  : 

**  *  External  objects  usually  affect  us  through  a  plurality  of  senses. 
The  pebble  on  the  sea-shore  is  pictured  on  the  eye  as  form  and  color. 
We  take  it  up  in  the  hand  and  repeat  the  impression  of  form,  with  the 
additional  feeling  of  touch.  Knock  two  together,  and  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic sound.  To  preserve  the  impression  of  an  object  of  this  kind, 
there  must  be  an  association  of  all  these  different  effects.  Such  associa- 
tion, when  matured  and  firm,  is  our  idea,  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
pebble.  Passing  to  the  organic  world,  and  plucking  a  rose,  we  have 
the  same  effects  of  form  to  the  eye  and  hand,  color  and  touch,  with 
DOW  effects  of  odor  and  taste.  A  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  oo- 
horence  of  all  these  qualities  in  one  aggregate,  so  as  to  give  us  for  all 
purposes  the  enduring  image  of  the  rose.  When  fully  acquired,  any 
one  of  the  characteristic  impressions  will  revive  the  others  ;  the  odor, 
the  sight,  the  feeling  of  the  thorny  stalk— each  of  these  by  itself  will 
hoist  the  entire  impression  into  the  view.*  f 

**Now«  this  onler  of  derivation,  making  our  objective  knowledge  be- 
gin with  plurality  of  impression  and  arrive  at  unity,  we  take  to  be  a 
oomplete  inversion  of  our  psychological  history.  Hartley,  we  think, 
was  perfectly  right  in  taking  no  notice  of  the  number  of  inlets  through 
which  an  objtx^t  delivers  its  effect  upon  us,  and,  in  spite  of  this  circnm- 
itmnoe,  treating  the  effect  as  one.  .  .  .  Even  now,  after  life  has  read 
us  so  many  analytic  lessons,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fix  the  attitude  of 
oar  scene  and  ourselves,  the  sense  of  plurality  in  our  impressions  ro- 
and  we  Upse  into  an  undivided  consciousness ;  losing,  for  in- 


•  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

tThe  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  page  411. 
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stance,  the  separate  notice  of  any  nnifonn  ham  in  the  ear,  or  Ugfat  ii 
the  eye,  or  weight  of  clothes  on  Uie  body,  though  not  one  of  them  is  ii 
opcnJtiYe  on  the  complexion  of  oar  feeling.  This  law,  onoe  granted 
most  be  carried  far  beyond  Hartley^s  point  Not  only  most  eadi  eb 
ject  present  itself  to  as  int^^rally  before  it  shells  off  into  its  qaalitSes 
bat'the  whole  scene  aroand  as  mast  disengage  for  as  object  after  ofajeei 
from  its  still  background  by  emergence  and  change ;  and  STen  om 
self-detachment  from  the  world  over  against  us  must  wait  for  thi 
start  of  collision  between  the  force  we  issue  and  that  which  we  leoeiTB 
To  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  case :  when  a  red  ivory  ball,  sea 
for  the  first  time,  has  been  withdrawn,  it  will  leave  a  mental  reixeseB- 
tation  of  itself,  in  which  all  that  it  simultaneously  gave  as  will  indis- 
tingaishably  coexist.  Let  a  white  ball  succevd  to  it ;  now,  and  nol 
before,  will  an  attribute  detach  itself,  and  the  color,  by  force  of  con- 
trast, be  shaken  out  into  the  foregronnd.  Let  the  white  ball  be  xe- 
placed  by  an  egg :  and  this  new  difference  will  bring  the  form  ioto 
notice  from  its  previous  slumber.  And  thus,  that  which  began  by 
being  simply  an  object,  cut  out  from  the  surrounding  scene,  becomes 
for  us  first  a  red  object,  and  then  a  red  round  object ;  and  so  on.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  qualities,  as  separately  given,  subscribing  to- 
gether and  adding  themselves  up  to  present  us  with  the  object  as  their 
aggregate,  the  object  is  beforehand  with  them,  and  from  its  integrity 
delivers  them  out  to  our  knowledge,  one  by  one.  In  this  disintegration, 
the  primary  nucleus  never  loses  its  substantive  character  or  name; 
whilst  the  difference  which  it  throws  off  appears  as  a  mere  attribute,  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  of 
the  object  as  having,  not  as  being,  its  qualities  ;  and  can  never  heartily 
admit  the  belief  of  any  loose  lot  of  attributes  really  fusing  themsdvet 
into  a  thing.  The  unity  of  the  original  whole  is  not  felt  to  go  to  pieces 
and  be  resolved  into  the  properties  which  it  successively  gives  off ;  it 
retains  a  residuary  existence,  which  constitutes  it  a  substance^  as  against 
the  emerging  quality,  which  is  only  its  phenomenal  predicate.  Were 
it  not  for  this  perpetual  process  of  differentiation  of  self  from  the 
world,  of  object  from  its  scene,  of  attribute  from  object,  no  st^  of 
Abstraction  could  be  taken  ;  no  qualities  could  fall  under  oar  notice; 
and  had  we  ten  thousand  senses,  they  would  all  converge  and  meet  in 
but  one  consciousness.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  an  utter  falsification  of 
ttie  order  of  nature  to  speak  of  sensations  grouping  themselves  into 
aggregates,  and  so  composing  for  us  the  objects  of  which  we  think ; 
and  the  whole  language  of  the  theory,  in  regard  to  the  field  of 
synchronous  existences,  is  a  direct  inversion  of  the  truth.  Experience 
proceeds  and  intellect  is  trained,  not  by  Association,  but  by  Dissod- 
ation^  not  by  reduction  of  pluralities  of  impression  to  one,  bat  by  the 
opening  out  of  one  into  many  ;  and  a  true  psychological  history  most 
expound  itself  in  analytic  rather  than  synthetic  terms.  Precisely  those 
ideas— of  Substance,  of  Mind,  of  Cause,  of  Space — which  this  system 
treats  as  infinitely  complex,  the  last  result  of  myriads  of  conflaent  ele- 
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ments,  are  in  troth  the  rosiduary  Bimplicitiea  of  oonaoiouanen,  whoee 
stability  the  eddies  and  currents  of  phenomenal  ezperienoe  haye  left 
undisturbed."* 

The  truth  is  that  Experience  is  trained  by  both  associa^ 
tion  and  dissociation,  and  that  psychology  must  be  writ 
&o^  in  synthetic  and  in  analytic  terms.  Our  original  sen- 
sible totals  arc,  on  tiie  one  liand,  subdivided  by  discrimi- 
native attention,  and,  on  the  other,  united  with  other  totals, 
— either  through  the  agency  of  our  own  movements,  carrying 
our  senses  from  one  part  of  space  to  another,  or  because 
new  objects  come  successively  and  replace  those  by  which 
we  were  at  first  impressed.  The  'simple  impression'  of 
Hume,  the  '  simple  idea  *  of  Locke  are  both  abstractions, 
never  realized  in  experience.  Experience,  from  the  very 
first,  presents  us  with  concreted  objects,  vaguely  continuous 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  which  envelops  them  in  space 
and  time,  and  potentially  divisible  into  inward  elements 
and  parts.  These  objects  we  break  asunder  and  reunite. 
We  must  treat  them  in  both  ways  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  grow ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  on  the  whole,  which 
way  preponderates.  But  since  the  elements  with  which 
the  traditional  associationism  performs  its  constructions — 
*  simple  sensations,'  namely — are  all  products  of  discrimi- 
nation carried  to  a  high  pitch,  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  analytic  attention  and  discrimination 
first 

The  noticing  of  any  part  whatever  of  our  object  is  an 
act  of  discrimination.  Already  on  p.  404  I  have  described 
the  manner  in  which  we  often  spontaneously  lapse  into  the 
undiscriminating  state,  even  with  regard  to  objects  which 
we  have  already  learned  to  distinguish.  Such  ansesthetios 
as  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  etc.,  sometimes  bring  about 
transient  lapses  even  more  total,  in  which  numerical  dis- 
crimination especially  seems  gone  ;  for  one  sees  light  and 
hears  sound,  but  whether  one  or  many  lights  and  sounds 
is  quite  impossible  to  tell.  .  Where  the  parts  of  an  object 
have  already  been  discerned,  and  each  made  the  object  of 
a  special  discriminative  act,  we  can  with  difficulty  feel  the 

*  KHays  Philotophical  and  Theological :  Firnt  Series,  pp.  908-978. 
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object  again  in  ita  pristine  unity ;  and  bo  prominent 
oar  conscioasneBs  of  its  compusitioD  be,  that  we  may  hard 
believe  that  it  ever  conld  have  appeared  andinded.  B 
this  is  an  erraneoas  view,  the  undeniable  fact  being  tl 
any  nujnber  cf  impreseione./rom  any  number  ofgenaory  « 
failing  iiimvUaneously  ore  a  mind  which  has  not  tet  s 
ENCED  THEM  SEPAKATELY,  xoJU  fuse  into  a  single  midivided  i 
jecf/or  thai  mind.  The  law  is  that  all  things  fuse  that  i 
fuse,  and  nothing  separates  except  what  most.  What  mal 
impressions  separate  we  have  to  study  in  this  chapl 
Although  they  separate  easier  if  they  come  in  through  d 
tinct  nerves,  yet  distinct  nerves  are  not  an  nuconditioi 
ground  of  their  discrimination,  as  we  shall  presentlr  si 
The  baby,  assailed  by  eyes,  ears,  nose,  skin,  and  entrai 
at  once,  feels  it  all  as  one  great  blooming,  bnzzing  coof 
sion  ;  and  to  the  very  end  of  life,  our  location  of  all  t 
in  one  space  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  eitentH  d 
bignesses  of  all  the  sensations  which  came  to  our  notice  ll 
once,  coalesced  together  into  one  and  the  same  spaoi 
There  is  no  other  reason  than  this  why  "  the  hand  I  toad 
and  see  coincides  spatially  with  the  hand  I  immediate^ 
feel."  * 

It  is  true  that  we  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  exolaii^ 
when  once  a  lot  of  hitherto  unnoticed  details  of  the  object  Ii| 
before  us, "  How  could  we  ever  have  been  ignorant  of  tiien 
things  and  yet  have  felt  the  object,  or  drawn  the  conclusicat 
as  if  it  were  a  coniinuum,  a  flenum  ?  There  would  hail 
heeiugtips — but  we  felt  no  gaps;  wherefore  we  must  hare  seel 
and  heard  these  details,  leaned  upon  these  steps ;  thej  mniii 
have  been  operative  upon  our  minds,  just  as  they  are  now,  only 
unconsciously,  or  at  least  inattentivdy.  Our  first  ouanalyzej 
sensation  was  really  composed  of  these  elementary  senaai 
tioDs,  our  first  rapid  conclusion  was  really  based  on  theic 
intermediate  inferences,  all  the  while,  only  we  failed  to  Bod 
the  fact"  Butthisisnothingbutthefatal'psychologistafal* 
lacy '  (p.  196)  of  treating  an  inferior  state  of  mind  as  if  il 
mnst  somehow  know  implicitly  all  that  is  explicitly  knowa 

*  MoDtgomer)'  In  'Mind.'  x.  G3T  Cf.  &1«>  Lippa:  OrundutUacbea  dl 
SreleulebcDB.  p.  570  fi..  ud  aeu  below.  Chapter  XIX. 
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oftouf  the  same  topic  by  superior  sttitou  of  miud.  The  thing 
thought  of  is  uuquetitiouiibly  the  Hnme,  but  it  is  thought 
twice  over  in  two  iibHolutely  tliffereiit  jisyohoHes, — ouce  i\»  tin 
onbrukeuunit,  KmlngaiuikSHBuniotdiHoriuiiiiutetlpiirtB.  It 
is  not  one  thought  in  two  eiUtious,  but  two  entirely  diHtinot 
thoughta  of  one  thing.  And  eauh  thought  is  within  itself  a 
•i>ii(inuuTn,  tkjAenum,  ueediug  uo  contributiou»  from  the  othur 
fo  fill  up  its  gups.  As  I  sit  bore,  1  think  objects,  aud  I 
make  infereuces,  which  the  future  is  sure  to  autUyse  and 
articuhite  aud  riddle  with  discrimiuatioiia,  showing  iiiti  many 
things  wherever  I  now  notice  one.  Nevertheless,  niy 
thought  feels  quite  sufficient  unto  itself  for  the  time  being; 
and  ranges  from  pole  to  pole,  aa  free,  and  as  unconscious 
of  having  overlooked  anything,  as  if  it  jiossessed  the  great- 
est discriminative  enlightenment  We  all  cease  analysdng 
the  world  at  some  point,  aud  notice  no  more  differences. 
The  last  uuitH  with  which  we  stop  are  our  objective  itloments 
of  being.  Those  of  a  dog  are  different  from  those  of  a 
Humboldt ;  those  of  a  practical  man  from  tliose  of  a  meta- 
physician. But  the  dog's  and  the  practical  man's  thoughts 
/M  continuous,  though  to  the  Humboldt  or  the  metaphy- 
sician they  would  appear  full  of  gaps  and  defects.  And 
they  arv-  continuous,  as  tkowjhts.  It  is  only  as  mtrrora  ^ 
tMnga  that  the  sujierior  minds  find  them  full  of  omissions. 
And  when  the  omitted  things  are  discovered  aud  the  un- 
noticed differences  laid  bare,  it  is  not  that  the  old  IkoughU 
split  up,  but  that  new  thnujIUa  aupersaie  them,  which  make 
new  judgments  about  the  same  objective  world. 

TBB   PRINOIFI^    or   MBDIATD   OOHPARISOK. 

When  we  discriminate  an  element,  we  may  contrast  it 
with  the  case  of  its  own  absence,  of  its  simply  not  being 
there,  witltout  reference  to  what  m  there ;  or  we  may  also 
take  the  latter  into  account  Let  the  first  sort  of  discrim- 
iuatiou  be  called  cxislenlitil,  the  latter  differenlial  discrimina- 
tion. A  peculiarity  of  differential  discriminations  is  that 
they  result  in  a  perception  of  differences  which  are  felt  as 
greater  or  Uas  one  than  the  other.  Entire  grou[»s  of  differ- 
ences may  be  ranged  in  series :  the  musical  scale,  the  color 

~>e,  are  Bxample&    Kvery  department  of  our  experieuos 
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may  have  its  data  written  down  in  an  eTenly  gradated  arda 
from  a  lowest  to  a  highest  member.    And  any  one  datu 
may  be  a  term  in  several  such  orders.    A  given  note  ma; 
have  a  high  place  in  the  pitch-series,  a  low  place  in  th 
londness-series,  and  a  medium  place  in  the  series  of  agree 
ablenesses.    A  given  tint  must,  in  order  to  be  folly  deter 
mined,  have  its  place  assigned  in  the  series  of  qualities,  ii 
the  series  of  purities  (freedom  from  white),  and  in  the  seria 
of  intensities  or  brightnesses.    It  may  be  low  in  one  a 
these  respects,  but  high  in  another.    In  passing  from  tero 
to  term  in  any  such  series  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  ead 
step  of  difference  being  equal  to  (or  greater  or  less  than] 
the  last,  but  we  are  conscious  of  proceeding  in  a  wUform 
direction^  different  from  other  possible  directions.    This 
consciousness  of  serial  increase  of  differences  is  one  of  the 
fuDclamental  facts  of  our  intellectual  life.    More,  more; 
MORE,  of  the  same  kind  of  difference,  we  say,  as  we  advance 
from  term  to  term,  and  realize  that  the  farther  on  we  get 
the  larger  grows  the  breach  between  the  term  we  are  at 
and  the  one  from  which  we  started     Between   any  two 
terms  of  such  a  series  the  difference  is  greater  than  that  be- 
tween any  intermediate  terms,  or  than  that  between  an  inter- 
mediate term  and  either  of  the  extremes.    The  louder  than 
the  loud  is  louder  than  the  less  loud  ;  the  farther  than  the 
far  is  farther  than  the  less  far :  the  earlier  than  the  earlv  in 
earlier  than  the  late  ;  the  higher  than  the  high  is  higher 
than  the  low ;  the  bigger  than  the  big  is  bigger  than  the 
small ;  or,  to  put  it  briefly  and  universally,  the  more  than  the 
more  is  more  than  the  less ;  such  is  the  great  synthetic  prin- 
ciple  of  mediate  comparison  tchich  is  involved  in  the  posses- 
sum  by  the  human  mind  of  the  sense  cf  serial  increase.    In 
Chapter  XX  V  111  we  shall  see  the  altogether  overwhelming 
importance  of  tliis  principle  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  higher 
rational  operations. 

ABB  AT.T.  DLPFEBENCES  DIFFEBENCE8  OF  COMPOSITIOHf 

Each  of  the  differences  in  one  of  these  uniform  series 
feels  like  a  definite  sensible  quantity,  and  each  term  seems 
like  the  last  term  with  this  quantity  added.  In  many  con- 
crete objects  which  differ  from  one  another  we  can  plainly 
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that  the  difference  does  conHist  simply  in  the  fact  thai 
one  objeot  is  the  same  as  the  other  plus  something  else,  or 
that  thej  both  have  an  identical  part,  to  whioh  eaoh  adds 
a  distinct  remainder.  Thus  two  pictures  may  be  struck 
from  the  same  block,  but  one  of  them  may  differ  in  having 
color  added ;  or  two  carpets  may  show  an  identical  pattern 
which  in  each  is  woven  in  distinct  hue&  Similarly,  two 
classes  of  sensation  may  have  the  same  emotional  tone  but 
negate  each  other  in  remaining  respects — a  dark  color  and 
a  deep  sound,  for  example ;  or  two  faces  may  have  the  same 
shape  of  nose  but  everything  else  unlike.  The  similarity 
of  the  same  note  sounded  by  instruments  of  different  tim- 
bre is  explained  by  the  coexistence  of  a  fundamental  tone 
common  to  both,  with  over-tones  in  one  wliich  the  other 
lacks.  Dipping  my  hand  into  water  and  anon  into  a  colder 
water,  I  may  then  observe  certain  additional  feelings,  broader 
and  deeper  irradiations  of  the  cold,  so  to  speak,  which  were 
not  in  the  earlier  experience,  though  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
the  feelings  may  be  otherwise  the  same.  'Hefting*  first 
one  weight,  and  then  another,  new  feelings  may  start  out 
in  my  elbow-joint,  wrist,  and  elsewhere,  and  make  me  call 
the  second  weight  the  heavier  of  the  twain.  In  all  these 
cases  each  of  the  differing  things  may  be  represented  by 
two  parts,  one  that  is  common  to  it  and  the  others,  and  an- 
other that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  If  they  form  a  series, 
A^  Bf  C,  A  etc.,  and  the  common  part  be  called  X,  whilst 
the  lowest  difference  be  called  d,  then  the  composition 
of  the  series  would  be  as  follows : 

A  =  X  +  d; 

B  =  {X+(t)  +  d,0TX  +  2d; 

0=X+3d; 

D  =  X+4d; 


If  X  itself  were  ultimately  composed  of  cTs  we  should 
have  the  entire  series  explained  as  due  to  the  varying  com- 
bination and  re-combination  with  itself  of  an  unvarying  ele- 
ment ;  and  all  the  apparent  differences  of  quality  would  be 
translated  into  differences  of  quantity  alone.  This  is  the 
sort  of  reduction  which  the  atomic  theory  in  physics  and 
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the  mmd-stnET  theory  m  psTchologj  regard  as  their  ideal, 
So  that,  following  the  analogy  of  our  inmtaiices,  one  migi^ 
easily  be  tempted  to  generalize  and  to  say  that  all  differenefl 
is  but  addition  and  sabtractioii,  and  that  what  we  cmlkd 
'  differential '  discrimination  is  only  'existential '  diitcriiiiiB» 
tion  in  disgniae ;  that  is  to  say,  that  where  A  and  B  differ 
we  merely  discern  something  in  the  one  which  the  other 
without  AbsiAvix  identity  in  things  up  to  a  eertain  poitt, 
then  absolute  nyn-vientity,  would  on  this  theory  take  ths 
plaoe  of  those  ultimate  qaalitative  unlikenessea  between, 
them,  in  which  we  naturally  believe  ;  and  the  roent^  funo- 
tioQ  of  discrimination,  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  an  nltimato 
one,  woald  resolve  itself  into  mere  logical  aJSrmatioQ  and 
negation,  or  perception  that  a  feature  found  in  one  thin^ 
in  another  does  not  exist 

Theoretically,  however,  this  theory  is  full  of  difficulty. 
If  all  the  (lifferenees  which  we  feel  were  in  one  dirrdicm, 
so  that  all  objects  conld  be  arranged  in  one  series  (how- 
erer  long),  it  might  still  work.  But  when  we  consider  ths 
notorions  fact  that  objects  differ  from  each  other  in  divergat 
dirediona,  it  grows  well  nigh  impossible  to  make  it  do 
For  then,  supposing  that  an  object  differed  from  "  "^ 
one  direction  by  the  increment  d,  it  would  have 
from  things  in  another  direction  by  a  different  sort 
ment,  call  it  d'\  so  that,  after  getting  rid  of  qualitative 
likeness  between  objects,  we  should  have  it  back  on  oat 
bands  again  between  their  increments.  We  may  of  coiuM 
re-apply  our  method,  and  say  that  the  differeoce  betweCB 
d  and  d'  is  not  a  qaalitative  nnllkeness,  bnt  a  (aet  of 
position,  one  of  them  being  the  same  as  the  other  jiba  mi 
increment  of  still  higher  order,  d  for  example,  added.  Bnl 
when  we  recollect  that  everything  in  the  world  can  be  eoiO' 
pared  with  everything  else,  and  that  the  number  of  direo* 
tions  of  difference  is  indefinitely  great,  then  we  see  that  the 
complication  of  self-compoandings  of  the  ultimate  differen* 
tial  increment  by  which,  on  this  theory,  all  the  innumerable 
onlikeQesses  of  the  world  are  explained,  in  order  to  aroid 
writing  miy  of  them  down  as  nltimate  differences  of  kind, 
would  beggar  all  conception.     It  is  the  mind-dost  theoi]^ 
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with  all  its  ditlicultieH  in  ii  piirtioulnrly  uDcomprotniBing 
lorm  ;  aud  all  for  the  nako  of  the  fantastic  pleasure  of  being 
sble  urbitnirily  to  aay  tUiit  there  ia  between  the  thinf^s  in 
the  world  and  between  tlie  'ideiuj'  in  the  mind  nothing  bnt 
•bBolute  HameneHH  and  absolute  not-samenesA  of  elements, 
tbe  not-snmeneHs  admitting  no  degrees. 

To  me  it  seema  much  wiaer  to  turn  away  from  Bnoh 
feraDBcendeutal  extravagances  of  specuhition,  and  to  abide 
by  tbe  natural  appBaraucea,  Theae  would  leave  uulikeueBB 
MB  an  indecomposable  relation  amongst  thinga,  and  a  rela- 
tion moreover  of  which  there  were  all  degrees.  Ahaoluta 
not-aamenesH  would  be  the  maximal  degree,  absolute  same- 
ness the  minimal  degree  of  this  unlikeuesa,  the  diacernment 
of  which  would  be  one  of  our  ultimate  cognitive  powers.* 
Certainly  the  natural  appearances  are  dead  against  the  notion 
that  no  qualitative  differences  exist.  Witli  the  same  clear- 
ness with  which,  in  certtiiu  objecta,  we  do  feel  a  difference  to 
be  a  mere  matter  of  jArta  aud  mtmia,  in  other  objects  we  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  caae.  Contrast  our  feeling  of  the  difTer- 
enoe  between  the  length  of  two  lines  with  our  feeling  of  the 
difference  between  blue  aud  yellow,  or  with  that  between 
right  and  left.  Is  riglii  equal  tijleft  with  something  added  ? 
Is  blue  yellow  plus  something?  If  ao,  jAus  what?t  Bo 
long  as  we  stick  to  verifiable  pHychology,  toe  am  forcrd  to 
admit  f.fuU  differenci's  of  simple  kind  form  an  irredvcibU.  sort 
(/  nitUion  between  some  of  tlie  elements  of  our  experi- 
ence, and   forced  to  deny  that  differeutial  discrimination 

*  Btumpf  (Tniipaychologle,  i.  110  ff  )trtc>i  lo  prove  tliU  tbe  thcorj  tbkt 
a?l  iliRercncM  aro  dllTcrcnrus  of  composition  IcuiU  ncrugMrlly  toati  Inflnlta 
rcgroMkin  ohcu  wo  try  to  dotormlnu  tUu  imit.  It  mhiuih  to  mi!  Iliai  In  hU 
particular  rcutiaing  ha  furgcU  ibe  uliliiiaie  udIib  »f  tbe  mlnd-Moff 
theuT]'.  I  ouiDot  flnd  tlie  completed  loaiilii'  to  bo  one  of  ibe  oImucIm  to 
belief  Id  ibti  theory,  tltbough  I  fully  accppt  Slumpf '«  geoerml  rMMslac, 
and  km  only  too  bnppy  to  Hnd  niyBelf  on  tlm  utme  Mv  wlib  inch  u  u. 
oeptlouUy  clcnr  thinker.  Tlie  xtrloturea  by  Walilu  lo  the  Vlertcljicb.  f. 
wIm.  Phil,  seem  to  me  tu  bare  no  furcu,  ibicc  tbe  wrliar  doe*  not  dla- 
•rimlnate  betwecu  reiieiiiblaueu  of  thiugs  obviously  romponud  and  that  of 
Italagi  MQilbly  aim  pie. 

f  The  beU^  t\at  th4  nauM*  of  efTecU  felt  by  u>  to  differ  quatltattrely  ara 
beta  whlcb  differ  only  lu  quaullly  (e.g  that  blue  Is  cauaml  by  so  manf 
•Uirr- wavra,  aod  yellow  by  a  «maller  number)  mint  not  tie  ronfoundod 
witb  th«  fooling  tbat  Iho  effecU  differ  quaatitatlvcly  IhcmMlvca. 
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GUI  eyerywhere  be  rednoed  to  the  mere  asoerluniiieai 
that  elements  present  in  one  fact^  in  another  fail  to  ezisL 
The  perception  that  an  element  exists  in  one  thing  and  does 
not  exist  in  another  and  the  perception  of  qnalitatiTe  differ- 
ence are,  in  short,  entirely  disconnected  mental  fnndkHis.* 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we  insist  on  this,  we  must 
also  admit  that  differences  of  qnality,  however  abundant; 
are  not  the  only  distinctions  with  which  our  mind  has  to 
deaL  Differences  which  seem  of  mere  composition,  of 
number,  of  jiw  and  minua^  also  abonnd.t  Bnt  it  will  be 
best  for  the  present  to  disregard  all  these  qnantitatm 
cases  and,  taking  the  others  (which,  by  the  least  faYorable 
calculation,  will  still  be  numerous  enough),  to  coi 
next  the  manner  in  which  we  came  to  cognize  simple  d^e 
of  kind.  We  cannot  explain  the  cognition ;  we  can  only  as- 
certain the  conditions  by  virtue  of  which  it  occnrs. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  DISCBIMINATIGH. 

What^  then^  are  the  conditions  under  which  we  discrimimak 
things  differing  in  a  simple  toay  ? 

First,  the  things  must  be  different^  either  in  time,  or 
place,  or  quality.  If  the  difference  in  any  of  these  regards 
is  sufficiently  great,  then  we  cannot  overlook  it,  except  by 
not  noticing  the  things  at  all.  No  one  can  help  singling 
out  a  black  stripe  on  a  white  ground,  or  feeling  the  contrast 
between  a  bass  note  and  a  high  one  sounded  immediately 
after  it  Discrimination  is  here  involuntary.  But  where 
the  objective  difference  is  less,  discrimination  need  not  so 
inevitably  occur,  and  may  even  require  considerable  effort 
of  attention  to  be  performed  at  alL 


♦  HeiT  G.  H.  Schneider,  in  his  youthful  pamphlet  (Die  UDtcrscheidong, 
1877)  has  tried  to  show  that  there  are  no  positively  existent  elements  of 
sensibility,  no  substantive  qualities  between  which  differences  obtain,  bat 
that  the  terms  we  call  such,  the  sensations,  are  but  sums  of  dilTervnceB, 
loci  or  starting  points  whence  many  directions  of  difference  proceed. 
•  Un(er$chied8empfindung$'(hmpUxe '  are  what  he  calls  them.  This  absuxd 
carrying  out  of  that  '  principle  of  relativity '  which  we  shall  have  to  men- 
tion in  Chapter  XVII  may  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  mind-stuil 
theory,  which  says  that  there  are  nothing  but  substantive  sensations,  and 
denies  the  existence  of  relations  of  difference  between  them  at  all. 

t  Cf.  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  121.  and  James  Ward,  Mind,  i.  4fii 
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Another  condition  which  then  favors  it. is  that  the  sen- 
sations excited  by  the  differing  objects  shotdd  not  come  to 
us  simvUaneoualy  btd  /dU  in  immediate  suooession  upon  the 
same  organ.  It  is  easier  to  compare  successive  than  simul- 
taneous sounds,  easier  to  compare  two  weights  or  two  tem- 
peratures by  testing  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  hand^ 
than  by  using  both  hands  and  comparing  both  at  once. 
Similarly  it  is  easier  to  discriminate  shades  of  light  or  color 
by  moving  the  eye  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  ruo- 
oessively  stimulate  the  same  retinal  tract  In  testing  the 
local  discrimination  of  the  skin,  by  applying  compass- 
points,  it  is  found  that  they  are  felt  to  touch  different  spots 
much  more  readily  when  set  down  one  after  the  other  than 
when  both  are  applied  at  once.  In  the  latter  case  they 
may  be  two  or  three  inches  apart  on  the  back,  thighs,  etc^ 
and  still  feel  as  if  they  were  set  down  in  one  spot.  Finally, 
in  the  case  of  smell  and  taste  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
compare  simultaneous  impressions  at  all.  The  reason  why 
successive  impression  so  much  favors  the  result  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  a  real  sensation  of  difference,  aroused  by  the 
shock  of  transition  from  one  perception  to  another  which 
is  unlike  the  first  This  sensation  of  difference  has  its  own 
peculiar  quality,  as  difference,  which  remains  sensible,  no 
matter  of  what  sort  the  terms  may  be,  between  which  it 
obtains.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  transitive  feelings, 
or  feelings  of  relation,  of  which  I  treated  in  a  former 
place  (pp.  245  ff.);  and,  when  once  aroused,  its  object 
lingers  in  the  memory  along  with  the  substantive  terms 
which  precede  and  follow,  and  enables  our  judgments  of 
comparison  to  be  made.  We  shall  soon  see  reason  to  believe 
that  no  two  terms  can  possibly  be  simultaneously  perceived 
to  differ,  unless,  in  a  preliminary  operation,  we  have  suc- 
cessively attended  to  each,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  the  transi- 
tional sensation  of  difference  between  them  aroused.  A 
field  of  consciousness,  however  complex,  is  never  analyzed 
unless  some  of  its  ingredients  have  changed.  We  now 
discern,  'tis  true,  a  multitude  of  coexisting  things  about 
us  at  every  moment :  but  this  is  because  we  have  had  a 
long  education,  and  each  thing  we  now  see  distinct  has 
been  already  differentiated  from  its  neighbors  by  repeated 
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appearances  in  saccesaive  order.     To  the  infant,  aotu 
sights,  touches,  and  pains,  form  probably  one  1 
bloom  of  confasion.* 

Where  the  difference  between  the  successive  sensali 
is  but  slight,  the  transition  between  them  most  be  t 
immediate  as  possible,  and  both  must  be  compared  nt  ii 
ory,  in  order  to  get  the  best  resolts.  One  cannot  j 
accurately  of  the  difference  between  two  similar 
whilst  the  second  is  still  in  one's  month.  So  of  ac 
warmths,  etc. — we  must  get  the  Ayiug  phases  of  both  s 
sations  of  the  pair  we  are  comparing.  Where,  hnwerflij 
the  difference  is  strong,  this  condition  is  immaterial,  a 
we  can  theu  compare  a  sensation  actually  felt  with  anothei 
carried  in  memory  only.  The  longer  the  interval  of  t 
between  the  sensations,  the  more  uncertain  is  their  discrint 
ination. 

The  difference,  thus  immediately  felt  between  two  term 
is  independent  of  our  ability  to  identify  either  of  the  tern 
by  itself.  I  can  feel  two  distinct  spots  to  be  touched  c 
my  skin,  yet  not  know  which  is  above  and  which  below, 
can  observe  two  neighboring  musical  tones  to  differ,  ai 
still  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  higher  in  pitch 
Similarly  I  may  discriminate  two  neighboring  tints,  whild 
remaining  uncertain  which  is  the  bluer  or  the  yellow 
or  how  either  differs  from  its  mate.t 


With  such  direct  perceptions  of  difference  as  this,  i 
most  not  confound  those  entirely  unlike  cases  in  which  i 
infer  that  two  things  must  differ  because  we  know  enoi 
ei>o\d  each  of  them  taken  by  itself  to  warrant  onr  cia 


*  The  ordlnar;  treatment  of  tbls  is  to  c*11  U  (be  result  of  tlie  / 
k  lot  of  scDBatlODS,  in  tlieaiselvea  srparale.     TbU  U  pure  inytbology,  h  tl 
■equel  will  abiiQdsiitly  sbuw. 

t  "  We  often  begin  to  be  dimly  aware  of  ■  differeoce  id  a  aeiukdon  ■ 
group  of  senialions,  before  we  can  UEign   any  definite  rbsracter  to  t 
which  differs.     Thus  we  delect  a  strange  or  foreign  iDgredlent  or  flavor  H 
a  familiar  dt»h,  or  of  lone  In  a  familiar  tune,  and  yet  are  wholly  u 
ft  while  to  say  wfaal  the  inlrudi-r  is  like.     Hence  perlwps  diacrimln 
inay  be  regsTded  as  Ihe  carHesI  and  most  primordial  mode  of  i: 
actlvily."     (Sully:    Outlines  of   Psychology,    p.    142.      C^.   a 
Schneider:  Die Uoterscheiduiig,  pp.  ^10.) 
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lem  nnder  distinct  heads.  It  often  happesH,  when  the 
Bterval  is  long  between  two  experieoces,  that  our  jadg- 
lectH  are  guided,  not  bo  much  by  a  positive  image  or  copy 
]  the  earlier  one,  as  by  our  recolhition  of  certain  facte 
■out  it.  Thus  I  know  that  the  sunshine  to-day  is  less 
Ight  than  on  a  certain  day  last  week,  because  I  then  said 
li  was  quite  dazzling,  a  remark  I  should  not  now  care  to 
make.  Or  I  know  myself  to  feel  better  now  than  I  was  last 
Bommer,  because  I  can  now  psychologize,  and  then  I  could 
not.  We  are  constantly  busy  comparing  feelings  with 
whose  quality  onr  imagination  has  no  sort  of  ac^uairUaiux 
at  the  time — pleasures,  or  pains,  for  example.  It  is  notori- 
ously hard  to  conjure  up  in  imagination  a  lively  image  of 
either  of  these  classes  of  feeling.  The  associationists  may 
prate  of  an  idea  of  pleasure  being  a  pleasant  idea,  of  an 
idea  of  pain  being  a  painful  one,  Viut  the  unsophisticated 
Bense  of  mankiud  is  against  them,  agreeing  with  Homer 
that  the  memory  of  griefs  when  paHt  may  be  a  joy,  and  with 
Dante  that  there  is  no  greater  sorrow  than,  in  misery,  to 
recollect  one's  happier  time. 

Feelings  remembered  in  this  imperfect  way  must  be 
compared  with  present  or  recent  feelings  by  the  aid  of  what 
we  know  about  them.  We  identify  the  remote  experience 
in  such  a  case  by  conceiving  it.  The  most  perfect  way  of 
oouceiving  it  is  by  defining  it  in  terms  of  some  standard 
scale.  If  I  know  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  zero  to-day 
and  to  have  stood  at  32°  last  Sunday,  I  kuow  to-duy  to  be 
colder,  and  I  know  just  how  much  colder,  than  it  was  last 
Sunday.  If  I  kuow  that  a  certaiu  note  was  c,  and  that  this 
note  ia  d,  I  know  that  this  note  must  be  the  higher  of  the 
two. 

The  inference  that  two  things  differ  because  their  con- 
oomitante,  effects,  names,  kinds,  or — to  put  it  geuorally — 
their  jru/ns,  differ,  is  of  course  susceptible  of  unlimited 
oomplicatiou.  The  sciences  furnish  examples,  in  the  way 
in  which  men  are  led,  by  noticing  differences  in  effects,  to 
•Bsame  new  hypothetical  causes,  differing  from  any  known 
heretofore.  But  no  matter  how  many  maybe  the  steps  by 
which  such  inferential  discriminations  are  made,  they  aU 
\  «•  a  direct  intvtlion  of  difference  avmewhere.      The   last 
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gronnd  for  inferring  that  A  and  B  differ  mnst  be  thali 
wliilst  AisanmyBisann^  and  that  m  and  n  are  Mat  I0 
differ.  Let  us  then  neglect  the  complex  cases,  the  A's  and 
the  B's,  and  go  back  to  the  study  of  the  unanalyzable  per- 
ception of  difference  between  their  signs,  the  111*8  and  the 
n's,  when  these  are  seemingly  simple  terms. 

I  said  that  in  their  immediate  succession  the  shock  of 
their  difference  was  fdt.  It  is  felt  repeatedly  when  we  go 
back  and  forth  from  m  to  n ;  and  we  make  a  point  of  get- 
ting it  thus  repeatedly  (by  alternating  our  attention  at  least) 
whenever  the  shock  is  so  slight  as  to  be  with  difficulty  per- 
ceived. But  in  addition  to  being  felt  at  the  brief  instsnt 
of  transition,  the  difference  also  feels  as  if  incorporated 
and  taken  up  into  the  second  term,  which  feels  '  different- 
from-the-first '  even  while  it  lasts.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
'  second  term '  of  the  mind  in  this  case  is  not  bald  n,  but 
a  very  complex  object ;  and  that  the  sequence  is  not  sim- 
ply first  *w,'  then  ^  difference,^  then  *n';  but  first  *«,' 
then  ^differeMXy  then  *  n-diffeTemt'/rom-ffu'  The  several 
thoughts,  however,  to  which  these  three  several  objects  aie 
revealed,  are  three  ordinary  'segments'  of  the  mental 
*  stream.' 

As  our  brains  and  minds  are  actually  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  certain  m's  and  n's  in  immediate  sequence  and 
to  keep  them  pure.  If  kept  pure,  it  would  mean  that  they 
remained  uncompared.  With  us,  inevitably,  by  a  mechan- 
ism which  we  as  yet  fail  to  understand,  the  shock  of  differ- 
ence is  felt  between  them,  and  the  second  object  is  not  11 
pure,  but  n-as-differenUfroni-m*  It  is  no  more  a  paradox 
that  under  these  conditions  this  cognition  of  m  and  n  in 
mutual  relation  should  occur,  than  that  under  other  condi- 
tions the  cognition  of  m's  or  n's  simple  quality  should 
occur.  But  as  it  has  been  treated  as  a  paradox,  and  as  a 
spiritual  agent,  not  itself  a  portion  of  the  stream,  has  been 


*  In  cases  where  the  difference  Is  slight,  we  may  need,  as  previouslj 
remarked,  to  get  the  dying  phase  of  n  as  well  as  of  m  before  n-differeni' 
from-m  is  distinctly  felt.  In  that  case  the  inevitably  8ucct*88ive  feelingi 
(as  far  as  we  can  sever  what  is  so  continuous)  would  be  four,  tn,  differenm, 
n,  n^fferent-from-m.  This  slight  additional  complication  alters  not  a  whit 
the  essential  features  of  the  case. 
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ioToked  bi  account  for  it,  a  word  of  further  remark  seems 
deuirnble. 

My  accoiiBt,  it  will  be  noted,  is  merely  a  deacriptioo  of 
the  facts  as  they  occur:  feeliogs  ^i>r  tLou^lits)  each  know- 
ing Bomething,  but  the  later  one  knowing,  if  preceded  by 
m  ceri^iin  earlier  one,  a  more  complicated  object  than  U 
would  have  known  had  the  earlier  one  not  been  there.  I 
offer  no  a-^anution  of  Buch  a  sequence  of  cognitions.  The 
explanation  (I  devoutly  expect)  will  be  found  some  day  to 
depend  on  cerebral  conditious.  Until  it  is  forthcoming,  we 
can  only  treat  the  sequence  as  a  special  case  of  the  general 
law  that  every  experience  undergone  by  the  brain  leaves  in 
it  a  modification  which  is  one  factor  in  determining  what 
manner  of  experiences  the  following  ones  shall  be  (r/ 
pp.  232-23G),  To  anyone  who  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
a  law  I  have  nothing  to  say,  until  he  brings  his  proofs. 

The  sensationalists  and  the  spiritualists  meanwhile 
(filled  both  of  them  with  their  notion  that  the  mind  must 
in  some  fashion  contain  what  it  knows)  begin  by  gi^'ing  ft 
crooked  account  of  the  facta.  Both  admit  that  for  m  and 
n  to  be  known  in  any  way  whatever,  little  rounded  and  fin- 
ished off  duplicates  of  each  must  be  contained  in  the  mind 
as  separate  entities.  These  pure  ideas,  so  called,  of  m  and 
n  respectively,  succeed  each  other  there.  And  since  they 
aw  distinct,  say  the  seueatioualists,  they  are  eo  ipso  distin- 
guished. "To  have  ideas  different  and  ideas  distinguished, 
Ikte  8)-DOnjmous  expressions;  different  and  distinguished 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thiug,"  says  James  Mil).*  "  DiB.> 
tingnished!"  say  the  spiritualists,  "distinguished  hy  what, 
forsooth?  Truly  the  respective  ideas  of  m  and  of  n  in  the 
mind  are  distinct.  But  for  that  very  reason  neither  can 
distingaish  itself  from  the  other,  for  to  do  that  it  would 
have  to  be  aware  of  the  other,  and  thus  for  the  time  being 
become  the  other,  and  that  would  be  to  get  mixed  up  with 
tbe  other  and  to  lose  its  own  distinctness.  Distinctness 
of  ideas  and  idea  of  distinctness,  are  not  one  thing,  but 
two.  This  last  is  a  rtiation.  Only  a  rioting  princij^  op- 
posed iu  nature  to  all  faets  of  feeling,  an  Ego^  Soul,  or 
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Subject,  ie  competent,  by  being  present  to  both  of  tl 
ideas  alike,  to  bold  tliem  together  and  at  the  same  time 
ketp  them  distinct." 

But  if  the  pl&iii  facts  be  admitted  that  the  pure  idea 
'n'  is  never  in  the  mind  at  all,  wheu  'm'  has  once  gone  b 
fore;  and  that  the  feeling  ' n-differeni-from-m^  is  itself  i 
absolutely  unique  pulse  of  thought,  the  bottom  of  tb 
precious  quarrel  drops  out  aud  neither  party  is  left  vil 
anything  to  fight  about  Surely  »uch  a  consummstic 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  especially  whan  brought  about,  l 
here,  by  a  formulation  of  the  facts  whiuh  offers  itaelf  ~^ 
naturally  aud  unsophiatically.* 


*  Tbere  ts  only  one  obstacle,  and  that  is  out  InTcierate  tendency  to  bi 
lleve  Ibat  where  two  things  or  qualities  are  compared,  it  Fniut  be  Iba 
exact  duplicatcB  of  boib  have  got  into  ilie  tnind  aud  have  roaicbed 
selves  againai  each  other  there.  To  which  the  first  reply  Is  the  emplrioi 
one  of  "  Look  Into  the  mind  and  nee."  When  I  recognize  a  weight  wbid 
I  now  lift  as  inferior  to  the  one  I  just  lifted:  when,  with  my  tooth  nM 
BcIiiDg.  I  perceive  the  pain  to  be  lot  Intense  than  II  waa  a  minute  ago;  tfal 
two  tilings  in  the  mind  which  are  compared  would,  by  tbe  autbore  I  <nU 
cise.  be  admitted  I o  be  an  actual  sensation  and  an  image  In  the  memofy. 
An  image  In  the  memory,  by  general  consent  of  these  same  autbota,  is  a^ 
mitted  to  be  a  weaker  thing  Ibnn  a  scnaalion.  Nevertheless  it  la  in 
Instances  Judged  stronger:  Ibat  is,  au  object  supposed  to  be  knowD  ontytl 
so  far  forth  as  this  Image  represents  it.  is  Judged  stronger.  Ought  not  tbfc 
to  shake  one's  belief  in  the  notion  of  separate  reprcsenlative  '  ideas '  weigh- 
ing Ibemsetves,  or  being  weighed  by  the  Ego.  agalosl  each  other  in  tht 
mind?  Ad(I  let  ii  not  be  said  Ibut  what  makes  us  judge  the  felt  pain  to  lit 
weaker  than  Ihe  imagineil  one  of  a  moment  since  is  our  recollection 
Ihedemnwant  nature  (ff  iJie  theck  of  difference  which  we  felt  as  we  paased 
tbe  present  moment  from  the  one  before  It.  That  shock  does  undonl 
have  a  different  ctmracter  according  as  it  comes  between  ~ 

the  second  diminishes  or  increases:  and  it  may  be  admitted  tl 
where  the  past  term  is  doubtfully  remembered,  tbe  memory 
as  piv*  or  mtnut,  might  sometimes  enable  us  to  establish  a  i 
otherwise  we  should  not  perceive.  But  one  could  hardly  eipect  the 
ory  of  this  shock  1o  overpower  our  actual  comparison  of  terms,  b> 
which  are  ;7rts«nl(asare  the  image  and  Ihe  sensation  in  the  case  siipp 
and  make  us  judge  the  weaker  one  to  be  tbe  stronger.— And  hen 
comes  tbe  second  reply:  Suppose  the  mind  does  compare  two  realttka  bf  I 
comparing  two  Ideas  of  Its  own  which  represent  them— what  ia  galnedlj 
Tbe  same  mystery  is  still  there.  The  ideas  must  sltU  be  jfcnMon,-  and.  M' 
Ihe  attention  in  comparing  oscillalea  from  one  lo  the  other,  past  must  ba 
known  with  present  just  as  before.  If  you  must  end  by  simply  taytsl 
that  your  '  Ego.'  whilst  being  neither  the  idea  of  m  nor  the  idea  of  ».  jH 
kiiowa  and  compare*  both,  why  nut  allow  your  pulse  of  thought,  which  M 
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We  may,  then,  conolude  our  examination  of  the  manner 
in  whioh  simple  involnntary  discrimination  comes  about,  by 
saying,  1)  that  its  vehicle  is  a  thought  possessed  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  terms  compared  and  of  their  di£ference ;  2) 
that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  (as  the  human 
mind  goes)  for  arousing  this  thought  is  that  a  thought  ox 
feeling  of  one  of  the  terms  discriminated  should,  as  imme- 
diately as  possible,  precede  that  in  which  the  other  term  is 
known ;  and  3)  and  that  the  thought  which  knows  the  second 
term  will  then  also  know  the  difference  (or  in  more  difficult 
cases  will  be  continuously  succeeded  by  one  which  does 
know  the  difference)  and  both  of  the  terms  between  which 
it  holds. 

This  last  thought  need,  however,  not  he  these  terms  with 
their  difference,  nor  contain  them.  A  man's  thought  can 
know  and  mean  all  sorts  of  things  without  those  things  get- 
ting bodily  into  it — the  distant,  for  example,  the  future,  and 
the  past*  The  vanishing  term  in  the  case  which  occupies 
us  vanishes ;  but  because  it  is  the  specific  term  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  leaves  a  specific  influence  behind  it  when  it 
Tanishes,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  determine  the  succeeding 
pulse  of  thought  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  way.  What- 
ever consciousness  comes  next  must  know  the  vanished 
term  and  call  it  different  from  the  one  now  there. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether  about  involuntary 
discrimination  of  successively  felt  simple  things;  and  must 
drop  the  subject,  hopeless  of  seeing  any  deeper  into  it  for 

neither  the  thing  m  nor  the  thing  n,  to  know  and  compare  both  directly? 
Tis  but  a  question  of  how  to  name  the  facts  least  artificially.  The  egoist 
mplabu  them,  by  naming  them  as  an  Ego  '  combining '  or  '  sy  ntheUzing ' 
two  ideas,  no  more  than  we  do  by  naming  them  a  pulse  of  thought  know* 
ing  two  facts. 

*  1  fear  that  few  will  be  converted  by  my  words,  so  obstinately  do 
thinkers  of  all  schools  refuse  to  admit  the  un mediated  function  of  knowii^ 
•  thing,  and  so  incorrigibly  do  they  substitute  being  the  thing  for  it  B.g.,  In 
the  latest  utterance  of  the  spiritualistic  philosophy  (Bowne's  Introductioa  to 
Psychological  Theory,  1887,  published  only  three  days  before  this  writing) 
one  of  the  first  sentences  which  catch  my  eye  is  this :  "  What  remembers  t 
The  spiritualist  says,  the  soul  remembers ;  it  abides  across  the  years  and 
the  flow  of  the  body,  and  gathering  up  its  pcut,  earrie$  ii  wUk  t< "  (p.  SQ. 
Why,  for  heaven's  sake,  O  Bowne,  cannot  you  say  *  knaw$ it '7  If  there  li 
•Qjthing  our  soul  does  iwl  do  to  its  past,  it  is  to  cany  it  with  It 
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the  preseDt,  and  turn  to  dischmisatioDB  of  a  lees  suapl 
sort 

THE  PBOCKBS  OB*  AHALTSIB. 

And  first,  of  the  diBcriminatdoQ  of  simoltaneoasly  ft 
impresaioDs !  Our  first  wsy  of  looking  at  a  reality  is  ofti 
to  suppose  it  simple,  but  later  we  may  leam  to  perceiTe 
as  compound.  This  new  way  of  knowing  the  same  realit] 
may  conveniently  be  called  by  the  name  of  Ancdyaia.  It  ■ 
manifestly  one  of  the  most  incessantly  performed  of  all  (M 
mental  processes,  so  let  us  examine  the  conditions  oodri 
which  it  occurs. 

I  think  we  may  safely  lay  down  at  the  outset  this  bak^ 
damental  principle,  that  any  totul  impression  made  on  llj 
mind  nitist  be  unamdyzaUe,  whose  eiements  are  never  expeti 
enoed  apart.  The  components  of  an  absolutely  changeU^ 
group  of  not-else where-occurring  attributes  could  neffll 
be  discriminated.  If  all  cold  things  were  wet  and  all  ml 
things  cold,  if  all  hard  things  pricked  our  skin,  and  M 
other  things  did  so ;  is  it  likelj'  that  we  should  discrimt 
nate  between  coldness  and  wetness,  and  hardneea  aol 
pungency  respectively  ?  If  all  liquids  were  transporol 
and  no  non-liquid  were  transparent,  it  would  be  long  befon 
we  had  separate  names  for  liquidity  and  transparency,  fl 
heat  were  a  function  of  position  above  the  earth's  surfaMt 
BO  that  the  higher  a  thing  was  the  hotter  it  became,  oa 
■word  would  serve  for  hot  and  high.  We  have,  in  fact, 
number  of  sensations  whose  concomitants  are  almost  ii 
variably  the  same,  and  we  find  it,  accordingly,  almost  ati 
possible  to  analyze  them  out  from  the  totals  in  which  the 
are  found.  The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  « 
pansion  of  the  lungs,  the  shortening  of  certain  muscles  a 
the  rotation  of  certain  joints,  are  examples.  The  convei; 
ing  of  the  eyeballs  and  the  accommodation  for  near  objec 
are,  for  each  distance  of  the  object  (in  the  common  n 
of  the  eyes)  inseparably  linked,  and  neither  can  (withoot 
sort  of  artificial  training  which  shall  presently  be  mentioa«d 
be  felt  by  itself.  We  learn  that  the  causes  of  such  groaj 
of  feelings  are  multiple,  and  therefore  we  frame  theorii 
•boat  the  oompositioa  of  the  feelings  themselves,  by '  fuat(^ 
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itegration,'  '  syutheaia,'  or  what  oot.     But  by  direct  iiitro- 

lotiou  Qo  aoalysis  of  them  is  ever  made.     A  couspicuous 

ill  come   to  new  when   we   treat  of   the  emotions. 

Irery  emotion   has  its  '  expression,'  of  quick  breathing, 

Ipitating  heart,  flushed  face,  or  the  like.     The  expression 

to  bodily  feelings ;  and  the  emotion  ia  thus  neces- 

■ly  and  invariably  accompanied  by  these  bodily  feelings. 

consequence  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  apprehend  it  as 

ipiritnal  state  by  itself,  or  to  aualyze  it  away  from  the 

'er  feelings  in  question.     It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  prove 

it  it  exists  as  a  distinct  psychic  fact.     The  present  writer 

'ongly  doubts  that  it  does  so  exist.     Bnt  those  who  are 

it  firmly  persuaded  of  its  existence  must  wait,  to  prove 

point,  until  they  can  quote  some  as  yet  unfoand  patho- 

ical  case  of  an  individual  who  shall   have  emotions  in  a 

ly  in  which  either  complete  paralysis  will  have  prevented 

r  expression,  or  complete  anaesthesia  will  have  made 

latter  unfelt. 

In  general,  then,  if  an  object  afTects  us  simultaneously 
I  number  of  ways,  abod,  we  get  a  peculiar  integral  impres- 
D,  which  thereafter  characterizes  to  our  mind  the  indlvid- 
ty  of  that  object,  and  becomes  the  sign  of  its  presence  ; 
which  is  only  resolved  into  o,  ft,  o,  d,  respectively  by 
aid  of  farther  experiences.     These  we  now  may  turn  to 

/  single  quality  or  constituent,  a,  o/gtich  an  objfct,  ham 
sly  been  known  by  «s  isolntaily,  or  have  in  any  other 
jiner  already  become  an  object  of  separate  acquaintance 
r  part,  so  that  we  have  an  image  of  it,  distinct  or  vague, 
r  mind,  disconnected  with  bod,  then  that  comtitunU  a 
I  be  analyzed  out  from  the  fatal  impression.  Analysis  of 
ft  thing  means  separate  attention  to  each  of  its  parts.  In 
Chapter  XI  we  saw  that  one  condition  of  attending  to  a  thing 
was  the  formation  from  within  of  a  separate  image  of  that 
thing,  which  should,  as  it  were,  go  out  to  meet  the  imprea- 
rion  received.  Attention  being  the  couditiou  of  analysis, 
ftnd  separate  imagination  being  the  conditiou  of  attention, 
it  follows  also  that  separate  imagiuatioa  is  the  condition  of 
uuljsis.  Oidy  aitch  elenumts  OS  ve  ore  acquainted  with,  and 
^■BH  itna^'ne,  aeptirntt^y,  can  be  discriminated  within  a  total 
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tena^mpresrion.  The  image  seems  to  welcome  its  owi 
mate  from  out  of  the  oomponnd,  and  to  heighten  the  feel* 
ing  thereof ;  whereas  it  dampens  and  opposes  the  feeling  of 
the  other  constituents ;  and  thus  the  compoand  becomes 
broken  for  our  consciousness  into  parts. 

All  the  facts  cited  in  Chapter  XI,  to  prove  that  attention 
involves  inward  reproduction,  go  to  prove  this  point  as 
welL  In  looking  for  any  object  in  a  room,  for  a  book  in  a 
library,  for  example,  we  detect  it  the  more  readily  if,  in 
addition  to  merely  knowing  its  name,  etc.,  we  carry  in  our 
mind  a  distinct  image  of  its  appearance.  The  assafcetida 
in  'Worcestershire  sauce'  is  not  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  not  tasted  assafoetida  per  m.  In  a  'cold'  color  an 
artist  would  never  be  able  to  analyze  out  the  pervasive 
presence  of  Uve^  unless  he  had  previously  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  color  blue  by  itsell  All  the  colors  we  ac- 
tually experience  are  mixtures.  Even  the  purest  primaries 
always  come  to  us  with  some  white.  Absolutely  pore  red 
or  green  or  violet  is  never  experienced,  and  so  can  never 
be  discerned  in  the  so-called  primaries  with  which  we  have 
to  deal :  the  latter  consequently  pass  for  pure. — The  reader 
will  remember  how  an  overtone  can  only  be  attended  to  in 
the  midst  of  its  consorts  in  the  voice  of  a  musical  instra- 
ment,  by  sounding  it  previouely  alone.  The  imagination, 
being  then  full  of  it,  hears  the  like  of  it  in  the  compound 
tone.  Helmholtz,  whose  account  of  this  observation  we 
formerly  quoted,  goes  on  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  the 
case  in  a  way  which  beautifully  corroborates  the  point  I 
now  seek  to  prove.     He  says  : 

'*  The  ultimate  simple  elements  of  the  sensation  of  tone,  simple  tones 
themselves,  are  rarely  heard  alone.  Even  those  instruments  by  which 
they  can  be  produced  (as  tuning-forks  before  resonance- chambers), 
when  strongly  excited,  give  rise  to  weak  harmonic  upper  partiala,  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  ear.  .  .  .  Hence  the  opportunities  are 
very  scanty  for  impressing  on  our  memory  an  exact  and  sure  image  of 
these  simple  elementary  tones.  But  if  the  constituents  are  only  indefi- 
nitely and  vaguely  known,  the  analysis  of  their  sum  into  them  mosl 
be  correspondingly  uncertain.  If  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  how 
much  of  the  musical  tone  under  consideration  is  to  be  attributed  to  its 
prime,  we  cannot  but  be  uncertain  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  partiah. 
Consequently  we  must  begin  by  making  the  individual  elements  whiek 
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baye  to  be  distinguished  individually  audible,  so  as  to  obtain  an  en- 
tirely fresh  recollection  of  the  corresponding  sensation,  and  the  whole 
business  requires  undisturbed  and  concentrated  attention.  We  are  even 
without  the  ease  that  can  be  obtained  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
experiment,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  analysis  of  musical  chords  into 
their  individual  notes.  In  that  case  we  hear  the  individual  notes  suffi- 
ciently often  by  themselves,  whereas  we  rarely  hear  simple  tones,  and 
may  almost  be  said  never  to  hear  the  building  up  of  a  compound  from 
its  simple  tones.  ^'  * 

TAX  PBOOB88  OF  ABSTBAOTION. 

Very  few  elements  of  reaUty  are  experienced  by  us  in 
absolute  isolation*  The  most  that  usually  happens  to  a 
constituent  a,  of  a  compound  phenomenon  abcdf  is  that 
its  ^rength  relatively  to  M  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum ;  or  that  it  appears  linked  with  other  qualities^ 
in  other  compounds,  as  aefg^  or  ahik.  Either  of  these 
Yicissitudes  in  the  mode  of  our  experiencing  a  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  lead  us  to  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  its  concomitants,  and  to  single  it  out — not 
absolutely,  it  is  true,  but  approximately — and  so  to  analyze 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  act  of  singling 
out  is  then  called  abstraction^  and  the  element  disengaged 
is  an  abstract. 

Consider  the  case  of  fluctuations  of  relative  strength 
or  intensity  first  Let  there  be  three  grades  of  the  com- 
pound, as  Abcdf  abed,  and  abcD,  In  passing  between  these 
compounds,  the  mind  will  feel  shocks  of  difference.  The 
differences,  moreover,  will  serially  increase,  and  their  direc- 
tion will  be  felt  as  of  a  distinct  sort.  The  increase  from 
cAod  to  Abed  is  on  the  a  side  ;  that  to  abcD  is  on  the  d  side. 
And  these  two  differences  of  direction  are  differently 
felt.  I  do  not  say  that  this  discernment  of  the  o-direction 
from  the  (2-direction  will  give  us  an  actual  intuition 
either  of  a  or  of  d  in  the  abstract.  But  it  leads  us  to 
conceive  or  postvkUe  each  of  these  qualities,  and  to  define 
it  as  the  extreme  of  a  certain  direction.  'Dry'  wines 
and  '  sweet '  wines,  for  example,  differ,  and  form  a  series. 
It  happens  that  we  have  an  experience  of  sweetness 
pure  and  simple  in  the  taste  of  sugar,  and  this  we  can 

*  Sensations  of  Tone,  2d  English  Ed.,  p.  66. 
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analyze  out  of  the  wine-taste.  Bat  no  one  km 
'  dryness '  tastes  like,  all  by  itself.  It  mast,  howerer,  b 
something  extreme  iu  the  dry  direction ;  and  ve  shonli 
probably  not  fail  to  recognize  it  as  the  original  of  onr  ab 
Btract  conception,  in  case  we  ever  did  come  across  it  G 
some  sach  way  we  get  to  form  notions  of  the  flavor  of  meali 
apart  from  their  feeling  to  the  tongne,  or  of  that  of  fraill 
apart  from  their  acidity,  etc.,  and  we  abstract  the  teach 
bodies  as  distinct  from  their  temperature.  We  may  eva 
apprehend  the  quality  of  a  muscle's  contraction  as  di8t)ik< 
gaished  from  its  extent,  or  one  muscle's  contraction  froi 
another's,  as  when,  by  practising  with  prismatic  glasses 
and  varying  our  eyes'  convergence  whilst  oar  acconimoda<i 
tion  remains  the  same,  we  learn  the  direction  in  which  oar 
feeling  of  the  convergence  differs  from  that  of  the  accom- 
modation. 

But  the  fluctuation  in  a  quality's  intensity  is  a  less  effi* 
cient  aid  to  our  abstracting  of  it  than  the  diversity  of  tbs 
other  qualities  iu  whose  company  it  may  appear.  Whai  ta 
tuaociated  now  with  one  thing  and  now  with  another  tenda  It 
become  dissociated  from  either,  and  to  grow  ininan  ohffxt  ofat- 
ttract  amtemplaiion  by  the  mind.  One  might  call  this  th» 
law  of  dissociation  by  varying  concomitants.  The  practical 
result  of  it  will  be  to  allow  the  mind  which  has  thus  disao* 
ciated  and  abstracted  a  character  to  analyze  it  out  of  a 
total,  whenever  it  meets  nnth  it  again.  The  law  has  beea 
frequently  recognized  by  psychologists,  thongh  I  know  ai 
none  who  has  given  it  the  emphatic  prominence  in  oar  meo- 
tal  history  which  it  deserves,     Mr,  Spencer  says : 

"  If  tbe  property  A  occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D; 
there  along  with  C,  F.  H,  and  again  with  E,  G.  B,  ...  it  mat 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiencea  the  impressions  piodnoed' 
by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be  disconnected  and  rendend 
so  far  independent  in  tbe  or^oism  as  the  properties  are  in  the  environ- 
ment, whence  must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  altribotea  ia 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies."* 

And  still  more  to  the  point  Dr.  Martineau,  in  the 
I  have  already  quoted,  writes ; 

"  When  a  red  ivory  ball,  seen  for  the  first  time,  has  been  with- 
drawn, it  will  leave  a  mental  representation  of  itself,  in  which  all  thai 
*  Psycliology, 
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loiuly  gave  us  will  indiBtinguishabl]'  coexist.    Let  ft  white 

d  to  it ;  DOW,  and  not  before,  will  an  attribute  detavb  it«lf, 

',  by  (orce  of  contrast,  be  shaken  out  into  the  foreground. 

Ha  "white  bittl  be  replaced  by  ao  egg,  and  tliia  new  difference  wilt 

I  the  form  into  notice  from  its  jirevioua  slunibttr,  and  thus  that 
Ich  began  by  being  simply  an  object  cut  ont  from  the  surrounding 

B  becomes  for  us  drst  a  red  objeot,  then  a  r«d  round  object,  itnd 

n." 

Why  the  repetition  of  the  character  in  combinatioQ  with 
Ifferent  wholes  will  cause  it  thus  to  break  upite  adlieBion 
'  1  any  one  of  them,  and  roll  out,  aB  it  were,  alone  upon 
B  table  of  conHciousueSB,  is  a  little  of  a  mystery.  One 
ght  suppose  the  nerve-procesBes  of  the  various  concom- 
itantB  to  neutralize  or  iohibit  each  other  mure  or  less  and 
to  leave  the  process  of  the  common  term  alone  distinctly 
active.  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  think  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  common  term  is  repeated  more  often  than  any  one 
of  its  associates  will,  of  itself,  give  it  such  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity that  its  abstraction  must  needH  ensue. 

This  has  a  plausible  sound,  but  breaks  down  when  ex- 
amined closely.  For  it  i«  not  always  the  oft^n-repeated 
character  which  is  first  notioed  when  its  concomitants  have 
varied  a  certain  number  of  times  ;  it  is  even  more  likely  to 
be  the  most  novel  of  all  the  concomitants,  which  will  arrest 
the  attention.  If  a  hoy  has  seen  nothing  all  his  life  but 
sloops  and  schooners,  he  will  probably  never  distinctly 
have  singled  out  in  his  notion  of '  sail '  the  character  of  be- 
ing bung  lengthwise.  When  for  the  first  time  he  sees  a 
square-rigged  ship,  the  opportunity  of  extracting  the  length- 
wise mode  of  haugiug  as  a  special  accident,  and  of  disso- 
ciating it  from  the  general  notion  of  sail,  is  ofTeretL  But 
there  are  twenty  chances  to  one  that  that  wilt  not  be  the 
form  of  the  boy's  conacioussess.  'Wlmt  he  nnticea  will  be 
the  new  and  exceptional  character  of  being  hung  crosswise. 
Be  will  go  home  and  speak  of  that,  and  perhaps  never  con- 
Bcioualy  formulate  what  the  more  familiar  peculiarity  oon- 
aists  in. 

This  mode  of  abstraction  ia  realized  on  a  very  wide 
Boale,  beoanae  the  elements  of  the  world  in  which  we  find 
o&rselveB  appear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  are  changing  their  concomitants  all  the  while, 
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But  on  the  other  hand  the  abstraction  is,  so  to  speak,  nerai 
complete,  the  analysis  of  a  componnd  neyer  perfect^  be- 
cause no  element  is  ever  given  to  us  absolately  alone,  and 
we  can  never  therefore  approach  a  componnd  with  the 
image  in  oar  mind  of  any  one  of  its  components  in  a  perfectly 
pore  form.  Colors,  sonnds,  smells,  are  just  as  mnch  en- 
tangled with  other  matter  as  are  more  formal  elements  of 
experience,  such  as  extension,  intensity,  effort,  pleasure, 
difference,  likeness,  harmony,  badness,  strength,  and  even 
consciousness  itsell  All  are  embedded  in  one  world.  But 
by  the  fluctuations  and  permutations  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  we  come  to  form  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  direo- 
tion  in  which  each  element  differs  from  the  rest,  and  so  we 
frame  the  notion  of  it  as  a  terminua^  and  continue  to  mean 
it  as  an  individual  thing.  In  the  case  of  many  elements, 
the  simple  sensibles,  like  heat,  cold,  the  colors,  smells,  et&, 
the  extremes  of  the  directions  are  almost  touched,  and  in 
these  instances  we  have  a  comparatively  exact  perception  of 
what  it  is  we  mean  to  abstract  But  even  this  is  only  an 
approximation ;  and  in  literal  mathematical  strictness  (M 
our  abstracts  must  be  confessed  to  be  but  imperfectly  im- 
aginable things.  At  bottom  the  process  is  one  of  oowxp- 
ttorif  and  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  sphere  of  simple  sensi- 
ble qualities,  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  are  usually 
understood  to  attain  to  the  notions  of  abstract  goodness, 
perfect  felicity,  absolute  power,  and  the  like:  the  direct 
perception  of  a  difference  between  compounds,  and  the 
imaginary  prolongation  of  the  direction  of  the  difference  to 
an  ideal  terminus,  the  notion  of  which  we  fix  and  keep  as 
one  of  our  permanent  subjects  of  discourse. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  say  usefully  about  abstraction,  oi 
about  analysis,  to  which  it  leads. 
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In  all  the  cases  considered  hitherto  I  have  supposed 
the  differences  involved  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  flagrant,  and 
the  discrimination,  where  successive,  was  treated  as  invol- 
untary. But,  so  far  from  being  always  involuntary,  dis- 
criminations are  often  diflicult  in  the  extreme,  and  by  most 
men  never  performed.    Professor  de  Morgan,  tliinki«g^  it 
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is  truey  rather  of  conceptual  than  of  perceptiye  discrimi* 
nation,  wrote,  wittily  enough: 

*'  The  great  bulk  of  the  illogical  part  of  the  educated  commuuity— 
whether  minority  or  minority  I  know  not ;  perbape  six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other— have  not  power  to  make  a  distinction,  and  of 
course  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  distinction,  and  of  course  never  at- 
tempt to  shake  a  distinction.  With  them  all  such  things  are  evasion^ 
subterfuges,  come-offs,  loop-holes,  etc.  They  would  hang  a  man  for 
horse-stealing  under  a  statute  against  sheep-stealing ;  and  would  laugh* 
at  you  if  you  quibbled  about  the  distinction  between  a  horse  and  a 
sheep.*'  * 

Any  personal  or  practical  interest,  however,  in  the  re* 
suits  to  be  obtained  by  distinguishing,  makes  one's  wits 
amazingly  sharp  to  detect  differences.  The  culprit  himself 
is  not  likely  to  overlook  the  difference  between  a  horse  and 
a  sheep.  And  long  training  and  practice  in  distinguishing 
has  the  same  effect  as  personal  interest.  Both  of  these 
agencies  give  to  small  amounts  of  objective  difference  the 
same  effectiveness  upon  the  mind  that,  under  other  circum« 
stances,  only  large  ones  would  have.  Let  us  seek  to  pene- 
trate the  modus  operandi  of  their  influence — beginning  with 
that  of  practice  and  habit 

That '  practice  makes  perfect '  is  notorious  in  the  fleld 
of  motor  accomplishments.  But  motor  accomplishments 
depend  in  part  on  sensory  discrimination.  Billiard-play- 
ing, rifle-shooting,  tight-rope-dancing,  demand  the  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  minute  disparities  of  sensation,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  make  accurately  graduated  muscular 
response  thereto.  In  the  purely  sensorial  field  we  have 
the  well-known  virtuosity  displayed  by  the  professional 
buyers  and  testers  of  various  kinds  of  goods.  One  man 
will  distinguish  by  taste  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
half  of  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira.  Another  will  recognize, 
by  feeling  the  flour  in  a  barrel,  whether  the  wheat  was 
grown  in  Iowa  or  Tennessee.  The  blind  deaf-mute,  Laura 
Bridgman,  had  so  improved  her  touch  as  to  recognize, 
after  a  year's  interval,  the  hand  of  a  person  who  once  had 
shaken  hers ;  and  her  sister  in  misfortune,  Julia  Brace,  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Hartford  Asylum  to  sort 


*  A  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  880. 
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the  liDfln  of  its  multitndiDons  inmates,  after  It  oaml 
the  waah,  by  her  wonderfully  educated  sense  of  smelL 
The  fact  is  so  familiar  that  few,  if  any,  paychologiats 
even   recognized  it  as   needing   explanation.      They 
seemed  to  think  that  practice  must,  in  the  nature  of  things 
improve  the  delicacy  of    discernment,  and   have    let  tbs 
matter  rest     At  most  they  have  said :   "  Attention  acoonnll 
for  it ;  we  attend  more  to  habitual  things,  and  what  we 
tend  to  we  perceive  more  minutely."     This  answer  is 
but  too  general ;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  be  a  little  mon 
precise. 

There  are  at  least  tioo  distinct  causes  which  we  can  see  a 
work  whenever  experience  improves  discrimination  : 

First,  the  terms  whose  difference  cornea  to  be  felt  co« 
tract  disparate  associates  and  these  help  to  drag  thei 
apart. 

Second,  the  difference  reminds  us  of  larger  different 
of  the  same  sort,  and  these  help  us  to  notice  it. 

Let  ua  study  the  first  cause  first,  and  begin  by  suppos 
ing  two  compounds,  of  ten  elements  apiece.  Suppose  c 
element  of  either  compound  to  differ  from  the  correspond 
ing  element  of  the  other  compound  enough  to  be  distin 
guished  from  it  if  the  two  are  compared  alone,  and  let  thi 
amount  of  this  imperceptible  difference  be  called  eqnal  ti 
1.  The  compounds  will  differ  from  each  other,  howeveri 
in  ten  different  ways;  and,  although  each  difference  by  i%^ 
self  might  pn.sn  unperceived,  the  total  difference,  equal  tc 
10,  may  verj-  well  be  sufficient  to  strike  the  sense.  In  I 
word,  increasing  the  number  of  'points '  involved  in  a  diff'er 
may  excite  our  discrimination  as  effeiAvaRy  as  increaaing  ti 
amount  of  difference  at  any  one  point.  Two  men  whose  moati 
nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  chin,  and  hair,  all  differ  slightly,  will  b 
as  little  confounded  by  us,  as  two  appearances  of  the  saia 
man  one  with,  and  the  other  without,  a  false  nose.  Tli 
only  contrast  in  the  cases  is  that  we  can  easily  name  tb 
point  of  difference  in  the  one,  whilst  in  the  other  we  cannot. 

Two  things,  then,  B  and  C,  iudistin^ishable  when 
compared  together  alone,  may  each  contract  adbeaioni 
with  different  associates,  and  the  compounds  thus  formed 
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Iftj,  as  wholes,  be  judged  very  distinct.  Tlx  effect  of 
dice  in  increasing  discrimination  mmt  then,  in  part,  be  due 
mihe  reitt/brcing  effect,  upon  an  original  slight  difference  between 
0  terms,  of  acUiitional  differences  between  the  diverse  associates 
\  they  aeveraUy  afftct.  Let  B  and  C  be  tlie  terms  :  If 
t  contract  adhesions  with  B,  and  G  with  D,  AB  may  ap- 
tar  very  distinct  from  CD,  though  B  and  C  per  se  might 
I^Te  been  aim  oat  identical. 

To  illustrate,  how  does  one  learn  to  diatingnish  claret 
h>m  burgundy?  Probably  they  have  been  drunk  on 
Ifferent  occasions.  When  we  first  drank  clarpt  we  heard 
I  called  by  that  name,  we  were  eating  such  and  such  a 
iner,  etc.  Next  time  we  drink  it,  a  dim  reminder  of  all 
lose  things  chimes  through  us  as  we  get  the  taste  of  the 
When  we  try  burgundy  our  first  impression  is  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  claret ;  but  something  falls  short  of  full  iden- 
tification, and  presently  we  hear  it  called  burgundy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  experiences,  the  discrimination  may  still 
be  uncertain—"  which,"  we  ask  ourselves,  "of  the  two  winea 
is  this  present  specimen  ?"  But  at  last  the  daret-fiavor  re- 
calls pretty  distinctly  its  own  name,  ■  claret,'  "  that  wine  I 
drank  at  So-and-so's  table,"  etc.;  and  the  burgundy-flavor 
recalls  the  name  burgundy  and  some  one  else's  table.  And 
orUy  when  this  different  setting  has  come  to  each  is  our  dis- 
crimination beliveen  the  tim  flavors  solid  and  staite.  After  a 
while  the  tables  and  other  parts  of  the  setting,  besides  the 
name,  grow  so  multifarious  as  not  to  come  up  distinctly  into 
consciousness ;  but  pari  passu  with  this,  the  adhesion  of 
6ach  wine  with  its  own  name  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
veterate, and  at  last  each  flavor  suggests  instantly  and  cer- 
tainly its  own  name  and  nothing  else.  The  names  differ  far 
more  than  the  flavors,  and  help  to  stretch  these  latter  farther 
apart  Some  such  process  as  this  must  go  on  in  all  oar 
experience.  Beef  and  mutton,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, odor  of  rose  and  odor  of  riolet,  contract  different 
adhesions  which  reinforce  the  differences  already  felt  in 
the  terms. 

The  reader  may  say  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  us  feel  the  difference  between  the  two  terms.     It  is 
rely  fixing,  identifying,  and  so  to  speak  substantializing. 
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the  terms.     But  wliat  we  {eel  as  their  di^erence^  we  slioid 
feel,  even  though  we  were  an&ble  to  name  or  othen 
identify  the  terms. 

To  which  I  reply  that  I  believe  that  the  difference  I 
always  concreted  and  made  to  seem  more  svbgtarUial  by  n 
ognizing  the  terms.  I  went  out  for  instance  the  other  c 
and  found  that  the  snow  just  fallen  had  a  very  odd  loc 
different  from  the  common  appearance  of  snow,  I  presenli 
called  it  a  '  micaceous '  look  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  i' 
moment  I  did  8o,  the  difference  grew  more  distinct  i 
fixed  than  it  was  before.  The  other  connotations  of  1 
word  '  micaceous '  dragged  the  snow  farther  away  1 
ordinary  snow  and  seemed  even  to  aggravate  the  peculid 
took  in  question.  I  think  some  such  effect  as  this  < 
way  of  feeling  a  difference  will  be  very  generally  admitt 
to  follow  from  naming  the  termu  between  which  it  obta 
although  I  admit  myself  that  it  is  difficult  to  shnwcoercively 
that  naming  or  otherwise  identifying  any  given  pair  of 
hardly  distinguishable  terms  is  essential  to  their  being  felt 
as  different  at  first,*  J 

*  The  eiplaoBtlon  I  offer  presupposes  ihat  &  difference  loo  falat  U>  ban  I 
any  direct  effect  la  tbe  way  of  making  tlie  mind  notice  It  jxr  m  will  never- 
tlieles»  be  strong  enough  lo  keep  its  '  terms '  from  tilling  up  identical 
associates.  It  seems  probable  from  maoy  observations  that  this  is  tliecaae. 
AH  the  facts  of  '  uncoDscious '  inference  are  proofs  of  it.  We  say  ■ 
painting  '  looks '  like  the  work  of  a  certain  anlst,  tbough  we  cannot  ntnu 
the  characteristic  differenliie.  We  see  by  a  man's  face  tbat  he  is  sincere, 
though  we  can  give  no  definite  reason  for  our  fsltb.  The  facts  of  wbm- 
percepiion  quoted  from  Helmboltji  a  few  pages  below  wEU  be  additional 
examples.  Here  Is  another  good  one.  though  It  will  perhaps  be  eulsr 
underslood  after  reading  the  chapter  on  Space -perception  than  now. 
Take  two  Btcreoscoplc  slides  and  represent  on  each  half-slide  a  pair  of 
spots,  a  and  b,  biti  mskb  tbelr  distances  such  Lbat  the  a'e  are  equidiilaat 
on  both  slides,  whilst  tbe  b'a  are  nearer  together  on  slide  1  than  on  slide  %. 
Make  moreover  the  distance  ab  =  ab'"  and  the  distance  ai'  =  ai"     TbM 


look  successively  at  the  two  slides  stereoscoplcnlly,  so  Ihat  the  a'a  tt 
are  directly  tluted  (that  i^  fall  on  the  two  loyem,  or  centre!  of  d 
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I  offer  the  explanation  only  as  a  partial  one :  it  certainly 
Is  not  complete.  Take  the  way  in  which  practice  re/ine$ 
our  local  discriminatum  on  the  ahirif  for  example.  Two 
compass-points  touching  the  palm  of  the  hand  must  be 
kep^  say,  half  an  inch  asunder  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  point  But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  of  practice 
with  them  we  can  distinguish  them  as  two,  even  when  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  If  the  same  two  regions 
of  the  skin  were  constancy  touched,  in  this  experience, 
the  explanation  we  have  been  considering  would  perfectly 
apply.  Suppose  a  line  abcdefol points  upon  tixe  skin. 
Suppose  the  local  difference  of  feeling  between  a  and  /  to 
be  so  strong  as  to  be  instantly  recognised  when  the  points 
are  simultaneously  touched,  but  suppose  that  between  c  and 
d  to  be  at  first  too  small  for  this  purpose.  If  we  began  by 
putting  the  compasses  on  a  and /and  gradually  contracted 
their  opening,  the  strong  doubleness  recognized  at  first 
would  still  be  suggested^  as  the  compass-points  approached 
the  positions  c  and  d ;  for  the  point  e  would  be  so  near/,  and 
so  like  it,  as  not  to  be  aroused  without/also  coming  to  mind. 
Similarly  d  would  recall  e  and,  more  remotely,/.  In  such 
wise  c — d  would  no  longer  be  bare  o — d,  but  something  more 
like  abc — def^ — palpably  differing  impressions  But  in  ac- 
tual experience  the  education  can  take  place  in  a  much  less 
methodical  way,  and  we  learn  at  last  to  discriminate  c  and  d 
without  any  constant  adhesion  being  contracted  between 

mX  tMod).  The  a's  will  then  appear  single,  and  ao  probably  will  the  ft'a. 
But  the  now  siDgle-aeeming  b  on  slide  1  will  look  nearer,  whilst  that  on 
■llde  8  will  look  farther  than  the  a.  But,  if  the  diagrams  are  rightly  drawn, 
b  and  b'"  must  affect '  identical '  spots,  spots  equally  far  to  the  right  of 
the  foTea,  b  in  the  left  eye  and  b'"  in  the  right  eye.  The  same  is  true 
of  b*  and  b".  Identical  spots  are  spots  whose  sensations  cannot  possibly  be 
discriminated  as  such.  Since  in  these  two  obeervations,  however,  th^ 
give  rise  to  such  opposite  perceptions  of  distance,  and  prompt  such  op- 
posite tendencies  to  movement  (since  in  slide  1  we  eoneerfft  in  looking  from 
mlo  b,  whilst  in  slide  8  we  dieerg^),  it  follows  that  two  processes  which 
oocasion  feelings  quite  indistinguishable  to  direct  consciousness  may  never- 
Iheless  be  each  allied  with  disparate  associates  both  of  a  sensorial  and  of  a 
■M>tor  kind.  Of.  Donders,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologic,  Bd.  18  (1867).  The 
of  his  essay  is  that  we  cannot  fed  on  which  eye  any  particular  ele. 
It  of  a  compound  picture  falls*  but  ita  eflteta  on  our  total  peroeiytioo 
in  the  two  eyes. 
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one  of  these  spots  and  ah,  and  the  other  and  ef.  Volkmana 
ezperimeats  hIiow  this.  He  and  Fechuer,  prompted 
Czermak's  observation  that  the  akin  of  the  blind  was  t^ 
as  dia criminative  as  that  of  seeing  folks,  sought  by  ez; 
ment  to  ahow  the  effects  of  practice  upon  themselves.  Tl 
discovered  that  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
the  distances  at  which  points  were  felt  double  might 
at  the  end  to  considerably  less  than  half  of  their  magnil 
at  the  beginning ;  and  that  some,  though  not  all,  of  thi 
improved  sensibility  was  retained  nest  day.  But  tbfl 
also  found  that  exercising  one  part  of  the  skin  in  this  wi 
improved  the  discrimination  not  only  of  the  correspoudin 
part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  of  the  neighbol 
ing  parts  as  well.  Thas,  at  the  beginning  of  an  experimed 
tal  sitting,  the  compass-points  had  to  be  a  Paris  line  aai 
der,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  by  the  little-finger-l 
But  after  exercising  the  other  fingers,  it  was  found  that  I 
little-finger-tip  could  discriminate  points  only  half  a  lis 
apart.*  The  same  relation  existed  betwixt  divers  points  4 
the  arm  and  hand.f 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  cause  which  I  first  ai 
fails  to  apply,  and  that  we  must  invoke  another. 

What  are  the  exact  experimental  phenomena?  TlM 
spots,  aa  such,  are  not  distinctly  located,  and  the  differenMt 
as  such,  between  their  feelings,  is  not  distinctly  felt, 
the  interval  is  greater  than  the  minimum  required  for  di 
mere  perception  of  their  dovNeness.  What  we  first  feel  is 
bluntness,  then  a  suspicion  of  doubleneas,  which  presen^ 
becomes  a  diutinct  doubleness,  and  at  last  two  different- 
feeling  and  differently  placed  spots  with  a  definite  tract  of 
space  between  them.  Some  of  the  places  we  try  give  ni 
this  latest  stage  of  the  perception  immediately  ;  some  only 
give  us  the  earliest ;  and  between  them  are  intermedisrf 
places.  But  aa  soon  as  the  image  of  (he  dovhUmesa  as  it  is 
felt  in  the  more  discriminative  places  gets  lodged  in  oar 
memory,  it  helps  us  to  find  its  like  in  places  where  other- 
wise we  might  have  missed  it,  much  as  the  recent  hearing  of 

*  A.  W.  Volkmann :   Ueber  den  Eiafluas  der  TJebung,  etc.,  Lelptig  B* 
rlcbte.  M»th.-phys  Claue.  i,  1659.  p  67. 
iBM.,  TubcUe  I.  p.  4S. 
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ui  '  overtone  '  helps  us  to  detect  the  latter  in  a  compoond 
sound  (sapra,  pp.  ■ISS-IO).  A  dim  doubleoeas  grows  clearer 
by  being  asHimilated  to  the  image  of  a  diBtiocter  doubleaese 
felt  a  moment  before.  It  is  interpreted  by  means  of  the 
latter.  And  bo  is  any  difference,  like  any  other  Bort  of  im- 
pression, more  easily  perceived  when  we  carry  in  our  mind 
to  meet  it  a  distinct  image  of  what  sort  of  a  thing  we  are  to 
look  tor,  of  what  its  nature  is  likely  to  be,* 

Hieae  tvx)  processes,  the  reinforcement  of  the  terms  by 
disparate  associates,  and  the  filling  of  the  memory  with 
past  differences,  of  similar  direction  with  the  present  one, 
but  of  more  conspicuous  amount,  are  the  ordy  explanations 
lean  offer  of  the  effects  of  education  in  tkia  line.  Wliat  is 
accomplished  by  both  processes  is  essentially  the  same 
thing :  they  make  small  differences  affect  us  as  if  they  were 
liirge  ones — that  large  differences  should  affect  us  as  they  do 
remains  an  inexplicable  fact.  In  principle  these  two  pro- 
cesses ought  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  possible 
cases.  Whether  in  fact  they  are  sufBcient,  whether  there 
be  no  residual  factor  which  we  have  failed  to  detect  and 
analyze  out,  I  will  not  presume  to  decide. 


PHAonOAZi  □rmBBBTS  LUflT  DISOBIHXErATION. 


It  Trill  be  remembered  that  on  page  509  personal  inter- 
est was  named  as  a  sharpener  of  discrimination  alongside 
of  practice.  But  personal  interest  probably  acts  through 
attention  and  not  in  any  immediate  or  specific  way,  A 
distinction  in  which  we  have  a  practical  stake  is  one  which 
we  concentrate  our  minds  upon  and  which  we  are  on  the 
look-out  for.  We  draw  it  frequently,  and  we  get  all  the 
beaefits  of  so  doing,  benefits  which  have  just  been  ex- 
plained. Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  has  no 
practical  interest,  where  we  gain  nothing  by  analyzing  a 
feature  from  out  of  the  compound  total  of  which  it  forms  a 

*  Protenor  Lipps  accouaU  for  tlie  Uclllo  discrimlDslIon  of  the  blind 
In  ft  way  whlcb  (dlveaud  of  ita  '  mytbologlcal '  osaumptloat)  seemi  to  m« 
CweDllallj  to  iigree  wUb  tbU.  Slrooger  Ideas  are  supposed  to  raUe  weaker 
ones  over  tbe  tbreabold  of  conacJousnesB  by  fusing  with  them,  tbe  lendeQ- 
cy  to  fuse  being  proportional  lo  tbe  ilniltRHLy  of  tlic  Ideas  Q^  Qruodlat' 
•acheo,  etc.,  pp.  S8S-8 ;  alw  pp.  lltl.  492.  539-7. 
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p&rt,  we  contract  a  habit  of  leaving  it  iiDDoticed,  and  al  L 
grow  callous  to  its  presence.  Helmlioltz  was  the  first  pi 
chologist  who  dwelt  on  these  facts  as  emphaticallj'  as  tii 
deserve,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  his  very  word) 

"  We  are  accustomed,"  he  says,  "  ia  a  large  number  of 
MDsatioQB  of  different  kinds,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  eA 
Bimultaneously.  to  recognize  thnt  they  are  distinct  as  sooa  aa  tbej  I 
perceived,  and  lo  direct  our  attention  at  will  to  any  one  of  them  «e( 
rately.  Thus  at  any  moment  we  can  be  separately  conacious  of  wb 
we  see,  of  what  we  hear,  of  what  we  feel ;  and  distinguish  what  we  ft 
in  a  finger  or  in  the  great  toe,  whether  presanre.  gentle  tooch,  i 
warmth.  So  also  in  the  field  of  vision.  Indeed,  as  I  shall  endeavor 
show  in  what  follows,  we  readily  distinguish  our  sensHtiona  from  a 
another  when  we  lutve  a  precise  knowleilge  that  tiiey  are  conipaBJt«,  I 
for  example,  when  we  have  become  cerlaiu,  by  frequently  repeated  H 
invariable  experienee,  that  our  present  sensation  arises  from  the  simi 
taneous  action  of  many  independent  stimuli,  each  of  which  usually  a 
cites  an  equally  well-known  individual  sensation." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  another  statement  of  oi 
law,  that  the  only  individual  components  which  we  oi 
pick  out  of  compounds  are  those  of  which  we  have  iodl 
pendent  knowledge  in  a  separate  form. 

"  This  induces  us  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  easier,  when  ann 
ber  of  different  sensations  are  simultaneously  excit«d,  than  to  distl 
guisb  them  individually  from  each  other,  and  that  this  is  an  iant 
faculty  of  our  minds. 

"  Thus  we  find,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  quite  a  matter ' 
course  to  hear  separately  the  different  musical  tones  which  come  to  o 
senses  collectively;  and  we  expect  that  in  every  case  when  two  of  iba 
occur  together,  we  shall  bo  able  to  do  the  like. 

"The  matter  becomes  very  different  when  we  set  to  workto  inved 
gate  the  more  nnnsnal  cases  of  perception,  and  seek  more  completely 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  above-mentioned  distinotii 
can  or  cannot  be  made,  as  is  the  case  in  the  physiology  of  the  senu 
We  then  become  aware  that  tvK  different  kinds  or  grades  mtut  bt  lUt- 
tingttished  in  our  becoming  conscious  of  a  sensation.  The  lower  gnde 
of  this  consciousness  is  that  in  which  the  influence  of  the  sensation  in 
question  makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  conceptions  we  form  of  exterul 
things  and  processes,  and  assists  in  determining  them.  This  can  talce 
place  without  our  needing,  or  indeed  being  able,  to  ascertain  to  what 
particular  part  of  our  sensations  we  owe  this  or  that  circumstance  in 
our  perceptions.  In  this  case  we  will  say  that  the  impression  of  tb« 
sensation  in  question  ia  perceived  synthelictdly.  The  second  highot 
grade  is  when  we  immediately  distinguish  the  sensation  in  qneatioo  W 
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;  part  of  the  sum  of  tho  gensatiooe  exuJttKl  in  us.     We  will 

',  then,  that  the  sbDsation  is  perceived  anaiyticaUy,     The  two  caMB 

Ut  be  carofally  distinguished  from  each  other,"  * 

Bj  the  senBation  being  perceived  synthetically,  Helm- 

E  means  that  it  is  not  discriminated  at  all,  but  only  felt 

I  mass  with  other  simultaneous  sensations.     That  it  ia 

t  there  he  thinks  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  oar  jvdg- 

mt  of  the  total  will  change  if  anything  occurs  to  alter 

I  outer  came  of   the   sensation. t     The   following   pages 

I  an  earlier  edition  Bhow  what  the  concrete  cases  of 

jnthetic  perception  and  what  those  of  analytic  perceptioB 

1  wont  to  be  : 

"  In  the  use  of  our  senses,  practice  and  experience  play  a  much  larger 

t  than  we  ordinarily  sup]Kise.     Our  aunsations  are  in  the  first  in- 

e  important  only  in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  of 

It  world  about  us :  and  our  practice  in  discriminating  between  them 

tlly  goes  only  just  far  enough  to  meet  this  end.     We  are,  however, 

loh  disposed  to  think  that  we  must  be  imiuedialely  couBcioiu  of 

ingredient  of  our  senmLtiuus.     Thts  natural  prejudice  is  due  to 

p  fact  that  we  are  indeed  conscious,  iuiuiediaiely  and  wiihout  effort, 

Veverything  in  our  sensations  which  has  a  bearing  upon  those  practi- 

R  purposes,  for  the  sake  of  wbich  we  wish  to  know  the  ont«r  world. 

~  "j  and  hourly,  during  our  whole  life,  wo  keep  our  senses  in  training 

is  end  exclusively,  and  for  its  sake  our  experiences  are  acoamtt- 

But  even  within  the  sphere  of  these  sensations,  which  do  oorre- 

d  to  enter  things,  training  and  practice  make  themselves  felt.     It  is 

D  known  how  much  finer  and  quicker  the  painter  is  in  discriminating 

B  and  illuminftlions  than  one  whose  eye  is  not  trained  in  these 

t«rs ;  how  the  muHician  and  the  musical -instrument  maker  perceive 

e  and  certainty  differences  of  pitch  and  tone  which  for  the  ear 

e  layman  do  not  exist ;  and  how  even  in  the  inferior  realms  of 

Aery  and  wine-judging  it  takes  a  long  habit  of  comparing  to  make  a 

But  more  strikingly  still  is  seen  the  effect  of  practice  when 

3  sensations  wliich  depend  only  on  inner  conditions  of  our 

I,  and  which,  not  corresponding  at  all  to  outer  things  or  to  their 

n  upon  us.  are  therefore  of  no  value  in  giving  us  information  aboot 

r  world.     The  physiology  of  ^he  sense-organs  has,  in  recent 

times,  made  us  acquainted  with  a  number  of  such  phenomena,  discoT- 

ered  partly  in  consequence  of  theoretic  speculations  and  questioninga, 

partly  by  individuals,  like  Goethe  and  Purkinje,  specially  endowed  by 

nature  with  talent  for  tbU  sort  of  observation.    These  so-called  Bubjeiy 

*  Seniationii  of  I'one,  3d  GngliBli  Edition,  p.  SS. 

j  Compare  ss  to  this,  however,  what  I  said  above,  Chapter  T,  pp 
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live  pheaoiDen&  are  eitraordinarilj  bard  to  And  ;  anil  when  the; 
once  found,  special  aids  for  tbe  att«ntioD  are  almMt  always  required' 
obaerre  tbem.     It  is  usually  bard  to  notice  the  phenoaietion  agaia 
when  one  knows  already  the  description  of  ihe  first  obserrer. 
reaaon  is  tbat  ne  are  not  only  unpractised  in  singling  out  these  sabji 
tive  sensations,  but  that  we  are,  on  Ibe  contrary,   most  tborou^ 
trained  in  abstracting  our  attention  from  tbem.  because  they 
ot)]y  binder  us  in  observing  tbe  outer  world.     Only  whea  their 
sity  is  so  strong  as  actually  to  binder  us  in  observing  the  outer  woe 
do  we  begin  to  notice  tbem  ;  or  they  may  sometimes,  in  dreaming 
delirium,  form  tbe  starting  point  of  hullucitiatioas. 

'•  Let  me  give  a  few  weli-known  cHses,  tJiken  from  pbysiological  i 
as  examples.  Every  eye  probably  coutuius  musixr  rolitardts,  so 
these  are  Qbres,  granules,  etc.,  floating  in  tbe  vitreotis  bumor,  throwi 
their  shadows  on  the  retina,  and  appearing  in  tbe  field  of  vision 
little  dark  moving  spots.  They  are  most  easily  detected  by  lookingi 
tentively  at  a  broad,  bright,  blank  surface  like  the  sky.  Host 
who  have  not  had  their  attention  expre.ssly  called  to  the  exiateno* 
these  figures  are  apt  to  notice  them  for  tbe  Qrst  time  whea  some  fl 
ment  befalls  their  eyes  and  attracts  their  attention  to  the  snbjecti 
state  of  these  organs.  The  usual  complaint  then  is  tbat  the 
volitantet  came  in  with  the  malady  ;  and  this  often  makes  the  patiM 
very  anxious  about  these  harmless  things,  and  attentive  to  all  lb 
peculiarities.  It  is  then  bard  work  to  make  tbem  believe  tbat 
flgures  have  existed  throughout  all  tbeir  previous  life,  and  that  ■ 
healthy  eyes  contain  them.  1  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  onoe  bl 
occasion  to  cover  one  of  his  eyes  which  bad  accidentally  become 
eased,  and  who  was  then  in  no  smalt  degree  shocked  at  finding  tbat  hi 
other  eye  was  totally  blind  ;  with  a  sort  of  blindness,  moreover,  wh' 
must  have  lasted  years,  and  yet  he  never  was  aware  of  it. 

"  Who,  besides,  wouldbelieve  without  performing  Ihe  appropriatsi 
periments,  tbat  when  one  of  bis  eyes  is  closed  there  is  a  great  gap,  then 
called'  blind  spot,' not  far  from  tbe  middle  of  tbe  field  of  ibe  open  eye,  t 
which  be  sees  nothing  at  all,  but  which  be  fills  out  with  his  imaginatioB 
Mariotte,  who  was  led  by  theoretic  speculations  to  discover  tU 
pheoomenou,  awakened  no  small  surprise  when  he  showed  it  at 
court  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  experiment  was  at  that  tim 
repeal«d  with  many  variations,  and  became  a  fashionable  amusemeafc 
Tbe  gap  is,  in  fact,  so  large  that  seven  fall  moons  alongside  of 
other  would  not  cover  its  diameter,  and  that  a  man's  face  6  or  7  Cot 
oS  disappears  within  it.  In  our  ordinary  use  of  vision  this  great  bab 
in  the  field  fails  utterly  to  be  noticed  ;  because  our  eyes  are  oouslantlj 
wandering,  and  the  moment  an  object  interests  us  we  turn  them  hiM 
upon  it.  So  it  follows  that  the  object  which  at  any  actual  rnoma 
excites  our  attention  never  happens  to  fall  upos  this  gap.  and  thus: 
IB  that  we  never  grow  conscious  of  the  blind  spot  in  tbe  field.  In  or* 
lo  ootioe  it,  we  must  first  purposely  rivet  our  gaze  upon  one  objeot  u 
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thflD  move  about  u  Hecond  object  in  thn  uejgbborbood  of  the  blind  spot, 
■trlving  meanwhile  to  attetid  to  this  Intter  without  moving  the  direction 
of  oDr  gaze  from  the  first  object.  This  runs  counter  to  all  our  habits,  and 
ia  therefore  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplitth.  With  some  people  it  is  even 
an  impossibility.  But  only  when  it  is  accomplished  do  we  see  the 
second  object  vtinish  and  convince  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  this 

"  Finall}-,  let  me  refer  to  the  double  images  of  ordinary  binocular 
vision.  Whenever  we  look  at  a  point  with  both  eyes,  all  objects  on  this 
Bide  of  it  or  beyond  it  appear  double.  It  takes  but  a  moderate  effort  of 
obserration  to  ascertain  this  fact ;  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that 
we  have  been  seeing  the  far  greater  part  of  the  external  world  double 
all  our  lives,  although  numbers  of  persons  are  unaware  of  it,  and  are 
in  the  highest  degree  astonished  when  it  is  brought  to  their  attention. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  have  seen  in  this  double  fashion  any 
particular  object  upon  which  our  attention  was  directed  at  the  time ; 
(or  upon  such  objeeta  we  always  converge  both  eyes.  In  the  habitual 
n«e  of  our  eyes,  our  attention  is  always  withdrawn  from  such  objeota 
u  give  us  double  images  at  the  time ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  so 
seldom  learn  that  these  imsges  exist.  In  order  to  find  them  we  must 
■el  our  atl«ntion  n  now  and  unusual  (ask  ;  we  must  make  it  explore 
tbe  lateral  parts  of  the  field  of  vision,  not,  as  usual,  to  find  what  objects 
are  there,  but  to  analyze  our  sensations.  Then  only  do  we  notice  this 
phenomenon.* 

"  The  same  difficulty  which  is  found  in  the  observation  of  subjeotiva 
Mosations  to  which  no  external  object  correeponds  is  found  also  in  the 
analysis  of  compound  sensations  which  correspond  to  a  single  object. 
Of  this  sort  ore  miiny  of  our  sensations  of  sound.  When  the  sound  of 
a  violin,  no  matter  how  often  we  hear  it,  excites  over  and  over  again 
in  our  ear  the  same  sum  of  partial  tones,  the  result  is  that  our  feeling 
of  this  sum  of  tones  ends  by  becoming  for  our  mind  a  mere  sign  for  the 
voice  of  the  violin.  Another  combination  of  partial  tones  becomes  the 
sensible  sign  of  the  voice  of  a  clarionet,  etc.  And  the  oftener  any  such 
combination  is  heard,  the  more  accustomed  we  grow  to  perceiving  it  as 
an  integral  total,  and  the  harder  it  becomes  to  analyze  it  by  immediate 
obeervation.  I  believe  Ihat  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  whj 
tbe  analysis  of  the  notes  of  the  human  voice  in  singing  is  relatively  so 

*  When  a  person  totuiniB,  double  images  are  formed  In  the  centre  of  the 
field.  As  a  matter  of  fsct,  most  ^luinlera  are  found  blind  of  one  eye.  or 
almost  so ;  and  It  hns  long  been  supposed  amongst  opli thai mo1o);< sis  that 
the  bllnilness  is  a  secondiiry  aflectiou  superinduced  by  the  voluoiary  sup- 
presaloii  of  one  of  the  sets  of  double  images,  lu  other  words  by  the  posltUe 
and  per»t»rent  refusal  to  use  one  of  the  eyes.  This  eiplanaliciD  of  Iho 
blindness  has.  however,  been  called  iu  quostlou  of  laie  ytsrs.  8cv,  for  a 
brief  account  of  the  matter,  O.  V.  Wadsworlh  in  Boston  Mod,  and  Surg. 
Joura..  cin.  48  (Jan.  ao.  '87),  and  the  repllea  by  Derby  and  others  a  Itillc 
.— W.  J. 
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difficult     Saoh  foBioiiB  of  many  senaatioiiB  into  what,  to 
perception,  seems  a  simple  whole,  abound  in  all  our  senses. 

*'  Physiological  optics  affords  other  interesting  examples.  The  p«- 
oeption  of  the  bodily  form  of  a  near  object  comes  about  through  te 
combination  of  two  diverse  pictures  which  the  eyes  sererally  reesifs 
from  it,  and  whose  diveisity  is  due  to  the  different  position  of  esdisfib 
altering  the  perspective  view  of  what  is  before  it.  Before  the  inventioi 
of  the  stereoscope  this  explanation  could  only  be  assumed  hypotheticslly; 
but  it  can  now  be  proved  at  any  moment  by  the  use  of  the  instrument 
Into  the  stereoscope  we  insert  two  flat  drawings,  representing  the  two 
perspective  views  of  the  two  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  eye  sm 
its  own  view  in  the  proper  place ;  and  we  obtain,  in  oonseqaence,  the 
perception  of  a  single  extended  solid,  as  complete  and  vivid  as  if  «e 
had  the  real  object  before  us. 

*'  Now  we  can,  it  is  true,  by  shutting  one  eye  after  the  other  and  at- 
tending to  the  point,  recognize  the  difference  in  the  pictures — at  leait 
when  it  is  not  too  small.  But,  for  the  stereoscopic  perception  of  solidity, 
pictures  suffice  whose  difference  is  so  extraordinarily  slight  as  hsfdly 
to  be  recognized  by  the  most  careful  comparison  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  our  ordinary  careless  observing  of  bodily  objects,  we  never  dream 
that  the  perception  is  due  to  two  perspective  views  fused  into  one,  be- 
cause it  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  i)erception  from  that  of  either 
flat  perspective  view  by  itself.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  two  different 
sensations  of  our  two  eyes  fuse  into  a  third  perception  entirely  different 
from  either.  Just  as  partial  tones  fuse  into  the  perception  of  a  certain 
instrument's  voice  ;  and  just  as  we  learn  to  separate  the  partial  tones 
of  a  vibrating  string  by  pinching  a  nodal  point  and  letting  them  sound 
in  isolation  ;  so  we  learn  to  separate  the  images  on  the  two  eyes  hj 
opening  and  closing  them  alternately. 

^*  There  are  other  much  more  complex  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
many  sensations  may  combine  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  quite  simple 
perception.  When,  for  example  we  perceive  an  object  in  a  certain 
direction^  we  must  somehow  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  certain  of 
our  optic  nerve-fibres,  and  no  others,  are  impressed  by  its  light  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  rightly  judge  the  position  of  our  eyes  in  our  head, 
and  of  our  head  upon  our  body,  by  means  of  feelings  in  our  eye-muscles 
and  our  neck-muscles  respectively.  If  any  of  these  processes  is  dis- 
turbed we  get  a  false  perception  of  the  object's  position.  The  nerve* 
flbres  can  be  changed  by  a  prism  before  the  eye;  or  the  eyeball's  position 
changed  by  pressing  the  organ  towards  one  side;  and  such  experiments 
show  that,  for  the  simple  seeing  of  the  position  of  an  object,  sensations 
of  these  two  sorts  must  concur.  But  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
gather  this  directly  from  the  sensible  impression  which  the  object 
makes.  Even  when  we  have  made  experiments  and  convinced  ourselves 
in  every  possible  manner  that  such  must  be  the  fact,  it  still  remains 
hidden  from  our  immediate  introspective  observation. 

'* These  examples"  [of  'synthetic  perception,'  perception  in  which 
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etoh  contributory  sensation  is  felt  in  the  whole,  and  is  a  co-determinant 
of  what  the  whole  shall  be,  but  doei^  not  attract  the  attention  to  its 
separate  self]  **  may  suffice  to  show  the  vital  part  which  the  direction 
of  attention  and  practice  in  observing  play  in  sense-perception.  To 
i^ply  this  now  to  the  ear.  Tlie  ordinary  task  which  our  ear  has  to 
solve  when  many  sounds  assail  it  at  once  is  to  discern  the  voices  of  the 
aeyeral  sounding  bodies  or  instruments  engaged ;  beyond  this  it  has  no 
objective  interest  in  analyzing.  We  wish  to  know,  when  many  men  are 
■peaking  together,  what  each  one  says,  when  many  instruments  and 
Toices  combine,  which  melody  is  executed  by  each.  Any  deeper 
analysis,  such  as  that  of  each  separate  note  into  its  partial  tonet 
(although  it  might  be  performed  by  the  same  means  and  faculty  of 
hearing  as  the  first  analysis)  would  tell  us  notliing  new  about  the 
•onroes  of  sound  actually  present,  but  might  lead  us  astray  as  to  their 
number.  For  this  reason  we  confine  our  attention  in  analyzing  a  mass 
of  sound  to  the  several  instruments^  voices,  and  expressly  abstain,  as  it 
were,  from  discriminating  the  elementary  components  of  the  latter.  In 
this  last  sort  of  discrimination  we  are  as  unpractised  as  we  are,  on  the 
contrary,  well  trained  in  the  former  kind.**  * 


*  TonempflndungeD,  Dritte  Aufiage.  pp.  109-107.— The  reader  who 
has  assimilated  the  cooteots  of  our  Chapter  V,  above,  will  doubtless 
have  remarked  that  the  illustrious  physiologist  has  fallen,  in  these  para- 
graphs, into  that  sort  of  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  we  there 
tried  to  prove  erroneous.  Hehnholtz,  however,  is  do  more  careless  than 
most  psychologists  in  confoundiug  together  the  object  perceived,  the 
organic  conditions  of  the  perception,  and  the  sensations  which  wa%M 
be  excited  by  the  several  parts  of  tlie  object,  or  by  the  several  organic 
conditions,  pramM  they  came  into  action  separately  or  were  separately 
attended  to,  and  in  assuming  that  what  is  true  of  any  one  of  these  sorts  of 
tMcX  must  be  true  of  the  other  sorts  also  If  each  organic  condition  or  part 
of  the  object  is  there,  its  sensation,  he  thinks,  must  be  there  also,  only  in 
a  *  synthetic  '—which  is  indistinguishable  from  what  the  authors  whom  we 
formerly  reviewed  called  an  '  unconscious ' —  state.  I  will  not  repeat  argu* 
ments  sufticlently  detailed  in  the  earlier  chapter  (see  especially  pp.  170-170), 
but  simply  say  that  what  he  calls  the  '  fusion  of  many  $en$ation$  into  one ' 
is  really  the  production  of  one  sensation  by  the*  cooperation  of  many  arffanio 
condHioni;  and  that  what  perception  fails  to  dlscrimiuate  (when  it  is 
'  synthetic  *)  is  not  mmatioM  already  existent  but  not  sinj^led  out,  but  new 
objective/Mte,  judged  truer  than  the  facts  already  synthetically  perceived — 
two  views  of  the  solid  body,  many  harmonic  tones,  instead  of  one  view  and 
one  tone,  states  of  the  eyeball-muscles  thitherto  unknown,  and  the  like. 
These  new  facts,  when  first  discovered,  are  known  in  states  of  conscious^ 
ness  never  till  that  moment  exactly  realized  before,  states  of  consciousness 
which  at  the  same  time  judge  them  to  be  determinations  of  the  same 
Molfsr  if  fa/d  which  was  previously  realized.  All  that  Helmholts  says  of 
the  conditions  which  hinder  and  further  analysis  applies  just  as  naturally 
to  the  analysis,  through  the  advent  of  n^o  feelings,  of  o^^to  into  their  ele 
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After  all  we  have  said,  ao  comment  seems  called  L< 
npou  these  intereBtiiig  and  important  facta  and  reflecticd 
of  Helmboltz. 

meola.  bs  to  the  ftnAlyais  of  ftggregaW  feelings  tnlo  elementuy  tedinp  m 
posed  to  have  been  hidden  in  them  all  the  while. 

The  TeaderL'iuihiin»elf  apply  Ibis  criticism  10  the  following  pi 

Lol^e  and  dlumpf  reaptc lively,  which  I  quote  becanae  they  »re  Ifae  d 
cxpressioiiB  of  the  view  opposed  to  my  owu.     Both  authors,  it  seetna  to 
commit  the  psychologist's  fallacy,  and  allow  their  laier  knowledge  of  d 
things  felt  to  be  foisted  into  tljeir  account  of  the  primitive  way  of  feelll 

Lotze  says:  "It  ia   indubitable   that   the  aimultaiieoui   a 
variety  of  different  stimuli  od  different  senses,  or  even  on  the 
puis  us  into  a  state  of  confused  general  feeling  in  which  we  i 
not  coDScious  of  clearly  digtinguiBhlug  the  different  impKaaloaa.     SttU  It 
does  not  follow  that  in  such  a  case  we  Lave  a  positive  perception  of  »a 
actual  uoily  of  llie  conieiitt  of  our  ideus,  arining  from  their  mixture  ;  our 
state  of  mind  seems  rather  to  consist  in  U)  the  consclousDen  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  separate  what  really  has  remained  diverM.  and  (2)  in  the  genenl 
feeling  of  the  disturbance  produced  in  the  economy  of  our  bodj  by  the 
dmuli&neous  assauU  of  the  siimull,  .  .  .  Not  thai  the  seosatlonB  mrit  tnU 
one  another,  but  simply  that  the  act  of  disii&guishing  them  is  itb*eBt;  a 
this  again  certainly  not  so  far  thai  the  tact  of  the   difference   i 
en^rety  unperceived.  but  only  so  far  as  lo  prevent  us  from  determining  tl 
amount  of  the  difference,  and  from  apprehending  other  relations  t 
the  different  Impressions.    Anyone  who  is  annoyed  at  one  and  the  ■ 
time  by  glowing  beai.  dauHng  light,  deafening  noise.  an<l  an  offen 
■mell,  will  certainly  not  fuse  these  difcpanile  sensations  Into  a  dngle  O 
with  a  single  content  which  could  be  sensuously  perceived  ;  Ihey  p 
for  bim  fn  sepnralion,  and  he  merely  llnds  it  Imponible  in  be  cotuek 
one  of  them  apart  from  the  olheiiL     Bui,  further,  he  will  have  a  feellngd 
discomfort— what  I  mentioned  above  as  the  teeond  constituent  of  htswhl 
state.     For  every  stimulus  wbirh  produces  In  consciousness  a  deDnlle  a 
tent  of  sensation  Is  also  a  definite  degree  of  disturbance,  anil   lhei«ri)i^~ 
makes  a  call  upon  ibe  forces  of  the  nerves:  and  the  sum  of  these  Hub 
changes,  which  in  their  cliaracler  as  dlsliirbancea  are  nol  so  diverse  as  lb* 
contents  of  consciousness  they  give  rise  lo.  produce  the  genera]  feetlag 
which,  added  to  the  iDabllity  lo  distinguish,  deludes  us  Into  the  bdlef  tn 
an  actual  absence  of  dlver^ty  in  our  sensations.    It  Is  only  in  some  ineh 
way  as  this,  again.  Ibal  I  can  imagine  that  slate  which   is  sometimes  ()»■ 
scrit>ed  as  ihe  beginning  of  our  whole  education,  a  stale  which  in  Ilaelf  ll 
supposed  to  be  simple,  and  to  be  afterwards  divided  inlo  different  s 
lions  by  an  activity  of  separation.     No  sclivily  of  separation 
could  establish  differences  where  no  real  diversity  existed  ;  for  It  » 
have  nothing  to  guide  It  lo  the  places  where  it  was  lo  establish  them,  o 
hidicale  the  width  it  was  to  give  them."    (Metnphyslc.  §  260,  English  U 
latlon.) 

Stumpf  writes  as  foltowi :   "  Of  coexistent  seDsatlons  there  ate  I 
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The  Hme  required  far  diaoriminatum  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  experimental  measurement.  Wundt  calls  it  17n- 
teracheidungaweit.  His  subjects  (whose  simple  reaction-time 
— see  p.  85  ff. — had  previously  been  determined)  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  movement,  always  the  same,  the  instant 
^ey  discerned  which  of  two  or  more  signals  they  received. 
The  exact  time  of  the  signal  and  that  of  the  movement 
were  automatically  registered  by  a  galvanic  chronoscope. 
The  particular  signal  to  be  received  was  unknown  in  ad- 
Tance,  and  the  excess  of  time  occupied  by  those  reactions 
in  which  its  character  had  first  to  be  discerned,  over  the 
simple  reaction-time,  measured,  according  to  Wundt,  the 
time  required  for  the  act  of  discrimination.  It  was  found 
longer  when  four  different  signals  were  irregularly  used 
than  when  only  two  were  used.  In  the  former  case  it 
averaged,  for  three  observers  respectively  (the  signals  be- 
ing the  sudden  appearance  of  a  black  or  of  a  white  object), 

0.060  sea; 

0.047  " 

0.079  " 


wajt  a  large  number  undiscriminated  in  conaciouaneaB,  or  (if  one  prefer 
Id  call  what  is  undiscriminated  unconscious)  in  the  soul.  Tliey  are,  how- 
ever, nol  fused  into  a  simple  quality.  When,  on  entering  a  room,  we 
receive  sensations  of  odor  and  warmth  together,  without  expressly  attend- 
log  to  either,  the  two  qualities  of  sensation  are  not,  as  it  were,  an  entirely 
new  simple  quality,  whicii  tlmt  at  the  moment  in  which  attention  analyti- 
oally  steps  in  ehang$§  into  smell  and  wamitli.  ...  In  such  cases  we  flnA 
ounelves  in  presence  of  an  indetlnable,  unnamable  total  of  feeling.  And 
when,  after  successfully  analyzing  thiK  total,  we  call  it  back  to  memory,  at 
tl  was  in  its  unanalytcd  state,  and  compare  it  with  the  elements  we  have 
foand,  the  latter  (as  it  seems  to  me)  mi^  be  recognized  as  real  parts  con- 
tained In  the  former,  and  the  former  seen  to  be  their  sum.  So,  for  example, 
wlien  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  content  of  our  sensation  of  oil  of  pepper- 
menl  is  partly  a  sensation  of  taste  and  partly  one  of  temperature."  (T6» 
p^ychologle,  1. 107.) 

I  should  prefer  to  say  that  we  perceive  that  objective  fact,  known  to  na 
M  the  peppermint  taste,  to  contain  those  other  objective  facts  known  at 
aromatic  or  sapid  quality,  and  coldness,  respectively.    No  ground  to  sup- 
pose thai  the  vehicle  of  this  last  very  complex  perception  has  any  identitv 
with  the  earlier  psychosis— least  of  all  It  contained  hi  It. 
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In  the  latter  case,  a  red  and  a  green  signal  being  added  to 
the  former  ones,  it  became,  for  the  eame  observers, 

0.167 ; 

0.073 ; 

0.132.» 
Later,  in  Wnndt's  Laboratory,  Herr  Tischer  made  many 
careful  experiments  after  the  same  method,  where  the  &ctB 
to  be  discriminated  were  the  different  degrees  of  loudness 
in  the  sound  which  served  as  a  signaL  I  subjoin  Herr 
Tischer's  table  of  results,  explaining  that  each  vertical  col- 
umn after  the  first  gives  the  average  results  obtained  from 
a  distinct  individual,  and  that  the  figure  in  the  first  column 
stands  for  the  number  of  possible  loudnesses  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  particular  series  of  reactions  made.  The 
times  are  expressed  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 


8 

6 

8  5 

10.75 

10.7 

88 

08 

8 

10 

14.4 

10.9 

22  7 

58.5 

57.8 

4 

16.7 

20.8 

29 

29.1 

75 

84 

5 

25.6 

81 

•  •  •  • 

40.1 

95.5 

188 1 

The  interesting  points  here  are  the  great  individual  varia- 
tions, and  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  time  for  discrimina- 
tion increases  with  the  number  of  possible  terms  to  dis- 
criminate. The  individual  variations  are  largely  due  to 
want  of  practice  in  the  particular  task  set,  but  partly  also 
to  discrepancies  in  the  psychic  process.  One  gentleman 
said,  for  example,  that  in  the  experiments  with  three 
sounds,  he  kept  the  image  of  the  middle  one  ready  in  his 
mind,  and  compared  what  he  heard  as  either  louder,  lower, 
or  the  same.  His  discrimination  among  three  possibilities 
became  thus  very  similar  to  a  discrimination  between  two.| 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gattell  found  he  could  get  no  results  by  this 
method,§  and  reverted  to  one  used  by  observers  previous 


♦  Phydol.  Psych.,  n.  248. 

t  Wundt's  PhiloB.  Studien,  i.  527. 

}  Ibid.  p.  530. 

g  Mind,  XI.  877  ff.  He  says:  "  I  apparently  either  distinguished  the 
impression  and  made  the  motion  simultaneously,  or  if  I  tried  to  avoid  this 
by  waiting  until  I  had  formed  a  distinct  impression  before  I  began  to 
make  the  motion,  I  added  to  the  simple  reaction,  not  only  a  perception, 
but  a  volition." — Which  remark  may  well  confirm  our  doubts  as  to  the 
Rtrict  jmychologic  worth  of  any  of  these  measurements. 
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to  Wondt  and  which  Wundt  had  rejected.  This  is  the 
miiffache  Wdhlmethode^  as  Wundt  calls  ii  The  reaoter 
awaits  the  signal  and  reacts  if  it  is  of  ono  sort,  but  omits  to 
act  If  it  is  of  another  sort  The  reaction  thus  occurs  after 
discrimination ;  the  motor  impulse  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
hand  until  the  subject  knows  what  the  signal  is.  The 
nervous  itnpulse,  as  Mr.  Cattell  says,  must  probably  travel 
to  the  cortex  and  excite  changes  there,  causing  in  conscious- 
ness the  perception  of  the  signal.  These  changes  occupy 
the  time  of  discrimination  (or  perception-time,  as  it  is  called 
by  Mr.  0.)  But  then  a  nervous  impulse  must  descend  from 
the  cortex  to  the  lower  motor  centre  which  stands  primed 
and  ready  to  discharge  ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  0.  says,  gives  a 
will-time  as  well.  The  total  reaction-time  thus  includes 
both  '  will-time  *  and  *  discrimination-time.*  But  as  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  processes  occupying  these  two 
times  respectively  are  probably  about  the  same,  and  the 
time  used  in  the  cortex  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  perception  of  the  signal  and  the  preparation  of  the 
motor  discharge,  if  we  divide  it  equally  between  percep- 
tion (discrimination)  and  volition,  the  error  cannot  be 
great*  We  can  moreover  change  the  nature  of  the  per- 
ception without  altering  the  will-time,  and  thus  investigate 
with  considerable  thoroughness  the  length  of  the  percep- 
tion-time. 

Guided  by  these  principles.  Prof.  Cattell  found  the  time 
required  for  distinguishing  a  white  signal  from  no  signal 
to  be,  in  two  observers  : 

0.030  sec        and        0.060  sec; 
that  for  distinguishing  one  color  from  another  was  simi- 
larly: 

0.100  and        O.llO; 

that  for  distinguishing  a  certain  color  from  ten  other  col- 
ors: 

0.106  and        0.117 ; 

that  for  distinguishing  the  letter  A  in  ordinary  print  from 
the  letter  Z : 

0.142  and        0.137; 


*  Mind.  XI.  879. 
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that  for  distingatsbiog  a  given  letter  from  all  the  rest 
the  alphabet  (not  reactbg  until  that  letter  appeared) 

0.119  and         0.116; 

that  for  dietingaishing  a  word  from  any  of  twenty-fire 
words,  from 

0.118  sec.  to  0.158  sec. 

The  difference  depending  on  the  length  of  the  words 
the  familiarity  of  the  langaage  to  which  they  belonged. 

Prof.  Cattell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  foi 
distinguishing  a  word  is  often  but  little  more  than  that  Un 
distinguishing  a  letter : 

"  We  do  not.  therefore,  distinguish  separatelj  the  letters  of  «1 
s  word  ig  composed,  bat  the  word  as  a  whole.    The  ^plication  of  this  ii 
lesohing  children  to  read  is  eTident." 

He  also  finds  a  great  difference  in  the  time  with  whiel 
various  letters  are  distinguished,  E  being  partionla^ 
bad.* 

I  have,  in  describing  these  experiments,  followed  the  a 
ample  of  previous  writers  and  spoken  as  if  the  process  \q 
which  the  nature  of  the  signal  determines  the  reaction  n 
identical  with  the  ordinary  conscious  process  of  discrimiair 
tive  perception  and  volition.  I  am  convinced,  however 
that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  that  although  the  results  are  t] 
same,  the  form  of  consciousness  is  quite  different  The  readltf 
will  remember  my  contentioQ  {supra,  p.  OO  S.)  that  the  simp] 
reaction-time  (usually  supposed  to  include  a  conscioas  pni 
oess  of  perceiving)  really  measures  nothing  but  a  refles 
act  Anyone  who  will  perform  reactions  with  discrimini 
tion  will  easily  convince  himself  that  the  process  here  als 
is  far  more  like  a  reflex,  than  like  a  deliberate,  o[jeration. 
have  made,  with  myself  and  students,  a  large  number  o 
measurements  where  the  signal  expected  was  in  one  serie 
a  touch  sometrhere  on  the  skin  of  the  back  and  bead,  am 
in  another  series  a  spark  somewhere  in  the  field  of  view; 
The  hand  had  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  I 

*  For  other  detenninatlons  of   disc ri mi DalEon -time  b;  Ibis  method  <£ 
V.  Kries  and  Auerbiirh,  Arc.hiv  f  Phyaiolople.  Bd    L  p.  29711.  {these  «; 
Ibon  g-el  much  smalk-r  Ogutegf.  Piiediicb,  PsychologiBche  Studlen. 
Chapter  ix  of  BuecoU's  book,  Le  Legge  del  tempo,  etc..  give*  «  full  M 
oonot  of  the  lubject. 
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place  of  the  touch  or  the  spark.  It  did  so  infallibly,  and 
sensibly  instantly;  whilst  both  place  and  movement  seemed 
to  be  perceived  only  a  moment  later,  in  memory.  These  ex- 
periments were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  movement  at  the  sight  of  the  spark  was 
discharged  immediately  by  the  visual  perception,  or  whether 
a  '  motor-idea  *  had  to  intervene  between  the  perception  of 
the  spark  and  the  reaction.*  The  first  thing  that  was  mani- 
fest to  introspection  was  that  no  perception  or  idea  of  any 
sort  preceded  the  reaction.  It  jumped  of  itself,  whenever 
the  signal  came ;  and  perception  was  retrospective.  We 
must  suppose,  then,  that  the  state  of  eager  expectancy  of  a 
certain  definite  range  of  possible  discharges,  innervates  a 
whole  set  of  paths  in  advance,  so  that  when  a  particular 
sensation  comes  it  is  drafted  into  its  appropriate  motor 
outlet  too  quickly  for  the  perceptive  process  to  be  aroused. 
In  the  experiments  I  describe,  the  conditions  were  most 
favorable  for  rapidity,  for  the  connection  between  the 
signals  and  their  movements  might  almost  be  called  in- 
nate. It  is  instinctive  to  move  the  hand  towards  a  thing 
seen  or  a  skin-spot  touched.  But  where  the  movement  is 
oonvetUianatty  attached  to  the  signal,  there  would  be  more 
chance  for  delay,  and  the  amount  of  practice  would  then 
determine  the  speed.  This  is  well  shown  in  Tischer*s  re- 
sults, quoted  on  p.  624,  where  the  most  practised  observer, 
Tischer  himself,  reacted  in  one  eighth  of  the  time  needed 
by  one  of  the  others,  t  But  what  all  investigators  have 
aimed  to  determine  in  these  experiments  is  the  mtfttmniii 
time.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  student 
that  this  minimum  time  by  no  means  measures  what  we 
consciously  know  as  discrimination.  It  only  measures 
something  which,  under  the  experimental  conditions,  leads 

*  If  to,  the  rMotions  upon  the  tpark  would  have  to  be  tlower  tbsa 
Uioie  upon  the  touch.  The  loTestigatloD  wu  abandoned  because  it  waa 
f6und  impomible  to  narrow  down  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
Uie  sight-scries  and  those  of  the  touch-series,  to  nothing  more  than  the 
powlble  presence  in  the  Utter  of  the  intervening  motor-idea  Other  dis- 
parities could  not  be  excluded 

t  Tischer  gives  figures  from  quite  unpractised  individuals,  which  I  have 
sot  quoted.  The  discrimination-time  of  one  of  them  is  tt  times  longer  than 
Tisoher'H  own  t    (Psychol.  Studien,  i.  (tt?.) 
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to  a  similar  result  Bnt  it  is  the  bane  of  psyoliology  to 
suppose  that  where  results  are  similar,  processes  must  bo 
the  same.  Psy  cholc^^ists  are  too  apt  to  reason  as  geometem 
wonld,  if  the  latter  were  to  say  that  the  diameter  of  a  eirdo 
is  the  same  thing  as  its  semi-circumf erenoe,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  terminate  in  the  same  two  points.* 

THB  FXBOOBPnOH'  OV  Til  K  B WBS, 

The  perception  of  likeness  is  practically  very  mnch  bomid 
«p  with  that  of  difference.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  differ- 
ences  we  note  as  differences,  and  estimate  qoantitatiTely,  and 
arrange  along  a  scale,  are  those  comparatively  limited  dif- 
ferences which  we  find  between  members  of  a  common 
genus.  The  force  of  gravity  and  the  color  of  this  ink  are 
things  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  until  now  that  I 
am  casting  about  for  examples  of  the  incomparabla 
Similarly  the  elastic  quality  of  this  india-rubber  bsind,  the 
comfort  of  last  night's  deep,  the  good  that  can  be  done  with 
a  legacy,  these  are  things  too  discrepant  to  have  ever  been 
compared  ere  now.  Their  relation  to  each  other  is  less 
that  of  difference  than  of  mere  logical  negativity.  To  be  found 
different^  things  must  as  a  rule  have  some  commensurabilitv, 
some  aspect  in  common,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
their  being  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  is  of  course  not 
a  theoretic  necessity — for  any  distinction  may  be  called  a 
*  difference,'  if  one  likes — but  a  practical  and  linguistic 
mark. 

The  same  things^  then,irAtcA  arouse  the  perception  cf  difft 
usually  arouse  that  of  resemblance  also.  And  the  analysis  of 
them,  so  as  to  define  wherein  the  difference  and  wherein  the 
resemblance  respectively  consists,  is  called  comparison.  If 
we  start  to  deal  with  the  things  as  simply  the  same  or  alike, 
we  are  liable  to  be  surprised  by  the  difference.    If  we  start  to 

*  Compare  Lipps*8  excellent  passage  to  the  same  criticol  effect  in  hli 
Onmdtatsacben  des  Sceleulebens,  pp.  390-.'i93.— I  leave  my  text  Jut  ai  it 
was  written  before  the  publiration  of  Lange's  and  Mflnsterberg's  results 
cited  on  pp.  92  and  482.  Their  *  shortened '  or  '  muscular  *  timea.  got 
when  the  expectant  attention  was  addressed  to  the  possible  reactions  rather 
than  to  the  stimulus,  constitute  the  minimal  reaction-time  of  which  1 1 
and  al)  that  I  say  in  the  text  falls  beautifully  into  line  with  their 
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treat  them  as  merely  different,  we  are  apt  to  discover  how 
much  they  are  alike.  Djff'erenoe,  commonly  so  called^  ia 
(kuB  hettoeen  species  of  a  genua.  And  the  faculty  by  which 
we  perceive  the  resemblance  upon  which  the  genus  is  based, 
is  just  as  ultimate  and  inexplicable  a  mental  endowment  as 
that  by  which  we  perceive  the  differences  upon  which  the 
species  depend.  There  is  a  shock  of  likeness  when  we  pass 
from  one  thing  to  another  which  in  the  first  instance  we 
merely  discriminate  numerically,  but,  at  the  moment  of 
bringing  our  attention  to  bear,  perceive  to  be  similar  to  the 
first ;  just  as  there  is  a  shock  of  difference  when  we  pass  be- 
tween two  dissimilars.*  The  objective  extent  of  the  like- 
ness, just  like  that  of  the  difference,  determines  the  magni- 
tude of  the  shock.  The  likeness  may  be  so  evanescent,  or 
the  basis  of  it  so  habitual  and  little  liable  to  be  attended 
to,  that  it  will  escape  observation  altogether.  Where,  how- 
ever, we  find  it,  there  we  make  a  genus  of  the  things  com- 
pared ;  and  their  discrepancies  and  incommensurabilities  in 
other  respects  can  then  figure  as  the  differentice  of  so  many 
species.  As  '  thinkables  '  or  '  existents  '  even  the  smoke  of 
a  cigarette  and  the  worth  of  a  dollar-bill  are  comparable — 
still  more  so  as  *  perishables,'  or  as  '  enjoyables.' 

Much,  then,  of  what  I  have  said  of  difference  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter  will  apply,  with  a  simple  change  of 
language,  to  resemblance  as  well.  We  go  through  the 
world,  carrying  on  the  two  functions  abreast,  discovering 
differences  in  the  like,  and  likenesses  in  the  different  To 
abstract  the  ground  of  either  difference  or  likeness  (where 
it  is  not  ultimate)  demands  an  analysis  of  the  given  objects 
into  their  parts.  So  that  all  that  was  said  of  the  depend- 
ence of  analysis  upon  a  preliminary  separate  acquaintance 
with  the  character  to  be  abstracted,  and  upon  its  having 
varied  concomitants,  finds  a  place  in  the  psychology  of  re- 
semblance as  well  as  in  that  of  difference. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  about  the  conditions 
which  favor  our  perception  of  resemblance  and  our  ab- 
straction of  its  ground,  the  crude  fact  remains,  that  some 


*  Of.  SoUy :  Mind,  x.  4M-0 ;  Bradley:  ibid,  xi.  88  ;  Bomnquet :  ibid.  XL 
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jxopU  are  far  more  aenntive  to  reBemiiance»,  and  far  i 
reoiJy  to  point  out  mherein  they  cotmei,  tAan  otherw  i 
They  are  the  wits,  the  poets,  the  iiiventora,  the  i 
men,  the  practical  geniases.  A  native  talaU  for  perceiti 
analogies  is  reckoned  by  Prof.  Bain,  and  by  others  I 
and  after  Mm,  as  the  hading  fact  in  genius  of  every  < 
Snt  as  this  chapter  is  already  long,  and  as  the  qtiestioD  4 
genius  had  better  wait  till  Chapter  XXII,  where  its  practical 
consequences  can  be  discussed  at  the  same  time,  I  will 
say  nothing  more  at  present  either  about  it  or  about  tbe 
faculty  of  noting  resemblances.  If  the  reader  feels  that 
this  faculty  is  having  small  justice  done  it  at  my  h 
and  tbut  it  ought  to  be  wondered  at  and  made  mach  nn 
than  has  been  dune  in  these  last  few  pages,  he  will  ] 
baps  End  some  compensatioQ  when  that  later  chapter  I 
reached.  I  think  I  emphasize  it  enough  when  I  caU  it  a 
of  the  ultimate  foundation-pillars  of  the  intellectual  1 
the  others  being  Discrimination,  Betentiveoess,  and  j 
oiation. 


TBI!  MAONITUDK  OV  DIFFEBBKCES. 

On  page  469  I  spoke  of  differences  being  greater  or  It 
and  of  certain  groups  of  them  being  susceptible  of  a  Hnew 
arrangement  exhibiting  seriaJ  increase.  A  series  wbosB 
terms  grow  more  and  more  different  from  the  starting  point 
is  one  whose  terms  grow  less  and  less  like  it.  They  grow 
more  and  more  like  it  if  you  read  them  the  other  way. 
So  that  likeness  and  unlikeaess  to  the  starting  point  ■ 
functions  inverse  to  each  other,  of  the  position  of  anj  t 
in  such  a  series. 

Professor  Stumpf  introduces  the  word  disfatice  to  i 
note  the  position  of  a  term  in  any  such  series.  The  ]«i 
like  is  the  term,  the  more  distant   it  is  from   the   sta 

ing  point     The  ideally  regular  series  of  this  sort  woal 

be  one  in  which  the  distances- — the  steps  of  resemblanM 
or  difference — between  all  pairs  of  adjacent  terms  were 
equaL  This  would  be  an  evenly  gradated  series.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  in  psychology  that  we  are  able, 
in  many  departments  of  our  sensibility,  to  arrange  the 
terms  without  difficulty  in  this  evenly  gradated  way.     Dii* 


^^^ 
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ferencoH,  in  other  worilu,  between  divertte  pairs  of  terms, 
a  and  i,  fur  example,  on  the  one  hand,  and  c  uiid  i^  ou  the 
other,*  can  be  judged  etjual  or  diverse  in  amount.  The  dis- 
tances from  one  term  to  another  in  the  aeries  ore  equal. 
Linear  luat^iiitudes  and  musical  nuteu  are  perhaps  the  im- 
pruflsiuus  which  we  easiest  arrange  in  this  way.  Nest  oome 
shades  of  light  or  color,  which  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  by  steps  of  difference  of  sensibly  tiqual  value. 
Messr!4.  Plateau  and  Delboeuf  have  found  it  fairly  easy  to 
determine  what  shade  of  gray  will  be  judged  by  every  one 
to  hit  the  exact  middle  between  a  darker  and  a  lighter 
shade,  t 

How  now  do  we  so  readily  recognize  the  equality  of  two 
differences  between  different  pairs  of  terms?  or,  more 
briefly,  how  do  we  recognize  the  magniivde  of  a  differenoe 
at  all?  Prof.  Htumpf  discusses  tiiis  questiou  in  an  iuter- 
esting  way ;  X  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  feeling 
for  the  size  of  a  difference,  and  our  perception  that  th6 
terms  of  two  diverse  pairs  are  equally  or  unequally  distant 
from  each  other,  can  be  explained  by  no  simpler  mental 
process,  but,  like  the  shock  of  difference  itself,  must  be 
regarded  as  for  the  present  an  unaualyzable  endowment 

•  The  jiidgmt'Di  bccomca  euler  1(  the  two  couples  of  lerms  liiwe  one 
member  in  commoD,  if  a — b  ftnd  b — e.  tor  exdmple,  nru  coinpnreil  ThU.  u 
Btumpf  nyi  (Tonp«ycliologie,  i.  ISl).  i«  probably  because  ibi-  introduction 
of  llie  fuiirlh  term  brlnga  InTolunlary  croas-cuinpiirlBoua  wltli  it,  a  and  ft 
with  d,  b  wlib  «.  etc.,  which  confuacB  us  by  wlihdrawiug  our  tttenllon 
from  lite  roUtlooa  we  ought  alone  to  be  eatliiuttliig. 

t  J.  Dclboiuf  :  filSmenta  de  Paychophyiiiquo  (Parii,  IS88).  p.  04.  Pla- 
teau in  Btumpf,  ToDpgycb.,  i,  ISO.  I  have  iiolice<1  a  nirlniii  ciilnrgdineiit 
of  certain  "  dlaiancttt '  of  cJlfferonce  undur  the  Infliieopc  of  chloroform. 
TltB  Jingling  of  the  bells  oq  Ibu  huiw»  of  a  homccar  piisalug  the  door,  for 
«xuofile,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  vehicle  linelf,  which  lo  our  ordinary 
bearing  merge  together  very  rendlly  Into  n  jHnii-coD  tin  nous  l)ody  of 
Mwnd,  havewcmed  to  tar  ainrt  a«  lo  requlru  a  lort  of  mental  facing  in 
'  oppoalte  dIreclloDB  to  gel  from  one  In  Ihs  other,  an  If  they  beluuged  lo  dif- 
ferent worlds.  I  am  Incliutd  to  Huspuct.  from  certain  data,  that  the  ulti- 
mate philosophy  of  dlflcreDcc  and  likencM  will  bavo  to  bo  biilll  upon 
•xpcrlcnc^n  of  Intoxication,  especially  by  nltroui  oxide  gas,  whl<'h  Ida  'it 
Into  Intuillona  the  subtlety  whereof  t»  denied  lo  the  waltinK  Male.  Cf.  B. 
P.  Blood  :  The  Ansathetlo  Rerelatlou,  and  the  UUt  of  Phttoauohy  (Am- 
•Ivrdam,  N.  Y..  1874).    Cf.  also  Hind.  vii.  aoa. 

tOD.M.  D.  ista. 
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of  the  mind.  This  acute  author  rejects  in  particular  Am 
notiou  which  would  make  our  judgment  of  the  dintanm 
between  two  sensationB  depend  upon  our  maUattjf  f  mten- 
ing  the  intermediary  steps.  We  may  of  course  do  so^  aad 
may  often  find  it  useful  to  do  so,  as  in  musical  interrali^  or 
figured  lines.  But  we  need  not  do  so ;  and  nothing  mora 
is  really  required  for  a  comparative  judgment  of  the  amoml 
of  a  *  distance '  than  three  or  four  impressions  belonging  to 
a  common  kind. 

The  vanishing  of  all  perceptible  difference  between  two 
numerically  distinct  things  makes  them  gmditaiiveljf  tie 
same  or  ejucd.  Equality,  or  quaUtattve  (as  diHtingniahfid 
from  numerical)  identity^  is  thus  nothing  but  the  extreme 
degree  of  likenees.* 

We  saw  above  (p.  492)  that  some  persons  consider  that 
the  difference  between  two  objects  is  constituted  of  two 
things,  viz.,  their  absolute  identity  in  certain  respects,  jim 
their  absolute  non-identity  in  others.  We  saw  that  this  thecHj 
would  not  apply  to  all  cases  (p.  493).  So  here  any  theoij 
which  would  base  likeness  on  identity,  and  not  rather  iden- 
tity on  likeness,  must  fail  It  is  supposed  perhape,  by  most 
people,  that  two  resembling  things  owe  their  resemblance 
to  their  absolute  identity  in  respect  of  some  attribute  or 
attributes,  combined  with  the  absolute  non-identity  of  the 
rest  of  their  being.  This,  which  may  be  true  of  compound 
things,  breaks  down  when  we  come  to  simple  impressiona 

**  When  we  compares  deep,  a  middle,  and  a  high  note,  e.g.  C/ahazpi 
a"\  we  remark  immediately  that  the  first  is  less  like  the  third  than  the 
second  is.  The  same  would  be  true  of  e  d  e  in  the  same  regioD  of  the 
scale.  Our  very  calling  one  of  the  notes  a  '  middle  *  note  is  the  ezprcs- 
sion  of  a  judgment  of  this  sort.  But  where  here  is  the  identical  and 
where  the  non-identical  part  f  We  cannot  think  of  the  overtones ;  for 
the  first-named  three  notes  have  none  in  common,  at  least  not  on  moii- 
cal  instruments.  Moreover,  we  might  take  simple  tones,  and  stiU  ov 
judgment  would  be  unhesitatingly  the  same,  provided  the  tones  weie 
not  chosen  too  close  together.  .  .  .  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the 
identity  consists  in  their  all  being  sounds,  and  not  a  sound,  a  smell,  and 
a  color,  respectively.  For  this  identical  attribute  comes  to  each  of  thea 
in  equal  measure,  whereas  the  first,  being  less  like  the  third  than  tki 
■eoond  is,  ought,  on  the  terms  of  the  theory  we  are  criticising,  to  ban 

*  Stumpf.  pp.  111-121. 
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lesM  of  theideiilical  quality.  .  .  .  It  thus  appears  iiupraeticable  to  define 
ail  poflsible  cases  of  likeness  as  partial  identity  pZt^  partial  disparity; 
and  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  all  cases  for  identical  elements."  * 

And  as  all  compound  resemblances  are  based  on  simple 
ones  like  these,  it  follows  that  likeness  uberhaupt  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a  special  complication  of  identity,  but 
rather  that  identity  must  be  conceived  as  a  special  degree 
of  likeness,  according  to  the  proposition  expressed  at  the 
outset  of  the  paragraph  that  precedes.  Likeness  and  dif- 
ference are  ultimate  relations  perceived.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  two  sensations,  no  two  objects  of  all  those  we  know, 
are  in  scientific  rigor  identical.  We  call  those  of  them 
identical  whose  difference  is  unperceived.  Over  and  above 
this  we  have  a  conception  of  absolute  sameness,  it  is  true, 
but  this,  like  so  many  of  our  conceptions  (cf.  p.  608),  is  an 
ideal  construction  got  by  following  a  certain  direction  of 
serial  increase  to  its  maximum  supposablo  extreme.  It 
plays  an  important  part,  among  other  permanent  meanings 
possessed  by  us,  in  our  ideal  intellectual  constructions. 
But  it  plays  no  part  whatever  in  explaining  psychologically 
how  we  perceive  likenesses  between  simple  things. 

THB  MXABUBB  OF  DIBOBIMINATIVB  BBNBIBIIilTY. 

In  I860,.  Professor  O.  T.  Fechner  of  Leipzig,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  subtlety  of  mind,  published  two  volumes 
entitled  '  Psychophysik,'  devoted  to  establishing  and  ex- 
plaining a  law  called  by  him  the  psychophysic  law,  which 

*  Btumpf ,  pp.  1 10-7.  I  have  omitted,  so  as  not  to  make  my  text  too  intri- 
cate, an  extremely  acute  and  conclusive  paraji^ph.  which  I  reproduce  here : 
"  We  may  genvralirx' :  Wherever  a  number  of  sensilile  Impressions  are 
apprehended  as  a  ariet,  there  in  the  last  Instance  must  perceptions  of  sim- 
ple likeness  be  found.  Proof:  Assume  that  all  the  terms  of  a  series,  e.g. 
the  qualities  of  tone,  e  d  efg,  have  something  in  common, — no  matter  what 
U  A.  call  it  X;  then  I  siiy  that  the  differing  parts  of  each  of  these  termt 
must  not  only  Xm  differently  constituted  in  each,  but  must  thetfuelveiform 
a  Mfte ,  whose  existence  is  the  ground  for  our  apprehending  the  original 
lerms in  serial  form.  We  thus  get  instead  of  the  original  series  abedef 
...  the  equivalent  series  Xnr,  Xfl,  Xy,  .  .  .  etc.  What  is  gained  ?  The 
qMftloD  imm(>diate1y  arises :  How  \%  a  ft  y  known  as  a  series?  According 
toihe  theory,  these  elements  must  themselves  be  made  up  of  a  part  common 
to  all,  and  of  parts  differing  in  each,  which  latter  parts  form  a  new  serlaa, 
(ind  so  on  od  infinitum,  which  is  absurd." 
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be  considered  to  express  the  deepest  and  most  elementarr 
relation  between  the  mental  and  the  physical  worlds.  It  is 
a  formula  for  the  connection  between  the  amotmt  of  osr 
sensations  and  the  amount  of  their  outward  caoses.  Ita 
simplest  expression  is,  that  when  we  pass  from  one  senss- 
tiou  to  a  stronger  one  of  the  same  kind,  the  sensations  in- 
crease proportionallj  to  the  logarithms  of  their  exciting 
causes.  Fechner's  book  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new 
department  of  literature,  which  it  would  be  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  match  for  the  qualities  of  thoronghness  and  sub- 
tlety, but  of  which,  in  the  bumble  opinion  of  &a  present 
writer,  the  proper  psychological  outcome  is  jnst  notlmig. 
The  psychophysic  law  controversy  has  prompted  a  good 
many  series  of  observations  on  sense-discriniinatioD,  and 
has  made  discussion  of  them  very  rigorous.  It  has  also 
cleared  up  our  ideas  about  the  best  methods  for  getting 
average  results,  when  particular  observations  vary ;  and 
beyond  this  it  has  done  nothing ;  but  as  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  histoiy  of  onr  science,  some  account  of  it  is  here  doe  to 
th«  reader. 

Fechner's  train  of  thought  has  been  popularly  expooaded'l 
a  great  many  times.  As  I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  it  is-l 
but  jnst  that  I  should  quote  an  existing  account.  I  cbooM  I 
the  one  given  by  Wundt  in  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  Menaehn.1 
und  Thierseele,  1863,  omitting  a  good  deal : 


"  How  much  stronger  or  weaker  one  sensation  is  than 
ue  never  able  to  say-  Whether  the  sun  be  a  hnndred  nr  a  tl 
times  brighter  than  the  moon,  &  cannon  a  hundred  o 
louder  than  &  pistol,  is  beyoud  our  power  to  estimate.  The  aatml 
measure  of  sensation  whieb  we  possess  enables  as  to  judge  of  the  eqml- 
it}r.  of  the  '  more '  and  of  the  '  less,'  but  not  of  '  how  manj  times  mora 
or  less.'  This  natural  measure  is,  therefore,  as  good  as  no  meaauKal 
all,  whenever  it  becomes  a  question  of  aecnratel;  aacertaining  int«nB- 
ties  in  the  sensational  sphere.  Even  though  it  may  teach  lis  in  a  goMtv 
way  that  with  the  strength  of  the  outward  physical  stimulus  the  stm^lk 
of  the  concomitant  sensation  waxes  or  wanes,  still  it  leaves  ns  wUhoct 
the  slightest  knosrledge  of  whether  the  sensation  varies  in  exactly  tht 
same  proportion  aa  the  stimulus  itself,  or  at  a  slower  3r  a  more  rapid 
rate.  In  a  word,  we  know  bv  our  natural  sensibility  nothing  ot  tba  Ipf 
that  connects  the  sensatiou  and  its  outward  cause  together.  To  bid 
this  law  we  must  first  find  an  exact  measure  for  the  sensatioo  ilaeU; 
we  must  be  able  to  say :  A  stimolDs  of  strength  o 
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of  strength  on«;  a  stimulus  ol  strouKth  tu-o  begets  a  senution  oi} 
BtrouKth  ttpo.  Of  three,  or /our.  etc.  But  to  do  this  we  must  Qnt  knav! 
wliat  a  HoDsatioD  two,  three,  or  four  timtw  greater  tbiin  aootbw, 
signiflm.  .  .  . 

"  8[iaQe  magnitudes  we  soon  learn  to  determine  exactly,  becnuBD  w« 
only  measure  one  sfiace  agaiiiHt  anotliur.  The  measure  of  mental  mag- 
nltudefl  is  far  more  dlffioult.  .  .  .  But  the  problem  of  measuring  the 
magnitude  of  sensatiotu  in  the  first  step  in  the  bold  cntorprJso  of  mak- 
ing mental  magnitudes  altogether  subjeet  to  exact  measurement.  .  .  . 
Were  our  whole  knowledge  limited  to  Hie  fact  that  the  sensation  rlsw 
when  the  stimulus  rises,  and  falls  when  the  latter  falls,  much  would  not 
t>e  gaiued.  But  uvuu  immediate  unaided  observation  teaehcs  us  cortnio 
fncts  which,  at  least  in  a  gunund  way,  suggest  the  law  according  to 
wbloh  thp  sensations  vary  with  their  outward  cause. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  stilly  night  we  hear  things  unnotioed 
in  the  noise  of  day.  The  gentle  ticking  of  the  clook.  the  air  circulating 
through  the  obimney,  the  cracking  of  the  chairs  in  the  room,  and  a 
thousand  other  slight  noises,  impress  tbomselvoa  upon  our  ear.  It  ia 
equally  well  known  that  in  the  confused  hubbub  of  the  slroots.  iir  Iho 
Glamor  of  a  railway,  wo  may  lose  not  only  what  our  neighbor  says  to  us, 
but  even  not  hear  the  sound  of  our  own  voice.  The  stars  which  are 
brightest  at  night  are  invisible  by  day ;  and  although  we  see  ihe  moon 
then,  ahe  ia  Far  paler  than  nt  night.  Everyone  who  has  had  to  deal 
with  weights  knows  that  if  to  a  pound  In  the  hand  a  second  pound  b« 
added,  the  diflervnce  is  immediately  felt;  whilst  if  it  he  added  to  a 
bundrodwelghl,  we  arenot  awaroof  thodilferenoDat  all.  .  .  . 

"  The  sound  of  the  clook,  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  pressure  of  the 
pound,  thi«e  are  all  attmitli  to  our  sonsoa,  and  stimuli  whoso  outward 
amount  remains  the  same.  What  then  do  these  experiences  teach  t 
Evidently  nothing  but  this,  that  one  and  the  same  stimulus,  according 
to  the  circumslnnoes  under  which  it  operates,  will  bo  felt  either  more  or 
leas  intensely,  or  not  fell  at  all.  Of  what  sort  now  is  the  alteration  in 
the  circumsiances,  upon  which  this  alteration  in  the  feeling  may  depend  t 
On  considering  the  matter  closely  we  see  that  it  is  everywhere  of  dbb 
and  the  same  kind.  The  tiok  of  the  clock  is  a  feeble  stimulus  for  our 
auditory  nerve,  which  wo  hear  plainly  when  it  is  alone,  but  not  when  It 
ia  added  to  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  earn  ago -whi*!a  and  othi-r  noisea 
of  the  day.  The  light  of  the  stars  is  a  stimulus  to  tho  oyo.  Bui  if  th« 
■titoulation  which  this  light  eiorls  bo  added  to  the  stmng  slimulua  of 
daylight,  we  feel  nothing  of  it,  although  we  feel  it  distiuctly  when  it 
nntlea  itself  with  the  feebler  stimulation  of  the  twilight.  The  pound- 
witight  Is  a  stimulus  to  our  skin,  which  we  feel  when  it  joins  itself  to  k 
preceding  stimulus  of  equal  strength,  but  which  vanishes  when  it  la 
Odmbined  with  a  stimulus  n  thousand  times  greater  in  amount. 

"Vo  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  stimulus, 
In  order  to  be  felt,  tuay  be  so  much  the  smaller  if  tho  already  pra-exist- 
tng  stimulation  of  the  orgau  is  small,  but  must  be  so  much  the  largar, 
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the  gKaUiT  the  pre-eiistiog  stiniDUcioQ  is.     From  this  in  a  general  «dH 
we  caa  perceive  the  conaectioo  between  the  stimulus  and  the  feelin^^^ 
excites.     At  least  thus  macb  appears,  that  the  law  of  dependeDo^^f 
not  as  flimple  a  one  as  migbt  have  been  expected  beforehand.    TflH 
eimplaat  relation  would  ob^'iollsly  be  that  the  sensaiion  should  increu^ 
in  ideuticallf  the  same  ratio  as  the  stimuluB,  thus  that  if  a  atimalas  of 
strength  one  occasioned  a  sensation  &n«,  a  stimulus  of  two  ghoold  occa- 
sion sensation  two.  etimnlus  three,  seusatioD  three,  etc    But  if  Um 
simplest  of  all  relations  prevailed,  a  slimnlus  added  ia  a  pre-existJng 
strong  stimulus  ought  to  provoke  as  great  an  increase  of  feeling  as  it 
it  were  added  to  a  pre-existing  weak  stimnlus  ;  the  tight  of  the  itan 
e.g.,  onght  to  make  as  great  an  addition  to  the  daylight  aa  it  daw  Id 
the  darkness  of  the  noctornal  sky.     This  we  know  not  to  be  tbe  chb: 
the  stars  are  invisible  by  day,  the  addition  they  make  to  our  senaUioo 
then  is  annoticable,  whereas  the  same  addition  to  our  fcehng  of  tba  twi- 
tigbt  is  very  considerable  indeed.    So  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  the 
sensations  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  slimuli, 
bat  more  slowly.     And  now  comes  the  question,  in  what  prDponioD 
docs  tbe  inerease  of  the  sensation  grow  less  as  the  increase  of  llie 
stimulus  grows  greater.    To  answer  this  qaestion,every-da)re2perieiioai 
do  not  suffice.    We  need  exact  measurements  both  of  the  amoaotsol 
the  various  stimuli,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  themselves. 

"  How  to  execute  these  meaaarements.  however,  is  something  which 
daily  experience  suggests.  To  measure  tbe  strength  of  sensations  is,  m 
we  saw,  impossible  ;  we  can  only  me;isure  the  dlfTerence  of  sensations 
Experience  showed  us  what  very  nnequal  differences  of  sensation  might 
come  from  equal  diSereuces  of  outward  stimulus.  But  all  these  ex- 
periences expressed  themselves  ia  one  kind  of  fact,  that  the  same  differ- 
ence of  stimulus  could  in  one  case  be  felt,  and  in  another  case  not  felt 
at  all— a  pound  felt  If  added  to  another  pound,  but  not  if  added  to  a 
hundred- weight.  .  .  .  We  can  quickest  reach  a  result  with  oar  obaerva- 
tions  if  we  start  with  an  arbitrary  strength  of  stimulus,  notice  what 
sensation  it  gives  us,  and  then  g^e  how  much  lee  can  inertast  the  (fjm- 
tUus  without  makiiiff  the  sensation  teem  to  change.  If  we  cairy  ont 
such  observations  with  stimuli  of  varying  absolute  amonnts,  we  shall  t« 
forced  to  choose  in  an  equally  varying  way  the  amounts  of  addition  to 
the  stimulus  which  are  capable  of  giving  us  a  just  barely  peroeptible 
feeling  of  more.  A  light,  to  be  just  perceptible  in  the  twUight  need  not 
be  near  as  bright  as  the  starlight ;  it  must  be  far  brighter  to  be  joat  per- 
ceived daring  the  day.  If  now  we  institute  such  observations  for  all 
possible  strengths  of  the  various  stimuli,  and  note  for  each  streogtb 
the  amount  of  addition  of  the  latter  required  to  produce  a  barely  per- 
ceptible alteration  of  sensation,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  fignr»  in 
which  is  immediately  erpressed  the  law  according  to  which  the  m 
Hon  alters  when  tbe  stimulation  is  increased.  .  .  ." 


Observations  according  to  this  method  are  particti] 
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Bhsj  to  make  in  the  spheres  of  light-»  Bound-,  and  pressure- 
sensation.  •  •  •  Beginning  with  the  latter  case» 

**We  find  a  surprisingly  simple  result  The  baroly  sensible  ad* 
dition  to  the  original  weight  mtui  Hand  exacUif  in  the  same  proportion 
lo  <^,  be  the  same  fraction  of  it,  no  matter  what  the  absolute  value 
may  be  of  the  weights  on  whioh  the  experiment  is  made.  ...  As  the 
average  of  a  number  of  experiments,  this  fraction  is  found  to  be  about 
I ;  that  is,  no  matter  what  pressure  there  may  already  be  made  upon 
the  skin,  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  will  be  /ett,  as 
soon  as  the  added  or  subtracted  weight  amounts  to  one  third  of  the 
weight  originally  there.** 

Wondt  then  describes  how  differences  may  be  observed 
in  the  muscular  feelings,  in  the  feelings  of  heat,  in  those  of 
light,  and  in  those  of  sound ;  and  he  concludes  his  seventh 
lecture  (from  which  our  extracts  have  been  made)  thus : 

**  So  we  have  found  that  all  the  senses  whoso  stimuli  we  are  enabled 
to  measure  accurately,  obey  a  uniform  law.  However  various  may  be 
their  several  delicacies  of  discrimination,  this  holds  true  of  all,  that 
the  increase  of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  sen* 
saOon  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  total  stimfilus.  The  figures  which 
express  this  ratio  in  the  sevenil  senses  may  bo  sho^n  thus  in  tabular 
form: 

Sensation  of  light, ^ 

Muscular  sensation, ^ 

Feeling  of  pressure,  \ 

••       **  warmth,   > ^ 

**       **  sound.      ) 


"  These  figures  are  far  from  giving  as  accurate  a  measure  as  might 
be  desired.  But  at  least  they  are  fit  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the 
relative  discriminative  susceptibility  of  the  different  senses.  .  .  .  The 
important  law  which  gives  in  so  simple  a  form  the  relation  of  the  sen* 
sation  to  the  stimulus  that  calls  it  forth  was  first  discovered  by  the 
physiologist  Ernst  Hoinrich  Weber  to  obtain  in  special  cases.  Gustav 
Theodor  Fechner  first  proved  it  to  be  a  law  for  all  departments  of  sen- 
sation. Psychology  owes  to  him  the  first  comprehensive  investigation 
td  sensations  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  the  first  basis  of  an  exaot 
neory  of  Sensibility.** 

So  much  for  a  general  account  of  what  Fechner  calls 
Weber*B  law.  The '  exactness  *  of  the  theory  of  sensibility  to 
which  it  leads  consists  in  the  supposed  fact  that  it  gives 
the  means  of  representing  Bonsations  by  numbers.  The 
wmi  of  any  kind  of  sensation  will  be  that  increment  which, 
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rom  n^^ 


when  the  stiiaulus  is  increased,  we  can  jast  barelj  pei 
to  be  added.  The  total  nniDber  of  anits  which  anj 
sensation  contains  will  consist  of  the  total  Dumber  of 
increments  which  may  be  perceived  in  passing  from 
Bensation  of  the  kind  to  h  sensation  of  the  present  amoant 
We  cannot  get  at  this  number  directly,  but  we  can,  now 
that  we  know  Weber's  law,  get  at  it  by  means  of  the  pbjBi- 
cal  stimulus  of  which  it  is  a  function.  Por  if  we  know  how 
much  of  the  stimulus  it  will  take  to  give  a  barely  percep- 
tible sensation,  and  then  what  percentage  of  addition  to 
the  stimulus  will  constantly  give  a  burelj  perceptible  incre- 
ment to  the  sensation,  it  is  at  bottom  only  a  question  <A 
compound  interest  to  compute,  out  of  the  total  amoant  ci 
stimulus  which  we  may  be  employing  at  any  moment,  the 
number  of  such  increments,  or,  in  other  words,  of  sensa- 
tional units  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  This  number  bean 
the  same  relation  to  the  total  stimulus  which  tlie 
elapsed  bears  to  the  capital  plus  the  compound  intei 
accrued. 

To  take  an  example :  If  stimulus  A  just  falls  short  of 
producing  a  sensation,  and  if  r  be  the  percentage  of  itself 
which  most  be  added  to  it  to  get  a  sensation  which  is 
barely  perceptible- — call  this  sensation  1 — then  we  shoi 
have   the   series   of  sensation-numbers  corresponding 
their  several  stimuli  as  follows : 

Sensation  0  ^  stimalus  A ; 

■■  1=  "  A(l  +  r): 
■■  2=  ••  i.{\  +  rf; 
"         3=        «        Ad  +  r/; 


ICMB 

tim^ 

erea^l 


n=        "        A(l+r)". 

The  sensations  here  form  an  arithmetical  i 

the  stimuli  a  geometrical  series,  and  the  two  t  

spond  term  for  term.  Now,  of  two  series  correspondiag  ui 
this  way,  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  one  are  called  the 
logarithms  of  the  terms  corresponding  in  rank  to  them  in 
the  geometrical  series.  A  conventional  arithmetical  series 
beginning  with  zero  has  been  formed  in  the  ordinary  log- 
arithmic tables,  so  that  we  may  truly  say  {.assuming  mu 
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{iicta  to  be  correct  bo  far)  that  the  aenaationa  vary  in  the 
same  proportion  cm  the.  logarithms  of  their  respective  stimtdt. 
And  we  can  thereupou  proceed  to  compate  the  number  of 
Dnits  ia  any  given  seusatiou  (considering  the  anit  of  sen- 
sation to  be  equal  to  the  just  perceptible  increment  above 
«ero,  and  the  unit  of  stimulna  to  be  equal  to  the  increment 
of  stimulus  r,  which  brings  this  about)  by  multiplying  the 
logarithm  of  the  stimoliiB  by  a  constant  factor  which  must 
Tftry  with  the  particular  kind  of  sensation  in  question.     If 

Bve  call  the  stimulua  B,  and  the  constant  factor  0,  we  get 

^Be  rormiila 

W  S  =  C  log  R, 

wliich  is  what  Fechner  calls  tlio  jiftycJiojihymficheT  Maaa- 
fimnd.  This,  in  brief,  is  Fechner's  reasoning,  as  I  under- 
sland  it. 

The  Maaaformel  admits  of  mnthenintical  development 
in  various  directions,  and  has  given  rise  to  arduous  discus- 
sions into  which  I  am  glad  to  be  exempted  from  entering 
here,  since  their  interest  is  malhcniatieal  and  metaphysical 
and  not  primarily  psychological  at  all.*  I  must  say  a  word 
about  them  metaphysically  a  few  pages  later  on.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  understood  that  no  human  being,  in  any 
invcgtigidion  into  which  sensations  entered,  has  ever  used 
the  numbers  computed  in  this  or  any  other  way  in  order  to 
test  a  theory  or  lo  reiich  a  new  result.  The  whole  notion 
of  measuring  sensations  numerically,  remains  in  short  a 
mere  raatliemulicnl  speculation  about  possibilities,  which 
has  never  been  applied  to  practice.  Incidentally  to  the 
discussion  of  it,  however,  a  great  many  particular  facts 
have  been  discovered  about  discrimination  which  merit  a 
place  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  found,  when  the  difference  of  two 
WQsationB  approaches  the  limit  of  discemibility,  that  at 
one  moment  we  discern  it  and  at  the  next  we  do  not  There 
are  accideutal  fluctuatiou^  in  our  inner  sensibility  wbioh 
make  it  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  least  discernible 

•  The  tnoil  fmporUnt  ameliorntloDB  of  Fechncr's  (onnuU  are  Delbceuf^ 
In  bU  Kc'licrplits  lur  Is  Mcsiire  drs  ScDBalJons  (1878),  p.  SO.  ftod  JCIim'i  bt 
'  [wroplili  I  Dbcr  die  P«ycbciphy»lk  llSM).  p.  10. 
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increment  of  the  sensation  is  withont  taking  the  average  ol 
a  large  number  of  appreciations.  These  aoddadal  trron 
are  as  likely  to  increase  as  to  diminish  our  scknsibilityy 
and  are  eliminated  in  such  an  average,  for  those  above 
and  those  below  the  line  then  neutralize  each  other  in  the 
sum,  and  the  normal  sensibility,  if  there  be  one  (that  is,  the 
sensibility  due  to  constant  causes  as  distinguished  from 
these  accidental  ones),  stands  revealed.  The  beat  way  of 
getting  at  the  average  sensibility  has  beeii  very  minutely 
worked  over.    Fechner  discussed  three  methods,  as  follows : 

(1)  Th&  Method  of  jtist-disoemible  Differences,  Take  a 
standard  sensation  8^  and  add  to  it  until  you  distinctly  feel  the 
addition  d ;  then  subtract  from  8'\-  d  until  you  distinctly 
feel  the  effect  of  the  subtraction ;  *  call  the  difference  here 

d\    The  least  discernible  difference  sought  is  —^ —  ;  and 

the  ratio  of  this  quantity  to  the  original  8  (or  rather  to 
8  -^-d  —  d')ia  what  Fechner  calls  the  difference-threshold. 
This  difference-threshold  shotdd  be  a  constant  fraction  (no 
matter  what  is  the  size  of  8)  if  WAer^s  law  holds  universally 
true.  The  difficulty  in  applying  this  method  is  that  we  are 
so  often  in  dovbt  whether  anything  has  been  added  to  S'  or 
not.  Furthermore,  if  we  simply  take  the  smallest  d  aboat 
which  we  are  never  in  doabt  or  in  error,  we  certainly  get 
our  least  discernible  difference  larger  than  it  ought  theo- 
retically to  be.t 

Of  course  the  sensil>ility  is  small  when  the  least  dis- 
cernible difference  is  large,  and  vice  versa  ;  in  other  words, 
it  and  the  difference-threshold  are  inversely  related  to  each 
other. 

(2)  The  Method  of  True  and  False  Cases.  A  sensation 
which  is  barely  greater  than  another  ^ill,  on  account  of 
accidental  errors  in  a  long  series  of  experiments,  sometimes 
be  judged  equal,  and  sometimes  smaller;  Le.,  we  shall 
make  a  certain  number  of  false  and  a  certain  number  of 

*  Reveraing  the  order  is  for  tbe  sake  of  letting  the  opposite  accidental 
errors  due  to  '  coDtrast '  neutralize  each  other. 

f  Theoretically  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  additions  which  we  judge  to  be  increases  divided  by  tbe  total  uuor 
ber  of  judgments  made. 
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btie  judgments  about  the  difference  between  the  two  sen- 
sations whioh  we  are  comparing. 

**  But  the  larger  this  difference  is,  the  more  the  number  of  the  true 
Judgments  will  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  false  ones ;  or,  otherwise 
expressed,  the  nearer  to  unity  will  be  the  fraction  whose  denominator 
represents  the  whole  number  of  judgments,  and  whose  numerator  rep- 
resents those  which  are  true.  If  m  is  a  ratio  of  this  nature,  obtained 
by  comparison  of  two  stimuli,  A  and  j9,  we  may  seek  another  couple 
of  stimuli,  a  and  6,  which  when  compared  will  give  the  same  ratio  of 
true  to  false  cases.*** 

If  this  were  done,  and  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  then  proved 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  ^  to  i?,  that  would  prove  that  pairs 
of  small  stimuli  and  pairs  of  large  stimuli  may  affect  our 
discriminative  sensibility  similarly  so  long  as  the  ratio  of 
the  components  to  each  other  within  each  pair  is  the  same. 
In  other  words,  it  would  in  so  far  forth  prove  the  Weberian 
law.  Fechuer  made  use  of  this  method  to  ascertain  his 
own  power  of  discriminating  differences  of  weight,  record- 
ing no  less  than  24,576  separate  judgments,  and  computing 
as  a  result  that  his  discrimination  for  the  same  relative 
increase  of  weight  was  less  good  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600  than  of  800  grams,  but  that  after  500  grams  it  improved 
up  to  8000,  which  was  the  highest  weight  he  experimented 
with. 

(8)  The  Method  of  Average  Errors  consists  in  taking  a 
standard  stimulus  and  then  trying  to  make  another  one  of 
the  same  sort  exactly  equal  to  it  There  will  in  general  be 
an  error  whose  amount  is  large  when  the  discriminative 
sensibility  called  in  play  is  small,  and  vice  versd.  The 
sum  of  the  errors,  no  matter  whothor  they  be  positive  or 
negative,  divided  by  their  number,  gives  tlie  average  error. 
This,  when  certain  corrections  are  made,  is  assumed  by 
Fechner  to  be  the  '  reciprocal  *  of  the  discriminative  sensi- 
bility in  question.  It  should  bear  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  stimulus,  no  matter  what  tlie  absolute  size  of  the 
latter  may  be,  if  Weber's  law  hold  true. 

These  methods  deal  with  just  perceptible  differencea 
DelboBuf  and  Wundt  have  experimented  with  larger  differ- 


*  J.  DelboDuf,  K16ment8  de  Psychophyslque  (1888X  P-  9. 


ences  oj  means  of  what  Wnndt  calls  the  Methode  Oer  md 
leren  AbstufungeTi,  and  what  we  may  call 

(4)  The  Method  of  Eqval-appearing  Intervals.  This  ooi 
Hints  in  so  arranging  three  stimuli  in  a  series  that  the  inta 
vals  between  the  first  and  the  second  shall  appear  eqnal  I 
that  between  the  second  and  the  third.  At  first  sight  thee 
seems  to  be  no  direct  logical  connection  between  this  metlic 
and  the  precediog  ones.  By  them  we  compare  equallyjM 
cepttble  increments  of  stimulns  in  different  regions  of  ti 
latter's  scale  ;  but  by  the  fourth  method  we  compare  incr 
ments  which  strike  na  as  equally  big.  Bat  what  we  c«d  bi 
jast  notice  as  an  increment  need  not  appear  always  of  Ui 
same  bigness  after  it  is  noticed.  On  the  coutrary,  it  wi 
appear  much  bi^er  when  we  are  dealing  with  stimali  tbi 
are  already  large. 

(5)  The  method  of  doubling  the  atimvluB  has  bea 
employed  by  Wundt'a  collaborator,  Merkel,  who  tried  ) 
make  one  stimalus  seem  just  double  the  other,  and  the 
measured  the  objective  relation  of  the  two.  The  remari 
just  made  apply  also  to  this  case. 

So  mnch  for  the  methods.  The  resalte  differ  in  Q 
hands  of  different  observers.  I  will  add  a  few  of  tbea 
and  will  take  first  the  discriminafive  saiaibUity  to  tight. 

By  the  first  method,  Volkmann,  Aubert,  Masson,  Helm- 
holtz,  and  Krapelin  find  figures  varying  from  ^  or  }  to  j\j 
of  the  original  stimulus.     The  smaller  fractional  increments 
are  discriminated  when  the  light  is  already  fairly  strong,  thA 
larger  ones  when  it  is  weak  or  intense.     That  is,  the  dis- 
criminative  sensibility  is   low  when   weak   or   overstrong 
lights  are  compared,  and  at  its  best  with  a  certain  meditUB 
illamination.     It  is  thus  a  function  of  the  light's  intensi^; 
but  throughout  a  certain  range  of  the  latter  it  keeps 
stant,  and  in  so  far  forih  Weber's  law  is  verified  for  lig] 
Absolute  figures  cannot  be  given,  but  Merkel,  by  method 
found  that  Weber's  law  held  good  for  stimuli  (measured  ' 
his  arbitrary  unit)  between  96  and  4096,  beyond  which  i 
tensity  no  experiments  were  made.*    Konig  and  Brodhi 

•  Philoa.  StudieD,  tv.  068, 
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h»Te  given  meaHiirementH  by  method  1  which  cover  the 
most  extensive  series,  &iid  moreover  apply  tu  six  different 
ooloru  of  light.  These  experimeuts  (performed  in  Helm- 
holtz's  luboratorj,  appareutly,)  rau  from  an  inteusity  called 
1  to  one  which  was  100,000  times  as  great  From  intensity 
2000  to  '20.000  Weber's  law  held  good  ;  below  and  above 
this  range  discriminative  sensibility  declined.  The  incre- 
ment discriminated  here  waa  the  same  for  all  colors  of 
light,  and  lay  (according  to  the  tables)  between  1  and  2  per 
cent  of  the  stimulus.*  Delbcouf  had  verified  "Weber's  law 
for  a  certain  range  of  luminous  iutensities  by  method  4; 
that  is,  he  had  found  that  the  objective  intensity  of  a  light 
vhich  appeared  midway  between  two  others  was  really  the 
geometrical  mean  of  the  tatter's  intemsities.  But  A.  Lclimann 
and  afterwards  Neiglick.  in  Wuudt'a  laboratory,  found  that 
effects  of  contract  played  so  large  a  part  in  experiments 
performed  in  this  way  that  Delbtouf's  results  could  not  be 
held  conclusive.  Merkel,  repeating  the  experiments  still 
later,  found  that  the  objective  intensity  of  the  Ught  whiuh 
we  judge  to  stand  midway  between  two  others  neither 
Btands  midway  nor  is  a  geometric  mean.  The  discrepancy 
from  both  iigures  is  enormous,  bnt  is  least  large  from  the 
midway  figure  or  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  extreme  in- 
t6nsities.t  Finally,  the  stars  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  arranged  in  '  magnitudes '  supposed  to  differ  by  equal- 
seeming  intervals.  Lately  their  intensities  have  been 
gauged  photometrically,  and  the  comparison  of  the  subjec- 
tive with  the  objective  series  has  been  made.  Prof.  J.  Jas- 
trow  is  the  latest  worker  in  this  field.  He  finds,  taking 
Pickering's  Harvard  photometric  tables  as  a  basis,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  average  intensity  of  eaoh  '  magnitude '  to  that 
below  it  decreases  as  we  pass  from  lower  to  higher  magm- 
tades,  showing  a  uniform  departure  from  Weber's  law,  if 
the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals  be  held  to  have 

>y  direct  relevance  to  the  latter.} 

Berlin  Acad.  SlUungBborbhlu.  1S86,  p.  017.    Olhur  obacrvetB  (Dobro. 
WaUky,  Lanmnskj')  found  gri'Hl  d[0«ri.'uc«ii  in  dlllerout  culura. 

f  gee  Merkd'e  tables,  Ut.  eti  \t.  tiW. 

t  American  Joiintat  ot  Paychntogy.  i.  1^.  The  rale  of  decrcMc  b 
Vnallbut  iteAily.  uid  1  citnDot  well  uiidcraUnd  whatProIeMor  J.  meADibf 
■qriug  tbal  liU  QgureB  wHiy  Wober'i  Uw. 
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Sounds  are  less  delicately  discriminated  in  intensity  than 
lights.  A  certain  difficulty  has  come  from  dispates  as  to 
the  measurement  of  the  objective  intensity  of  the  stimnliu. 
Earlier  inquiries  made  the  perceptible  increase  of  the  stim- 
ulus to  be  about  ^  of  the  latter.  MerkeFs  latest  results  of 
the  method  of  just  perceptible  differences  make  it  about 
^  for  that  part  of  the  scale  of  intensities  during  which 
Weber's  law  holds  good,  which  is  from  20  to  6000  of  IL's 
arbitrary  unit*  Below  this  the  fractional  increment  must 
be  larger.    Above  it  no  measurements  were  made. 

For  pressure  and  muscvlar  sense  we  have  rather  divergent 
results.  Weber  found  by  the  method  of  just-perceptible 
differences  that  persons  could  distinguish  an  increase  of 
weight  of  ^  when  the  two  weights  were  successively  lifted 
by  the  same  hand.  It  took  a  much  larger  fraction  to  be 
discerned  when  the  weights  were  laid  on  a  hand  which 
rested  on  the  table.  He  seems  to  have  verified  his  results 
for  only  two  pairs  of  differing  weights,t  and  on  this  founded 
his  '  law.'  Experiments  in  Hering's  laboratory  on  lifting 
11  weights,  running  from  250  to  2760  grams  showed  that 
the  least  perceptible  increment  varied  from  J^  for  250  grams 
to  y|y  for  2600.  For  2750  it  rose  to  ^  again.  Merkel's 
recent  and  very  careful  experiments,  in  which  the  finger 
pressed  down  the  beam  of  a  balance  counterweighted 
by  from  25  to  8020  grams,  showed  that  between  200  and 
2000  grams  a  constant  fractional  increase  of  about  -^  was 
felt  when  there  was  no  movement  of  the  finger,  and  of  about 
1^  when  there  was  movement.  Above  and  below  these 
limits  the  discriminative  power  grew  less.  It  was  greater 
when  the  pressure  was  upon  one  square  millimeter  of  sur- 
face than  when  it  was  upon  seven.  | 

Warmth  and  taste  have  been  made  the  subject  of  similar 
investigations  with  the  result  of  verifying  something  like 
Weber's  law.  The  determination  of  the  unit  of  stimu- 
lus is,  however,  so  hard  here  that  I  will  give  no  figures. 
The  results  may  be  found  in  Wundt's  Physiologische  Psy« 
chologie,  3d  Ed.  L  370-2. 

*  Philosophische  StudieD,  v.  614-5. 

t  Of-  <^-  £•  Mailer:  Zur  Orandlegung  der  Psycbophyiik,  g§  eS-70. 

I  Philoflophiache  Studien,  v.  287  ff . 
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The  discrimincUum  of  lengtha  by  the  eye  has  been  found 
also  to  obey  to  a  certain  extent  Weber's  law.  The  figures 
will  all  be  found  in  G.  E.  Muller,  op.  cit,  part  u,  ohap.  x, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Professor  Jastrow  has 
published  some  experiments,  made  by  what  may  be  called 
a  mo<lification  of  the  method  of  equal-appearing  differ- 
ences, on  our  estimation  of  the  length  of  sticks,  by  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  estimated  intervals  and  the  real  ones 
are  directly  and  not  logarithmically  proportionate  to  each 
other.  This  resembles  Merkel's  results  by  that  method 
for  weights,  lights,  and  sounds,  and  differs  from  Jastrow's 
own  finding  about  star-magnitude&* 

If  we  look  back  over  these  facts  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
it  is  not  any  fixed  amount  added  to  an  impression  that 
makes  us  notice  an  increase  in  the  latter,  but  tliat  the 
amount  depends  on  how  large  the  impression  already  is. 
The  amount  is  expressible  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  entire 
impression  to  which  it  is  added  ;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
fraction  is  a  well-nigh  constant  figure  throughout  an  entire 
region  of  the  scale  of  intensities  of  the  impression  in  ques- 
tion. Above  and  below  this  region  the  fraction  increases  in 
value.  This  is  Weber's  laio^  which  in  so  far  forth  expresses 
an  empirical  generalization  of  practical  importance,  without 
involving  any  theory  whatever  or  seeking  any  absolute 
measure  of  the  sensations  themselves.    It  is  in  the 

Thetyretio  Inierprdation  of  Wfher's  Law 

that  Fechner's  originality  exclusively  consists,  in  his  as- 
sumptions, namely,  1)  that  the  just-perceptible  increment 
is  the  senaation-unitf  and  is  in  all  parts  of  the  scale  the  same 
(mathematically  expressed,  J«  =  const) ;  2)  that  all  our 
sensations  consist  of  sums  of  these  units ;  and  finally,  8)  that 
the  reason  why  it  takes  a  constant  fractional  increase  of  the 
stimulus  to  awaken  this  unit  lies  in  an  ultimate  law  of  the 
oonnection  of  mind  with  matter,  whereby  the  quantities  of 
our  feelings  are  related  logarithmically  to  the  quantities 
oi  their  objects.  Fechner  seems  to  find  something  in- 
aorutably  sublime  in  the  existence  of  an  ultimate  *  psycho- 
physic  '  law  of  this  form. 

*  Americau  J.  of  l^ycbology,  m.  44-7. 
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These  aBsamptionB  are  all  peculiarly  fragile.  To  bet,^^^ 
vith,  the  mental  /act  which  in  the  esperiments  correspomd 
to  the  increase  of  the  stimulua  is  not  an  enlarged  aenaaiia 
but  a  jvdgment  that  the  sensation,  is  enlarged.  What  Fed 
ner  calls  the  '  sensation '  is  what  appears  to  the  mind 
the  objective  phenomenon  of  light,  warmth,  weight,  soui 
impressed  part  of  body,  etc.  Fechner  tacitly  if  not  opei 
assumes  that  such  a  judgment  of  increase  coosista  in  t 
simple  fact  that  an  increased  number  of  sensataon- 
are  present  to  the  mind;  and  that  tLe  judgment  is  thi 
itself  a  quantitatively  bigger  mental  thing  when  it  jui 
large  differences,  or  differences  between  large  terms,  i 
when  it  judges  small  ones.  But  these  ideas  are  real^ 
absurd.  The  hardest  sort  of  judgment,  the  judgme 
which  strains  the  attention  most  (if  that  be  any  criterit 
of  the  judgment's  '  size '),  is  that  about  the  smfJlest  tl 
and  differences.  But  really  it  has  no  meaning  to 
about  one  judgment  being  bigger  than  another, 
even  if  we  leave  out  judgments  and  talk  of  sensatit 
only,  we  have  already  found  ourselves  (in  Chapter  VI 
quite  unable  to  read  any  clear  meaning  into  the  notion  th, 
they  are  masses  of  units  combined.  To  introspection,  oi 
feeling  of  pink  is  surely  not  a  portion  of  our  feeling  i 
scarlet ;  nor  does  the  light  of  an  electric  arc  seem  to  c< 
tain  that  of  a  tallow-candle  in  itself.  Compound  thi\ 
contain  parts  ;  and  one  such  thing  may  have  twice  or  thi 
times  as  many  parts  as  another.  But  when  we  take  a  si 
pie  sensible  quality  like  light  or  sound,  and  say  that  thi 
is  now  twice  or  thrice  as  much  of  it  present  as  there  i 
a  moment  ago,  although  we  seem  to  mean  the  same  thi 
as  if  we  were  talking  of  compound  objects,  we  really  me 
something  different  We  mean  that  if  we  were  to  arrai 
the  various  possible  degrees  of  the  quality  in  a  scale 
serial  increase,  the  distance,  interval,  or  difference  betwet 
the  stronger  and  the  weaker  specimen  before  us  woa 
seem  about  as  great  as  that  between  the  weaker  one  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  scale.  It  is  these  relations,  these  Dl 
TANCEQ.  which  we  are  measuring  and  not  the  composition  c^t 
qualities  themselves,  as  Fechner  thinks.  Whilst  if  we  tui 
tn  objects  which  are  di^^isible,  snrely  a  big  object  may  1 
known  in  a  little  thought     Introspection  shows   moreovfl 
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that  in  most  sensations  a  new  hind  of  feeling  invariably  ao- 
oompanies  our  judgment  of  an  increased  impression ;  and 
this  is  a  fact  which  Feohner's  formula  disregards* 

But  apart  from  these  a  priori  difficulties,  and  even  sup- 
posing that  sensations  did  consist  of  added  units,  Fechner's 
assumption  that  all  equally  percqfdible  additions  are  equally 
grecU  additions  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Why  might  not  a 
small  addition  to  a  small  sensation  be  as  perceptible  as  a 
large  addition  to  a  large  one  ?  In  this  case  Weber's  law 
would  apply  not  to  the  additions  themselves,  but  only  to 
their  perceptibility.  Our  noticing  of  a  difference  of  units  in 
two  sensations  would  depend  on  the  latter  being  in  a  fixed 
ratio.  But  the  difference  itael/'  would  depend  directly  on 
that  between  their  respective  stimuli  So  many  units  added 
to  the  stimulus,  so  many  added  to  the  sensation,  and  if 
the  stimulus  grew  in  a  certain  ratio,  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio  would  the  sensation  also  grow,  though  its  perceptibility 
grew  according  to  the  logarithmic  law.f 

If  J  stand  for  the  smallest  difference  which  we  perceive^ 
ttien  we  should  have,  instead  of  the  formula  J«  =  consi^ 

which  is  Fechner*s,  the  formula  —  =  const,  a  formula 

8 

which  interprets  all  the /acf«  of  Weber's  law,  in  an  entirely 
different  theoretic  way  from  that  adopted  by  Fechner.^ 
The  entire  superstructure  which  Fechner  rears  upon  the 


*  Cf.  Stumpf ,  Tonpsycbologie,  pp.  897-9.  "  One  sensaUon  cannot  be  a 
multiple  of  another.  If  it  could,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  subtract  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  to  feel  the  remainder  by  itself.  Every  sensation  pre- 
•enU  itself  as  an  indivisible  unit."  Professor  von  Kries,  in  the  Viertel- 
Jahrschrift  fOr  wiss.  Philosophie,  vi.  257  ft.,  shows  very  clearly  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  our  stronger  sensations  contain  our  weaker  ones 
as  parts.  They  differ  as  qualitative  units.  Compare  also  J.  Tannery  in 
I>elboBuf'sBl6menUdeP&ychophysique(1888),p.  184ff.;  J.  Ward  in  Mind, 
I.  464:  Lotze,  Metaphysik,  §  208. 

t  F.  Brentano,  Psychologies  i.  9,  88  ff.— Merkel  thinks  that  his  resulU 
with  the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals  show  that  we  compare  con- 
dderable  intervals  with  each  other  by  a  different  law  from  that  by  which 
we  notice  barely  perceptible  intervals.  The  stimuli  form  an  arithmetical 
series  (a  pretty  wild  one  according  to  his  figures)  in  the  former  case,  a 
geometrical  one  in  the  latter— at  least  so  I  understand  this  valiant  ezperi- 
mooter  but  somewhat  obscure  if  acute  writer. 

X  This  is  the  formula  which  Merkel  thinks  he  has  verified  (if  1  under- 
aliBd  him  aright)  Xxj  his  experiments  by  method  4. 
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faots  is  thus  not  only  seen  to  be  arbitrary  and  snbjeettvo^ 
but  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  as  welL  The  depart- 
ures from  Weber's  law  in  regions  where  it  does  not  obtain, 
he  explains  by  the  compounding  with  it  of  other  anknowa 
laws  which  mask  its  effects.  As  if  any  law  could  not  be 
found  in  any  set  of  phenomena,  provided  one  have  the  wit  to 
invent  enough  other  coexisting  laws  to  overlap  and  neatnl- 
ize  it!  The  whole  outcome  of  the  discussion,  so  &r  as 
Fechner*s  theories  are  concerned,  is  indeed  ntZL  WAet^M 
law  alone  remains  true  as  an  empirioal  generaliwaiian  of /air 
extent :  What  we  add  to  a  large  stimulus  we  notice  less 
than  what  we  add  to  a  small  one,  unless  it  happen  rrio- 
tivdy  to  the  stimulua  to  be  as  great. 

WAer's  lata  is  probably  purdy  physidoguxH. 

One  can  express  this  state  of  things  otherwise  by  saying 
that  the  whole  of  the  stimulus  does  not  seem  to  be  effecti?e 
in  giving  us  the  perception  of  '  more,'  and  the  simplest  in- 
terpretation of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  physuxL 
The  loss  of  effect  would  take  place  in  the  nervous  systeifi. 
If  our  feelings  resulted  from  a  condition  of  the  nerve- 
molecules  which  it  grew  ever  more  difficult  for  the  stimulus 
to  increase,  our  feelings  would  naturally  grow  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  stimulus  itself.  An  ever  larger  part  of  the 
latter*s  work  would  go  to  overcoming  the  resistances,  and 
an  ever  smaller  part  to  the  realization  of  the  feeling-bring- 
ing state.  Weber's  law  would  thus  be  a  sort  of  law  cf 
friction  in  the  neural  machine.*  Just  how  these  inner 
resistances  and  frictions  are  to  be  conceived  is  a  specn- 
lative  question.  Delboeuf  has  formulated  them  as  hr 
tigue ;  Bernstein  and  Ward,  as  irradiations.  The  latest, 
and  probably  the  most '  real,'  hypothesis  is  that  of  Ebbing- 
haus,  who  supposes  that  the  intensity  of  sensation  depends 
on  the  number  of  neural  molecules  which  are  disintegrated 
in  the  unit  of  time.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  at 
any  time  which  are  capable  of  disintegrating ;  and  whilst 
most  of  these  are  in  an  average  condition  of  instability, 

*  Elsas :  Ueber  die  Psychophysik  (1886),  p.  41.  When  the  pans  of 
a  balance  are  already  loaded,  but  in  equilibrium,  it  takes  a  proportionally 
larger  weight  added  to  one  of  them  to  incline  the  beam. 
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some  are  almost  stable  and  some  already  near  to  deoom- 
position.  The  smallest  stimuli  a£feot  these  latter  molecnleB 
only ;  and  as  they  are  but  few,  the  sensational  effect  from 
adding  a  given  quantity  of  stimulus  at  first  is  relatively 
smalL  Medium  stimuli  affeot  the  majority  of  the  mole^^ 
oulesy  but  affeot  fewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  as  they  have 
already  diminished  their  number.  The  latest  additions  to 
the  stimuli  find  all  the  medium  molecules  already  disinte* 
grated,  and  only  affect  the  small  relatively  indecomposable 
remainder,  thus  giving  rise  to  increments  of  feeling  which 
are  correspondingly  smalL    (Pfluger's  Arcliiv.  45, 113.) 

It  is  surely  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  Weber's  law 
is  to  be  interpreted,  if  it  ever  is.  The  Fechneriau  MaaS" 
formd  and  the  conception  of  it  as  an  ultimate  '  psychophysio 
law'  will  remain  an  'idol  of  the  den,'  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Fechner  himself  indeed  was  a  German  Odehrter  of  the  ideal 
type,  at  once  simple  and  shrewd,  a  mystic  and  an  experi- 
mentalist, homely  and  daring,  and  as  loyal  to  facts  as  to  his 
theoriea  But  it  would  be  terrible  if  even  such  a  dear  old 
man  as  this  could  saddle  our  Science  forever  with  his 
]>atient  whimsies,  and,  in  a  world  so  full  of  more  nutritious 
objects  of  attention,  compel  all  future  students  to  plough 
through  the  difficulties,  not  only* of  his  own  works,  but  of 
the  still  drier  ones  written  in  his  refutation.  Those  who 
desire  this  dreadful  literature  can  find  it ;  it  has  a  '  disci- 
plinary value  ;*  but  I  will  not  even  enumerate  it  in  a  foot- 
note. Tlieonly  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  Fechner*s  critics 
should  always  feel  bound,  after  smiting  his  theories  hip 
and  thigh  and  leaving  not  a  stick  of  them  standing,  to 
wind  up  by  sajring  that  nevertheless  to  him  belongs  the 
imperiahatle  glory^  of  first  formulating  them  and  tlierebf 
taming  psychology  into  an  exact  science^ 

*' '  And  evcrybcMly  praificd  the  duke 
Who  thU  great  fight  did  win.' 
'  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  laatP  * 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
Why,  that  I  cannot  tell, '  said  h^ 
*  But  'twaa  a  famous  victory  1 '  *' 


Attee  diBcriminatioii,  association  I  Already  in  die  bit 
chapter  I  have  had  to  invoke,  in  order  to  explain  the  inn 
provement  of  certain  discriminadong  by  practice,  the  'a*- 
Bociation '  of  the  objects  to  be  distingnished,  with  other  mon 
widely  differing  ones.  It  is  obvious  that  the  advance  of  cmr 
knowledge  must  consist  of  both  operations  ;  for  objects  at 
first  appearing  as  wholes  are  analyzed  into  parts,  and 
objects  appearing  separately  are  brought  together  and  ap- 
pear as  new  compound  wholes  to  the  mind.  Analysis  and 
synthesis  are  thas  the  incessantly  alternating  mentaJ 
activities,  a  stroke  of  the  one  preparing  the  way  for  a  stroke 
of  the  other,  much  as,  in  walking,  a  man's  two  legs  an 
alternately  brought  into  use,  both  being  indispensable  for 
any  orderly  advance. 

The  manner  in  which  trains  of  imagery  and  consideration 
follow  each  other  through  our  thinking,  the  restless  flight 
of  one  idea  before  the  next,  the  transitions  our  minds  make 
between  things  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  transitioDS  wbid 
at  first  sight  startle  us  by  their  abruptness,  but  whick, 
when  scmtlnized  closely,  often  reveal  intermediating  linki 
of  perfect  naturalness  and  propriety — all  this  magical,  im- 
ponderable streaming  has  from  time  immemorial  exdbed 
the  admiration  of  all  whose  attention  happened  to  be  csngkt 
by  its  omnipresent  mystery.  And  it  has  fnrthermore 
challenged  the  race  of  philosophers  to  banish  something 
of  the  mystery  by  formulating  the  process  in  simpler 
terms.  The  problem  which  the  phOosophers  have  eel 
themselves  is  that  of  ascertaining  principles  q^  connedtM 
between  the  thoaghts  which  thus  appear  to  sprout  one  est 

'The  tbeorjr  proponnded  In  Ihia  cbapter.  and  k  good   msny  pafsatH 
Uie  lexi.  were  origin&Uy  publlihed  tn  the  Popnlar  Science  J*      -  -     - 
Xarctt,  I860. 
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oi  the  other,  whereby  their  peculiar  saooession  or  ooexist- 
ence  may  be  explained. 

But  immediately  an  ambiguity  arises :  which  sort  of 
connection  is  meant?  connection  thought-qf,  or  connection 
between  thoughts  ?  These  are  two  entirely  different  things, 
and  only  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  is  there  any  hope  of 
finding  '  principlea'  The  jungle  of  connections  thought  of 
can  never  be  formulated  simply.  Every  conceivable  con- 
nection may  be  thought  of — of  coexistence,  succession,  re- 
semblance, contrast,  contradiction,  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  genus  and  species,  part  and  whole,  substance 
and  property,  early  and  late,  large  and  small,  landlord 
and  tenant,  master  and  servant, — Heaven  knows  what,  for 
the  list  is  literally  inexhaustible.  The  only  simplification 
which  could  possibly  be  aimed  at  would  be  the  reduction 
of  the  relations  to  a  smaller  number  of  types,  like  those 
which  such  authors  as  Kant  and  Benouvier  call  the  '  cate- 
gories *  of  the  understanding.*  According  as  we  followed 
one  category  or  another  we  should  sweep,  with  our  thought^ 
through  the  world  in  this  way  or  in  thai  And  all  the  cate- 
gories would  ^e  logical,  would  be  relations  of  reason.  They 
would  fuse  the  items  into  a  continuum.  Were  this  the  sort 
of  connection  sought  between  one  moment  of  our  thinking 
and  another,  our  chapter  might  end  here.  For  the  only 
summary  description  of  these  infinite  possibilities  of  transit 
tion,  is  that  they  are  all  acts  of  rta^son^  and  that  the  mind 
proceeds  from  one  object  to  another  by  some  rational  path 
of  connection.  The  trueness  of  this  formula  is  only  equalled 
by  its  sterility,  for  psychological  purposes.  Practically  it 
amounts  to  simply  referring  the  inquirer  to  the  relations 
between  facts  or  things,  and  to  telling  him  that  his  thinking 
follows  them. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  thinking  only  sometimes 
follows  them,  and  these  so-called  '  transitions  of  reason ' 
are  far  from  being  all  alike  reasonable.  If  pure  thought 
rons  all  our  trains,  why  should  she  run  some  so  fast  and 
some  so  slow,  some  through  dull  fiats  and  some  through 


*  Compare  Renouvier't  criticinn  of  MsociaiioniBin  in  hit  E«alt  de 
Crltiqiio  ikaknXt,  Logiqu^  n.  p.  408  foil. 
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gorgeous  scenerjy  some  to  monntam-heights  and  jewelled 
mines,  others  tlirongh  dismal  swamps  and  darkness  ? — and 
run  some  off  the  track  altogether,  and  into  the  wildemees 
of  lunacy?  Why  do  we  spend  years  straining  after  a 
certain  scientific  or  practical  problem,  but  all  in  Tain — 
thought  refusing  to  evoke  the  solution  we  desire  ?  And 
why,  some  day,  walking  in  the  street  with  our  attention 
miles  away  from  that  quest,  does  the  answer  saunter  into 
our  minds  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  never  been  called  for— 
suggested,  possibly,  by  the  flowers  on  the  bonnet  of  the 
lady  in  front  of  us,  or  possibly  by  nothing  that  we  can  dis- 
cover ?  If  reason  can  give  us  relief  then,  why  did  she  not 
do  so  earlier  ? 

The  truth  must  be  admitted  that  thought  works  under 
conditions  imposed  ab  extra.  The  great  law  of  habit  itself 
— ^that  twenty  experiences  make  us  recall  a  thing  better 
than  one,  that  long  indulgence  in  error  makes  right  thinlring 
almost  impossible — seems  to  have  no  essential  foundation 
in  reason.  The  business  of  thought  is  with  truth — ^the 
number  of  experiences  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  hold  of  it ;  and  she  ought  by  right  to  be  able  to  hug  it 
all  the  closer,  after  years  wasted  out  of  its  presence.  The 
contrary  arrangements  seem  quite  fantastic  and  arbitrary, 
but  nevertheless  are  part  of  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of 
our  minds.  Keason  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  possi- 
bilities in  the  thinking  of  each  of  us.  Who  can  count  all 
the  silly  fancies,  the  grotesque  suppositions,  the  utterly 
irrelevant  reflections  he  makes  in  the  course  of  a  day?  Who 
can  swear  that  his  prejudices  and  irrational  beliefs  con- 
stitute a  less  bulky  part  of  his  mental  furniture  than  his 
clarified  opinions?  It  is  true  that  a  presiding  arbiter 
seems  to  sit  aloft  in  the  mind,  and  emphasize  the  better 
suggestions  into  permanence,  while  it  ends  by  drooppingout 
and  leaving  unrecorded  the  confusion.  But  tliis  is  all  the 
difference.  The  mode  of  genesis  of  the  worthy  and 
the  worthless  seems  the  same.  The  laws  of  our  actual 
thinking,  of  the  cogitatum,  must  account  alike  for  the  bad 
and  the  good  materials  on  which  the  arbiter  has  to  decide, 
for  wisdom  and  for  folly.  The  laws  of  the  arbiter,  of  the 
cogitandum^  of  what  we  ought  to  think,  are  to  the  former  as  the 
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laws  of  ethics  are  to  those  of  history.  Who  but  an  hegelian 
historian  ever  pretended  that  reason  in  action  was  per  se  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  political  changes  in  Europe  ? 

There  are^  ther^  mechanical  conditiona  an  which  thought 
dqpenda^  and  which^  to  say  the  least,  determine  the  order  in 
which  is  presented  the  content  or  material  for  her  oompari- 
aoMf  setediona^  and  decisions.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
Locke,  and  many  more  recent  Continental  psychologists, 
have  found  themselves  obliged  to  invoke  a  mechanical 
process  to  account  for  the  aberrations  of  thought,  the  ob- 
structive preprocessions,  the  frustrations  of  reason.  This 
they  found  in  the  law  of  habit,  or  what  we  now  call  As- 
sociation by  Contiguity.  But  it  never  occurred  to  these 
writers  that  a  process  which  could  go  the  length  of  actually 
producing  some  ideas  and  sequences  in  the  mind  might 
safely  be  trusted  to  produce  others  too ;  and  that  those 
habitual  associations  which  further  thought  may  also  come 
from  the  same  mechanical  source  as  those  which  hinder  it 
Hartley  accordingly  suggested  habit  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  all  connections  of  our  thoughts,  and  in  so  doing 
planted  himself  squarely  upon  the  properly  psychological 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  connection,  and  sought  to  treat 
both  rational  and  irrational  connections  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  The  problem  which  he  essayed,  however 
lamely,  to  answer,  was  that  of  the  connection  between  our 
psychic  states  considered  purely  as  such,  regardless  of  the 
objective  connections  of  which  they  might  take  cognizance. 
How  does  a  man  come,  after  thinking  of  A,  to  think  of 
B  the  next  moment?  or  how  does  he  come  to  think  A 
and  B  always  together  ?  These  were  the  phenomena  which 
Hartley  undertook  to  explain  by  cerebral  physiology.  I 
believe  that  he  was,  in  many  essential  reHpects,  on  the 
right  track,  and  I  propose  simply  to  revise  his  conclusions 
by  the  aid  of  distinctions  which  he  did  not  make. 

But  the  whole  historic  doctrine  of  psychological  asso- 
ciation is  tainted  with  one  huge  error — that  of  the  construc- 
tion of  our  thoughts  out  of  the  compounding  of  themselves 
together  of  immutable  and  incessantly  recurring  '  simple 
ideaa'    It  is  the  cohesion  of  these  which  the  '  principles  of 
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association '  are  considered  to  accoaut  for.  In  Chapters  TI' 
and  15  we  aaw  abundant  reasons  for  treating  the  doctrine 
of  simple  ideas  or  psychic  atoms  as  mythological ;  and.  in 
all  that  follows,  our  problem  will  be  to  keep  whatever  troths, 
the  associationist  doctrine  has  canght  sight  of  witbi 
weighing  it  down  with  the  untenable  incumbrance  that 
association  is  between  '  ideas.' 

Asaocifitum,  so  far  as  the  word  stands  for ^^_fiff^^ji 

aaaoaated  in  th£mind.     We  onghtto~talk  of  the  associatifli 
of  objects,  not  oTlhe  association  of  ideas.     And  so  far  i 
association  stands  for  a  cause,  it  is  between  processes  t 
brain — it   is   these  which,  by  being  associated  in  cert 
ways,  determine  what  successive  objects  shall  be  thoaghtfl 
Let  us  proceed  towards  our  final  generalizations  by  Burrejp- 
ing  first  a  few  familiar  facts. 

The  laws  of  motor  habit  in  the  lower  centres  of  the  i 
TOU8  system  are  disputed  by  no  one.  A  series  of  more-  ■ 
ments  repeated  in  a  certain  order  tend  to  unroll  themselvea 
with  peculiar  ease  in  that  order  for  ever  afterward.  Nom- 
ber  one  awakens  number  two,  and  that  awakens  namb«r 
three,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  is  produced.  A  habit  of  this 
kind  once  become  inveterate  may  go  on  automatically.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  objects  with  which  our  thinking  is  con- 
cerned. With  some  persons  each  note  of  a  melody,  heard 
but  once,  will  accurately  renve  in  its  proper  sequence. 
Small  boys  at  school  learn  the  inflections  of  many  a  Greek 
noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  from  the  reiterated  recitationti 
of  the  upper  classes  falling  on  their  ear  as  they  sit  at  their 
desks.  All  this  happens  with  no  voluntary  effort  on  their 
part  and  with  no  thought  of  the  spelling  of  the  words.  The 
doggerel  rhymes  which  children  use  in  their  games,  such  as 
the  formula 


\ 


used  for  'counting  out,'  form  another  familiar  example  vl 
things  heard  in  sequence  cohering  in  the  same  order  in  the 
memory 
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In  toach  we  have  a  smaller  number  of  instances,  thongli 
probably  every  one  who  bathes  himself  in  a  certain  fixed 
manner  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  each  part  of  his  body 
over  which  the  water  is  squeezed  from  the  sponge  awakens 
a  premonitory  tingling  consciousness  in  that  portion  of  skin 
which  is  habitually  the  next  to  be  deluged.  Tastes  and 
smells  form  no  very  habitual  series  in  our  experience.  Bnt 
even  if  they  did,  it  is  doubtful  whether  habit  would  fix  the 
order  of  their  reproduction  quite  so  well  as  it  does  that  of 
other  seuBations,  In  vision,  however,  we  have  a  sense  in 
which  the  order  of  reproduced  things  is  very  nearly  as 
much  infiuenced  by  habit  as  is  the  order  of  remembered 
sounds.  Rooms,  landscapes,  buildings,  pictures,  or  persons 
with  whose  look  we  are  very  familiar,  surge  up  before  the 
mind's  eye  with  all  the  details  of  their  appearance  complete, 
so  Boon  as  we  think  of  any  one  of  their  component  parts. 
Some  persons,  in  reciting  printed  matter  by  heart,  will 
seem  to  see  each  successive  word,  before  they  utter  it,  ap- 
pear in  its  order  on  an  imaginary  page.  A  certain  chess- 
player, one  of  those  heroes  who  train  themselves  to  play 
several  games  at  once  blindfold,  is  reported  to  say  that  in 
bed  at  night  after  a  match  the  games  are  played  all  over 
again  before  his  mental  e3'e,  each  board  being  pictured  as 
passing  in  turn  through  each  of  its  successive  stagea  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  intense  previous  voluntary  strain 
of  the  power  of  visual  representation  is  what  facilitated  th« 
fixed  order  of  revival. 

Association  occurs  as  amply  between  impressions  of 
different  senses  as  between  homogeneous  sensations.  Seen 
things  and  heard  things  cohere  with  each  other,  and  with 
odors  and  tastes,  in  representation,  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  cohered  as  impressions  of  the  outer  world. 
Peelings  of  contact  reproduce  similarly  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  tastes  with  which  experience  has  associated  them.  In 
fact,  the  '  objects  '  of  our  perception,  as  trees,  men,  houses, 
microscopes,  of  which  the  real  world  seems  composed,  are 
nothing  but  clusters  of  qualities  which  through  simolta- 
neons  stimulation  have  sn  coalesced  that  the  moment  one 
is  excited  actually  it  serves  as  a  sign  or  cue  for  the  idea  o( 
the  others  to  arise.     Let  a  person  enter  his  room  in  the 
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dark  and  grope  among  the  objects  there.  The  touch  of  the 
matchea  will  m&tautaneously  recall  their  appearance.  II 
hiB  hand  comeR  in  contact  with  an  orange  ou  tbo  table,  the 
golden  jellow  of  the  fruit,  ita  savor  and  perfume  will  forth- 
with shoot  through  hia  mind.  In  paesiug  the  band  orei 
the  sideboard  or  in  jogging  the  coal-scuttle  with  the  foot, 
the  large  glossy  dark  shape  of  the  one  and  the  irre^^ular 
blackness  of  the  other  awaken  like  a  flash  and  constitute 
what  we  call  the  recognition  of  the  objects.  The  voice  of 
the  violin  faintly  echoes  through  the  mind  as  the  band  is 
laid  upon  it  in  the  dark,  and  the  feeling  of  the  garments  or 
draperies  which  may  hang  about  the  room  is  not  vndentoal 
till  the  look  correlative  to  the  feeling  has  tn  each  case  been 
resuscitated.  Smells  notoriously  have  the  power  of  recall- 
ing the  other  experiences  in  whose  company  thoy  were  wont 
to  be  felt,  i)erhap8  long  years  ago ;  and  the  volnminons 
emotional  character  assumed  by  the  images  which  snd- 
denly  pour  into  the  mtnd  at  such  a  time  forms  one  of  the 
staple  topics  of  popular  psychologic  wonder — 

"  Lost  and  ^nc  nml  lo«t  Rtid  gone  I 
A  hreftUi.  a  whieper — Bome  divine  farewell — 
Desolate  sweetness— far  euiI  far  sway." 

We  cannot  hear  the  din  of  a  railroad  tram  or  the  yell 
of  its  whistle,  without  thinking  of  ita  long,  jointed  appear- 
ance and  its  headlong  speed|  nor  catch  a  familiar  voice  in 
a  crowd  without  recalling,  with  the  name  of  the  speaker, 
also  his  face.  But  the,jnaflfejiQtQriouB  and  imgortjuit  cage 
of  the  mental  combinatinn  of  jtutHt<iry_with  optical  impres- 
sions  originally  experienced  together  is^urmsTied  jbylan- 
guage.  The  chUd  is  offered  a^etrTntd^deficious  fruitand 
is  at  the  same  time  told  that  it  is  called  a  '  fig.'  Or  looking 
out  of  the  window  he  exclaims,  "  What  a  funny  horse  1 "  and 
is  told  that  it  is  a  '  piebald '  horse.  When  learning  his  let- 
ters, the  sound  of  each  is  repeated  to  him  whilst  its  shape 
is  before  his  eye.  Thenceforward,  long  as  he  may  live,  he 
will  never  see  a  fig,  a  piebald  horse,  or  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet without  the  name  which  he  first  heard  in  conjunction 
with  each  clinging  to  it  in  his  mind  ;  and  inversely  he  will 
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B6Ter  hear  the  name  without  the  faint  arousal  of  the  image 
of  the  object* 

THB  RAPIDITY  GT  ABBOOIATIGN. 

Beading  exemplifies  this  kind  of  cohesion  even  more 
beautifully.  It  is  an  uninterrupted  and  protracted  recall 
of  sounds  by  sights  which  have  always  been  coupled  with 
them  in  the  past.  I  find  that  I  can  name  six  hundred  let- 
ters in  two  minutes  on  a  printed  page.  Five  distinct  acts 
of  association  between  sight  and  sound  (not  to  speak  of  all 
the  other  processes  concerned)  must  then  have  occurred  in 
each  second  in  my  mind.  In  reading  entire  words  the  speed 
is  much  more  rapid.  Valentin  relates  in  his  Physiology 
that  the  reading  of  a  single  page  of  the  proof,  containing 
2629  letters,  took  him  1  minute  and  32  seconds.  In  this 
experiment  each  letter  was  understood  in  i^i^  of  a  second, 
but  owing  to  the  integration  of  letters  into  entire  words, 
forming  each  a  single  aggregate  impression  directly  associ- 
ated with  a  single  acoustic  image,  we  need  not  suppose  as 
many  as  28  separate  associations  in  a  sound.  The  figures, 
however,  suffice  to  show  with  what  extreme  rapidity  an 
actual  sensation  recalls  its  customary  associates.  Both  in 
fact  seem  to  our  ordinary  attention  to  come  into  the  mind 
at  once. 

The  time-measuring  psychologists  of  recent  days  have 
tried  their  hand  at  this  problem  by  more  elaborate  methods. 
Qalton,  using  a  very  simple  apparatus,  found  that  the  sight 
of  an  unforeseen  word  would  awaken  an  associated  *  idea  * 
in  about  |  of  a  second.t    Wundt  next  made  determinations 

*UDle88  the  name  belong  to  a  rapidly  uttered  sentence,  when  no  tub- 
■Untive  image  may  have  time  to  arise. 

t  In  his  obsenratioDs  he  says  that  time  was  lost  in  mentally  taking  in 
the  word  which  was  the  cue.  *'  owing  to  the  quiet  unobtnisiye  way  in 
which  I  found  It  necessary  to  bring  it  into  view,  so  as. not  to  distract  the 
thoughts.  Moreover,  a  substantive  standing  by  itself  is  usually  the  equiT- 
alent  of  too  abstract  an  idea  for  us  to  conceive  properly  without  delay. 
Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  quick  conception  of  the  word  'carriage,' 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds— two-wheeled,  four-wheeled, 
open  and  closed,  and  in  so  many  different  possible  positions,  that  the  mind 
poaalbly  hesitates  amidst  an  obscure  sense  of  many  alternations  that  cannot 
blend  together.  But  limit  the  idea  to  say  a  landau,  and  the  mental 
dation  declaree  itaelf  more  quickly."    (Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  IM.) 
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in  which  the  '  cae '  was  given  hff  single-sjilabled  word 
called  out  by  ao  assistaot.  The  person  experimented  i 
had  to  press  a  key  as  soon  as  the  Boaod  of  the  word  awal 
ened  an  asBociated  idea.  Both  word  and  reactdon  wen 
chronographically  registered,  and  the  total  time-interral 
between  the  two  amoanted,  in  four  observers,  to  1,009, 
0.896, 1.037,  and  1,154  seconds  respectively.  From  this  the 
simple  physiological  reaction-ttnie  and  the  time  of  merely 
ideutifj'ing  the  word's  sound  (the  'apperception-time,'  aa 
Wundt  calls  it)  must  be  subtracted,  to  get  the  exact  time 
required  for  the  associated  idea  to  arise.  These  times  were 
separately  determined  and  subtracted.  The  dlfTerence, 
called  by  Wundt  the  association-time,  amounted,  in  the  8 
four  persons,  to  706,  723,  752,  and  874  thonsandtha  of  | 
second  respectively.*  The  length  of  the  last  figure  is  da| 
to  the  fact  that  the  person  reacting  (President  G.  S.  Hal^ 
was  an  American,  whose  associations  with  German  worJ^^ 
would  naturally  be  slower  than  those  of  natives.  The  short 
est  association -time  noted  was  when  the  word  '  Sturm ' 
gested  to  Prof.  Wundt  the  word  *  Wind '  in  0.341  second. t^ 
Finally,  Mr.  Cattell  made  some  interesting  obaerratioi 
upon  the  association-time  between  the  look  of  letters  as 
their  name&  "  I  pasted  letters,"  he  says,  "  on  a  revolviu 
drum,  and  determined  at  what  rate  they  could  be  tea 
aloud  as  they  passed  by  a  slit  in  a  screen."  He  found  i 
to  vary  according  as  one,  or  more  than  one  letter,  was  vial' 
ble  at  a  time  through  the  slit,  and  gives  half  a  second  I 
about  the  time  which  it  takes  to  see  and  name  a  ain^ 
letter  seen  alone. 

"  When  two  or  more  letters  are  always  in  view,  not  only  do  the  pn 
cesses  of  seeing  and  namitig  overlap,  but  while  the  subject  is  seeing  oi 
letter  he  begins  to  see  the  ones  next  following,  and  so  can  read  tbei 
more  quickly.  Of  the  nine  persons  experimented  on,  fonr  coald  rea 
the  letters  faster  when  five  were  in  view  at  once,  but  were  not  heipe 
by  a  sixth  tetter  ;  three  were  not  helped  by  a  fifth,  and  two  not  by 
foartb  letter.     This  shows  that  while  one  idea  is  in  the  centre,  tm^ 

*  Pbysiol.  Psych.,  n.  280  fol. 

t  For  Intercntlng  remarks  on  tbe  sorts  of  things  associated.  In  these  t»r 
perimenlB,  with  tbe  prompting  word,  see  Gallon,  071.  eii.  pp.  185-308, 
Trkulacboldi  in  Wimdt's  P^cbologiscbe  Studlen,  i.  313. 
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three,  or  foar  additional  ideas  may  bo  in  the  backgronod  of  c 

neaa.     The  second  letter  in  view  shor(«ns  the  time  about  i*,,  the  third 

Vi,  the  fourth  f^,  the  fifth  ^  seo. 

"  1  ftnd  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  read  (aloud,  as  fast  as  poe- 
■ible)  trords  which  have  uo  conaeotion  aa  words  which  make  Benteuoei, 
and  letters  which  have  no  connection  us  letters  which  make  words. 
When  the  words  make  sentences  and  the  letters  words,  not  only  do  the 
prooeeses  of  seeing  and  naming  overlap,  but  by  one  mental  effort  the 
Bnbjeot  can  recognize  a  whole  group  of  words  or  letters,  and  by  one 
will-act  choose  the  motions  to  be  made  in  naming,  so  that  the  rate 
U  which  the  words  and  letters  are  read  is  really  only  limited  by  the 
Duudmum  rapidity  at  which  the  speech-organs  can  be  moved.  As  the 
result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  the  writer  found  that  lie  bad 
read  words  not  making  sentences  at  the  rate  of  i  st.'c.,  words  making 
■entCQcee  (a  passage  from  Swift)  at  the  rate  of  t  sec.,  per  word.  .  .  . 
^e  rate  at  which  a  person  reads  a  foreign  language  is  proportional  to 
his  tamiliarily  with  the  language.  For  example,  when  reading  as  fast 
as  possible  the  writer's  rate  was,  English  138,  French  167,  German  250, 
Italian  327,  l^tin  434,  and  Greek  484 ;  the  figures  giving  the  thou- 
aandths  of  a  second  taken  to  read  each  word.  Experiments  made  on 
others  strikingly  confirm  these  results.  The  subject  does  not  know 
that  he  is  reading  the  foreign  language  more  slowly  than  his  own  ;  this 
explains  why  foreigners  seem  to  talk  so  fast.  This  simple  method  of 
determining  a  person's  familiarity  with  a  language  might  be  used  in 
■chool  examiuatioDS, 

"  The  time  required  to  see  and  name  colors  and  pictures  of  objects 
was  determined  in  the  same  way.  The  (imo  was  found  to  l>e  about  the 
aame  (over  i  sec.)  for  colors  as  for  pictures,  and  about  twice  as  long  as 
for  words  and  letters.  Other  experiments  I  have  made  show  that  we 
can  recognize  a  single  color  or  picture  in  a  slightly  shorter  time  than  a 
word  or  tetter,  but  take  longer  to  name  it.  This  is  because,  in  the  case 
of  words  and  tettera,  the  association  between  the  idea  and  name  has 
token  place  so  often  that  the  process  has  become  automatic,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  colors  and  pictures  we  must  by  a  voluntary  effort  choose 
the  name.* 

Ib  later  experiments  Mr.  Cattell  studied  the  time  toi 
varions  aHSociatians  to  be  perFormed,  the  termini  (i.e.,  cue 
and  answer)  being  words.  A  word  in  one  language  was  to 
call  up  its  equivalent  in  another,  the  name  o(  an  author  the 
tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  that  of  a  city  the  country  in 
which  it  lay,  that  of  a  writer  one  of  his  works,  etc.  The 
mean  variation  from  the  average  is  very  great  in  all  these 
experiments ;  and  the  interesting  feature  which  they  show 

*  Mind.  XI.  64-0. 
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is  tlie  existence  of  certain  constant  differences  between  as- 
sociations of  different  sorts.    Thus : 

From  oauniry   to  city,     Mr.  C.*s  time  was  0.340  see. 
"      season      "  month,       «  "       «    a399 

«•      langvage  «  afdhor,      "  «       «    0.523 

atdhor      "  work,        "  "       "    0.596 


it 


The  average  time  of  two  observers,  experimenting  on 
eight  different  ty}>es  of  association,  was  0.420  and  0.436 
sec.  respectively.*  The  very  wide  range  of  variation  is 
undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  words  used 


*  This  value  is  much  sQialler  than  that  got  by  Wundt  as  above.  Ko 
reason  for  the  diflerence  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Catiell.  Wundt  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  figures  found  by  him  give  an  average,  O.ltff',  ei- 
actly  equal  to  the  time  interval  yvhich  in  his  experiments  (vtefe  ti0v.  chapter 
on  Time)  was  reproduced  without  error  either  way,  and  to  that  requind. 
according  to  the  Webers,  for  the  legs  to  swing  in  rapid  locomotion.  **  It  ii 
not  improbable."  he  adds,  "  that  this  psychic  constant,  of  the  mean  aao- 
ciation-time  and  of  the  most  correct  appreciation  of  a  time>interval,  may 
have  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  most  usual  bodily  moTe- 
ments,  which  also  have  determined  the  manner  in  which  we  tend  to  sub- 
divide rhythmically  longer  periods  of  time."  (Physiol.  Psch.,  n.  288). 
The  rapprochement  is  of  that  tentative  sort  which  it  is  no  harm  for  psy- 
chologists to  make,  provided  they  recollect  how  very  fictitious  and  incom- 
parable mutually  all  these  averages  derived  from  different  observers,  work- 
ing under  different  conditions,  are.  Mr.  Cattell's  figure  tlirows  Wundtli 
ingenious  parallel  entirely  out  of  line. — The  only  measurements  of  aso- 
ciation-time  which  so  far  seem  likely  to  have  much  theoretic  importance 
are  a  few  made  on  insane  patients  by  Yon  Tschisch  (Menders  Neurofo- 
gisches  Centralbhitt,  15  Mai,  1885,  3  Jhrg.,  p.  217).  The  simple  reactSoo 
time  was  found  about  normal  in  three  patients,  one  with  progressiTe 
paralysis,  one  with  inveterate  mania  of  persecution,  one  recovering  from 
ordinary  mania.  lu  the  convalescent  maniac  and  the  paralytic,  however, 
the  association -time  was  hardly  half  as  much  as  Wundt's  normal  figure 
(0.28"  and  0.23"  instead  of  0.7'  —smaller  also  tlmn  Cattell's),  whilst  in  the 
sufferer  from  delusions  of  persecution  and  hallucinations  it  was  twice  as 
great  as  normal  (1  39"  instead  of  0.7")  This  latter  patient's  time  was  six- 
fold that  of  the  paralytic.  Herr  von  Tschisch  remarks  on  the  coonectioa 
of  the  short  times  with  diminished  power  for  clear  and  consistent  procemm 
of  thought,  and  on  that  of  the  long  times  with  the  persistent  fixation  of  the 
attention  upon  monotonous  objects  (delusions).  Miss  Marie  Walitxky 
(Revue  Philosophique.  xxviii.  583)  hascjirried  Von  Tschisch 's  observations 
still  farther,  makiug  18.000  measurements  iu  all.  She  found  association- 
time  iiicrcHstd  in  paralytic  dementia  and  diminished  ik  mania.  Choice 
time,  on  the  contrary,  is  increased  in  mania. 
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as  cues,  nad  ibe  dilTereut  tjpea  of  Asuociatioii  studied,  differ 
mucli  ill  their  degree  of  familiarity. 

"For  exHiiiplu,  B  is  >l  l^aclicr  of  mnlliL'mutics ',  0  has  busied  him- 
self more  with  lilecature.  0  knows  quito  as  wt'll  as  B  that  7  +  5  =  IS, 
yet  be  needa  ^  of  a  second  longer  tu  call  it  to  mind  ;  B  knows  quit«  aa 
well  ns  C  that  Dnnt«  wua  a  poet,  but  needs  ^g  at  a  Bocond  longer  to 
think  of  it.  Suub  experiments  lay  bare  the  mental  lifo  in  a  way  that 
is  aUutllng  and  not  always  gratifying."  * 

THB  LAW  OF  OONTIOtriTr. 

Time-tleteriiiiniitioo»  apart,  tUeiacts  we  have  run  over 
can  all  be  Bumiood  up  iu  Jjie  HiiaplB-StatemeutJhat  olyjecta 
onceexperienwd  logetJun-  teml  to  lia-miifassociuled  inWie  tnuigi- 
nation,  so  that  when  any  otic  of  tlwm  is  thiwjld  of,  the  othera__ 
are  likely  to  beThowhl  of  also,  in  (he  same  ordero^^segnaux-OT— 
coexistence  as  before.  Thia  ubitemeut  we  may  uame  the  law 
nf  numtal  aaiiimiilJfm.  hy  i:ontiguiiy.\ 

I  preserve  this  nami*  in  order  to  depart  as  little  as  poa- 
aible  from  tradition,  although  Mr.  Ward's  dettignation  of 
the  process  as  that  of  associatiou  by  continuity  J  or  Wiindt's 
SB  that  of  external  associatiou  (to  distinguish  it  from  the 
internal  association  which  we  shidl  presently  learn  to  know 
under  the  name  of  association  hy  similarity)  §  are  perliaps 
better  terms.  Whatever  we  uame  the  law,  since  it  ex- 
presses merely  a  phenomenon  of  mental  habit,  the  moat  _ 
lUitnrtU  vxiy  of  accdunling  for  it  Ja  to  cowomw^  aa  a  «wdt^ 

•  Mlml,  HI.  67-74. 

t  Compare  Baln'B  law  of  AssocUtlnn  by  Contiguity:  "  AcIIobr,  8ean- 
tioRi.  and  States  of  Feeling,  occurring  together  or  In  close  auccewion, 
tend  to  grow  logellicr,  or  cohere,  in  siicb  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of 
them  Ib  afterwards  preacDted  to  ibc  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought 
up  In  lilies"  (Sentea  nod  lotellccl.  p.  S37).  Compare  also  Hartley's  formula- 
tion :  "Any  sensations  A,  B,  C,  etc.,bybclug  aasoclated  with  one  onotheT 
a  suDlcU'Dt  Number  of  Times,  get  such  a  power  over  Ibe  corresponding 
Ideas,  a,  b,  e,  etc,,  that  anyone  of  the  Bensatlons  A,  when  Impressed  alone, 
shall  lie  able  to  eicllc  In  the  Mind  A,  a,  etc.  the  idea*  of  thereat,"  (Ob. 
•erratlona  on  Man.  part  i,  chap.  i.  g  9.  Prop,  x.)  The  slalement  In  tha 
text  diOi^rs  from  these  iu  boliliiig  fast  to  the  objective  point  of  view.  It  la 
lUitgt.  and  ohjeetlve  proprrtifj  in  thinffi,  wlilch  are  OBBoclalud  iu  out 
thought. 

lEncyclopfcdla  Brltnnnlca,  9th  Ed,,  article  Psychology,  p.  90,  eol  S. 

fPhrslol.  Psych..  Id  ed.  ii.  800, 
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of  the  laws  of  habit  in  the  nervous  sysfem;  t'n  other 
it  is  to  ascrUie  U  to  a  pjiysiological  cause.  If  it  be 
aTaw  of  thoae  uerve-centres'  wEeh  eo-ordinate  sei 
aDd  motor  procesees  together  that  paths  once  used 
coupling  any  pair  of  them  are  thereby  made  more  permea- 
ble, there  appears  nu  reason  why  the  same  law  should  not 
hold  good  of  ideational  centres  and  their  coupling-paths  at 
welL*  Parts  of  these  centres  which  have  once  been  in 
action  together  will  thus  grow  so  linked  that  excitement  at 
one  point  will  irradiate  through  the  system.  Tbe  chancea 
of  complete  irradiation  will  be  strong  in  proportion  as 
previous  excitements  have  been  frequent,  and  as 
present  points  excited  afresh  are  numerous.  If  all  pointi 
were  originally  excited  together,  the  irradiation  may  be 
sensibly  simultaneous  throughout  the  sj-stem,  when  any 
single  point  or  group  of  points  is  touched  off.  But  where 
the  original  impressions  were  successive — the  conjugation  of 

*  The  difllcully  bere  as  witb  habit  Sberkaupl  Is  \a  seeing  tiow  new 
pftthB  come  Jirtt  to  be  formed  (cf.  nbove,  109).  Expcrfeuce  shows  Uiu* 
new  path  u  formed  between  centres  for  ten^bla  ImpressioDS  wbeneTBr 
Ibese  T]brat«  together  or  io  rapid  Bucceasion.  A.  child  soea  a  cerlfiin  botUf 
uidbearett  called  'milk.' and  theDceforward  thinks  the  name  when  heagsii 
■ees  the  bottle.  But  why  the  successive  or  siniiiltiuieouB  eicitemeui  of  two 
centres  independently  stimulaled  from  without,  one  bj  sigbl  mmI  Ibt 
oilier  by  hearlDg.  ihmild  result  in  a  path  between  them,  one  does  not  im- 
mediately see.  We  can  only  make  hypotheses.  Any  hypothec  of  Uw 
specific  mode  of  their  formation  which  tallies  well  with  the  observed  facta 
of  association  will  be  in  an  far  forth  credible,  In  spite  of  poasibte  obecuriif , 
Herr  Mtlnalerberg  thinks  (BeitrHge  2ur  eip,  pBycbolofie,  Heft  1,  p.  182) 
that  betnoen  centres  excited  successively  from  without  no  path  ought  Io 
be  forme<l.  and  that  consequently  all  contiguous  aseociittion  is  beiweea 
limallanaotu  experiences.  Mr.  Ward  (loe.  eit.)  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  can  only  be  Iwtween  «u«<i»ii»  experiences :  "  The  association  of  abjccta 
simultaneously  presetiled  can  bo  resolved  into  an  association  of  objccti 
successively  attended  to,  .  .  .  It  seems  hnrdly  possible  to  mention  a  cait 
in  which  attention  to  the  associated  objects  could  not  have  been  succeadrr. 
In  fact,  an  aggregate  of  objects  on  which  attention  could  be  focusaed  i\ 
once  would  be  already  associated."  Between  these  extreme  posslbilitirt, 
I  have  refrained  from  dticidiiig  in  the  text,  and  have  described  comiguoiii 
aseociHtton  as  holding  between  both  successively  imd  coexistenlly  pre- 
ieoled  objects.  Tbe  physiological  question  as  to  how  we  nwy  cenectve 
the  paths  to  originate  had  better  be  postponed  till  it  comes  to  us  again  ii 
the  chapter  on  the  Wilt,  where  we  can  treitt  Ii  in  a  broader  way.  Ilia 
enough  here  to  have  called  attention  to  It  as  a  serious  problem. 
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a  Oreek  verb,  for  example — awakening  nerve-traots  in  a 
definite  order,  they  will  now,  when  one  of  them  awakens, 
discharge  into  each  other  in  that  definite  order  and  in  no 
other  way. 

The  reader  will  recollect  all  that  has  been  said  of  in- 
creased tension  in  nerve-tracts  and  of  the  summation  of 
stimuli  (p.  82  ISI).  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  these 
ideational  tracts  as  well  as  elsewhere,  activity  may  be 
awakened,  in  any  particular  locality,  by  the  summation 
therein  of  a  number  of  tensions,  each  incapable  alone  of 
provoking  an  actual  discharge.  Suppose  for  example  the 
locality  M  to  be  in  functional  continuity  with  four  other 
localities,  K,  L,  N,  and  O.  Suppose  moreover  that  on 
four  previous  occasions  it  has  been  separately  combined 
with  each  of  these  localities  in  a  common  activity.  M  may 
then  be  indirectiy  awakened  by  any  cause  which  tends  to 
awaken  either  K,  L,  N,  or  O.  But  if  the  cause  which 
awakens  K,  for  instance,  be  so  slight  as  only  to  increase 
its  tension  without  arousing  it  to  full  discharge,  K  will 
only  succeed  in  slightiy  increasing  the  tension  of  M.  But 
if  at  the  same  time  the  tensions  of  L,  N,  and  O  are  simi- 
larly increased,  the  combined  effects  of  all  four  upon  M  may 
be  so  great  as  to  awaken  an*  actual  discharge  in  this  latter 
locality.  In  like  manner  if  the  paths  between  M  and 
the  four  other  localities  have  been  so  slightiy  excavated  by 
previous  experience  as  to  require  a  very  intense  excitement 
in  either  of  the  localities  before  M  can  be  awakened,  a  less 
strong  excitement  than  this  in  any  one  will  fail  to  reach 
M.  But  if  all  four  at  once  are  mildly  excited,  their  com- 
pound effect  on  M  may  be  adequate  to  its  full  arousal. 

Hie  psychological  law  of  association  of  objects  thought  of 
through  their  previous  contiguity  in  thought  or  experience 
watdd  thus  be  an  effecty  within  the  mind^  of  the  physical  fact 
that  nerve-currents  propagate  themselves  easiest  through  those 
tracts  of  conduction  which  have  been  already  most  in  use.  Des- 
oartes  and  Locke  hit  upon  this  explanation,  which  modern 
science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  improving. 

**  Gustom,^^  says  Locke,  **  settles  habits  of  thinkiiig  fai  the  under, 
•tanding,  as  well  as  of  detennining  in  the  will)  and  of  motions  in  the 
body  ;  all  which  seem  to  be  but  trains  cf  motion  in  the  animal  spirits 
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[by  this  Locke  meant  identically  what  we  tinderstand  by  n 
eetae»\  which,  oDce  set  agolug.  contiDUe  in  the  same  st«pe  tbey  k»l   I 
been  used  to,  ffbich  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a  aowoth  pMk. 
and  the  motion  io  it  becomes  easy  aud,  as  it  were,  natunl."* 

Hartley  was  more  thorough  in  hU  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  sensorial  nerve-currents,  prodaced  when  objeci; 
are  fully  preseut,  were  for  him  '  vibrations,'  and  thofle  whicl 
prodnce  ideas  of  objects  in  their  abeence  were  '  miniattm 
vibrations.'  And  he  snms  np  the  cause  of  mentfd  associa- 
tion in  a  single  formula  by  saying : 

"  Any  vibrations,  A.  B,  C,  etc..  by  being  associated  togetlieranll- 
oient  Number  of  Times,  get  such  a  Power  over  a.  6,  c,  etc.,  Ibe  ocKn- 
spoading  Miniature  Vibratiooa,  that  any  of  the  Vibrations  A,  wbn 
impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  U>  eicit«  b,  c,  etc.,  the  Hiniatores  of  <hs 
rest. "  t 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  be  any  law  of  nenral  habit 
similar  to  this,  the  contiguities,  coexistences,  and  saooe«- 
aioDs,  met  with  in  outer  experience,  must  inevitably  be 
copied  more  or  less  perfectly  in  our  thought,  If  ABCDE 
be  a  sequence  of  outer  impressions  (they  may  be  eveoti 

*  Essay,  bk.  ii.  cbitp  xxxin.  g  S.  Coropare  Bume.  wbo,  like  LodU. 
only  uses  ibe  principle  to  account  for  unreasonable  and  obatnictive  oicatil 
assoclalions  : 

"  'Twould  have  been  easy  to  have  made  an  imaginary  distecdon  of  lb* 
brfiln,  and  have  shown  why,  upiin  our  conception  ol  any  idea,  the  anlntl 
aptrils  run  into  all  the  coniiguous  traces,  and  rouse  up.tbe  other  Idea*  (h*l 
are  related  to  it.  But  though  I  have  neglected  any  advantage  wblrb  1 
might  have  drawn  from  this  topic  in  explaining  the  relations  of  ideaa,  1  sn 
afiald  I  must  here  have  recourse  to  it.  In  order  to  account  for  the  mistake 
that  arise  from  these  relations  I  shall  therefore  observe.  Iliat  as  the  mind 
Is  endowed  with  a  power  of  exciting  any  Idea  it  pleases ;  whenever  It  dt» 
patches  the  spirits  into  that  region  of  the  brain  in  which  the  idea  is  pUod. 
these  spirits  always  eiclie  the  Idea,  when  they  run  precisely  into  tbtt  profwt 
traces,  and  rummage  that  cell  which  belongs  to  the  idea.  But  as  their  nu>- 
tlon  is  seldom  direct,  and  naturally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  sldeortheotber: 
for  Ibis  reason  [he  animal  spirits,  falling  Into  the  contiguous  irac«a,  pn 
sent  other  related  Ideas  in  lieu  of  that  which  the  mind  desired  at  SnI  le 
survey-  This  change  we  are  not  always  sensible  of ;  hut  coulinutug  Uill 
the  same  train  of  thought,  make  use  of  the  related  idea  which  Is  preaenlsd 
to  IIS,  and  employ  it  (n  our  reasoning,  as  If  It  were  the  same  with  what  w« 
demanded.  This  Is  the  cause  of  many  mistakes  and  sophisms  fn  phtloo- 
pby:  as  will  natnrally  be  Imagined,  and  as  it  would  be  ouy  to  show,  If  tka« 
was  occasion." 

\0p.  M    prop.  XL 
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or  they  may  be  successively  experienced  properties  of  aD 
object)  which  once  gave  rise  to  the  successive '  ideas,'n  hcde, 
thea  no  sooner  will  A  impress  us  again  and  awaken  tb« 
a,  than  hcde  will  arise  as  ideas  even  before  B  C  D  E 
have  come  in  as  impressions.  In  other  words,  the  order  of 
impressions  will  the  next  time  be  gntJci^g^sd  ;  and  the  men' 
tal  ort^er  will  so  far  forth  copy  tlie"^der  of  the  outei 
world.  Any  object  when  met  again  will  make  uh  exi>ectita 
tormer  concomitituts,  through  the  overflowing  of  its  brain- 
tract  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  theirs.  And  all  these 
suggestions  will  be  effects  of  a  material  law. 

Where  the  associations  are,  as  here,  of  successively  ap- 
pearing things,  the  distinction  I  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
chapter,  between  a  counectiou  IJiought  of  and  a  connectiou  oj 
thoughts,  is  unimportant.  For  the  connectiou  thought  of  is 
concomitance  or  succession  ;  iind  the  connection  between 
the  thoughts  is  just  the  same.  The  'objects'  and  the 
*  ideas '  fit  into  parallel  schemes,  and  may  be  described  in 
identical  language,  as  contiguous  things  teuding  to  be 
thought  again  together,  or  contiguous  ideas  tending  to  recur 
together. 

Mow  were  these  cases  fair  samples  of  all  association,  the 
distinction  I  drew  might  well  be  termed  a  Spitzfindigkeit  or 
piece  of  pedantic  hair-sphttiug,  and  be  dropped.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  cannot  treat  the  subject  so  sini})]y.  The 
Bame  outer  object  may  suggest  either  of  many  realities  for- 
merly associated  with  it — for  in  the  vicissitudes  of  our  outer 
experience  we  are  constantly  liable  to  meet  the  same  thing 
in  the  midst  of  differing  companions — and  a  philosophy  of 
association  that  should  merely  say  that  it  will  suggest  one 
of  these,  or  eveu  of  that  one  of  them  which  it  has  ofteuest 
accompanied,  would  go  but  a  very  short  way  into  the  ra- 
tumale  of  the  subject  This,  however,  is  about  as  far  as 
most  associationists  have  gone  with  their  '  principle  of  con- 
tiguity.' Granted  an  object.  A,  they  never  tell  us  before- 
hand which  of  its  associates  it  will  suggest ;  their  wisdom  is 
limited  to  showing,  after  it  has  suggested  a  second  object, 
that  that  object  was  once  an  associate.  They  Lave  hud  to 
■applemeut  their  principle  of  Coutigaity  by  other  prinoi- 
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pleSy  snoh  as  those  of  Similarity  and  Ciontrast,  before  tiiey 
could  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  richness  of  the  facts. 

THB  TBTilSMTBTrrABY  I^'W  OF  ASSOOIATZOV. 

I  shall  try  to  show,  in  the  pages  which  immediately 
follow,  that  there  is  no  other  demefUary  causal  law  of  asso- 
ciation than  the  law  of  neural  habit.    All  the  tnaieriala  of 
our  thought  are  due  to  the  way  in  which  one  elementary 
process  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  tends  to  excite  what- 
ever other  elementary  process  it  may  have  excited  at  some 
former  time.      The  number  of  elementary  processes  ai 
work,  however,  and  the  nature  of  those  which  at  any  time 
are  fully  e£fective  in  rousing  the  others,  determine  the 
character  of  the  total  brain-action,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  they  determine  the  object  thought  of  at  the  time. 
According  as  this  resultant  object  is  one  thing  or  another, 
we  call  it  a  product  of  association  by  contiguity  or  of  as- 
sociation by  similarity,  or  contrast,  or  whatever  other  sorts 
we  may  have  recognized  as  ultimate.    Its  production,  how- 
ever, is,  in  each  one  of  these  cases,  to  be  explained  by  a 
merely  quantitative  variation  in  the  elementary  brain-pro- 
cesses momentarily  at  work  under  the  law  of  habit,  so  that 
psychic  contiguity,  similarity,  etc.,  are  derivatives  of  a  sin- 
gle profounder  kind  of  fact. 

My  thesis,  stated  thus  briefly,  will  soon  become  more 
clear ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain  disturbing  factors, 
which  co-operate  with  the  law  of  neural  habit,  will  come  to 
view. 

Let  us  then  assume  as  the  basis  of  all  our  subsequent 
reasoning  this  law :  When  tux)  demerUary  brain-processes 
have  been  active  together  or  in  immediate  snooession^  one  of 
them,  on  reoccurring,  tends  to  propagate  its  excitement  into  the 
other. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  elementary  process  has 
found  itself  at  different  times  excited  in  conjunction  with 
many  other  processes,  and  this  by  unavoidable  outward 
causes.  Which  of  these  others  it  shall  awaken  now  be- 
comes a  problem.  Shall  6  or  c  be  aroused  next  by  the 
present  a  ?  We  must  make  a  further  postulate,  based,  hoW"> 
ever,  on  the  fact  of  tension  in  nerve-tissue,  and  on  the  fact 
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of  summation  of  ezoitemeuts,  each  incomplete  or  latent  in 
itself,  into  an  open  resultant.*  The  process  6,  rather  than 
e,  will  awake,  if  in  addition  to  the  vibrating  tract  a  some 
other  tract  (2  is  in  a  state  of  sub-excitement,  and  formerly 
was  excited  with  h  alone  and  not  with  a.  In  short,  we  may 
say: 

The  amount  of  activity  oi  any  given  point  in  the  brain-oor" 
tex  is  the  sum  of  the  tendencies  of  aU  other  points  to  discharge 
into  U,  such  tendencies  being  proportionate  (1)  to  the  number  of 
times  the  excitement  of  each  other  point  may  have  accompanied 
thai  of  the  point  in  question;  (2)  to  the  intensity  of  such  excite^ 
ments ;  and  (3)  to  the  absence  of  any  rival  point  functionatty 
disconnected  with  the  first  pointy  into  which  the  discharges  might 
be  diverted. 

Expressing  the  fundamental  law  in  this  most  compli- 
cated way  leads  to  the  greatest  ultimate  simplification. 
Let  us,  for  the  present,  only  treat  of  spontaneous  trains  of 
thought  and  ideation,  such  as  occur  in  revery  or  musing. 
The  case  of  voluntary  thinking  toward  a  certain  end  shall 
come  up  later. 

Take,  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  two  verses  from  *  Looksley 
Hall': 

"  I,  the  heir  of  all  ths  age$  In  the  foremoet  files  of  time/' 

and — 

"  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  age»  one  increasing  purpose  runs." 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  recite  from  memory  one  of  these 
lines,  and  get  as  far  as  the  ages,  that  portion  of  the  other 
line  which  follows,  and,  so  to  speak,  sprouts  out  of  the  ages, 
•does  not  also  sprout  out  of  our  memory,  and  confuse  the 
sense  of  our  words  ?  Simply  because  the  word  that  fol- 
lows the  ages  has  its  brain-process  awakened  not  simply  by 
the  brain-process  of  the  ages  alone,  but  by  it  plus  the  brain- 
processes  of  all  the  words  preceding  the  ages.  The  word 
ages  at  its  moment  of  strongest  activity  would,  per  se,  indif- 
ferently discharge  into  either  'in*  or  'one.'  So  would 
the  previous  words  (whose  tension  is  momentarily  much 
less  strong  than  that  of  ages)  each  of  them  indifferently  dis- 

*  See  Chapter  HI,  pp.  83-5. 
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charge  into  either  of  a  large  number  ol  other  words  wit 
which  they  have  lieen  at  different  times  combined.  Bi 
when  the  proL-essea  of  '  /,  /Ae  heir  (^  all  thr  aga,'  sitni 
tanennaly  vibrate  in  the  brain,  the  last  one  of  them  in 
maximal,  the  others  in  a  fading  phase  of  excitement 
the  strongest  line  of  discharge  will  be  that  which  they 
alike  tend  to  take.  '  Jn  '  and  not '  otk  '  or  any  other  ire 
will  be  the  next  to  awaken,  for  its  brain-prooess  has 
onsly  vibrated  in  unison  not  only  with  that  of  ages,  bat 
that  of  all  those  other  words  whose  activity  is  dying  awi 
It  is  a  good  case  of  the  effectiveness  over  thought  of  wl 
we  called  on  p.  258  a  '  fringe.' 

But  if  some  one  of  these  preceding  words—'  heir,'  I 
example — had  au  iutensely  strong  association  with  sui 
brain-tracts  entirely  disjoined  in  experience  from  the 
of  '  Locksley  Hall '- — if  the  reciter,  for  instance,  were  trei 
lously  awaiting  the  opening  of  a  will  which  might   mi 
him  a  millionaire — it  is  probable  that  the  path  of  dischai  _ 
through  the  words  of  the  poem  would  be  suddenly  into^ 
rupted  at  the  word  'heir.'     His   emotioaal  interest  in  Hkd 
word  would  be  such  that  its  oicn  special  aesocioHons  tmwU 
prevail  over  the  combined  ones  of  the  other  words.     He 
would,  as  we   say,  be  abruptly  reminded  of  his  personal 
situation,  and  the  poem  would  lapse  altogether  from  hii 
thoughts. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  every  year  to  lesm  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  sit  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  in  a  lecture-room.  He  finally  learns  to  call  them 
by  name,  as  they  sit  in  their  accustomed  places.  On  meet- 
ing one  in  the  street,  however,  early  in  the  year,  the  face 
hardly  ever  recalls  the  name,  but  it  may  recall  the  place  of 
its  owner  in  the  lecture-room,  his  neighbors'  faces,  and  con- 
sequently his  general  alphabetical  position  ;  and  then, 
usually  as  the  cnraraon  associate  of  all  these  combined 
data,  the  student's  name  surges  up  in  his  mind. 

A  father  wishes  to  show  to  some  guests  the  progress  of 
his  rj.ther  dull  child  in  Kindergarten  instruction.  Holding 
the  knife  upright  on  the  table,  he  says,  "  What  do  you  call 
that,  my  boy  ?"  "  I  calls  it  a  kn^e,  I  does,"  is  the  sturdy  re- 
ply, from  which  the  child  cannot  be  indnced  to  swerve  by 
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any  alteration  in  the  form  of  question,  until  the  father 
recollecting  that  in  the  Kindergarten  a  pencil  was  used,  and 
not  a  knife,  draws  a  long  one  from  his  pocket,  holds  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  gets  the  wished-f or  answer,  "  I  calls 
it  vertioaL**  All  the  concomitants  of  the  Kindergarten  ex- 
perience had  to  recombine  their  e£fect  before  the  word 
*  vertical  *  could  be  reawakened. 

Professor  Bain,  in  his  chapters  on  *  Compound  Associa- 
tion,' has  treated  in  a  minute  and  exhaustive  way  of  this 
type  of  mental  sequence,  and  what  he  has  done  so  well 
need  not  be  here  repeated* 

Impariial  ItedifUegraUan. 

The  ideal  working  of  the  law  of  compound  association, 
were  it  unmodified  by  any  extraneous  influence,  would  be 
such  as  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  treadmill  of  con- 
crete reminiscences  from  which  no  detail  could  be  omitted. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  begin  by  thinking  of  a  certain 
dinner-party.  The  only  thing  which  all  the  components  of 
the  dinner-party  could  combine  to  recall  would  be  the  first 
concrete  occurrence  which  ensued  upon  it  All  the  details 
of  this  occurrence  could  in  turn  only  combine  to  awaken  the 
next  following  occurrence,  and  so  on.  If  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  for  in- 
stance, be  the  elementary  nerve-tracts  excited  by  the  last 
act  of  the  dinner-party,  call  this  act  A,  and  {,  m,  n,  o,  />  be 
those  of  walking  home  through  the  frosty  night,  which  we 
may  call  B,  then  the  thought  of  A  must  awaken  that  of  B, 
because  a,  6,  c,  (2,  e,  will  each  and  all  discharge  into  { 
through  the  paths  by  which  their  original  discharge  took 
place.  Similarly  they  will  discharge  into  m^n^  o^  and  p; 
and  these  latter  tracts  will  also  each  reinforce  the  other's 
action  because,  in  the  experience  B,  they  have  already 
vibrated  in  unison.  The  lines  in  Fig.  40,  p.  570,  symbolise 
the  summation  of  discharges  into  each  of  the  components 
of  B,  and  the  consequent  strength  of  the  combination  of 
influences  by  which  B  in  its  totality  is  awakened. 

Hamilton  first  used  the  word  *  redintegration  *  to  desig- 
nate all  association.    Such  processes  as  we  have  just  de- 

*I  itroDglyadviae  the  student  to  zmd  Kiis  Seaees  and  Intelleol,  pp.  Mi- 
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scribed  xniglit  in  an  emphatic  sense  be  termed  redintegn- 
tions,  for  they  would  necessarily  lead,  if  nnobstmcted,  to 
the  reinstatement  in  thought  of  the  entire  content  of  lazge 
trains  of  past  experience.  From  this  complete  redintegra- 
tion there  could  be  no  escape  save  through  the  irruption  of 
some  new  and  strong  present  impression  of  the  sensesi  ot 
through  the  excessive  tendency  of  some  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary brain-tracts  to  discharge  independently  into  an  aber- 
rant quarter  of  the  brain.    Such  was  the  tendenqr  of  the 
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word  *  heir '  in  the  verse  from  *  Locksley  Hall,'  which  was 
oar  first  example.  How  such  tendencies  are  constituted 
we  shall  have  soon  to  inquire  with  some  care.  Unless  they 
are  present,  the  panorama  of  the  past,  once  opened,  must 
unroll  itself  with  fatal  literality  to  the  end,  unless  some 
outward  sound,  sight,  or  touch  divert  the  current  of  thought 
Let  us  call  this  process  impartial  redintegration.  Whether 
it  ever  occurs  in  an  absolutely  complete  form  is  doubtful 
We  all  immediately  recognize,  however,  that  in  some  minds 
there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  than  in  others  for  the 
flow  of  thought  to  take  this  form.  Those  insufferably  gar- 
rulous old  women,  those  dry  and  fanciless  beings  who  spare 
you  no  detail,  however  petiy,  of  the  facts  they  are  recount- 
ing, and  upon  the  thread  of  whose  narrative  all  the  irrele- 
vant items  cluster  as  pertinaciously  as  the  essential  ones 
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the  slayes  of  literal  fact,  the  stnmblers  over  the  smallest 
abrupt  step  in  thought,  are  figures  known  to  all  of  us. 
Oomio  literature  has  made  her  profit  out  of  them.  Juliet*s 
nurse  is  a  classical  example.  George  Eliot's  village  char^ 
aoters  and  some  of  Dickens's  minor  personages  supply 
excellent  instances. 

Perhaps  as  successful  a  rendering  as  any  of  this  mental 
type  is  the  character  of  Miss  Bates  in  Miss  Austen's  *  Em- 
ma.'   Hear  how  she  redintegrates : 

**  *  But  where  could  ytm  hear  it  ?*  oried  Miss  Bates.  *  Where  could  you 
possibly  hear  it,  Mr.  Enigbtley  ?  For  it  is  not  five  minutes  since  I  received 
Mrs.  Golems  note— no,  it  cannot  bo  more  than  five— or  at  least  ten — for 
I  had  got  my  bonnet  and  spencer  on,  just  ready  to  oome  out— I  was 
only  gone  down  to  speak  to  Patty  again  about  the  pork — Jane  was 
standing  in  the  passage — were  not  you,  Jane  Y— for  my  mother  was  so 
afraid  that  we  bad  not  any  salting-pan  large  enough.  So  I  said  I  would 
go  down  and  see,  and  Jane  said  :  ''  Shall  I  go  down  instead  ?  for  I  think 
you  have  a  little  cold,  and  Patty  has  been  washing  the  kitchen. ^^  *'  Oh, 
my  dear,^*  said  I— well,  and  just  then  came  the  note.  A  Miss  Haw- 
kins—that^s  all  I  know— a  Miss  Hawkins,  of  Bath;  But,  Mr.  Knightley, 
how  could  you  possibly  have  heard  it  ?  for  the  very  moment  Mr.  Ck>le 
told  Mrs.  Cole  of  it,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  me.   A  Miss  Hawkins — *  ** 

But  in  every  one  of  us  there  are  moments  when  this 
complete  reproduction  of  all  the  items  of  a  past  experience 
occurs.  What  are  those  moments  ?  They  are  moments  of 
emotional  recall  of  the  past  as  something  which  once  was, 
but  is  gone  for  ever— moments,  the  interest  of  which  con- 
sists in  tlie  feeling  that  our  self  was  once  other  than  it  now 
is.  When  this  is  the  case,  any  detail,  however  minute, 
which  will  make  the  past  picture  more  complete,  will  also 
have  its  effect  in  swelling  that  total  contrast  between  now 
and  then  which  forms  the  central  interest  of  our  contempla- 
tion. 

OBDIKABT  OB  UXXXD  ASSOOIATION. 

This  case  helps  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
ordinary  spontaneous  flow  of  our  ideas  does  not  follow  the 
law  of  impartial  redintegration.  In  no  revival  (/  a  past  ex- 
perienoe  are  ofl  the  items  of  otir  thought  equatty  operative,  in 
determining  what  the  next  thofight  shall  fte.  Always  some  in- 
gredient is  prepotent  over  the  rest    Its  special  suggestions  or 
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associations  in  tliia  case  will  often  be  different  from  thoM 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  whole  group  of  itema; 
and  its  tendene;  to  awaken  these  outlying  associates  wiH 
deflect  the  path  of  our  reTerj.  Jast  as  in  the  original, 
sensible  experience  our  attention  focalized  it  self  apon  i 
few  of  the  impressions  of  the  scene  before  ns,  so  here  ii 
the  reprodnction  of  those  impressions  an  eqoal  partialis 
is  shown,  and  some  items  are  emphasized  above  the  re^ 
What  these  items  shall  be  is,  in  most  cases  of  spontaaeooi 
revery,  hard  to  determine  beforehand.  In  subjective  terms 
we  say  that  the  prepotent  items  are  those  which  aj 

to  our  DJTEHEST. 

Expressed  in  brain-terms,  the  law  of  interest  wiD  bet 
some  one  brain-process  is  always  prepotent  above  Ua 
taitia  in.  arousing  action  dsewhere, 

"  Two  processes,"  sajB  Mr.  Hodgson,*  "are  oonstaotljr  going  oo  i^ 
redinlegratioD.  The  one  a  process  of  corrosion,  melting,  deoaj; '' 
other  a  process  of  renewing,  arising,  becoming.  ...  No  object  of  n 
tentation  remains  long  before  conscionanes£  i 
fades,  decays,  and  becomes  indistinct.  Those  parts  of  tbe  otaj 
ever,  nbich  possess  an  inlereat  resist  Ibis  tendency  to  gradni 
the  whole  object. .  .  .  This  Inequality  in  the  object — some  p 
interesting,  submitting  to  decay:  oiliers,  the  inl«re3ting  parfs,  ll 
it-^when  it  has  continued  for  a  certain  time,  ends  in  becoming  a  ne^ 
object." 

Only  where  the  interest  is  diffused  equally  over  all  tbt 
parts  (as  in  the  emotional  memory  just  referred  to,  wher^ 
as  all  past,  they  all  interest  us  alike)  is  this  law  departed 
from.  It  will  be  least  obeyed  by  those  minds  which  ha*« 
the  smalleat,  variety  and  intensity  of  interests — those  whoj 
by  the  general  flatness  and  poverty  of  their  lesthetic  naturo^ 
are  kept  for  ever  rotating  among  the  literal  sequences  of 
their  local  and  personal  history. 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  better  organised  than  this,  aad 

•  Time  and  Space,  p.  366.  Compare  Coleridge :  "  The  tme  [tnctleU 
general  I&tt  of  aagocialioD  Is  this  :  that  whatever  makes  certain  pans  of  • 
total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the  rest  will  determine  Ibemiad 
torecsll  these,  in  preference  lo  others  equnlly  linked  together  by  Uic  com- 
mon eonditioD  of  contemporaelt]'  or  of  amtiguUj/  But  tbe  will  tuelf,  faf 
coDflnlog  and  intensifying  the  nttcntlon,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividoen  ov 
dlBllnutnesa  lo  any  object  whatsoever."    (Biographia  Litienria,  Chap,  V.) 
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nnr  masings  pursue  an  erratic  courae,  swerving  oontinii- 
ally  int<>  Home  uew  direction  traced  by  the  shifting  plaj 
of  iutarest  an  it  ever  falls  on  some  partial  item  in  each 
oouiplex  representation  that  ia  evoked.  Thus  it  so  often 
comes  a1)out  that  w>i  Snd  ourselves  thinking  at  two  nearly 
adjacent  moments  of  tliiugu  separated  by  tbe  whole  diam- 
eter of  space  and  time.  Not  till  we  carefully  recall  each 
step  of  our  cogitation  do  we  see  how  naturally  we  came  by 
Hodgson's  law  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  for 
instance,  after  looking  at  my  clock  just  now  (1H7!)),  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  a  recent  resolution  in  the  Heuate  about 
our  legal-tender  notes.  The  clock  called  up  the  image  of 
tbe  man  who  had  repaired  its  gong.  He  suggested  the 
jeweller's  shop  where  I  had  last  seen  him  ;  tbatshop,  some 
shirt-studs  which  I  had  bought  there ;  they,  the  value  of 
gold  and  its  recent  decline  ;  the  latter,  the  equal  value  of 
greenbacks,  and  this,  naturally,  the  question  of  how  long 
they  were  to  last,  and  of  the  Bayard  proposition.  Each  of 
these  images  offered  various  points  of  interest.  Those 
which  formed  the  turning-points  of  my  thought  are  easily 
assigned.  The  gong  was  momentarily  the  most  interestiug 
part  of  the  clock,  because,  from  having  begun  with  a  beau- 
tiful tone,  it  had  become  ilisoordant  and  aroused  disap- 
pointment. But  for  this  the  clock  might  have  suggested 
the  friend  who  gave  it  to  me,  or  any  one  of  a  tliousand  cir- 
camstanoes  connected  with  clocks.  The  jeweller's  shop 
sQggested  the  studs,  because  they  alone  of  all  its  contents 
were  tinged  with  the  egoistic  interest  of  possession.  This 
interest  in  the  studs,  their  value,  maile  me  single  out  the 
material  as  its  chief  source,  etc.,  to  the  end.  Every  reader 
who  will  arrest  himself  at  any  moment  and  say,  "  How 
came  I  to  be  thinking  of  just  this  ?"  will  be  sure  to  trace  a 
train  of  representations  linked  together  by  lines  of  conti- 
guity and  points  of  interest  inextricably  combined.  Tbia 
ifl  the  ordinary  process  of  the  association  of  ideas  as  it 
spontaneously  goes  on  in  average  minds.  We  may  oaU  U 
ORDMAJtY,  or  MIXED,  ABSOCUTION. 

Another  example  of  it  is  given  by  Hobbes  in  a  passage 
wbioh  has  been  quoteil  so  often  as  to  be  clasaical : 
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*'  In  a  disoouTse  of  our  present  civfl  war,  what  oonid  seMn  more  1^ 
pertinent  than  to  ask  (as  one  did)  what  was  the  yalne  of  a  Bonn 
penny?  Tet  the  coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough.  For  ths 
thought  of  the  war  introdaced  the  thought  of  the  delivering  op  ths 
King  to  his  enemies;  the  thought  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the 
delivering  up  of  Christ;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirtj 
pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  treason:  and  thence  easily  fdlowad 
that  malicious  question;  and  aU  this  in  a  moment  of  time;  for  thooi^ 
is  quick."* 

Can  we  determine,  now,  when  a  certain  portion  of  tbe 
going  thought  has,  by  dint  of  its  interest,  become  so  pre- 
potent as  to  make  its  own  exclusiye  associates  the  dominant 
features  of  the  coming  thought — can  we,  I  say,  determine 
which  of  its  own  associates  shall  be  evoked  ?  For  they  are 
many.    As  Hodgson  says : 

"The  interesting  parts  of  the  decaying  object  are  free  to  oomhoM 
again  with  any  objects  or  parts  of  objects  with  which  at  any  time  thej 
have  been  combined  before.  All  the  former  combinations  of  then 
parts  may  come  back  into  consciousness;  one  must;  but  which  will  I** 

Mr.  Hodgson  replies : 

"  There  can  be  but  one  answer :  that  which  has  been  most  habUuaO:§ 
combined  with  them  before.  This  new  object  begins  at  onoe  to  fonn 
itself  in  consciousness,  and  to  group  its  parts  round  the  part  stUl  re- 
maining from  the  former  object;  part  after  part  comes  out  and  arranges 
itself  in  its  old  position  ;  but  scarcely  has  the  process  b^^un,  when  the 
original  law  of  interest  begins  to  operate  on  this  new  formation,  seiaes 
on  the  interesting  parts  and  impresses  them  on  the  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  again  with  end- 
less variety.  I  venture  to  propose  this  as  a  complete  and  true  account 
of  the  whole  process  of  redintegration.^* 

In  restricting  the  discharge  from  the  interesting  item 
into  that  channel  which  is  simply  most  habitual  in  the  sense 
of  most  frequent,  Hodgson's  account  is  assuredly  imperfect 
An  image  by  no  means  always  reviyes  its  most  frequent 
associate,  although  frequency  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
potent  determinants  of  revivaL  If  I  abruptly  utter  the 
word  stvaUow^  the  reader,  if  by  habit  an  ornithologist,  will 
think  of  a  bird  ;  if  a  physiologist  or  a  medical  specialist  in 
throat  diseases,  he  will  think  of  deglutition.     If  I  say  datt^ 

*  Leviathan,  pt  i.  chap.  m..  inU, 
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he  will,  if  a  findi-mercliant  or  an  Arabian  trayeller,  think  of 
the  produce  of  the  palm  ;  if  an  habitual  student  of  history, 
figures  with  A.D.  or  B.a  before  them  will  rise  in  his  mind. 
If  I  say  bedf  bath,  morning,  his  own  daily  toilet  will  be  in- 
yincibly  suggested  by  the  combined  names  of  three  of  its 
habitual  associates.  But  frequent  lines  of  transition  are 
often  set  at  naught  The  sight  of  C.  (Wring's  'System  der 
kritischen  Philosophie  *  has  most  frequently  awakened  in 
me  thoughts  of  the  opinions  therein  propounded.  The 
idea  of  suicide  has  never  been  connected  with  the  volumes. 
But  a  moment  since,  as  my  eye  fell  upon  them,  suicide  was 
the  thought  that  flashed  into  my  mind.  Why  ?  Because 
but  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Leipzig  informing  me 
that  this  philosopher's  recent  death  by  drowning  was  an 
act  of  self-destruction.  Thoughts  tend,  then,  to  awaken 
their  most  recent  as  well  as  their  most  habitual  associates. 
This  is  a  matter  of  notorious  experience,  too  notorious,  in 
fact,  to  need  illustration.  If  we  have  seen  our  friend  this 
morning,  the  mention  of  his  name  now  recalls  the  circum- 
stances of  that  interview,  rather  than  any  more  remote 
detaUs  concerning  him.  If  Shakespeare's  plays  are  men- 
tioned, and  we  were  last  night  reading  '  Bichard  II.,'  ves- 
tiges of  that  play  rather  than  of  '  Hamlet '  or  '  Othello  * 
float  through  our  mind.  Excitement  of  peculiar  tracts,  or 
peculiar  modes  of  general  excitement  in  the  brain,  leave  a 
sort  of  tenderness  or  exalted  sensibility  behind  them  which 
takes  days  to  die  away.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  those  tracts  or 
those  modes  are  liable  to  have  their  activities  awakened  by 
causes  which  at  other  times  might  leave  them  in  repose. 
Hence,  recency  in  experience  is  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
revival  in  thought.* 

Vividneas  in  an  original  experience  may  also  have  the 
same  effect  as  habit  or  recency  in  bringing  about  likelihood 
of  revivaL  If  we  have  once  witnessed  an  execution,  any 
subsequent  conversation  or  reading  about  capital  punish- 
ment will  almost  certainly  suggest  images  of  that  particular 

*  I  refer  to  a  recency  of  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Gktlton  found  that  experi- 
ences frooi  boyhood  and  youth  were  more  likely  to  be  suggested  by  words 
■een  at  random  than  experiences  of  later  years.  See  his  highly  interesting 
acoonnt  of  experiments  in  his  Inquiries  into  Human  F&culty,  pp.  191-  9(ML 
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scene.  Tbas  it  is  that  eventB  liTed  throogh  onlv  cmcataiA  J 
in  youth,  may  come  in  after-years,  by  reason  of  their  excit- 
ing quality  or  emotional  intensity,  to  serve  88  types  oi 
instances  used  by  onr  mind  to  illostrate  any  and  eren 
occurring  topic  whose  interest  ia  most  remotely  pertment 
to  theirs.  If  a  man  in  his  boyhood  once  talked  with  Nftpo- 
leou,  any  mention  of  great  men  or  historical  events,  bAttW 
or  thrones,  or  the  whirligig  of  fortune,  or  islands  in  the 
ocean,  will  be  apt  to  draw  to  his  lips  tlie  incidents  of  th*l 
one  memorable  interview.  If  the  word  toolh  now  suddenly 
appears  on  the  page  before  the  reader's  eye,  there  are  fiftf 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  that,  if  he  gives  it  time  to  awakes 
any  image,  it  will  be  an  image  of  some  operation  of  den- 
tistry in  which  he  has  been  the  sufferer.  Daily  be  ku 
touched  his  teeth  and  masticnted  with  them ;  this  very 
morning  he  brushed  them,  chewed  his  breakfast  and  picked 
them ;  but  the  rarer  and  remoter  associations  arise  mon 
promptly  because  they  were  so  much  more  intenae.* 

A  fourth  factor  in  tracing  the  course  of  reprodactio>i  tt 
congruity  in  emotional  tone  between  the  reproduced  idea  and 
our  mood.  The  same  objects  do  uot  recall  the  same  ana> 
ciates  when  we  are  cheerful  as  when  we  are  melancboly. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  striking  than  our  utter  inability 
to  keep  up  trains  of  joyous  imagery  when  we  are  depressed 
in  spirits.  Storm,  darkness,  war,  images  of  disease,  poverty, 
and  perishing  afflict  unremittingly  the  imaginations  of  mel- 
ancholiacs.  And  those  of  sanguine  temperament,  when  their 
spirits  are  high,  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  permaneora 
to  evil  forebodings  or  to  gloomy  thonghts.  In  an  instant 
the  train  of  association  dances  off  to  flowers  and  snnshiBe, 
and  images  of  spring  and  hope.  The  records  of  Arctic  or 
African  travel  perused  in  one  mood  awaken  no  thoughts 
but  those  of  horror  at  the  malignity  of  Nature ;  read  at 
another  time  they  suggest  only  enthusiastic  reflectioDS  on 
the  indomitable  power  and  pluck  of  man.  Few  novels  bo 
overflow  with  joyous  animal  spirits  as  '  The  Three  Guards- 
men' of  Dumaa     Yet  it  may  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a 


i  Woble.  in  Vieruljich  f.  WiM.  PUL.  n.  t«. 
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reader  depressed  with  aea-sickiieBs  (a8  the  writer  can  per- 
eoually  testify)  a  most  dismal  and  woful  oousciuuaueeB  ol 
the  cruelty  and  carnage  of  which  heroes  like  Athos,  Por- 
thoH,and  Aramis  make  themselves  guilty. 

Ilabitjrecejicy,  vividness,  and  emotional  congruity  are,  then, 
all  reasons  why  one  re  pro  mentation  rather  than  amitlieg. 
"^ould  I>o  awaEoneirby^e~uitere8Ung  portion  ot  a  deparj- 
»og  thought.  We  may  say  with  truth  that  in  (he  majority 
of  nww*  the  comiti'S  n-jn-ejientiition  wlU  have  been  eilher 
htibitnal,  recent,  or  vivid,  and  toiU  be  cOTWfrmnts.  If  all 
these  qualities  unite  in  any  one  absent  associate,  we  may 
predict  almost  infallibly  that  that  associate  of  the  going 
thought  will  form  an  important  ingredient  in  the  coming 
thought  In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  succession 
of  representations  is  thus  redeemed  from  perfect  iudeter- 
minism  and  liniited  to  a  few  classes  whose  characteristic 
quality  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  our  past  experience,  it 
must  still  be  confesued  that  an  immense  number  of  terms 
in  the  linked  chain  of  our  represontatious  fall  outside  of  all 
assignable  rule.  To  tjike  the  instance  of  the  clock  given 
on  page  fiSfi.  Why  did  the  jeweller's  shop  suggest  the  shirt- 
atuds  rather  than  a  chain  which  I  had  bought  there  more 
recently,  which  had  cost  more,  and  whose  sentimental  as- 
BOciatioQS  were  much  more  interesting?  Both  chiiin  and 
Btuds  had  excited  brain-tracts  simultaneously  with  the  shop. 
The  only  reason  why  the  nerve-stream  from  the  shop-tract 
switched  off  into  the  stntl-tract  rather  than  into  the  chain* 
tract  must  be  that  the  stud-tract  happened  at  that  moment  to 
lie  more  open,  either  because  of  some  accidental  alteration  in 
its  nutrition  or  because  the  incipient  sul) -con scions  tensions 
of  the  brain  ns  a  whole  had  so  distributed  their  equilibrium 
that  it  was  more  unstable  here  than  in  the  chain-tract. 
Any  reader's  introspection  will  easily  furnish  similar  iu- 
stances.  It  thus  remains  true  that  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
in  those  forms  of  ordinary  mixed  associatiou  which  lie 
Dearest  to  impivrtial  redintegration,  which  associate  of  the 
interesting  item  shall  emerge  must  be  called  largely  a  ma^ 
ter  of  accident— accident,  that  ie,  for  our  intelligence.  No 
doubt  it  is  determined  by  cerebral  causes,  but  they  are  too 
aabUle  and  shifting  for  our  analysis. 
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ABaOCULTlON  BY  ftTMTTiAKTTY:, 

■ 

In  partial  or  mixed  association  we  have  all  along  sup- 
posed the  interesting  portion  of  the  disappearing  thought 
to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
plex to  constitute  by  itself  a  concrete  objed  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  relates,  for  instance,  that  after  tbiTilnwg  of 
Ben  Lomond  he  found  himself  thinking  of  the  Prussiin 
system  of  education,  and  discbyered  that  the  links  of  asso- 
ciation were  a  German  gentleman  whom  he  had  met  on  Ben 
Lomond,  Germany,  etc  The  interesting  part  of  Ben 
Lomond,  as  he  had  experienced  it^  the  part  operatiye  in 
determining  the  train  of  his  ideas  was  the  complex  image 
of  a  particular  man.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  that 
selective  agency  of  interested  attention,  which  may  thus 
convert  impartial  redintegration  into  partial  association — 
let  us  suppose  that  it  refines  itself  still  further  and  accen- 
tuates a  portion  of  the  passing  thought^  so  small  as  to  be 
no  longer  the  image  of  a  concrete  thing,  but  only  of  an 
abstract  quality  or  property.  Let  us  moreover  suppose 
that  the  part  thus  accentuated  persists  in  consciousness  (or, 
in  cerebral  terms,  has  its  brain-process  continue)  after  the 
other  portions  of  the  thought  have  faded.  This  small  sur- 
viving portion  toiU  then  surround  its^  with  its  own  ossodakB 
after  the  fashion  we  have  already  seen,  and  the  relation 
between  the  new  thought's  object  and  the  object  of  the 
faded  thought  will  be  a  rdation  of  similarity.  The  pair  of 
thoughts  will  form  an  instance  of  what  is  called  *  Assodo" 
tion  by  Similarity.'  * 

The  similars  which  are  here  associated,  or  of  which  the 
first  is  followed  by  the  second  in  the  mind,  are  seen  to  be 
compounds.     Experience   proves    that  this  is  always  the 

*  I  retain  the  title  of  association  by  similarity  in  order  not  to  depart 
from  common  usage.  The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that  my  nomen- 
clature is  not  based  on  the  same  principle  throughout  Impartial  redinte- 
gration connotes  neural  processes ;  similarity  is  an  objective  relation  per* 
ceived  by  the  mind  ;  ordinary  or  mixed  association  is  a  merely  denotative 
word.  Total  recall,  partial  recall,  and/oeoZtaetf  recall,  of  associates,  would  be 
better  terms.  But  as  the  denotation  of  the  latter  word  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  association  by  similarity,  I  think  it  better  to  sacrifice  profMiety 
to  popularity,  and  to  keep  the  latter  well-worn  phrase. 
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ease.  There  is  no  terukncy  on  the  part  ^bdcflb  *  tdseu/  cUtri- 
(nUea^  or  qvalUiea  to  remind  ua  of  their  like.  The  thought  of 
one  shade  of  blue  does  not  remind  us  of  that  of  another 
shade  of  blue,  etc,  unless  indeed  we  have  in  mind  some 
general  purpose  like  naming  the  tint,  when  we  should 
naturally  think  of  other  blues  of  the  scale,  through  '  mixed 
assooiation*  of  purpose,  names,  and  tints,  together.  But 
there  is  no  elementary  tendency  of  pure  qualities  to  awaken 
their  similars  in  the  mind. 

We  saw  in  the  chapter  on  Discrimination  that  two  com- 
pound things  are  similar  when  some  one  quality  or  group 
of  qualities  is  shared  alike  by  both,  although  as  regards 
their  other  qualities  they  may  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  moon  is  similar  to  a  gas-jet,  it  is  also  similar  to  a  foot- 
ball ;  but  a  gas-jet  and  a  foot-ball  are  not  similar  to  each 
other.  When  we  affirm  the  similarity  of  two  compound 
things,  we  should  always  say  in  what  reaped  it  obtmns. 
Moon  and  gas-jet  are  similar  in  respect  of  luminosity, 
and  nothing  else;  moon  and  foot-ball  in  respect  of  ro- 
tundity, and  nothing  else.  Foot-ball  and  gas-jet  are 
in  no  respect  similar — that  is,  they  possess  no  common 
point,  no  identical  attribute.  Similarity,  in  compounds,  is 
partial  identity.  When  the  same  attribute  appears  in  two 
phenomena,  though  it  be  their  only  common  property,  the 
two  phenomena  are  similar  in  so  far  forth.  To  return  now 
to  our  associated  representations.  If  the  thought  of  the 
moon  is  succeeded  by  the  thought  of  a  foot-ball,  and  that 
by  the  thought  of  one  of  Mr.  X*8  railroads,  it  is  because 
the  attribute  rotundity  in  the  moon  broke  away  from  all  the 
rest  and  surrounded  itself  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  com- 
panions— elasticity,  leathery  integument,  swift  mobility  in 
obedience  to  human  caprice,  etc. ;  and  because  the  last- 
named  attribute  in  the  foot-ball  in  turn  broke  away  from  its 
companions,  and,  itself  persisting,  surrounded  itself  with 
•nob  new  attributes  as  make  up  the  notions  of  a  *  railroad 
king,*  of  a  rising  and  falling  stock-market,  and  the  like. 

The  gradual  passage  from  impartial  redintegration  to 
similar  association  through  what  we  haye  called  ordinary 
mixed  association  may  be  symbolized  by  diagrams.  Fig. 
41  is  impartial  redintegration.  Fig.  42  is  mixed,  and  Fig.  43 
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Bimilar  uflodation.    A  in  each  is  the  passiii^  B  the  ooaiig 
thought.    In  'impartial,'  all  parts  of  A  are  equally  opsn- 


tive  in  calling  up  B.  In  '  mixed,'  most  parts  of  A  are  inart 
The  part  M  alone  breaks  oat  and  awakens  B.  In  '  similar,' 
the  focaliced  part  M  is  maoh  smaller  than  in  the  prenow 


case,  and  after  awakening  its  new  set  of  associates,  instead 
of  fading  out  itself,  it  contioneB  persisteDtly  active  along 
with  them,  forming  an  identical  part  in  the  two  ideas,  anc' 
making  these,  pro  tanto,  resemble  each  other. 


Whj  a  single  portion  of  the  passing  thooght  should 
break  ont  from  its  concert  with  the  rest  and  act,  as  we  say, 
on  its  own  hook,  why  the  other  parts  shonld  become  inert, 
are  mysteries  which  we  can  ascertain  but  not  explain.  Pos- 
sibly a  minnter  insight  into  the  laws  of  neural  action  will 
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some  day  clear  the  matter  up ;  possibly  neural  laws  will 
not  suffice,  and  we  shall  need  to  invoke  a  dynamic  reaction 
of  the  form  of  consciousness  upon  its  content  But  into 
this  we  cannot  enter  now. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  see  that  the  d^fferenot  hdween  the 
three  kinds  of  aaaociation  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  deference  in 
the  amount  cf  that  portion  of  the  nerve4ract  supporting  thk 
going  thought  which  is  operative  in  catting  up  the  thought  which  \ 
comes.  But  the  modus  operandi  of  this  active  part  is  the 
same,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small.  The  items  constituting 
the  coming  object  waken  in  every  instance  because  theii 
nerve-tracts  once  were  excited  continuously  with  those  ot 
the  going  object  or  its  operative  pari  This  ultimate  physio- 
logical law  of  habit  among  the  neural  elements  is  what  runs 
the  train.  The  direction  of  its  course  and  the  form  of  its 
transitions^  whether  redintegrative,  associative,  or  similar, 
are  due  to  unknown  regulative  or  determinative  conditions 
which  accomplish  their  effect  by  opening  this  switch  and 
closing  that,  setting  the  engine  sometimes  at  half-speed, 
and  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars. 

This  last  figure  of  speech,  into  which  I  have  glided  un- 
wittingly, affords  itself  an  excellent  instance  of  association 
by  similarity.  I  was  thinking  of  the  deflections  of  the 
course  of  ideas.  Now,  from  Hobbes's  time  downward, 
English  writers  have  been  fond  of  speaking  of  the  train  of 
our  representations.  This  word  happened  to  stand  out  in 
the  midst  of  my  complex  thought  with  peculiarly  sharp 
accentuation,  and  to  surround  itself  with  numerous  details 
of  railroad  imagery.  Only  such  details  became  clear,  how- 
ever, as  had  their  nerve-tracts  besieged  by  a  double  set  of 
influences — those  from  train  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  from 
the  movement  of  thought  en  the  other.  It  may  possibly  be 
that  the  prepotency  of  the  suggestions  of  the  word  train  at 
this  moment  were  due  to  the  recent  excitation  of  the  rail- 
road brain-tract  by  the  instance  chosen  a  few  pages  back  of 
%  railroad  king  playing  foot-ball  with  the  stock-markei 

It  is  apparent  from  such  an  example  how  inextricably 
complex  are  all  the  contributory  factors  whose  resultant  is 
the  line  of  our  reverie.    It  would  be  folly  in  most  cases  to 
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attempt  to  trace  them  out.    From  an  instanoe  like  the  aboTe, 
where  the  pivot  of  the  Similar  Association  was  formed  by 
a  definite  concrete  word,  train^  to  those  where  it  is  so  sabtQe 
as  utterly  to  elude  our  analysis,  the  passage  is  unbroken. 
We  can  form  a  series  of  examples.    When  Mr.  Bagehot  says 
that  the  mind  of  the  savage,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  tattooed  all  over  with  monstrous  saperstitiouBy 
the  case  is  very  like  the  one  we  have  just  been  consideriDf^ 
When  Sir  James  Stephen  compares  our  belief  in  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  the  congruity  of  the  future  with  the  past^ 
to  a  man  rowing  one  way  and  looking  another,  and  steering 
his  boat  by  keeping  her  stem  in  a  line  with  an  object  behind 
him,  the  operative  link  becomes  harder  to  dissect  out    It 
is  subtier  still  in  Dr.  Holmes's  phrase,  that  stories  in  paas- 
ing  from  mouth  to  mouth  make  a  great  deal  of  lee-way  in 
proportion  to  their  headway ;  or  in  Mr.  Lowell's  descrip- 
tion of  German  sentences,  that  they  have  a  way  of  yawing 
and  going  stem-foremost  and  not  minding  the  helm  for  ser- 
eral  minutes  after  it  has  been  put  down.    And  finally,  it  is 
a  real  puzzle  when  the  color  pale-blue  is  said  to  have  femi- 
nine and  blood-red  masculine  affinities.    And  if  I  hear  a 
friend  describe  a  certain  family  as  having  hUMing-paptr 
voices,  the  image,  though  immediately  felt  to  be  appo- 
site, baffles  the  utmost  powers  of  analysis.     The  higher 
poets  all  use  abrupt  epithets,  which  are  alike  intimate  and 
remote,  and,  as  Emerson  says,  sweetiy  torment  us  with  in- 
vitations to  their  inaccessible  homes. 

In  these  latter  instances  we  must  suppose  that  there  is 
an  identical  portion  in  the  similar  objects,  and  that  its  brain- 
tract  is  energetically  operative,  without,  however,  being  suffi- 
ciently isolable  in  its  activity  as  to  stand  out  per  «e,  and  form 
the  condition  of  a  distinctiy  discriminated  'abstract  idea.* 
We  cannot  even  by  careful  search  see  the  bridge  over  which 
we  passed  from  the  heart  of  one  representation  to  that  of 
the  next.  In  some  brains,  however,  this  mode  of  transition 
is  extremely  common.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  physiological  discoveries  could  we  assign  the  me- 
chanical or  chemical  difference  which  makes  the  thoughts 
of  one  brain  cling  close  to  impartial  redintegration,  while 
those  of  another  shoot  about  in  all  the  lawless  revelry  of 
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flimilarity.  Why,  in  these  latter  braind,  action  should  tend 
to  focalize  itself  in  small  spots,  while  in  the  others  it  fills 
patiently  its  broad  bed,  it  seems  impossible  to  guess. 
Whatever  the  difference  may  be,  it  is  what  separates  the 
man  of  genius  from  the  prosaic  creature  of  habit  and  rou- 
tine thinking.  In  Chapter  XX  TT  we  shall  need  to  recur 
again  to  this  point 

ABBOOIATION  IK  VOLUNTABT  THOUGHT. 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  process  of  suggestion  of 
one  object  by  another  to  be  spontaneous.  The  train  of 
imagery  wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will,  now  trudging  in  sober 
grooves  of  habit,  now  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  darting 
across  the  whole  field  of  time  and  space.  This  is  revery, 
or  musing ;  but  great  segments  of  the  flux  of  our  ideas 
consist  of  something  very  different  from  this.  They  are 
guided  by  a  distinct  purpose  or  conscious  interest  As 
the  Germans  say,  we  ncuihdenken^  or  think  towards  a  certain 
end.  It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  what  modification  is 
made  in  the  trains  of  our  imagery  by  the  having  of  an  end 
in  view.     The  course  of  our  ideas  is  then  called  vcluniary. 

Physiologically  considered,  we  must  suppose  that  a 
purpose  means  the  persistent  activity  of  certain  rather 
definite  brain-processes  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
thought  Our  most  usual  cogitations  are  not  pure  reveries, 
absolute  driftings,  but  revolve  about  some  central  interest 
or  topic  to  which  most  of  the  images  are  relevant,  and  to- 
wards  which  we  return  promptly  after  occasional  digres- 
aions.  This  interest  is  subserved  by  the  persistently  active 
brain-tracts  we  have  supposed.  In  the  mixed  associations 
which  we  have  hitherto  studied,  the  parts  of  each  object 
which  form  the  pivots  on  which  our  thoughts  successively 
turn  have  their  interest  largely  determined  by  their  con- 
nection with  some  general  interest  which  for  the  time  has 
seized  upon  the  mind.  If  we  call  Z  the  brain-tract  of  gen- 
eral interest,  then,  if  the  object  abc  turns  up,  and  6  has 
more  associations  with  Z  than  have  either  a  or  c,  6  will  be- 
come the  object's  interesting,  pivotal  portion,  and  will  call  up 
its  own  associates  exclusively.  For  the  energy  of  6's  brain- 
traot  will  be  augmented  by  Z*s  activity, — an  activity  wlncli. 
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from  lack  of  previous  connection  between  Z  and  a  ori 
does  not  inflnence  a  or  c.     If,  for  instance,  I  tbink  of  Pi 
whilst  I  am  hungry,  I  shall  not  improbably  find  tbat 
restaurants  have  become  the  pivot  of  my  thought,  etc, 

But  in  the  theoretic  as  well  as  in  the  practical  life  then 
are  interests  of  a  more  acute  sort,  taking  the  form  of  defi- 
nite imi^^es  of  some  achievement,  be  it  action  or  acquisition, 
which  we  desire  to  effect.     The  train  of  ideas  arisiiig  under 
the  influence  of  such  an  interest  constitutes  usually  the 
thought  of  the  meana  by  which  the  end  shall  be  attained. 
If  the  end  by  its  simple  presence  does  not  instantaneoui 
suggest  the  means,  the  search  for  the  latter  becomes  . 
tellectual  probtefn.     The  solutiou  of  problems  is  the 
characteristic   and   peculiar   sort    of    voluntary    thinkio^ 
Where  the  end  thought  of  is  some  outward  deed  or  g&i&i 
the  solution  is  largely  composed  of  the  actual  motor  pro- 
cesses, walking,  speaking,  writing,  etc.,  which  lead  up  to  ' 
Where  the  end  is  in  the  flrst  instance  only  ideal,  as  in  laj 
ing  out  a  place  of  operations,  the  steps  are  purely  imi 
nary.     In  both  of  these  cases  the   discovery  of  the  mei 
may  form  a  new  sort  of  end,  of  an  entirely  peculiar  natu] 
an  end,  namely,  which  we  intensely  desire  before  we  ha' 
attained  it,  but  of  the  nature  of  which,  even  whilst 
strongly  craving  it,  we  have  no  distinct  imagination  wl 
ever.     Such  an  end  is  a  problem. 

The  same  state  of  things  occurs  whenever  we  seek 
recall   something   forgotten,  or  to  state   the  reason  for 
judgment   which  we   have   made   intuitively.     The  desii 
strains  and  presses  in  a  direction  which  it  feels  to  be  right 
but  towards  a  point  which  it  is  unable   to  see.     In  short, 
the  absence  of  an  Hem  is  a  determinant  of  our  represent*- 
tions  quite  as  positive  as  its  presence   can  ever  be.     Tlutj 
gap  becomes  no  mere  void,  but  what  is  called  an  ach 
void.     If  we  try  to  explain  in  terms  of  brain-actiou 
thought  which  oaly  potentially  exists  can  yet  be  effecti 
we  seem  driven  to  believe  that  the  brain-tract  thereof 
actually  be   excited,  but  only  in  a  minimal  and  su1 
eciouH  way.     Try,  for  instance,  to  symbolize  what  goes 
in  a  man  who  in  racking  his  brains  to  remember  &  thoagl 
vhich  occurred  to  him  last  week.     The  associates  of  tl 
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ihonght  are  there,  mauy  of  tliem  nt  least,  but  thej  refnea 
to  awaken  the  thought  itu^U.  We  ounuot  suppose  that  they 
do  not  irradiate  at  all  into  its  brain-tract,  because  hia  mind 
qoivers  on  the  very  edge  of  ita  recovery.  Its  actual  rhythm 
Bounds  in  his  ears;  the  words  seem  on  the  immiiient  point 
of  following,  but  fail.  What  it  is  that  blocks  the  discbarge 
and  keeps  the  brain-eicitemeut  here  from  passing  beyond 
the  nascent  into  the  vivid  state  cannot  be  gueased.  But  we 
see  in  the  philosophy  of  desire  and  pleasure,  that  such  nas- 
cent excitemeuts,  spontaneously  tending  to  a  crescendo, 
bat  inhibited  or  checked  by  other  causes,  may  become 
potent  mental  stimuli  and  determinants  of  desire.  All 
questioning,  wonder,  emotion  of  curiosity,  must  be  referred 
to  cerebral  causes  of  some  such  form  as  tliis.  The  great 
difference  between  the  effort  to  recall  things  forgotten  and 
the  search  after  the  meaus  to  a  given  end,  is  that  the  latter 
have  not,  whilst  the  former  have,  already  formed  a  part  of 
our  experience.  If  we  first  study  (Ac  mode  of'  recaUing  a 
thing  /ofgoHen,  we  can  take  up  with  better  uuderstanding 
the  voluntary  quest  of  the  unknown. 

The  forgotten  thing  is  felt  by  us  as  a  gap  in  the  midst  of 
oertain  other  things.  If  it  is  a  thought,  we  possess  a  dim 
idea  of  where  we  were  and  what  we  were  about  when  it  oc- 
curred to  us.  We  recollect  the  general  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  But  all  these  details  refuse  to  shoot  together  into 
a  solid  whole,  for  the  lack  of  the  vivid  traits  of  this  missing 
thought,  the  relation  whereof  '.o  each  detail  forms  now  the 
main  interest  of  the  latter.  We  keep  running  over  the  de- 
tails in  our  mind,  dissatisfied,  craving  something  more. 
From  each  detail  there  radiate  lines  of  association  forming 
so  many  tentative  guesses.  Many  of  these  are  immediately 
seen  to  be  irrelevant,  are  therefore  void  of  interest,  and 
lapse  immediately  from  consciousness.  Others  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  details  present,  and  with  the  missing 
thought  as  well.  When  these  surge  up,  we  have  a  peculiar 
feeling  that  we  are  'warm,'  as  the  children  say  when  they 
play  hide  and  seek  ;  and  such  associates  as  these  we  clutch 
at  and  keep  before  the  attention.  Thus  we  recollect  suc- 
cessively that  when  we  had  the  thought  iu  question  wa 
were  at  the  dinner-table ;  then  that  our  friend  J.  D.  wai 
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ibeie ;  then  that  the  sabject  talked  about  was  so  and  bo  ; 
finally,  that  the  thought  came  d  propoa  of  a  certain  anecdote, 
and  then  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  a  French  qnota- 
tion.  Now  all  these  added  associations  ariae  iiidefeiiiai&i 
^  the  iviU,  by  the  spontaneous  process  we  know  bo  welL  ^ 
that  the  vnd  doea  is  to  emfhaaue  and  linger  ooer  thoae  tdUdb 
aeem  pertinent,  and  ignore  the  rest.  Through  this  hovering  of 
the  attention  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  desired  object,  the 
aconmulatton  of  associates  becomes  so  great  that  the  com- 
bined tensions  of  their  ueoral  processes  break  through  tiie 
bar,  and  the  nenrons  wave  poars  into  the  tract  \7^Mch  has 
so  long  been  awaiting  its  advent  And  as  the  expectant^ 
Bub-oonscioQS  itching  there,  bursts  into  the  fnbiesa  of  vivid 
feeling,  the  mind  finds  an  inexpressible  reliel 

The  whole  process  can  be  rudely  symbolized  in  a  dia- 
gram. Gall  the  forgotten  thing  Z,  the  first  facts  with  which 
we  felt  it  was  related,  a,  b,  and  c,  and  the  details  finally 
operative  in  calling  it  up,  I,  m,  and  n.  Each  circle  will 
then  stand  for  the  brain-process  underlying  the  thought  of 
the  object  denoted  by  the  letter  contained  within  it.  The 
activity  in  Z  will  at  first  be  a  mere  tension ;  but  as  the  ao- 
tivitioB  in  a,  i^  and  c  little  by  little  irradiate  into  ^  m,  and  n, 


and  as  aU  these  processes  are  somehow  connected  with  Z, 
their  combined  irradiations  upon  Z,  represented  by  the  cen- 
tripetal arrows,  succeed  in  helping  the  tension  there  to 
overcome  the  resistance,  and  in  rousing  Z  also  to  foil  ac- 
tivity. 
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The  tension  present  from  the  first  in  Z,  even  though  it 
keep  below  the  threshold  of  discharge^  is  probably  to  some 
degree  co-operative  with  a,  6,  o  in  determining  that  l^m^n 
shall  awake.  Without  Z*s  tension  there  might  be  a  slower 
aconmulation  of  objects  connected  with  it.  But,  as  aforesaid, 
the  objects  come  before  us  through  the  brain*s  OMm  laws, 
and  the  Ego  of  the  thinker  can  only  remain  on  hand,  as  it 
were,  to  recognize  their  relatiye  values  and  brood  over 
some  of  them,  whilst  others  are  let  drop.  As  when  we  have 
lost  a  material  object  we  cannot  recover  it  by  a  direct  ef- 
fort, but  only  through  moving  about  such  neighborhoods 
wherein  it  is  likely  to  lie,  and  trusting  that  it  will  then 
strike  our  eye  ;  so  here,  by  not  letting  our  attention  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  what  we  seek,  we  trust  that  it  will  end 
by  speaking  to  us  of  its  own  accord.* 

Turn  now  to  the  case  of  finding  the  unknown  means  to 
a  distincdy  conoeived  end.  The  end  here  stands  in  the 
place  of  o^  6,  c,  in  the  diagram.  It  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  irradiations  of  suggestion ;  and  here,  as  in  that  case, 
what  the  voluntary  attention  does  is  only  to  dismiss  some 
of  the  suggestions  as  irrelevant,  and  hold  fast  to  others 
which  are  felt  to  be  more  pertinent— let  these  be  symbolized 
by  If  m,  n.  These  latter  at  last  accumulate  sufficiently  to 
discharge  all  together  into  Z,  the  excitement  of  which  pro- 
cess is,  in  the  mental  sphere,  equivalent  to  the  solution  of 
our  problem.  The  only  difference  between  this  case  and 
the  last,  is  that  in  this  one  there  need  be  no  original  sub- 
excitement  in  Z,  co-operating  from  the  very  first    When 


*  No  one  has  described  this  process  better  than  Hobbes :  "  Sometime! 
a  man  seeks  what  he  hath  lost;  and  from  that  place  and  time 'wherein 
he  misses  it,  his  mind  runs  back  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time  to 
And  where  and  when  he  had  it;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  some  certain  and 
limited  time  and  place,  in  which  to  begin  a  method  of  seeking.  Again, 
from  thence  his  thoughts  run  over  the  same  places  and  times  to  find  what 
action  or  other  occasion  might  make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  Btmmn- 
trance,  or  calling  to  mind.  Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate, 
within  the  compass  whereof  he  is  to  seek  ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  asone  would  sweep  a  room  to  find 
a  Jewel,  or  as  a  spaniel  ranges  the  field  till  he  find  a  scent,  or  as  a  man 
•hould  run  over  the  alphabet  to  start  a  rhyme."    (Leviathan.  165,  p.  10.) 
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we  seek  a  foi^tteo  same,  we  must  snppoae  the  namrf 
centre  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  teaaion  from  the  very  c 
set,  because  of  that  peculiar  feeling  of  recognition  which  i 
get  at  the  moment  of  recalL  The  plenitude  of  the  thoo)^' 
8eem«  here  bat  a  maximam  degree  of  something  which  a 
mind  divined  in  advance.  It  instantaneously  fills  a  s 
completely  moulded  to  its  shape ;  and  it  seems  most  natn 
to  ascribe  the  identity  of  quality  in  our  feeling  of  the  gaping 
socket  and  our  feeling  of  what  comes  to  fill  it,  to  the 
sameness  of  a  nerve-tract  excited  In  different  degrees.  In 
the  solving  of  a  problem,  on  the  contrary,  the  recognitioa 
that  we  have  found  the  means  is  much  less  immediate. 
Here,  what  we  are  aware  of  in  advance  seems  to  be  its 
relations  with  the  items  we  already  know.  It  must  bear  a 
causal  relatiou,  or  it  must  be  an  efiect,  or  it  mast  contain 
an  attribute  common  to  two  items,  or  it  must  be  a  unifonn 
concomitant,  or  what  not  We  know,  io  short,  a  lot  aboti 
it,  whilst  as  yet  we  have  no  knowledge  of  acqvaivtance  with 
it  (see  p.  221),  or  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  language,  "we  knov 
what  we  want  to  find  beforehand,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  i 
second  intention,  and  do  not  know  it,  in  another  sense,  J 
its  first  intention."  *  Oar  intuition  that  one  of  the  ii 
which  turn  up  is,  at  last,  our  quasttum,  is  due  to  our  r 
nition  that  its  relations  are  identical  with  those  we  hai 
in  mind,  and  this  may  be  a  rather  slow  act  of  jud^menl 
In  fact,  every  one  knows  that  an  object  may  be  for  son 
time  present  to  his  mind  before  its  relations  to  other  mat 
ters  are  perceived.     To  quote  Hodgson  again : 

"  The  mode  of  operation  is  commoD  to  voluntary  memoTT  i 
reason.  .  .  .  But  reasoning  adds  to  memory  the  function  of  compari 
or  judging  the  iinagea  which  arise.  .  .  .  Memory  aims  nt  filling  the  { 
with  an  image  which  has  at  some  particular  time  filled  it  before,  r 
soning  vrith  one  which  bears  certain  time-  and  apace-relations  to  I 
images  before  and  after" — 

or,  to  use  perhaps  clearer  language,  one  which  stands  i 
determinate  logical  relations  to  those  data  round  about  tl 
gap  which  filled  oar  mind  at  the  stari  This  feeling  of  tl 
blank  form  of  relationship  before  we  get  the  material  qnalit] 
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of  the  thing  related  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  read 
Chapter  IX. 

From  the  guessing  of  newspaper  enigmas  to  the  plot* 
ting  of  the  policy  of  an  empire  there  is  no  other  procesb 
than  this.  We  trust  to  the  laws  of  cerebral  nature  to  pre- 
sent us  spontaneously  with  the  appropriate  idea : 

**  Our  only  oommand  over  it  is  by  the  effort  we  make  to  keep  the 
painful  unfilled  gap  in  oonBoiousnem.*  .  .  .  Two  ciroumstances  are 
important  to  notice:  the  first  is,  that  volition  has  no  power  of  calling 
up  images,  but  only  of  rejecting  and  selecting  from  those  offered  by 
qwntaneous  redintegration,  t  But  the  rapidity  with  which  this  seleo- 
lion  la  made,  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the  ways  in  which  spontaneous 
redintegration  runs,  gives  the  process  of  reasoning  the  appearance  of 
evoking  images  that  are  foreseen  to  be  conformable  to  the  purpose. 
There  is  no  seeing  them  before  they  are  offered;  there  is  no  summoning 
them  before  they  are  seen.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that  every  kind 
of  reasoning  is  nothing,  in  its  simplest  form,  but  attention.*'! 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  analysis  of  the  different  classes  of  mental  pursuit 
In  a  scientific  research  we  get  perhaps  as  rich  an  example 
as  can  be  found.  The  inquirer  starts  with  a  fact  of  which 
he  seeks  the  reason,  or  with  an  hypothesis  of  which  he 
seeks  the  proof.  In  either  case  he  keeps  turning  the 
matter  incessantly  in  his  mind  until,  by  the  arousal  of  asso- 
ciate upon  associate,  some  habitual,  some  similar,  one  arises 
which  he  recognizes  to  suit  his  need.  This,  however,  may 
take  years.  No  rules  can  be  given  by  which  the  investi- 
gator may  proceed  straight  to  his  result;  but  both  here 
and  in  the  case  of  reminiscence  the  accumulation  of  helps 
in  the  way  of  associations  may  advance  more  rapidly  by 
the  use  of  certain  routine  methods.  In  striving  to  recall  a 
thought,  for  example,  we  may  of  set  purpose  run  through 
the  successive  classes  of  circumstance  with  which  it  may 

•  iMd  p.  804. 

t  All  asBodaiion  la  called  redhitegratton  by  Hodgson. 

X  Itid.  p.  400.  Compare  Bain.  Emotions  and  Will.  p.  877.  "The  oat 
foings  of  the  mind  are  necenarily  random;  the  end  alone  is  the  thing  thai 
b  clear  to  the  view,  and  with  that  there  ia  a  ^perception  of  the  fltneii  off 
avery  paadng  luggettion.  The  volitional  energy  keepe  up  the  attention  on 
the  active  search;  and  the  moment  that  anything  in  point  rises  before 
the  mind,  it  springs  upon  that  like  a  wild  beast  upon  its  prey." 
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possibly  haye  been  connected,  trusting  that  when  the  rig^ 
member  of  the  class  has  turned  up  it  will  help  the  thovghf  f 
reyivaL    Thus  we  may  run  through  all  the  plaoea  in  which 
we  may  have  had  it    We  may  run  through  the  penom 
whom  we  remember  to  have  conversed  with,  or  we  may  call 
up  successiyely  all  the  hooka  we  have  lately  been  reading. 
If  we  are  trying  to  remember  a  person  we  may  run  through 
a  list  of  streets  or  of  professions.    Some  item  out  of  the 
lists  thus  methodically  gone  over  will  very  likely  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  fact  we  are  in  need  of,  and  may  suggest  it 
or  help  to  do  so.    And  yet  the  item  might  never  have  arisen 
without  such  systematic  procedure.    In  scientific  research 
this  accumulation  of  associates  has  been  methodized  by 
Mill  under   the  title  of  'The  Four  Methods  of  Experi- 
mental Inquiry.'    By  the  '  method  of  agreement^*  by  that 
of  'difference/  by  those  of  'residues'  and  'concomitant 
variations '  (which  cannot  here  be  more  nearly  defined),  we 
make  certain  lists  of  cases ;  and  by  ruminating  these  lists 
in  our  minds  the  cause  we  seek  will  be  more  likely  to 
emerge.    But  the  final  stroke  of  discovery  is  only  prepared, 
not  effected,  by  them.    The  brain-tracts  must,  of  their  own 
accord,  shoot  the  right  way  at  last,  or  we  shall  still  grope 
in  darkness.     That  in  some  brains  the  tracts  do  shoot  the 
right  way  much  oftener  than  in  others,  and  that  we  cannot 
tell  why, — these  are  ultimate  facts  to  which  we  must  never 
close  our  eyes.    Even  in  forming  our  lists  of  instances 
according  to  Mill's  methods,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
spontaneous  workings  of  Similarity  in  our  brain.     How 
are  a  number  of  facts,  resembling  the  one  whose  cause  we 
seek,  to  be  brought  together  in  a  list  unless  the  one  will 
rapidly  suggest  the  other  through  association  by  similarity? 

RTMTTiAKITY  NO  KLEICENTABY  LAW. 

Such  is  the  analysis  I  propose,  first  of  the  three  main 
types  of  spontaneous  association,  and  then  of  voluntary 
association.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  dhjedt  called  vp 
may  bear  any  logical  relation  whatever  to  the  one  which  svg^ 
gested  it.  The  law  requires  only  that  one  condition  should 
be  fulfilled.  The  fading  object  must  be  due  to  a  brain- 
process  some  of  whose  elements  awaken  through  habit 
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Bome  of  the  elements  of  the  brain-prooess  of  the  ob* 
jeot  which  comes  to  view.  This  awakening  is  the  opera- 
tive machinery,  the  causal  agency,  throughout,  quite  as 
much  so  in  the  kind  of  association  I  have  called  by  the 
name  of  Similarity,  as  in  any  other  sort.  The  similarity 
between  the  objects,  or  between  the  thoughts  (if  similarity 
there  be  between  these  latter),  has  no  causal  agency  in 
carrying  us  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  but  a  result — the 
effect  of  the  usual  causal  agent  when  this  happens  to  work 
in  a  certain  particular  and  assignable  way.  But  ordinary 
writers  talk  as  if  the  similarity  of  the  objects  were  itiself  an 
agent,  co-ordinate  with  habit,  and  independent  of  it,  and 
like  it  able  to  push  objects  before  the  mind.  This  is  quite 
unintelligible.  The  similarity  of  two  things  does  not  exist 
till  both  things  are  there — it  is  meaningless  to  talk  of  it  as 
an  age/nt  of  production  of  anything,  whether  in  the  physical 
or  the  psychical  realms.*  It  is  a  relation  which  the  mind 
perceives  after  the  fact,  just  as  it  may  perceive  the  relations 
of  superiority,  of  distance,  of  causality,  of  container  and 
content,  of  substance  and  accident,  or  of  contrast,  between 
an  object  and  some  second  object  which  the  associative 
machinery  calls  up.f 

There  are,  nevertheless,  able  writers  who  not  only  insist 
on  preserving  association  by  similarity  as  a  distinct  ele- 
mentary law,  but  who  make  it  the  most  elementary  law, 
and  seek  to  derive  contiguous  association  from  it  Their 
reasoning  is  as  follows :  When  the  present  impression  A 

*  Compare  what  is  said  of  the  principle  of  Similarity  by  F.  H.  Bradley, 
PriDciples  of  Logic,  pp.  294  ff.;  £.  Rabier,  Psychologies  187  ff. 
Paulhan.  Critique  Philosophique.  2me  S6rie,  i.  458;  Rabier.  Odd.  460 
PIlloQ,  iMI.  n.  65;  B.  P.  Bowne,  Introduction  to  Psych.  Theory,  09 
Ward,  Encyclop.  Britt.  art.  Psychology,  p.  60;  Wahle,  Vierteljahrach.  f. 
wist.  Philos.  IX.  426-481. 

f  Dr.  McCosh  is  accordingly  only  logical  when  he  sinks  similarity  in 
what  he  calls  the  '*  Law  qf  Correlation,  according  to  which,  when  we  haTe 
dIscoTered  a  relation  between  thinge,  the  idea  of  one  tends  to  bring  up  the 
others'*  (Psychology,  the  Cognitive  Powers,  p.  180).  The  relations  men* 
tionod  by  this  author  are  Identity,  Whole  and  Parts,  Resemblance,  Space, 
Time,  Quantity,  Active  Property,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  If  perceived 
relations  among  objects  are  to  be  treated  as  grounds  for  their  appearance 
before  the  mind,  similarity  has  of  course  no  right  to  an  exclusive,  or  even 
to  a  predominant,  place. 
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awakens  tlie  idea  h  of  its  past  contigaous  associate  B,  hoi 
cau  tills  occur  except  through  first  reviving  kd  image  a  a 
its  own  past  occurrence.  This  is  the  term  directly  < 
Docted  with  h ;  so  that  the  process  instead  of  being  siinpl 
A — 6  is  A — a — h.  Now  A  and  a  are  similars ;  therefore  no 
association  bj  contiguity  can  occur  except  through  a  preri* 
ous  association  bj  similarity.  The  most  importtuit  suppo- 
Bitioo  here  made  is  that  every  impression  on  entering  tht' 
mind  must  needs  awaken  an  image  of  its  past  self,  in  tha 
light  of  which  it  is '  apperceived '  or  understood,  and  throng 
the  intermediation  of  which  it  enters  into  relation  with  the 
mind's  other  objects.  This  assumption  is  almost  nniver- 
sally  made  ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  find  any  good  reason  for  it 
It  first  came  before  us  when  we  were  reviewing  the  facts  ci 
aphasia  and  mental  blindness  (see  p.  50  fi'.).  But  we  then 
saw  no  need  of  optical  and  auditory  images  to  interpret  opti- 
cal and  auditory  sensations  by.  On  the  contrary,  we  ^reed 
that  auditory  sensations  were  understood  by  us  only  so  far 
as  they  awakened  non-amUtory  images,  and  optical  sensa- 
tions only  so  far  as  they  awakened  non-optical  images.  In 
the  chapters  on  Memory,  on  Beasoning,  and  on  Percep- 
tion the  same  assumption  will  meet  us  again,  and  again 
will  have  to  be  rejected  as  groundless.  The  seusationiJ 
process  A  and  the  ideational  process  «  probably  occn^q 
essentially  the  same  tracts.  When  the  outer  stimolni 
comes  and  those  tracts  vibrate  with  the  sensation  A,  they 
discharge  as  directly  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  B  a 
when  there  is  no  outer  stimulus  and  they  only  vibrate  witk 
the  idea  a.  To  say  that  the  process  A  can  only  reach  theM 
paths  by  the  help  of  the  weaker  process  ct  is  like  sayinf 
that  we  need  a  candle  to  see  the  sun  by.  A  replaces  a, 
does  all  that  a  does  and  more  ;  and  tljere  is  no  intelligibla- 
meaning,  to  my  mind,  in  saying  that  the  weaker  proceaa 
coexists  with  the  stronger.  I  therefore  consider  that  theW 
writers  are  altogether  wrong.  The  only  plausible  proof 
they  give  of  the  coexistence  of  a  with  A  is  when  A  gives  s 
a  SCTWC  of  /amUiarily  but  fails  to  awaken  any  distinct 
thouf^ht  of  past  contiguous  associates.  In  a  later  chapter 
I  shall  consider  this  case.  Here  I  content  myself  with  Bay- 
ing that  it  does  not  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  point  at  isstttt 


tad  that  I  still  believe  associatiou  of  coexistent  or  sequent 
pprestiioiiB  to  be  the  one  dementary  law. 

Contrast  has  also  been  held  to  be  an  iiuiependenl  ageni  in 
associaiion.  But  the  reproduction  of  au  object  contrasting 
with  one  already  in  the  mind  is  easily  explained  on  our 
principlea  Kecent  writers,  in  fact,  all  reduce  it  either 
to  similarity  or  contiguity.  Coutraat  always  presupposes 
generic  similarity ;  it  is  only  the  extremes  of  a  daaa  which 
are  contrasted,  black  and  white,  not  black  and  sour,  or 
white  and  prickly.  A  machinery  which  reproduces  a  simi- 
lar at  all,  may  reproduce  the  opposite  similar,  as  well  as 
any  intermediate  terra.  Moreover,  the  greater  number  of 
contrasts  are  habitually  coupled  in  speech,  young  and  old, 
life  and  death,  rich  and  poor,  etc.,  and  are,  as  Dr.  Bain 
Bays,  in  everybody's  memory." 

I  trust  that  the  student  will  now  feel  that  the  way  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  order  of  onr  ideas  lies  in  the 
direction  of  cerebral  physiology.  The  demertiary  process 
of  revival  can  be  nothing  but  the  law  of  habit.  Truly  the 
day  is  distant  when  physiologists  shall  actually  trace  from 
cell-group  to  cell-group  the  irrailiationa  which  we  have  hypo, 
tbetically  invoked.  Probably  it  will  never  arrive.  The 
Bobematism  we  have  used  is,  moreover,  taken  immediately 
from  the  analysis  of  objects  into  their  elementary  parts, 
and  only  extended  by  analogy  to  the  brain.  And  yet  it  is 
only  as  incorporated  iu  the  brain  that  such  a  schematism 
can  represent  anything  cnusaL  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  con- 
clusive reason  tor  saying  that  the  order  of  presentation  q/ 
tke  mind's  materials  is  due  to  cerebral  physiology  alone. 

The  law  of  accidental  prepotency  of  certain  proi^essea 
orer  others  falls  also  within  the  sphere  nf  cerebral  proba- 
bUitiea.  Granting  such  instability  as  the  brain-tissue  re- 
qnires,  certain  points  must  always  discbarge  more  quickly 
•od  strongly  than  others;  and  this  prepoteucy  would  shift 
its   place  from  moment  to  moment  by  accidental  oaasea, 

•  Cf.  Bila,  BeiiMi  vid  Intellect.  6M  S.;  J.  S.  Hill,  Note  S»  to  J.  HIU'i 
AaaljriU :  Llpps.  Oruudutm-ben.  ST. 
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giying  ns  a  perfect  meohanical  diagram  of  the  capricioiii 
plaj  of  similar  association  in  the  most  gifted  mind«  The 
study  of  dreams  confirms  this  yiew.  The  usual  abnndanoe 
of  paths  of  irradiation  seems,  in  the  dormant  brain,  reduced. 
A  few  only  are  pervious,  and  the  most  fantastic  sequences 
occur  because  the  currents  run — '  like  sparks  in  bumt-np 
paper ' — wherever  the  nutrition  of  the  moment  creates  an 
opening,  but  nowhere  else. 

The  effects  of  interested  atterUion  and  volUion  remain. 
These  activities  seem  to  hold  fast  to  certain  elements,  and 
by  emphasizing  them  and  dwelling  on  them,  to  make  their 
associates  the  only  ones  which  are  evoked.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  an  anti-mechanical  psychology  must,  if  any- 
where, make  it  stand  in  dealing  with  association.  Eveiy* 
thing  else  is  pretty  certainly  due  to  cerebral  laws.  My 
own  opinion  on  the  question  of  active  attention  and  spirit- 
ual spontaneity  is  expressed  elsewhere.  But  even  though 
there  be  a  mental  spontaneity,  it  can  certainly  not  create 
ideas  or  summon  them  ex  abrupto.  Its  power  is  limited  to 
selecting  amongst  those  which  the  associative  machineiy 
has  already  introduced  or  tends  to  introduce.  If  it  can 
emphasize,  reinforce,  or  protract  for  a  second  either  one  of 
these,  it  can  do  all  that  the  most  eager  advocate  of  free  will 
need  demand ;  for  it  then  decides  the  direction  of  the  next 
associations  by  making  them  hinge  upon  the  emphasized 
term  ;  and  determining  in  this  wise  the  course  of  the  man's 
thinking,  it  also  determines  his  act& 

THB  HISTOBY  OF  OPINION  CONOEBNINa  APSOOIATION 

may  be  briefly  glanced  at  ere  we  end  the  chapter.*  Aris- 
totle seems  to  have  cauglit  both  the  facts  and  the  principle 
of  explanation ;  but  he  did  not  expand  his  views,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Hobbes  that  the  matter  was  again  touched 
on  in  a  definite  way.  Hobbes  first  formulated  the  problem 
of  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  He  writes  in  LeviathaUi 
chapter  m,  as  follows : 


*  See,  for  farther  details,  Hamilton's  Reid,  Appendices  D**  and  D^ 
and  L.  Ferri,  La  Psychologie  de  lAssociation  (Paris,  1888).    Also  Robert- 
son, art  Association  in  Encyclop.  Britannica. 
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"  By  consequence,  or  train  of  thoughts,  I  understand  that  succession 
of  one  thought  to  another  which  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  dis- 
course in  words,  mental  discourse.  When  a  man  thinketh  on  anything 
whatsoever,  his  next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it 
seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds  indiffer« 
ently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination,  whereof  we  have  not  formerly 
had  sense,  in  whole  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one 
imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our 
senses.  The  reason  whereof  is  this.  All  fancies  are  motions  within  us. 
relics  of  those  made  in  the  sense :  and  those  motions  that  immediately 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense  continue  also  together  after  sense : 
insomuch  as  the  former  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  predomi- 
nant, the  latter  followeth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such 
manner,  as  water  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part 
of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.  But  because  in  sense,  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  perceived,  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it 
comes  to  pass  in  time  that,  in  the  imagining  of  anything,  there  is  no 
certainty  what  we  shall  imagine  next;  only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be 
something  that  succeeded  the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another. 
This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  discourse,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is 
unguided,  tvithout  design^  and  inconstant ;  wherein  there  is  no  pas- 
sionate thought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  to  itself,  as 
the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion.  .  .  .  The  second 
is  more  constant;  as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design.  For 
the  impression  made  by  such  things  as  we  desire,  or  fear,  is  strong  and 
permanent,  or,  if  it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick  return  :  so  strong  is  it, 
sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and  break  our  sleep.  From  desire  ariseth  the 
thought  of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  the  like  of  that  which  we 
aim  at;  and  from  the  thought  of  that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that 
mean ;  and  so  continually,  till  we  come  to  some  beginning  within  our 
own  power.  And  because  the  end,  by  the  greatness  of  the  impression, 
oomes  often  to  mind,  in  case  our  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  they  are 
quickly  again  reduced  into  the  way  :  which  observed  by  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  made  him  give  men  this  precept,  which  is  now  worn 
out,  Itespioe  flnem ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  your  actions,  look  often  upon 
what  yon  would  have,  as  the  thing  that  directs  all  your  thoughts  in  the 
way  to  attain  it. 

'*  The  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds ;  one,  when  of 
an  effect  imagined  we  seek  the  causes,  or  means  that  produce  it :  and 
this  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  The  other  is,  when  imagining  any- 
thing whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects  that  can  by  it  be  pro- 
duced ;  that  is  to  say,  we  imagine  what  we  can  do  with  it,  when  we 
have  it  Of  which  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign,  but  in  nuui 
only ;  for  this  is  a  curiosity  hardly  incident  to  the  nature  of  any  living 
ereature  that  has  no  other  passion  but  sensual,  such  as  are  hunger, 
thirst,  lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  the  discourse  of  the  mind,  when  it  is 
governed  by  design,  is  nothing  but  s^uJdna.  or  the  faculty  of  invention. 
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which  the  latins  called  tagacitoi.  «nd  tolUrtla;  &  banting  out 
causes,  of  some  effect,  preaeat  or  past ;  or  o(  the  effects,  of 

The  most  important  passage  after  this  of  Hobbes 
Home's : 


tol  ikj 

J 


«se  and  im-     ' 
lie  the  HMfl 

ingqMlijM 

iting  prittw^^ 


"Afi  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  by  the  imaginatioB,  ud 
may  be  united  again  in  what  form  it  pleases,  nothing  would  be  mora 
unaccountable  than  the  operations  of  that  faculty,  were  it  not  guided 
by  some  universal  priuciplea,  which  render  it,  in  some  measure,  uniform 
with  itself  in  all  times  and  places.  Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  hb- 
connected,  chance  alone  would  join  them  :  and  'lis  impossible  the  n  ~ 
simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into  complex  oaes  fas  tliey  o 
do)  without  some  bond  of  union  among  rhem.  some  associating  qui 
by  which  one  idea  naturally  introduces  another.  This  uniting  prit 
pie  among  ideas  is  not  to  be  considered  as  on  Inseparable  c< 
for  that  has  been  already  excluded  from  ihe  imagination.  Nor  yet  an 
we  to  conclude  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot  join  two  ideu ;  for 
nothing  is  more  free  than  that  faculty  :  but  we  are  only  to  regard  it  m 
a  gentle  force,  which  commonly  prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  among 
other  things,  languages  so  nearly  correspond  to  each  other  ;  oatiue  io 
a  manner  pointing  to  every  one  thoee  simple  ideas  which  are  ntoit 
proper  to  be  united  in  a  complex  one.  The  qualities  from  which  tbii 
association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  eOD- 
Teyed  from  one  idea  to  another,  are  three,  viz.,  RKBEKBI.A1KX,  QOh 
Tiooirr  in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect. 

"  I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove  that  tl 
produce  an  association  among  ideas,  and  upon  the  appe 
idea  naturally  introduce  another.  Tb  plain  that  ii 
thinking,  and  in  the  constant  revolution  of  our  ideas,  o 
runs  easily  from  one  idea  to  any  other  that  resembles  i 
quality  alone  is  to  the  fancy  a  sufficient  bond  and  a 
Ukewise  evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects,  I 
necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take  them  as  they  lie  «•»• 
tiguoua  to  each  other,  the  ima^natioa  must  by  long  custom  acquin 
the  same  method  of  thinking,  and  run  along  the  parts  of  space  ud 
time  in  conceiving  its  objects.  As  to  the  connection  that  is  made  fa; 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  la 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upoa 
it.  Tis  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  no  relation  whith  prodncM 
a  stronger  connection  in  the  fancy,  and  makee  one  idea  more  readily 
recall  another,  than  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  betwixt  their  ob- 
jects. .  .  .  These  are  therefore  the  principles  of  union  or  cobeuoo 
among  our  simple  ideas,  and  In  the  imagination  supply  the  place  oCj 
that  inseparable  connection  by  which  they  are  united  in  our  memorfif 
Here  is  a  kind  of  ATTHAcrtuH.  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  foai  ~ 
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Bbave  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  oatural,  and  to  show  itself  1b 

■  many  and  as  various  forms.     Its  effects  are  everywhere  couspicuouB  ; 

I,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved 

I  original  qualities  of  bumao   nature,    wtiich  1  pretend   not  t» 

Hume  did  not,  however,  any  more  than  Hobbes,  follow 
ont  the  effectB  of  which  he  speaks,  and  the  task  of  populariz- 
ing the  notion  of  association  and  making;  im  efTective  school 
based  on  association  of  ideas  alone  was  reserved  for  Hart- 
leyt  and  James  Mill. t  These  authors  traced  minutely  the 
presence  of  association  in  all  the  cardinal  notions  and  op- 
erations of  the  mind.  The  several  'faculties'  of  the  Mind 
Pere  dispossessed  ;  the  one  principle  of  associatioii  between 
leas  did  all  their  work.  As  Priestley  says  : 
"Nothing  is  requisite  to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  but  a 
sentient  principle  with  this  single  law.  .  .  .  Not  only  all  our  intel- 
leotaal  pleasures  and  paina  but  all  the  phenomena  of  memory,  imagina- 
tion, volition,  reasoning  and  every  other  mental  afTection  and  operatioo, 
are  but  difforent  modes  or  cases  of  the  assoeiatiou  of  ideas."  g 

An  eminent  French  psychologist,  M.  Ribot,  repeats 
Hume's  comparison  of  the  law  of  association  with  that  of 
gravitation,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  this  discovery  was  made  so  lale.  Nothing  is 
simpler,  apparently,  than  to  notice  that  this  law  of  asBociation  is  thA 
truly  fundamental,  irreducible  phenomenon  of  our  mental  life  ;  that  it 
la  at  the  bottom  of  a1I  our  acts ;  (hst  it  permits  of  no  exception  :  that 
neither  dream,  revery,  mystic  ecstasy,  nor  the  most  abstract  reasoning 
can  exist  without  it ;  that  its  suppression  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
tiiongbt  itself.  Nevertheless  no  ancient  author  understood  it,  for  ons 
(MUinot  seriously  maintaiu  that  a  fewsoattered  lines  in  Aristotle  and 
Uie  Stoics  constitute  a  theory  and  clear  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
Hobben,  Hume,  and  Hartley  that  we  must  attribute  the  origin  of  these 
■tndiee  on  the  connection  of  our  ideas.  The  discovery  of  the  ultimats 
law  of  our  psycholo^c  acts  has  this,  then,  in  common  with  many  other 
discoveries  :  it  came  late  and  seems  so  simple  thatit  may  justly  astonish 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  superQuous  to  ask  in  what  this  manner  of  ex- 
planation is  superior  to  the  current  theory  of  Faculties.  (    The  most 

•  Trcallse  of  Human  Nature,  part  i   g  rv, 

t  Observaiions  on  Han  (London.  1749). 

t  AnalyBia  of  the  Pbenomeua  of  the  Human  Mind  (18M). 

a  Hartley's  Theory,  M  ed.  (1790)  p.  xirn. 

I  [Current,  Ihal  Is,  la  France.— W.  J.] 
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extended  QBage  oonsisti,  as  we  know,  in  diriding  intelleotoal  plMDo» 
ena  into  elnaww,  in  separating  those  wldeh  differ,  in  grouping  togeOic 
those  of  the  same  nature  and  in  giving  to  these  a  common  name  and  m 
attributing  them  to  the  same  cause ;  it  is  thos  that  we  have  come  to  dii- 
tipgniah  thosc  diverse  aspects  of  intelligence  which  are  called  judgmsnti 
reasoning,  abstraction,  perception,  etc.  This  method  is  predselj  tin 
one  followed  in  Physics,  where  the  words  caloric,  electricity,  graritj, 
designate  the  unknown  causes  of  certain  groups  of  phenomena.  If  cos 
thus  never  forgets  that  the  diverse  faculties  aie  only  the  nnknows 
causes  of  known  phenomena,  that  tbey  are  simply  a  convenient  meaoB 
of  classifying  the  facts  and  speaking  of  them,  if  one  does  not  USi  into 
the  common  fault  of  making  out  of  them  substantial  entitieB,  creatioot 
which  now  agree,  now  disagree,  so  forming  in  the  intelligence  a  little 
republic ;  then,  we  can  see  nothing  reprehensible  in  this  distribotioa 
into  faculties,  conformable  as  it  is  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  method  and 
of  a  good  natural  classification.  In  what  then  is  Mr.  Bain*s  procedme 
superior  to  the  method  of  the  faculties  f  It  is  that  the  latter  is  simply 
a  €iattiifloaUon  while  his  is  an  explanaUon,  Between  the  psychdqgy 
which  traces  intellectual  facts  back  to  certain  faculties,  and  that  which 
reduces  them  to  the  single  law  of  association,  there  is,  according  to  oar 
way  of  thinking,  the  same  difference  that  we  find  in  Physics  betweoi 
those  who  attribute  its  phenomena  to  five  or  six  causes,  and  those  wlio 
derive  gravity  caloric,  light,  etc.,  from  motion.  The  system  of  the 
faculties  explains  nothing  because  each  one  of  them  is  only  aytotet  todU 
which  is  of  value  merely  through  the  phenomena  which  it  contains,  and 
signifies  nothing  more  than  these  phenomena.  The  new  theory,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  that  the  different  processes  of  intelligence  are  only 
diverse  cases  of  a  single  law ;  tbnt  imagination,  deduction,  indnction, 
perception,  etc.,  are  but  so  many  determinate  ways  in  which  ideas  may 
combine  with  each  other  ;  and  that  the  differences  of  faculties  are  only 
differences  of  association.  It  explains  all  intellectual  facts,  certainly 
not  after  the  manner  of  Metaphysics  whicli  demands  the  ultimate  and 
absolute  reason  of  things  ;  but  after  the  manner  of  Physics  which  seeks 
only  their  secondary  and  immediate  cause."  * 

The  inexperienced  reader  may  be  glad  of  a  brief  indica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  different  mental  oper- 
ations may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  images  of  sensation 
associated  together. 

Memory  is  the  association  of  a  present  image  with  others 
known  to  belong  to  the  past.  Expectation  the  same,  with 
future  substituted  for  past.  Fanqi,  the  association  of 
images  without  temporal  order. 

Belief  in  anything  not  present  to  sense  is  the  very  livelyi 

— — ' 

*  La  Psychologic  Angloise,  p.  242. 
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strong,  and  steadfast  association  of  the  image  of  that  thing 
with  some  present  sensation,  so  that  as  long  as  the  sensation 
persists  the  image  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  mind. 

Judgment  is  transferring  the  idea  of  truth  by  associ- 
ation from  one  proposition  to  another  that  resembles  it.'* 

Reasoning  is  the  perception  that "  whatever  has  any  mark 
has  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of  ** ;  in  the  concrete  case  the 
mark  or  middle  term  being  always  associated  with  each  of 
the  other  terms  and  so  serving  as  a  link  by  which  they  are 
themselves  indirectly  associated  together.  This  same  kind 
of  transfer  of  a  sensible  experience  associated  with  another 
to  a  third  also  associated  with  that  other,  serves  to  explain 
emotional  facts.  When  we  are  pleased  or  hurt  we  express 
it^  and  the  expression  associates  itself  with  the  feeling. 
Hearing  the  same  expression  from  another  revives  the  as- 
sociated feeling,  and  we  sympaihUe^  ie.  grieve  or  are  glad 
with  him. 

The  other  social  affections,  JSenevoZenoe,  Consdeniiouneaat 
Ambition^  etc.,  arise  in  like  manner  by  the  transfer  of  the 
bodily  pleasure  experienced  as  a  reward  for  social  service, 
and  hence  associated  with  it,  to  the  act  of  service  itself,  the 
link  of  reward  being  dropped  out  Just  so  Avarice  when 
the  miser  transfers  the  bodily  pleasures  associated  with 
the  spending  of  money  to  the  money  itself,  dropping  the 
link  of  spending. 

Fear  is  a  transfer  of  the  bodily  hurt  associated  by  ex- 
perience with  the  thing  feared,  to  the  thought  of  the  thing, 
with  the  precise  features  of  the  hurt  left  out  Thus  we  feat 
a  dog  witiiout  distinctly  imagining  his  bite. 

Love  is  the  association  of  the  agreeableness  of  certain 
sensible  experiences  with  the  idea  of  the  object  capable  of 
affording  them.  The  experiences  themselves  may  cease  to 
be  distinctly  imagined  after  the  notion  of  their  pleasure  has 
been  transferred  to  the  object,  constituting  our  love  there- 
for. 

Volition  is  the  association  of  ideas  of  muscular  motion 
with  the  ideas  of  those  pleasures  which  the  motion  pro- 
duces.   The  motion  at  first  occurs  automatically  and  results 

*  Priestley,  cp,  ei<.  p. 
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in  a  pleasure  anforeseen.  The  latter  becomes  so  associated 
with  the  motion  that  whenever  we  tliiiik  of  it  the  idwa  of  the 
motion  arities ;  and  the  idea  of  the  motion  when  vivid  causes 
the  motion  to  occur.     This  is  an  act  ot  will 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  philosopher  of  this  school 
to  explain  from  experience  such  a  notion  as  that  of  infinitude. 

"  He  sees  in  it  aii  ordiuary  manifeatiition  ot  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
UBOciatioQ  of  ideas,— the  law  that  the  ide&  of  a  thing  irresistiblj  sag- 
geatfi  the  idea  of  any  other  thing  whicli  has  been  often  experiuDced  in 
close  coajuaction  with  it,  and  not  otherwise.  Aa  we  have  never  had 
eiperiecce  of  any  point  of  space  without  other  points  beyond  it,  nor  ot 
any  point  of  time  without  others  following  it,  the  law  of  indisMlnbls 
aBSOcialion  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  point  of  space  at 
time,  however  distant,  without  having  the  idea  irresistibly  realized,  fa 
imagination,  of  other  points  still  more  remote.  And  thoa  the  supposed 
original  and  inherent  property  of  these  two  ideas  is  completely  exjd^Ded 
and  nccotmted  for  by  the  law  of  association  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  set 
that  it  Space  or  Time  were  really  susceptible  of  termination, 
be  just  as  unable  as  we  now  are  to  conceive  the  idea."* 

These  examples  of  the  Associationist  Psychology  are 
the  eiception  of  the  last,  very  crudely  expressed,  hut  th^ 
suffice  for  our  temporary  need.  Hartley  and  James  Mill ' 
improved  upon  Hume  so  far  as  to  employ  but  a  single  priiK 
ciple  of  association,  that  of  contiguity  or  habit  Hartl^ 
ignores  resemblance,  James  Mill  expressly  repudiates  it  io 
a  passage  which  is  assuredly  one  of  the  curiositiea  of  liter- 
ature : 

"I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  Accustomed  to  see  like  thinfll 
together.  When  we  see  a  tree,  we  generally  see  more  trees  than  OIW  J 
B  sheep,  more  sheep  than  one  ;  a  roan,  more  men  than  one.  From  thh 
observation,  I  think,  we  may  refer  reaemblnnce  to  the  law  of  frequentf: 
[i.e.,  contignity],  of  which  it  seems  to  form  only  a  particular  case.' 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  still  more  rpcently  tried  to  con* 
struct  a  Psychology  which  ignores  Association  by  Sinii- 
larity.t  and  in  a  chapter,  which  also  is  a  curiosity,  he  triei 


•Review  of  Bain's  Psychology,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  in  Edinb.  Review,  Oct. 
1860,  p.  293. 

f  Analysis  of  the  Pbeeomeca  of  the  Human  Hind.  J.  S.  HIH*!  edlUo 
vol.  I.  p.  111. 

t  On  tlie  AssoclttbilUy  ot  RelttHonB  between  Peellnpii,  tn  PriDdples 
Psycholofry,  vol.  I,  p,  350.  It  iaimponsible  Io  regikril  Iho  "  roherlDgof  eik 
iMllng  with  prevlouBly-ezpedeDCcd   feelings  of   the  same  clui,   Ordt 
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to  explain  the  assooiation  of  two  ideas  by  a  conscious  refer- 
ence of  the  first  to  the  point  of  time  when  its  sensation  was 
experienced,  which  point  of  time  is  no  sooner  thought  of 
than  its  content,  namely,  the  second  idea,  arises.  Messrs. 
Bain  and  Mill,  however,  and  the  immense  majority  of  con- 
temporary psychologists  retain  both  Besemblance  and  Con- 
tiguity as  irreducible  principles  of  Association. 

Professor  Bain's  exposition  of  association  is  by  common 
consent  looked  upon  as  the  best  expression  of  the  English 
school.  Perception  of  agreement  and  difference,  retentive- 
ness,  and  the  two  sorts  of  association,  contiguity  and  similar- 
ity, are  by  him  regarded  as  constituting  all  that  is  meant  by 
intellect  proper.  His  pages  are  painstaking  and  instructive 
from  a  descriptive  point  of  view ;  though,  after  my  own  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  subject  causally,  I  can  hardly 
award  to  them  any  profound  explanatory  value.  Associa- 
tion by  Similarity,  too  much  neglected  by  the  British  school 
before  Bain,  receives  from  him  the  most  generous  exempli- 
fication. As  an  instructive  passage,  the  following,  out  of 
many  equally  good,  may  be  chosen  to  quote : 

"  We  may  have  similarity  in  form  with  diversity  of  use,  and  similar- 
ity of  use  with  diversity  of  form.  A  rope  suggests  other  ropes  and 
oords,  if  we  look  to  the  appearance;  but  looking  to  the  use,  it  may  sug- 
gest an  iron  cable,  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  girding,  a  leather  band,  or 
bevelled  gear.  In  spite  of  diversity  of  appearance,  the  suggestion  turns 
on  what  answers  a  common  end.  If  we  are  very  much  attracted  by 
sensible  appearances,  there  will  be  the  more  difficulty  in  recalling 
things  that  agree  only  in  the  use;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  the  one  point  of  practical  efficiency  as  a  tool,  the 
peculiarities  not  essential  to  this  will  be  little  noticed,  and  we  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  revive  past  objects  corresponding  in  use  to  some  one  pres- 
ent, although  diverse  in  all  other  circumstances.  We  become  oblivious 
to  the  difference  between  a  horse,  a  steam-engine,  and  a  waterfall, 
when  our  minds  are  engrossed  with  the  one  circumstance  of  moving 
power.  The  diversity  in  these  had  no  doubt,  for  a  long  time  the  effect 
of  keeping  back  their  first  identidcation;  and  to  obtuse  intellects,  this 
identification  might  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  A  strong  concen- 
tration of  mind  upon  the  single  peculiarity  of  mechanical  force,  and  a 
degree  of  indifference  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  things  themsdves, 

genus,  species,  and,  so  far  as  may  be.  the  same  variety/'  which  Spencer  calls 
(p.  857)  *  the  sole  process  of  association  of  feelings.'  as  any  equivalent  for 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Association  by  similarity. 
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must  conspire  with  the  intellectual  energy  of  resoscitation  by  aimflni^ 
in  order  to  summon  together  in  the  view  three  structures  so  dir 
We  can  see,  bj  an  instance  like  this,  how  new  adaptations  of  c 
maohiuecy  might  arise  in  tbe  mind  of  a  mechanical  inventor.  When  I 
first  occurred  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  moving  wat«r  had  a  proper^ 
identical  with  homan  or  brul«  force,  namely,  the  properly  ol  settiof 
other  masses  in  motion,  overcoming  inertia  and  resislance, — when  t' 
sight  of  the  stream  suggested  through  this  poiot  of  likeuess  tbe  pow^ 
of  the  animal,— a  new  addition  was  made  to  the  class  of  prime  moveta, 
and  when  circumstances  permitted,  this  power  could  become  a  si 
tute  for  the  others.  It  may  seem  lo  the  modern  nnderstanding,  famit^ 
iar  with  water-wheels  and  drifting  rafts,  that  (he  similarity  here  n  ^^ 
extremely  obvious  one.  But  if  we  put  oui-solves  back  into  an  eai)| 
state  of  mind,  when  mnning  water  offectcil  the  miud  by  its  briT" 
its  roar,  and  irregular  devastation,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  to  ic 
tify  this  with  animal  muscular  energy  whs  by  no  means  i 
effect.  Doubtless  when  a  mind  arose,  insensible  by  natural  coustitntk 
to  the  superficial  aspects  of  things,  and  having  withal  a  great  strelcho 
identifying  intellect,  such  a  comparison  would  then  be  possible.  ^ 
may  pursue  the  same  example  one  stage  further,  and  coroo  to  tbe  d 
covery  of  steam  power,  or  the  identification  of  expanding  vapor  witl) 
the  previously  known  sources  of  mechanical  force.  To  tbe  c< 
tor  ages,  vspor  presented  itself  as  clouds  in  the  sky;  or  as  a  hiasini 
noise  at  the  spout  of  a  kottle,  with  the  formation  of  a  foggy  curlitif 
cloud  at  a  few  inches'  distance.  The  forcing  up  of  the  lid  of  a  ketik 
may  also  have  been  occasionally  observed.  But  bow  long  was  it  e 
any  one  was  atmck  with  the  parallelism  of  this  appearance  with  a 
of  wind,  a  rush  of  water,  or  an  exertion  of  animal  mnscle  T  Th< 
cordance  was  too  great  to  be  broken  through  by  such  a  faint  and  limitsl 
amount  of  likeness.  In  one  mind,  however,  the  identification  did  tak 
place,  and  was  followed  out  into  its  conse<]uencee.  The  likeness  hid 
occurred  to  other  minds  previously,  but  not  with  the  same  reetdt^ 
Such  minds  must  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  distinguished  a 
the  millions  of  mankind;  and  we  are  now  ende.nvoring  to  give  the  e 
planation  of  their  superiority.  The  intellectual  character  of  Watt  oo 
taincd  all  the  elements  preparatory  to  a  great  stroke  of  similarity  iB 
such  a  case;— a  high  susceptibility,  both  by  nature  and  by  edncatioi^ 
to  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies;  ample  previous  knowledge  a 
familiarity;  and  indifference  to  the  superficial  and  sensational  e' 
of  things.  It  is  not  only  possible,  however,  but  exceedingly  pTobabl% 
tliat  many  men  possessed  all  these  accomplishments;  they  are  of  a  kind' 
not  transcending  common  abilities.  They  would  in  some  degree  atta 
to  a  mechanical  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  tbe  d 
covery  was  not  sooner  made  supposes  that  something  farther,  and  ngt 
of  common  occurrence,  was  necessary;  and  this  additional  e 
apfiears  lo  be  the  identifying  power  of  Similarity  in  general;  the  lotK 
dency  to  delect  likeaeea  in  the  midst  of  disparity  and  disguise.     Tbll 
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soppositkm  aooonnts  for  the  fact,  and  is  oonsifitent  with  the  known  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine.'*  * 

Dr.  Hodgson's  account  of  association  is  by  all  odds  the 
best  yet  propounded  in  EnglisLf  All  these  writers  hold 
more  or  less  explicitly  to  the  notion  of  atomistic  *  ideas ' 
which  recur.  In  Germany,  the  same  mythological  suppo- 
sition has  been  more  radically  grasped,  and  carried  out  to 
a  still  more  logical,  if  more  repulsive,  extreme,  by  Her- 
bart  X  and  his  followers,  who  until  recently  may  be  said  to 
have  reigned  almost  supreme  in  their  native  country.§ 
For  Herbart  each  idea  is  a  permanently  existing  entity,  the 
entrance  whereof  into  consciousness  is  but  an  accidental 
determination  of  its  being.  So  far  as  it  succeeds  in  occu- 
pying the  theatre  of  consciousness,  it  crowds  out  another 
idea  previously  there.  This  act  of  inhibition  gives  it,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  hold  on  the  other  representation  which  on 
all  later  occasions  facilitates  its  following  the  other  into  the 
mind.  The  ingenuity  with  which  most  special  cases  of  as- 
sociation are  formxdated  in  this  mechanical  language  of 
struggle  and  inhibition,  is  great,  and  surpasses  in  analytic 
thoroughness  anything  that  has  been  done  by  the  British 
school.  This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  merit,  in  a  case  where 
the  elements  dealt  with  are  artificial ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  to  my  mind  there  is  something  almost  hideous  in  the 
glib  Herbartian  jargon  about  VorstdlungamcLaaen  and  their 
Hemmungen  and  Hemmungssummen^  and  sinken  and  erheben 
and  achtceben^  and  Verachmdzungen  and  Compiexionen.  Herr 
Lipps,  the  most  recent  systematic  German  Psychologist, 
has,  I  regret  to  say,  carried  out  the  theory  of  ideas  in  a 
way  which  the  great  originality,  learning,  and  acuteness  he 


*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  491-4). 

t  See  his  Time  and  Space,  chapter  v,  and  his  Theory  of  Practice,  §g  58 
to  07. 

}  Psychologie  als  Wissenschaft  (1824).  9. 

§  Prof.  Ribot,  in  chapter  i  of  bis  '  Contemporary  German  Psychol- 
ogy,' hss  given  a  good  account  of  Herbart  and  his  school,  and  of  Beneke, 
his  rival  and  partial  analogue.  See  also  two  articles  on  the  Herbartian 
Pqrchology,  by  O.  F.  Stout,  in  Mind  for  1888.  J.  D.  Morrell's  Outlines  of 
Mental  Philosophy  (2d  cd.,  London.  1862)  largely  follows  Herbart  and 
Beneke.    I  know  of  no  other  English  book  which  does  so. 
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bIiowb  make  onlj  the  more  regrettable.*  Saoh  elAborAtei 
artificial  constructioas  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  a  bnrd^ 
and  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  our  scienoe.f 

In  French,  M.  Rabier  in  his  chapter  on  Association 
handles  the  subject  more  Tigoroasly  and  acutely  than  at 
one.  His  treatment  of  it,  though  short,  seems  to  me  fi 
general  soundness  to  rank  second  only  to  Hodgson's. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  already  invoked  associBtion  I 
account  for  the  effects  of  use  in  improving  discrimination 
In  later  chapters  we  shall  see  abundant  proof  of  the  i 
mense  part  which  it  plays  in  other  processes,  and  i 
then  readily  admit  that  few  principles  of  analysis,  in  an 
science,  have  proved  more  fertile  than  this  one,  howen 
vaguely  formulated  it  often  may  have  been.  Our  own  attemj 
to  formulate  it  more  definitely,  and  to  escape  the  usual  c 
fnsion  between  causal  agencies  and  relations  merely  knowi 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  immense  services  of  those  b 
whom  the  confusion  was  unfelt.  From  this  practical  poii 
of  view  it  would  be  a  true  ignoraiio  detichi  to  flatter  one' 
self  that  one  has  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  psychology  ( 
association,  when  one  has  exploded  the  theory  of  atomisti 
ideas,  or  shown  that  contiguity  and  similarity  betwee 
ideas  can  only  be  there  after  association  is  done.§ 
whole  body  of  the  associationist  psychology  remains  stand 
ing  after  you  have  translated  '  ideas '  into  '  objects,"  on  ■ 
one  hand,  and  '  brain- processes  '  on  the  other  ;  and 
analysis  of  faculties  and  operations  is  as  conclusive  in  thai 
terms  as  in  those  traditionally  used. 


■  3ee  his  Gninrtlat-sndien  dca  Bewusslseins  (1883),  chap,  VI  tt 
especially  pp.  106  ff  .  364. 

t  The  mosl  biirdecBoroe   ftnd   utterly  gratullous  of  Ihem  are 
Stefnthal's,  iti  his  Einleitung  in  die  Psycbotogie.  2te  Aufl.  (1881).     Cf. 
G.  GlogBu:  aieinthal's  Psych ologlsche  Formelo  (1886). 

%  Lemons  de  Phllosophie.  i-    Psychologie,  chap,  ivi  11884). 

§  Mr,  F.  H.  Bradley  seems  lo  me  to  Iiave  been  gufllj  of  somcthlog 
Uke  this  igncratio  eUruAi  In  the.  of  course,  subtle  and  witty  but  decided^] 
long-winded  critique  of  [he  association  of  ideas,  coDtftiaed  in  book  O 
part  n,  chap.  i.  of  bis  Principles  of  Lofcic. 


CHAPTER  XV.* 

THE  PERCEPTION  OP  TIME. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  I  shall  deal  with  what  is  some- 
times called  internal  perception,  or  the  perception  of  Hme, 
and  of  events  as  occupying  a  date  therein,  especially  when 
the  date  is  a  past  one,  in  which  case  the  perception  in 
question  goes  by  the  name  of  memory.  To  remember  a 
thing  as  past,  it  is  necessary  that  the  notion  of '  past '  shonld 
be  one  of  our  '  ideas.'  We  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  Mem« 
017  that  many  things  come  to  be  thought  by  us  as  past^ 
not  because  of  any  intrinsic  quality  of  their  own,  but  rather 
because  they  are  associated  with  other  things  which  for  us 
signify  pastness.  But  how  do  these  things  get  their  past- 
ness  ?  What  is  the  original  of  our  experience  of  pastoess, 
from  whence  we  get  the  meaning  of  the  term  ?  It  is  this 
question  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  consider  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter.  We  shall  see  that  we  have  a  constant  feeling 
9ui  generis  of  pastness,  to  which  every  one  of  our  experi- 
ences in  turn  falls  a  prey.  To  think  a  thing  as  past  is  to 
think  it  amongst  the  objects  or  in  the  direction  of  the  ob». 
jects  which  at  the  present  moment  appear  aiSected  by  this 
quality.  This  is  the  original  of  our  notion  of  past  time, 
upon  which  memory  and  history  build  their  systems.  And 
in  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  this  immediate  sense 
of  time  alone. 

If  the  constitution  of  consciousness  were  that  of  a  string 
of  bead-like  sensations  and  images,  all  separate, 

"  we  never  could  have  any  knowledge  except  that  of  the  present  instant. 
The  moment  each  of  our  sensations  ceased  it  woald  be  gone  for  ever; 
and  we  should  be  as  if  we  had  never  been.  ...  We  should  be  wholly 

*11ili  chapter  is  reprinted  almost  verbatim  from  the  Journal  of  Specu- 
litlve  Philoeophy,  vol.  zx.  p.  874. 
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incapable  of  aoquiring  experience.  ■  .  .  Even  if  our  ideas  were  ai 
ated  \a  troinB,  but  only  as  they  are  in  imagination,  we  should  still  bi 
without  the  capacity  of  acquiring  kuowledge.  One  idea,  npoii  tbi< 
supposition,  would  follow  another.  But  that  would  be  alL  Each  ol 
our  successive  states  of  consciousness,  the  moment  it  ceased,  would  bv 
gone  forever.     Each  of  those  momentary  states  would  bo  our  r*"^ 

We  might,  nevertheleBs,  under  these  circnmatanoes,  a 
in  a  rational  way,  provided  the  mechanism  wliicli  produce 
onr  trains  of  images  produced  them  in  a  rational  ordc 
We  should  make  appropriate  speeches,  though  unaware  fl 
any  word  except  the  one  just  on  onr  lips ;  we  should  decid 
upon  the  right  policy  without  ever  a  glimpse  of  tlie  toh 
grotinds  of  our  choice.  Our  consciousDees  would  be  liks 
glow-worm  spark,  illuminating  the  point  it  immediate' 
covered,  but  leaving  all  beyond  in  total  darkness.  Whetb 
a  very  highly  developed  practical  life  be  possible  i 
such  conditions  as  these  is  more  than  doubtful ;  it  is,  hoi« 
ever,  conceivable. 

I  make  the  fanciful  hypothesis  merely  to  set  off  c 
real  nature  by  the  contrast.    Our  feelings  are  not  thus  oc 
tracted,  and  our  consciousness  never  shrinks  to  the  dimei 
sions  of  a  glow-worm  spark.     The  knowledge  cf  aome  otlu 
part  of  the  stream,  past  or  future,  vear  or  remote,  is  alta 
mixed  in  with  our  knowledge  of  the  present  thing, 

A  simple  sensation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  an  abstrM 
tion,  and  all  our  concrete  states  of  mind  are  representation 
of  objects  with  some  amount  of  complexity.  Part  of  the  com 
plexity  is  tlie  echo  of  the  objects  just  past,  and,  in  a  lee 
degree,  perhaps,  the  foretaste  of  those  just  to  arrive.  Ob 
jects  fade  imt  of  consciousness  slowly.  If  the 
thought  i»  of  A  B  C  D  E  F  G ,  the  next  one  wilf  be  < 
B  0  D  E  F  G  H,  and  the  one  after  that  of  0  D  E F G  H I- 
the  lingerings  of  the  past  dropping  successively  away,  i 
the  incomings  of  the  future  making  up  the  loss.  That 
lingerings  ot  old  objects,  these  incomings  of  new,  are  tlu 
germs  of  memory  and  expectation,  the  retrospective  and  tl 
prospective  sense  of  time.     They  give  that  continuity  t 


■  James  Mill.  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  81D  (J.  S.  Mill's  Edition). 
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eonsoioasness  without  which  it  could    not  be  called  a 
BtreanL* 


*  "  What  I  flnd»  when  I  look  atconsciousneaB  at  all.  is,  that  what  I  can- 
not  dlTest  myself  of,  or  not  haye  in  consciousnefls,  if  I  have  conaclousnesB 
at  all,  is  a  sequence  of  different  feelings.  •  .  .  The  simultaneous  percep- 
tion of  both  sub-feelings,  whether  as  parts  of  a  coexistence  or  of  a  sequence, 
ia  the  total  feeling — the  minimum  of  consciousness— and  this  minimum  has 
duration.  .  .  .  Time-duration,  howeyer,  is  inseparable  from  the  minimum, 
notwithstanding  that,  in  an  isolated  moment,  we  could  not  tell  which  part 
of  it  came  first,  which  last.  .  .  .  We  do  not  require  to  know  that  the  sub- 
feelings  come  in  sequence,  first  one,  then  the  other;  nor  to  know  what 
coming  in  sequence  means.  But  we  haye,  in  any  artificially  isolated  mini- 
mum of  consciousness,  the  rudimenti  of  the  perception  of  former  and  latter 
in  time,  in  the  sub-feeling  that  grows  fainter,  and  the  sub-feeling  that 
grows  stronger,  and  the  change  between  them.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  remark  that  the  rudiments  of  memory  are  inyolyed 
In  the  minimum  of  consciousness.  The  first  beginnings  of  it  appear  In  that 
minimum,  just  as  the  first  beginnings  of  perception  do.  As  each  member 
of  the  change  or  difference  which  goes  to  compose  that  minimum  is  the 
rudiment  of  a  single  perception,  so  the  priority  of  one  member  to  the  other, 
although  both  are  giyen  to  consciousness  in  one  empirical  present  moment. 
Is  the  rudiment  of  memory.  The  fact  that  the  minimum  of  consciousness 
Is  difference  or  change  in  feelings,  is  the  ultimate  explanation  of  memoiy 
as  well  as  of  single  perceptions.  A  former  and  a  latter  are  included  in  the 
minimum  of  consciousness;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  all 
consciousness  is  in  the  form  of  time,  or  that  time  is  the  form  of  feeling,  the 
form  of  sensibility.  Crudely  and  popularly  we  diyide  the  course  of  time 
into  past,  present,  and  future;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  present; 
it  is  composed  of  past  and  future  diyided  by  an  indiyisible  point  or  instant. 
That  instant,  or  time-point,  is  the  strict  premU.  What  we  call,  looeely, 
the  present,  is  an  empirical  portion  of  the  course  of  time,  containing  at 
least  a  minimum  of  consciousness,  in  which  the  instant  of  change  is  the 
present  time-point  ...  If  we  take  this  as  the  present  time-point,  it  is  clear 
that  the  minimum  of  feeling  contains  two  portions— a  sub-feeling  that  goes 
and  a  sub-feeling  that  comes.  One  is  remembered,  the  other  imagined. 
The  limits  of  both  are  indefinite  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  minimum,  and 
ready  to  melt  into  other  minima,  proceeding  from  other  stimuli. 

"  Time  and  consciousness  do  not  come  to  us  ready  marked  out  into 
minima;  we  haye  to  do  that  by  reflection,  asking  ourselyes.  What  is  the 
least  empirical  moment  of  consciousness  ?  That  least  empirical  moment  ia 
what  we  usually  call  the  present  moment;  and  eyen  this  is  too  minute  for 
ordinary  use;  the  present  moment  Is  often  extended  practically  to  a  few 
■eoonds,  or  eyen  minutes,  beyond  which  we  specify  what  length  of  time  we 
mean,  as  the  present  hour,  or  day.  or  year,  or  century. 

"  But  this  popular  way  of  thinking  imposes  itself  on  great  numbers  eyen 
of  philosophically-minded  people,  and  they  talk  about  the  pmerU  as  if  it 
was  a  daium-'-sB  if  time  came  to  us  marked  Into  present  periods  Hke  a 
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THE  SBNStBUl  PBB8EINT  HAS  DITBATIOH'. 
Let  any  one  try,  I  will  not  say  to  arrest,  but  to  notice 
attend  to,  the  present  moment  of  time.     One  of  the 
baffling  experiences  occnrH.     Where  ia  it,  this  present 
hii^  melted  in  our  grasp,  Hed  ere  we  could  touch  it,  gone  in 
tlie  instant  of  becoming.     As  a  poet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, Bays, 

"  I«  moment  o£l  je  parle  est  iiji,  loin  de  dk^" 

and  it  is  only  as  entering  into  the  living  and  movitig  organ- 
ization of  a  much  wider  tract  of  time  that  the  strict  present 
is  apprehended  at  alL     It  is,  in  fact,  an  altogether  ideal 
abstraction,  not  only  never  realized  in  sense,  but  probal 
never  even  conceived  of  by  those  unaccustomed  to  phi! 
Bophic  meditation.     BeSectiou  leads  us  to  the  coQcli 

measuriog-lape."    <8.   H.   Bodgsoo:    Philoaoplij- of  Reflection.  toI. 
848-254.) 

"  Tbe  representation  of  liroe  agrees  with  that  of  space  in  that  a  certiiB 
amount  of  it  must  be  proscnli-d  togelher — included  between  its  (nillal  ud 
termlnitl  limit.  A.  conlinuous  ideation,  flowing  from  one  point  to  aootlxi, 
would  indeed  one «py  lime,  but  not  repremnt  it.  foril  would  exdiangroDi 
element  of  successIoQ  for  another  ioBlead  of  gmsplng  tbe  whole  auecmlaci 
M  onee.  Butb  poluts— Ibe  begiooiDg  and  tbe  end— are  equally  easenllal  ui 
the  concepllon  of  time,  and  must  be  present  witb  equal  clearoeaa  together.' 
(Herbarl:  Psyrbol.  als  W„  %  115.) 

"  Assume  lliaC  .  .  .  similar  pendultira-Btrokea  follow  escli  other  it  rt<- 
ular  ialervals  iu  a  consclousneas  otherwise  void.  When  the  first  one  U 
over,  an  Image  of  ll  remains  in  tbe  fancy  until  the  second  succeed*.  Tlik 
then,  reproduees  tbe  lirst  by  virtue  of  tbe  law  of  association  by  elmilarfly. 
but  at  tbe  Bome  lime  meeuwith  Ihe  aforesaid  persisling  image.  .  .  .  Tbw 
does  the  simple  repetition  of  the  sound  provide  all  the  elements  of  Unir. 
perception.  The  first  sound  [us  It  is  recalled  by  associatioc']  glvn  Vat 
beginning,  the  second  tbe  end,  and  tbe  persistent  image  In  the  fancy  repfc- 
sents  tbe  lengili  of  the  intcrral.  At  the  moment  of  the  second  imprtsslon 
the  entire  time-perception  exists  at  once,  for  then  all  its  elements  ut 
presented  togetber,  the  second  sound  and  the  image  in  tbe  fancy  immrdi- 
Btely.  and  the  first  lmpre.'»ion  by  reproduction.  Bui.  in  the  same  act.  «( 
are  aware  of  a  stale  in  which  only  tbe  first  sound  enlated,  and  of  aDOthei 
in  which  only  lis  Image  existed  in  the  fancy.  Such  a  consciousnea  *■  thli 
u  that  of  time.  .  .  .  In  U  no  neeettioa  of  ideat  talctt  plaee. "  tWnndt : 
Physiol.  Psych.,  1st  ed  pp.  681-2  )  Note  here  the  assumptioD  thai  Ibr 
pertiiUjiee  and  tbe  rtproditecion  of  an  impression  are  two  procesws  wtilrh 
may  go  on  Blmullaneously,  Also  Ihnt  Wundt's  description  Is  merely  u 
attempt  lo  analj/te  lAe  '  tMitvranw '  of  a  time.perception,  and 
ef  lie  manner  in  tehith  it  «omet  about. 
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that  it  muBi  exist,  but  that  it  does  exist  can  never  be  a  fact 
of  our  immediate  experieuce.     TLe  odIj  fact  of  our  imiue-     ' 
diate  experience  is  what  Mr.  K  B.  Claj  has  well  called  '  the 
gpecious  present.'     His  words  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full:* 

"  The  relation  of  experience  to  time  has  not  been  profouniily  studied. 
Ita  objects  are  given  aa  being  of  the  prt^ent,  but  the  purt  of  time  re- 
ferred [o  by  the  datum  is  a  very  difforeut  thing  frum  the  conterminout 
ot  tbe  put  and  future  which  philosophy  denotes  by  the  name  Present, 
The  present  to  which  the  datum  refers  is  really  a  part  of  tbe  past — a 
recent  past— delusively  given  as  being  a  lime  that  intervenes  betweeo 
the  post  and  tbe  future.  Let  it  be  named  the  specious  present,  and  let 
the  past,  that  is  given  as  being  the  past,  be  known  aa  the  obvious  past. 
All  the  notes  of  a  bar  of  a  song  seem  to  tbe  listener  to  be  contained  in  the 
preeent.  Ail  the  changes  of  plaee  of  u  meteor  tteem  to  tbe  beholder  t«  be 
contained  in  tbe  present.  At  thejnstant  of  tbe  termination  of  such  series, 
no  part  of  the  time  measured  by  them  seems  to  be  a  past.  Time,  then, 
considered  relatively  to  human  apprebension,  consists  of  four  parts,  vis., 
the  obvious  past,  the  specious  present,  the  real  present,  and  the  futura. 
Omitting  the  specious  preaeni,  itconsistsof  three  .  .  .  nonentities — the 
past,  which  does  not  exist,  the  future,  which  does  not  exist,  and  their 
oonterminous,  the  present;  the  faculty  from  which  it  proceeds  lies  to 
na  in  tbe  fiction  of  the  specious  present." 

In  short,  the  practically  cognized  present  is  no  knife- 
edge,  but  a  saddle-back,  with  a  certain  breadth  of  its  own 
on  which  we  nit  perched,  and  from  which  we  look  in  two 
directions  into  time.  The  nnit  of  composition  of  our  per- 
ception of  time  is  a  duration,  with  a  bow  and  a  stern,  as  it 
were — a  rearward-  and  a  forward-looting  end,  +     It  is  only 

•  The  Alternative,  p.  I«7. 

t  Locke,  to  Uia  dim  way.  derived  llie  sense  of  durntlon  from  reflec- 
llOD  on  the  siJcct'SBlon  nf  onr  Ideas  lEHsny,  book  ti,  ehnp,  xrv.  g  3:  chap. 
XV.  g  19),  Retd  jiiMly  remarks  ihat  If  ten  successive  elemeDls  nrc  to  make 
duration,  "then  one  must  make  dunillon,  otherwise  duration  must  be 
made  up  of  parts  thni  have  no  dtiraiion,  which  In  ImpoBslhle,  ...  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  ihal  there  mtiBl  be  duration  In  every  single  Inlervs!  or 
element  of  which  the  whole  duration  is  made  up.  Nothing.  Indeed,  Is 
more  certain  than  that  every  elementary  pari  of  duration  must  have  dura- 
tion, as  every  elementary  part  of  exlcnslon  must  have  extension .  Now.  It 
niut  be  observed  that  in  these  elements  of  duralion.  or  single  Intervals  of 
mcceesive  Ideas,  there  Is  no  succession  of  idess,  yet  wc  must  conceive  Ihem 
to  have  duration;  whence  we  msy  conclude  with  certstnly  that  thar«  ii  a 
taneepUim  of  <laration  where  Own  it  7u>  murfiiim  of  idea*  in  (V  mind." 
(Inteliectna!  Powers  ewuiy  ni  chap,  v.)  "Qu'on  ne  cberche  point."  saya 
BoTer  CoUard  in  tbe  Pragnients  added  to  JouOroj's  Ttanalatlon  of  Rel^ 
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as  parts  of  this  duratiofnrllbch  that  the  relation  ol  AnooBsmm 
of  one  end  to  the  other  is  perceived.  We  do  not  first  feel 
one  end  and  then  feel  the  other  after  it^  and  from  the  per- 
ception of  the  succession  infer  an  interval  of  time  between, 
but  we  seem  to  feel  the  interval  of  time  as  a  whole,  with  iti 
two  ends  embedded  in  it  The  experience  is  from  the  out- 
set a  synthetic  datum,  not  a  simple  one ;  and  to  sensible 
perception  its  elements  are  inseparable,  although  attention 
looking  back  may  easily  decompose  the  experience,  and 
distinguish  its  beginning  from  its  end. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  perception  of  Space,  we 
shall  find  it  quite  analogous  to  time  in  this  regard.  Date 
in  time  corresponds  to  position  in  space ;  and  although  we 
now  mentally  construct  large  spaces  by  mentally  imagin- 
ing remoter  and  remoter  positions,  just  as  we  now  constrnct 
great  durations  by  mentally  prolonging  a  series  of  succese- 
ive  dates,  yet  the  original  experience  of  both  space  and 
time  is  always  of  something  already  given  as  a  unit,  inside 
of  which  attention  afterward  discriminates  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Without  the  parts  already  given  as  tn  a  time 
and  in  a  space,  subsequent  discrimination  of  them  could 
hardly  do  more  than  perceive  them  as  different  from  each 
other ;  it  would  have  no  motive  for  calling  the  difference 
temporal  order  in  this  instance  and  spatial  position  in  thai 

And  just  as  in  certain  experiences  we  may  be  consciooB 
of  an  extensive  space  full  of  objects,  without  locating  each 
of  them  distinctly  therein ;  so,  when  many  impressions  fol- 
low in  excessively  rapid  successioir  in  time,  although  we 
may  be  distinctiy  aware  that  they  occupy  some  duration, 
and  are  not  simultaneous,  we  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  teU 
which  comes  first  and  which  last ;  or  we  may  even  invert 
their  real  order  in  our  judgment  In  complicated  reaction- 
time  experiments,  where  signals  and  motions,  and  clicks 
of  the  apparatus  come  in  exceedingly  rapid  order,  one  is 
at  first  much  perplexed  in  deciding  what  the  order  is,  jet 
of  the  fact  of  its  occupancy  of  time  we  are  never  in  doubL 

"  la  dur6e  dans  la  SQCcesslon;  on  ne  Ty  trouvera  jamais;  la  dur^  a  precldl 
]a  succesBion;  la  notion  dc  la  duree  a  precede  la  notion  de  la  succenioa 
Kilo  en  est  done  tout-A-fait  indcpendante,  dira-t-on  ?  Oui,  elle  en  est  tout 
i-fait  ind6pcndante." 
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ACOUHAOT  OF  OX7B  B8TIMATB  OF  8HOBT  DTTBATIONS. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  the /octo  of  time- 
perception  in  detail  as  preliminary  to  our  speculative  con* 
elusion.  Many  of  the  facts  are  matters  of  patient  experi« 
mentation,  others  of  common  experience. 

First  of  all,  we  note  a  marked  differefnce  between  the  efe- 
menJtary  senacUiona  ofduroiwa,  and  those  of  space.  The  former 
have  a  much  narrower  range  ;  the  time-sense  may  be  called 
a  myopic  organ,  in  comparison  with  the  eye,  for  example. 
The  eye  sees  rods,  acres,  even  miles,  at  a  single  glance,  and 
these  totals  it  can  afterward  subdivide  into  an  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  distinctly  identified  parts.  The  units  of 
duration,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  time-sense  is  able 
to  take  in  at  a  single  stroke,  are  groups  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  within  these  units  very  few  subdivisions — perhaps 
forty  at  most,  as  we  shall  presently  see — can  be  clearly 
discerned.  The  durations  we  have  practically  most  to  deal 
with — minutes,  hours,  and  days — ^have  to  be  symbolically 
conceived,  and  constructed  by  mental  addition,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  extents  of  hundreds  of  miles  and  up- 
ward, which  in  the  field  of  space  are  beyond  the  range  of 
most  men's  practical  interests  altogether.  To  *  realize '  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  we  need  only  look  out  of  the  window  and 
fed  its  length  by  an  act  which,  though  it  may  in  part  result 
from  organized  associations,  yet  seems  immediately  per- 
formed.  To  realize  an  hour,  we  must  count '  now ! — ^now ! 
— ^nowl — ^nowl — 'indefinitely.  Each 'now*  is  the  feeling 
of  a  separate  hU  of  time,  and  the  exact  sum  of  the  bits 
never  makes  a  very  clear  impression  on  our  mind. 

How  many  bits  can  we  clearly  apprehend  at  once? 
Very  few  if  they  are  long  bits,  more  if  they  are  extremely 
short,  most  if  they  come  to  us  in  compound  groups,  each 
including  smaller  bits  of  its  own. 

Hearing  is  the  sense  by  which  the  subdivision  of  dura- 
tions is  most  sharply  made.  Almost  all  the  experimental 
work  on  the  time-sense  has  been  done  by  means  of  strokes 
of  sound.  How  long  a  series  of  sounds,  then,  can  we  group 
in  the  mind  so  as  not  to  confound  it  with  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  series  ? 
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Oar  spontaaeons  tendency  is  to  break  up  anj  moDol 
Qonsly  given  series  of  sounds  into  some  sort  of  s  rhytlu 
We  involuntarily  accentuate  every  second,  or  third,  i 
fourth  beat,  or  we  break  the  series  in  still  more  ixitrict 
ways.  Whenever  we  thus  grasp  the  impressions  in  rhyi 
form,  we  can  identify  a  longer  string  of  them  withoat  c 
fasioD. 

Each  variety  of  verse,  for  example,  has  its  '  law';  ai 
the  recorrent  stresses  and  sinkings  make  ns  feel  with  p 
cuhar  readiness  the  lack  of  a  syllable  or  the  presence 
one  too  much.  Divers  verses  may  again  be  bound  togelb 
in  the  form  of  a  staJiza,  and  we  may  then  say  of  anotfa 
stanza,  "  Its  second  verse  differs  by  so  much  from  that  < 
the  first  stanza,"  when  but  for  the  felt  stanza-form  the  t* 
differing  verses  would  have  come  to  us  too  separately  tol 
compared  at  alL  But  these  superposed  systems  of  rhyth 
soon  reach  their  limit.  In  music,  as  Wundt*  sayB,  *'  whi 
the  measure  may  easily  contain  13  changes  of  intensity  i 
sound  (as  in  ^  time),  the  rhythmical  group  may  embmi 
6  measures,  and  the  period  consist  of  4,  exceptionally  of 
[8?]  groups." 

Wundt  and  bis  pupil  Dietze  have  both  tried  to  deUi 
mine  experimentally  the  maxtnwrf  extent  of  our  tmNMdia 
diatind  consciousness /or  swxessive  tmpresaumB. 

Wundt  found  i*  that  twelve  impressions  could  be  distl 
gnished  clearly  as  a  nnited  cluster,  provided  they  w« 
caught  in  a  certain  rhythm  by  the  mind,  and  succeeded  ew 
other  at  intervals  not  smaller  than  0.3  and  not  larger  tlu 
0.5  of  a  second.  This  makes  the  total  time  distinctly  m 
prehended  to  be  equal  to  from  3.6  to  6  seconds. 

Dietze  }  gives  larger  figures.  The  most  favorable  inl< 
vals  for  clearly  catching  the  strokes  were  when  they  came  «1 
from  0,3  second  to  0.18  second  apart.  Forty  strokes  m^bt 
then  be  remembered  as  a  whole,  and  identified  without  em» 
when  repeated,  provided  the  mind  grasped  them  in  five  snV 
groups  of  eight,  or  in  eight  sub-groups  of  five  strokes  eaci. 
When  no  grouping  of  the  strokes  beyond  making  amplet  t^ 
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them  by  the  attention  was  allnwed^ — and  practically  it  was 
foaiid  impos&ibJe  imtUi  gruup  them  iu  at  l»aat  this  simplest 
of  all  ways — 16  was  the  largest  number  that  could  he  clearly 
apprehended  as  a  whole.*  This  would  make  40  times  0.3 
second,  or  12  seconds,  to  be  the  -amximum  filed  duration  of 
which  we  can  be  both  distinctly  and  immedialdt/  aware. 

The  maximum  unfilled,  or  vucunt  duration,  seems  to  lie 
within  the  name  objective  rnuge.  Estel  and  Mehner,  also 
working  in  Wundt's  laboratory,  found  it  to  vary  from  5  or 
6  to  12  seconds,  and  perhaps  more.  The  differences  seemed 
dae  to  practice  rather  than  to  idiosyncrasy. t 

These  figures  may  be  roughly  taken  to  stand  for  the  most 
important  part  nf  what,  with  Mr.  Clay,  we  called,  a  few 
pages  back,  the  specious  present.  The  specious  present  has, 
in  addition,  a  vaguely  vanishing  backward  and  forward 
fringe ;  but  its  nucleus  is  probably  the  dozen  seconds  or 
less  that  have  just  elapsed. 

If  these  are  the  maximum,  what,  then,  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  duration  which  we  can  distinctly  feel? 

The  smallest  figure  experimentally  ascertained  was  by 
Exner,  who  distinctly  heard  the  doublenesa  of  two  success- 
ive clicks  of  a  Savart's  wheel,  and  of  two  successive  snaps 

"  Counting  was  of  course  not  pennilled.  It  would  have  given  &  ly in- 
bollc  coDcepl  taA  no  iatultive  or  Immediate  perccpUon  ot  Uie  totality  of 
the  serieB,  Willi  counting  we  may  of  couree  compare  logetliw  itriei  of 
ftnj  length — Beries  whose  beglnulngs  have  fadi-d  from  our  mind,  and  of 
whose  totatily  we  retain  no  «eD«ib1c  impression  at  all.  To  couot  a  sorlea  of 
clicks  Is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  merely  perceiving  them  aa  dla- 
continuous  Id  the  latter  case  we  need  only  be  consulous  of  the  bits  of 
empljr  duration  between  them  :  In  the  former  we  must  p«r[orm  rapid  acta 
of  nasoclatlon  between  Ihcm  and  as  many  names  of  numbers. 

t  Estet  In  Wundt's  Phltosophische  Studlen.  a.  SO.  Mehner,  ibid.  a. 
B71.  In  DIetze'a  experiments  even  numbers  of  strokes  were  belt«r  caught 
tbaoodd  ones,  by  the  ear.  The  rapidits  qf  their  tegvenet  hada  great  intlu- 
mice  on  the  result.  At  more  than  4  secouds  apart  It  was  impossible  to  per- 
cdve  series  of  Ihcm  as  units  in  all  (cf.  Wundt.  Physiol.  Psych.,  il.  3H). 
Tbey  were  simply  couiiti-d  aa  so  many  ludlvldital  strokes.  Bi'low  0.31  to 
ftll  second,  according  to  i^e  obacrvur.  Judgment  again  became  contused. 
It  WM  found  that  ibi-  rate  of  successlou  most  favorable  for  grasping  long 
■cries  was  when  Ibe  Btroki^s  wore  sounded  at  iutiTvats  of  fiumO.it"  luO.18" 
^MTt.  Series  of  4,  6,  8,  10  were  more  easily  Identified  tbaa  seriesof  10.  18, 
14.  18.  The  latter  could  hardly  be  clearly  gruape<i  at  all.  Amonii  odd 
autnbera.  8.  0.  7  were  Ibe  series  easiest  cauglit ;  next.  9, 10 ;  liwdesl  of  wi\, 
11  and  IS  i  and  17  was  Impossible  to  apprehend 
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of  an  electric  spark,  when  their  intervat  was  made  as  b 
aa  about  yj^  of  a  second.* 

With  the  eye,  perception  is  less  delicate.  Two  s 
made  to  fall  beside  each  other  in  rapid  succession  on  t 
centre  of  the  retina,  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  BaccesaiTe  ll 
Exner  when  their  interval  fell  below  0.044".t 

Where,  as  here,  the  sncceeding  impressions  are  c 
in  namber,  we  can  easiest  perceive  the  interval  betn 
them.     President  Hall,  who  exi)erimented  with  a  mo' 
Savart's  wheelt  which  gave  clicks  in  varjing  nomber  a 
varying  intervals,  savs :  % 

"In  order  that  their  dtscontjnnitj  ma;  be  clearly  perceived,  taaA 
even  three  clicks  or  beats  must  be  farther  spiui  ihaa  two  n 
When  two  are  easily  diatinguighed,  throe  or  four  separated  bj-  then 
iBt«rval  .  .  .  are  often  coaQdently  pronounced  to  be  two  or  t 
respectively.     It  would  be  well  if  obseirations  were  so  direoted  I 
nscertain,  at  least  up  to  ten  or  twenty,  the  increase  [of  intoral]  ii 
quired  by  e&ch  additional  click  in  a  series  for  the  senae  of  dlsoontiDid 
to  remain  constant  throughout."  § 


*  The  euct  Interval  of  the  sparks  was  0.00305'.  The  doublenea 
their  snap  was  usually  replaced  by  a.  Bingle-seeming'  sound  when  It  ft 
0.00196".  the  sound  becoming  fi>tid«r  when  iboeparlu  seemed  limuliai 
The  differenes  betweuD  these  two  intervals  is  only  Tn^^n  of  a  secoodi  aad. 
as  Exner  remarks,  our  ear  and  brain  must  be  wonderfully  efficient  orftai 
to  gel  distinct  feelings  from  so  slight  an  objective  difference  as  Ibis.  Se* 
PflUger'a  Archiv,  Bd.  a. 

t  Ihid.  p.  407.  When  the  sparks  fell  so  ctose  togetherthat  their  Irradl 
ation-clrclcs  overlapped,  they  appeared  like  ant  ipark  moving  from  the  poA 
tlonof  the  Brat  lo  that  of  the  secoudi  aod  they  might  then  follow  neb 
other  as  close  as  O.OIS"  without  the  direetion  <^  the  motemaU  ceasing  U  ' 
clear.  When  one  spark  fell  on  the  centre,  the  other  on  the  margin,  of  d 
relica,  the  time-Interval  for  successive  apprehension  bad  to  be  raised  i 
0.076". 

t  Hall  and  Jaalrow :  Studies  of  Rhythm.  Mind.  n.  56. 

g  Neveitbeless.  multitudinous  Impressions  may  be  felt  as  discontlniM 
though  separated  by  eicesatvcly  micutc  intervals  of  time.      OrQnlU 
■lys  (Pflllger's  Archiv,  vi.  175)  that  10,000  electric  shocks  a  second  a 
as  tnlerruptcd,  by  the  tongue  ('.).     Ton  Wltlich  (ibid.  n.  8SU).  that  h 
1000  and  2000  strokes  s  second  are  fell  as  discrete  by  the   flnger.    W.fl 
Preyer,  on  the  Other  Land  (Die  Qrenzen  des  EmpSndungsvermOgens.  m 
1866,  p.  16),  makes  contacts  appear  continuous  to  the  Soger  when  86.8  tt 
them  follow  In   a  second,     aimilsriy.  Mach  (Wiener  Sltigsb.,  u.  '    " 
gives  about  36.    Lahuine  (Comptes  Rendus,  Lxxni.  p.  1314)  found  n 
tioD  of  Onger  contacts  after  22  repetitions  in  a  second.    Such  discrepa 
figures  are  of  doubtful  worth.    Uo  the  retina  SOloSO  impresaioa*  a 
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Where  the  first  impression  falls  on  one  sense,  and  the 
second  on  another,  the  perception  of  the  intervening  time 
tends  to  be  less  certain  and  delicate,  and  it  makes  a  di£fer* 
ence  which  impression  comes  first  Thus,  Exner  found* 
^he  smallest  perceptible  interval  to  be,  in  seconds : 

From  sight  to  touch aOTl 

From  touch  to  sight 0.068 

From  sight  to  hearing 0.16  ' 

From  hearing  to  sight 0.06 

From  one  ear  to  another 0.064 

To  be  coMciom  of  a  time  irUerval  at  aUia  one  thing  ;  fo 
feB  whether  it  be  shorter  or  longer  than  another  interval  is  a 
different  thing.  A  number  of  experimental  data  are  on  hand 
which  give  us  a  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  this  latter  per- 
ception. The  problem  is  that  of  the  amallest  difference 
bettjoeen  tux>  times  which  we  can  perceive. 

The  di£ference  is  at  its  minimum  when  the  times  them* 
selves  are  very  short.  Exner,t  reacting  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble with  his  foot,  upon  a  signal  seen  by  the  eye  (spark), 
noted  all  the  reactions  which  seemed  to  him  either  slow  or 
last  in  the  making.  He  thought  thus  that  deviations  of 
about  j^  of  a  second  either  way  from  the  average  were 


al  Um  veiy  uimott  can  be  felt  as  discrote  when  they  fall  on  the  same  spot 
The  ear»  which  begins  to  fuse  stimuli  together  into  a  musical  tone  when  th^ 
follow  at  the  rate  of  a  little  orer  80  a  second,  can  still  feel  188  of  them  a 
second  as  discontinuous  when  they  take  the  shape  of  'boats*  (Helmbolti^ 
Ibnempfindungen,  8d  ed.  p.  870). 

*  PflOger's  Archiv,  u.  438.  Also  in  Herrmann*^  Hdbh.  d.  Physiol,  S 
Bd., I.  Thl.  pp.  860863. 

t  Pfltkgor's  Archiy,  tti.  089.  Tlgorstodt  (Bihang  till  Eongl.  STenska 
7elenskape-Akad.  Handl.,  Bd.  8.  Haftc  8,  Stockholm,  1884)  reTises  Bxnei^ 
flfurcs,  and  shows  that  hh  conclusions  arc  exaggerated.  According  to 
TIgerstedt,  two  obscnrers  almost  always  rightly  appreciated  0.06"  or  0.06" 
of  reaction-time  difterence.  Half  the  time  they  did  it  rightly  when  the 
dUferenco  sank  to  0  08",  though  from  0.08"  and  0.06"  difTerences  weio 
often  not  noticed  at  all.  Buccola  found  (Le  Legge  del  Tempo  nel  Fenom* 
enl  del  Pcnsiero,  Hilano,  1888«  p.  871)  that,  after  much  practice  In  making 
lipid  reactions  upon  a  signal,  he  estimated  directly,  in  figures,  his  owo 
leaotlon-time,  in  10  experiments,  with  an  error  of  from  0.010"  to  0.018": 
hi  6,  with  one  of  aOOS"  to  0.008";  in  one^  with  one  of  0.008";  and  In  8^ 
with  one  of  0.008". 
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correctly  noticed  bj  him  at  the  time.  The  avi 
here  0.1840",  Hall  and  Jastrow  liatened  to  the  ioten 
between  the  clicks  of  their  apparatus.  Between  two  f 
eqoal  intervals  of  4.27"  each,  a  middle  interval  was  inoloi 
ed,  which  might  be  made  either  shorter  or  longer  than  t 
extremes.  ''After  the  series  had  been  heard  two  or  en 
three  times,  no  impression  of  the  relative  length  of  I 
middle  interval  would  often  exist,  and  only  after  heazi 
the  fonrth  and  last  [repetition  of  the  series]  would  t 
judgment  incline  to  the  fUva  or  minus  side.  Inserting  tl 
variable  between  two  invariable  and  like  intervals  (^ 
facilitated  judgment,  which  between  two  unlike  terics  is  fi 
less  accurate."  *  Three  observers  in  these  experimeni 
made  no  error  when  the  middle  interval  varied  ^  from  thi 
extremes.  When  it  varied  ^5,  errors  occurred,  bat  « 
few.  This  would  make  the  minimum  absolute  difiereiM 
perceived  as  large  as  0.355." 

This  minimum  absolute  difference,  of  course,  incre 
as  the  times  compared  grow  long.     Attempts  have  1 
made  to  ascertain  what  ratio  it  bears  to  the  times  then 
selves.     According  to   Fechner's   ' Psy chop hy sic   Lav' 
ought  always  to  bear  the  same  ratio.     Various  obserrei^ 
however,  have  found  this  not  to  be  the  case.t     On  the  em 
trary,  very  interesting  osciUcUionB  in  the  accuracy  of  jndi 
ment  and  in  the  direction  of  the  error — oscillations  d 
dent  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  the  times  < 
have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  experimented  with  I 
question.     Of  these  a  brief  account  may  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  in  every  list  of  intervais  experimattt 
with  there  wiU  be  found  what  Fierordt  calls  an  '  mDUTERESCI 
point;'  that  is  to  say,  an  interval  which  we  judge  with  n 
imum  accuracy,  a  time  which  we  tend  to  estimate  a 
longer  or  shorter  than  it  really  is,  and  away  from  whid 

■  MiDd,  zi.  ei  (1886). 

IMach.  Wiener  Bitnin^b.,  U.  S-  188  (1805);  &I«l.  tod.  ««.  p.  ( 
Hehner,  toe.  sit.  p.  686.  BitLCola.  op.  at.  p.  3T>*.  Pechaer  laboia  to  pit 
that  bis  law  is  only  overlaid  by  Olber  inlerfertrig  laws  In  the  fignras 
corded  by  tbese  eipcrlmeDlers;  but  his  case  seems  to  me  la  be  ooft  of  d 
perate  Infaliiaiioii  wiUt  a  bobb/.  (See  Wuodt'i  PhilosopbbciHi  SuA 
m.  1 1 
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in  both  directions,  errors  increase  their  sise.'^  This  time 
varies  from  one  observer  to  another,  but  its  average  is  re- 
markably constant,  as  the  following  table  shows.f 

The  times,  noted  by  the  ear,  and  the  average  indiffer- 
ence-points (given  in  seconds)  were,  for — 

WundtJ 0.72 

KoUertS 0.76 

Estel  (probably) ft76 

Mehner 0.71 

Stevensl 0.71 

MachT 0.86 

Bnccola  (about)** 0.40 

The  odd  thing  about  these  figures  is  the  recurrence  they 
show  in  so  many  men  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  second, 

*  Carious  discrepancies  exist  between  the  German  and  the  American  ob- 
■errers  with  respect  to  the  direetian  of  the  error  below  and  above  the  point 
of  indilference--dlflerences  perhaps  due  to  the  fatigue  InvoWed  in  the 
American  method.  The  Germans  lengthened  intervals  below  it  and  short- 
ened  those  above.  With  seven  Americans  experimented  on  by  Stevens 
this  was  exactly  reversed.  The  German  method  was  to  lUMsively  listen  to 
the  intervals,  then  Judge ;  the  American  was  to  reproduce  them  actively 
by  movements  of  the  hand.  In  Mehner's  experiments  there  was  found  a 
second  indifference-point  at  about  5  seconds,  beyond  which  times  were 
judged  again  too  long.  Glass,  whose  work  on  the  subject  is  the  latest 
(Fhiloa.  Studien.  it.  488),  found  (when  corrections  were  allowed  for)  that 
all  times  except  0.8  sec.  were  estimated  too  short  He  found  a  series  of 
points  of  greatest  relative  accuracy  (viz.,  at  1.6,  8.6,  8.76,  6,  6.86,  etc. 
seconds  respectively,  and  (thought  that  his  observations  roughly  corrobo- 
rated Weber's  law.  As  '  maximum '  and  '  minimum '  are  printed  inter 
chanireably  in  Gliuv's  nrtirlo  it  is  hard  to  follow. 

fWithVierordt  and  his  pupils  the  indifference  point  lay  as  high  as 
from  1.6  Bcc  to  4.9  sec,  according  to  the  obacrver  (cf.  Dcr  Zeitsinn.  1868, 
p.  118).  In  most  of  these  experiments  the  time  heard  was  actively  repro- 
duced, after  a  short  pause,  by  movements  of  the  hand,  which  were  re- 
corded. Wundt  gives  good  reasons  (Physiol.  Psych.,  u.  889,  890)  for  re- 
jecting Yiorordt's  figures  as  erroneous.  Yierordt's  book,  it  should  be  said* 
is  full  of  important  matter,  nevertheless, 

t Physiol.  Psych.,  u.  886,  89a 

IPhilosophisohe  Studien,  x.  86. 

I  Mind,  XI.  400. 

^  Loe,  eU.  p.  14A, 

'^  Op.  oil  p.  876.  Mach's  and  Buccok's  figures,  it  will  be  observed, 
9xe  %bovLt  one  haff  ot  the  rest—sub-multiples,  therefore.  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  Buccola's  figure  has  little  value,  his  observations 
not  being  well  fitted  to  show  this  particular  point. 
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as  tbe  inieryal  of  time  most  easy  to  catch  and  reprodnce 
Odder  still,  both  Estel  and  Mehner  found  that  muZlfjpIa  of 
this  time  were  more  accurately  reproduced  than  the  time^ 
intervals  of  intermediary  length  ;*  and  Qlass  found  a  certain 
periodicity,  with  the  constant  increment  of  L25  see.,  in  hii 
observations.  There  would  seem  thus  to  exist  something 
like  a  periodic  or  rhythmic  sharpening  of  our  time-sense,  (rf 
which  the  period  differs  somewhat  from  one  observer  to 
the  next. 

Our  sense  qf  time^  like  other  senses,  seems  smbfed  to 
the  law  cf  contrast.  It  appeared  pretty  plainly  in  Estel*i 
observations  that  an  interval  sounded  shorter  if  a  long  one 
had  immediately  preceded  it^  and  longer  when  the  opposite 
was  the  case. 

Like  other  senses,  too,  our  sense  qf  time  is  sharpemi 
by  practice.  Mehner  ascribes  almost  all  the  discrepancies 
between  other  observers  and  himself  to  this  cause  aJonct 

Tracts  of  time  fJkd  (with  clicks  of  sound)  seem  longer 
than  vacant  ones  of  the  same  duration,  when  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  a  second  or  two.|  This,  which  reminds 
one  of  what  happens  with  spaces  seen  by  the  eye,  becomes 
reversed  when  longer  times  are  taken*  It  is,  perhaps,  in 
accordance  with  this  law  that  a  loud  sound,  limiting  a  short 
interval  of  time,  makes  it  appear  longer,  a  slight  sound 
shorter.  In  comparing  intervals  marked  out  by  soundsi 
we  must  take  care  to  keep  the  sounds  unifornL§ 

There  is  a  certain  emotional  feding  accompanying  the 
intervals  of  time,  as  is  well  known  in  music.  The  sense  (^ 
haste  goes  with  one  measure  of  rapidity ^  that  (f  delay  with 
another;  and  these  two  feelings  harmonize  with  differeot 
mental  moods.  Yierordt  listened  to  series  of  strokes  per- 
formed by  a  metronome  at  rates  varying  from  40  to  200  a 

*  Estel's  figures  led  him  to  think  that  all  the  multiples  CDJoyed  this  priv- 
flege;  with  Mehner,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  odd  multiples  showed 
diminution  of  theavcrac^e  error;  thus,  0.71,  2.15,  8.55.  5,  6.4,  7.8,  9.8;  and 
10.65  second  were  respectively  registered  with  the  least  error.  Cf.  Phfl. 
Studien,  n.  pp.  57,  562-565. 

t  Cf.  especially  pp.  55S-561. 

X  Wundt:  Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  287.    Hall  and  Jastroiw:  lOndt  xi. 

§  Mehner:  loe.  cU.  p.  558. 
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mlnaiey  and  found  that  they  very  naturally  fell  into  seven 
categories,  from  '  very  slow '  to '  very  fast*  *  Each  category 
of  feeling  included  the  intervals  following  each  other  within 
a  certain  range  of  speed,  and  no  others.  This  is  a  qualita- 
tive,  not  a  quantitative  judgment — an  aesthetic  judgment^ 
in  fact  The  middle  category,  of  speed  that  was  neutral, 
or,  as  he  calls  it, '  adequate,'  contained  intervals  that  were 
grouped  about  0.62  second,  and  Yierordt  says  that  this 
made  what  one  might  almost  call  an  agreeable  time.t 

The  feeling  of  time  and  accent  in  music,  of  rhythm,  is 
quite  independent  of  that  of  melody.  Tunes  with  marked 
rhythm  can  be  readily  recognized  when  simply  drummed 
on  the  table  with  the  finger-tips. 

WA  HAVa  NO  BBNSE  FOB  mCPTY  TUCD. 

Although  subdividing  the  time  by  beats  of  sensation 
aids  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  it  that 
elapses,  such  subdivision  does  not  seem  at  the  first  glance 
essential  to  our  perception  of  its  flow.  Let  one  sit  with 
elosed  eyes  and,  abstracting  entirely  from  the  outer  world, 
attend  exclusively  to  the  passage  of  time,  like  one  who 
wakes,  as  the  poet  says, "  to  hear  time  flowing  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  all  things  moving  to  a  day  of  doom.** 
There  seems  under  such  circumstances  as  these  no  variety 
in  the  material  content  of  our  thought,  and  what  we  notice 
appears,  if  anything,  to  be  the  pure  series  of  durations 
budding,  as  it  were,  and  growing  beneath  our  indrawn  gaze. 
Is  this  really  so  or  not  ?  The  question  is  important^  for, 
if  the  experience  be  what  it  roughly  seems,  we  have  a  sort 
of  special  sense  for  pure  time — a  sense  to  which  empty 
duration  is  an  adequate  stimulus ;  while  if  it  be  an  illusion, 
it  must  be  that  our  perception  of  time's  flight,  in  the  expe- 
riences quoted,  is  due  to  ih^fiUing  of  the  time,  and  to  our 
memory  of  a  content  which  it  had  a  moment  previous,  and 
which  we  feel  to  agree  or  disagree  with  its  content  now. 

It  takes  but  a  small  exertion  of  introspection  to  show 

*The  Dumber  of  distinguishable  differenesB  of  speed  between  these  limits 
la  as,  ho  takes  aire  to  remark,  very  much  larger  than  7  (Der  Zeitsinn,  p, 
187). 

t  P.  i»,  §  18,  p.  na. 
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t  ftltematiTe  is  the  true  one,  and  that  we  em 
i  a  duration  than  ux  can  intvU  an  extaukm. 
t  (y  «ff  aauibU  content.  Just  ae  with  closed  ejea  we 
ft  dark  visnal  field  in  which  a  curdling  play  of  ob- 
t  luminosity  is  always  going  on  ;  so,  be  we  never  eo 
i  from  distinct  outward  impressions,  we  are  always 
iMM«IlT  immersed  in  what  Wundt  has  somewhere  calleii 
1^  twilight  of  our  general  consciousness.  Our  heart-beats, 
oar  breathing,  the  pulses  of  our  attention,  fragments  of 
vottls  or  sentences  that  pass  throi^h  our  imaginatioii,  an 
what  people  this  dim  habitat  Xow,  all  these  processes  are 
rfavthmical,  and  are  apprehended  by  us,  as  they  ooeiu.ii. 
their  totality ;  the  breathing  and  pulses  of  att 
ixiherent  successions,  each  with  its  rise  and  fall ; 
beats  similarly,  onlyrelatively  far  more  brief ;  thev 
separately,  but  in  connected  groups.  In  short,  t 
miuils  as  we  may,  some  form  of  changing  process  r 
OS  to  feel,  and  cannot  be  expelled.  And  along  « 
of  the  process  and  its  rhythm  goes  the  sense  of  t 
of  time  it  lasts.  Awareness  of  change  is  thus  the  cond 
OD  which  our  perception  of  time's  flow  depends ;  bat  1 
exists  no  r':-.ison  to  suppose  that  empty  time's  own  ch 
axe  sufficient  for  the  awareness  of  change  to  be  arom 
The  change  must  be  of  some  concrete  sort — an  ooti 
or  iuward  sensible  series,  or  a  process  of  atteutioii  or  t 
tion,* 


*  I  Ifuve  ihe  text  Just  aa  ft  was  printed  In  the  Jonrnal  of  E 
Pbllonoiiliy  (for  'Oct.  1886)  in  1887.  Since  Ihen  MOutertwg  I 
mutctlf  Betirilge  zur  experimentellen  Psychologie  (Heft  3. 18B9)  * 
h>v«  umdu  it  olear  wb&t  the  sensible  chaDgcs  are  by  which  we  naai 
lapse  of  time.  When  Ihe  time  which  scparstcs  two  senrible  b 
|«M  than  one  lliird  of  s  second,  he  thinks  it  is  almost  entirely  tl 
ttltitA  Itiie  menurrs-imase  of  (Aefirtlimpreuion  ha* faded  whea  a 
avertvkes  It.  which  makes  us  feel  how  wide  they  are  apart  {p.  S 
llniv  la  lo[iger  than  ibiu,  we  rely,  be  thinks,  czclusivelf  u 
of  muscular  tcnaion  and  relaialiOD,  which  « 
hllhou^b  we  give  to  Ibcm  so  liule  of  our  direct  atlentSon. 
ori  prim^tr'tg  in  Vie  mutcUi  by  ahieh  wt  adapt  our  teiiM-arfont  U 
It  lA<  tignaU  lurd.  same  of  the  musclea  being  in  the  eye  ■ 
h>Nm,  soroc  of  them  iu  the  head.  neck,  etc.  We  here  jnc 
tiiterratx  to  l>e  ctgual  when  between  the  beg-inning  and  end  od 
Hacttv  similiir  relaxations  and   subseoueui  expectant  I 


y  uponq 
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And  here  again  we  hnve  au  analogy  with  space.  The 
esrtieat  form  of  diatinct  space- perception  is  undoubtedlj 
that  of  a  tnoTement  over  some  one  of  our  eeusitive  tmrfacoa, 
and  this  movement  is  originally  given  as  a  simple  whole  of 
feeling,  and  is  only  decompoeed  into  its  elements — siiccea- 
sive  positions  successively  occupied  l>y  the  moving  body — 
when  our  education  in  discrimination  is  much  advanced. 


tniuclea  to  hsTe  occurred.  In  roproduclng  in lerrols  ourselves  we  try  to 
mftke  our  fecliags  of  tliis  sort  Just  what  they  were  whco  y-e  passively  besrd 
the  Iniervsl.  Those  fcctlQgB  by  IhcmselveB,  however,  cao  outy  bo  utcd 
when  the  IntcrVBls  are  very  aborl,  for  the  tcnaluD  aoliclpalory  of  tbc  tcrmloKl 
■tlmuluB  DBiumlly  reaches  its  maximum  very  auou.  With  lougcr  iolervali 
we  laka  tkafmUng  of  our  tntpiratioiu  and  expiraUoru  mio  aeeoant.  Wllb  our 
expirations  all  the  oiber  muscular  leDeioiu  lo  our  body  undergo  a  rbylhml- 
ciii  decrcMe;  wlih  our  loHpIrBiiooB  the  roversu  Inkus  pltice.  When,  ibere- 
fore,  we  note  a  liwc-inierval  of  several  Becooda  with  iQleal  to  reproduce  It, 
wh«t  we  aeck  is  to  make  the  carllor  ftud  later  lutcrval  agree  in  the  Dumber 
ftod  lunuuDt  of  thuae  resplmlory  cbangea  combioed  with  Bcnse-orgaQ 
BdJuHtmvnts  with  whlcb  Ibcy  are  Qlled.  MDnalurbcrg  bu  studied  caro- 
fully  Id  his  own  case  the  vnrlatlons  of  the  respiratory  factor.  They  are 
many ;  but  ho  stimit  up  bla  experience  by  aaylng  that  whether  he  meas- 
ured byiusplrallons  that  were  divided  by  momentary  pauses  Into  nix  parts, 
orbylnnplmliuna  that  were  conlinuoua  ;  whether  with  sensory  tension  dur- 
ing Inspiration  and  relaxatloD  during  expiration,  or  by  tension  during  both 
tnsplntlcin  and  expiration,  separated  by  a  sudden  Interpolated  rclaxatloD ; 
whether  with  ipcc-liil  notice  Inken  of  the  cephalic  l«nslons,  or  of  iboae  Id 
Iho  trunk  nnd  shoulders,  tn  all  rnses  alike  and  wltbout  exception  he  In- 
voluntarily  eudeavored,  wliunever  be  compared  two  times  or  tried  to  make 
one  the  mme  u  the  other,  to  get  exactly  the  same  reaplratory  condition* 
■nd  cnndillotis  of  lenHlon,  all  the  subjective  condllionH,  in  short,  ataeilj/lbt 
aamo  during  the  second  Inlerval  sa  they  were  during  thefir»l.  MOnslerberg 
corrolm rated  bis  subjccl  Ive  observations  by  experiments.  The  observer  of 
the  time  had  to  reproduce  a*  oxnelly  na  possible  an  Interval  twtween  two 
■harp  sounds  given  him  by  an  asslstAnt.  The  only  condition  Imposed  upon 
him  was  that  be  should  nol  modify  his  lircathlng  for  the  purposes  at 
meoaurement.  It  was  Ibcn  found  ibat  when  ilie  asslslaal  broke  lu  al 
nndom  with  his  signals,  the  Judgment  of  the  observer  woa  vastly  leM 
■ccunie  than  when  the  asNlslanl  carefully  wntrhed  thooliserver'sbreMhlog 
sad  made  both  the  beginning  of  the  lime  given  him  and  that  of  ibe  tliiM 
which  bo  wss  to  Klve  coincide  with  Identical  phases  thereof.— KinaUy, 
HOnsIerbcrg  with  great  plausibility  tries  to  explain  the  dlscrepauctea  b»- 
tween  the  results  of  Vierordt,  Eatel,  Mohncr.  Qiass,  etc.,  as  due  to  the  fact 
Ibat  they  did  nol  all  uta  th«  tam«  meanire.  Bumo  brcnihc  a  little  faster, 
•ome  a  little  slower.  Bome  break  their  InHplnilions  into  two  porta,  soma 
do  not,  etc.  Tbe  coincidence  of  tbeolijectlvulliuua  measured  with  definite 
nalund  phase*  of  bnmtbtng  would  very  easily  give  periodical  maxima  ot 
sUity  In  measuring  accuiaiely- 
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But  a  movement  is  a  change,  a  process ;  so  we-see  thaiii 
the  time-world  and  the  space-world  alike  the  first  knows 
things  are  not  elements,  but  combinations,  not  sepanle 
nnit^  but  wholes  already  formed.  The  condition  of  ftenf 
of  the  wholes  maj  be  the  elements ;  bat  the  condition  dL 
onr  knowing  the  elements  is  onr  having  already  felt  the 
wholes  as  wholes. 

In  the  experience  of  watching  empty  time  flow — ^'emptj' 
to  be  taken  hereafter  in  the  relative  sense  jnst  set  forth-- 
we  tell  it  off  in  pulses.  We  say'  now !  now  I  now  I '  or  we 
count '  more !  more  1  more  1 '  as  we  feel  it  bnd.  This  com- 
position out  of  units  of  duration  is  called  the  law  of  time's 
diacrde  fiow.  The  discreteness  is,  however,  merely  dine  to 
the  fact  that  our  successive  acts  of  rtcogidiiofn,  or  appercep- 
tion of  what  it  is  are  discrete.  The  sensation  is  as  continii* 
ous  as  any  sensation  can  be.  All  continuous  sensations  are 
named  in  beats.  We  notice  that  a  certain  finite  '  more '  of 
them  is  passing  or  already  past  To  adopt  Hodgson's 
image,  the  sensation  is  the  measuring-tape,  the  perception 
the  dividing-engine  which  stamps  its  length.  As  we  listen 
to  a  steady  sound,  we  take  it  in  in  discrete  pulses  of  recog- 
nition, calling  it  successively  'the  same!  the  same!  the 
same  1 '    The  case  stands  no  otherwise  with  time. 

After  a  small  number  of  beats  our  impression  of  the 
amount  we  have  told  off  becomes  quite  vague.  Our  only 
way  of  knowing  it  accurately  is  by  counting,  or  noticing  tbs 
clock,  or  through  some  other  symbolic  conception.*  When 
the  times  exceed  hours  or  days,  the  conception  is  absolntelr 
symbolic.  We  think  of  the  amount  we  mean  either  solely 
as  a  name,  or  by  running  over  a  few  salient  dates  tiierein, 
with  no  pretence  of  imagining  the  full  durations  that  lie 
between  theuL  No  one  has  anything  like  a  perception  of  the 
greater  length  of  the  time  between  now  and  the  first  centorr 
than  of  that  between  now  and  the  tenth.    To  an  historian. 


*  "  Any  one  wishing  yet  further  examples  of  this  mental  substitntkio 
will  find  one  on  observing  how  habitually  he  thinks  of  the  spaces  on  tht 
clock-face  instead  of  the  |H*riods  they  stand  for ;  how,  on  diacoTeiing  it  t« 
be  half  an  hour  later  than  he  supposed,  he  does  not  represent  the  half  hour 
in  its  duration,  but  scarcely  passes  beyond  the  sign  of  it  mailed  bytbi 
finger."    (H.  Spencer:  Psychology,  §888.) 
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it  is  trae,  the  longer  interval  will  suggest  a  host  of  additional 
dates  and  events,  and  so  appear  a  more  mtiUitudinoua  thing. 
And  for  the  same  reason  most  people  will  think  thej  directly 
perceive  the  length  of  the  past  fortnight  to  exceed  that  of 
the  past  week.  But  there  is  properly  no  comparative  time 
vntvAtion  in  these  cases  at  all.  It  is  but  dates  and  events, 
TtpreaenJting  time ;  their  abundance  symbolizing  its  length. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  so,  even  where  the  times  compared 
are  no  more  than  an  hour  or  so  in  length.  It  is  the  same 
with  Spaces  of  many  miles,  which  we  always  compare  with 
each  other  by  the  numbers  which  measure  them.* 

*  The  only  objections  to  this  which  I  can  think  of  are :  (1)  The  accuracy 
with  which  some  men  judge  of  the  hour  of  day  or  night  without  looking 
at  the  clock  ;  (3)  the  faculty  some  have  of  waking  at  a  preappointed  hour; 
(8)  the  accuracy  of  time-perception  reported  to  exist  in  certain  trance-subjects. 
It  might  seem  that  in  these  persons  some  sort  of  a  sub-conscious  record  was 
kept  of  the  lapse  of  time  per  m.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted  until  it  Is 
proved  that  there  are  no  physiological  processes,  the  feeling  of  whose  course 
may  serve  as  a  tign  of  how  much  time  has  sped,  and  so  lead  us  to  infer  the 
hour.  That  there  are  such  procea«iee  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  An 
Ingenious  friend  of  mine  was  long  puzzled  to  know  why  each  day  of 
the  week  had  such  a  characteristic  physiognomy  to  him.  That  of  Sunday 
was  soon  noticed  to  be  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  city's  rumbling,  and  Ihe 
found  of  people's  feet  shuffling  on  the  sidewalk;  of  Monday,  to  come  from 
the  clothes  drying  in  the  yard  and  casting  a  white  reflection  on  the  ceiling; 
of  Tuesday,  to  a  cause  which  I  forgot ;  and  I  think  my  friend  did  not  get 
b^ond  Wednesday.  Probably  each  hour  in  the  day  has  for  most  of  us 
acme  outer  or  inner  sign  associated  with  it  as  closely  as  these  signs  with  the 
days  of  the  week.  It  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  however,  that  the  great 
improvement  of  the  time- perception  during  sleep  and  trance  is  a  mystery 
not  as  yet  cleared  up.  All  my  life  I  have  been  struck  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  I  will  wake  at  the  same  exitd  minute  night  after  night  and  morning 
after  morning,  if  only  the  habit  fortuitously  begins.  The  organic  registra- 
tion in  me  is  independent  of  sleep.  After  lying  in  bed  a  long  time  awake 
I  suddenly  rise  without  knowing  the  time,  and  for  days  and  weeks  together 
will  do  so  at  an  identical  minute  by  the  clock,  as  if  some  inward  physio- 
logical process  caused  the  act  by  punctually  running  down.— Idiots  are 
■aid  sometimes  to  possess  the  time- measuring  faculty  in  a  marked  degree. 
I  have  an  interesting  manuscript  account  of  an  idiot  girl  which  says :  "  She 
was  punctual  almost  to  a  minute  in  her  demand  for  food  and  other  regular 
attentions.  Her  dinner  was  generally  furnished  her  at  12.80  p.m.,  and  at 
that  hour  she  would  begin  to  scream  if  it  were  not  forthcoming.  If  on 
Fast-day  or  Thanksgiving  it  were  delayed,  in  accordsnce  with  the  New 
JBngland  custom,  she  screamed  from  her  usual  dinner-hour  until  the  foed 
was  carried  to  her.  On  the  next  day,  however,  ahe  again  made  known  her 
wanta  promptly  at  19.80.    Any  slight  attention  shown  her  on  one  day  waa 
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From  this  we  pass  oatnrally  to  Bpeok  of  certain  fai 
variations  in  our  estimatdoQ  of  lengths  of  time.  /«  j; 
a  time  jSled  with  varied  and  iviereating  ezperiemces 
ghort  in  paaaiTtg,  bui  long  as  toe  look  back.  On  the  other  haad, 
a  tract  of  time  empty  of  experiences  seems  long  in  patMMg, 
bvi  in  retrospect  sliort.  A  week  of  travel  and  aigbt-seeing 
may  subtend  an  angle  more  like  three  weeks  in  the  memorj ; 
and  a  month  of  sickness  hardly  yields  more  memories  than 
a  day.  The  length  in  retrospect  depeuds  obviottaly  on  the 
miiltitudinousuess  of  the  memories  which  the  time  afford& 
Many  objects,  events,  changes,  many  subdivisions,  itomedi- 
ately  widen  the  view  as  we  look  back.  Emptiness,  monot- 
ony, familiarity,  make  it  shrivel  up.  In  Von  HolteTs 
'  Vagabonds '  one  Anton  is  described  as  revisiting  his  o&ti*e 
village. 

"  Seven  years,"  be  eiclaims,  "  seven  years  siuoe  1  ran  away  I  Itec 
like  seventy  it  seems,  so  much  has  happeaed.  I  cAODot  think  of  it  ill 
without  becoming  dizzy— at  any  rate  not  now.  And  yet  again,  when  I 
took  at  the  villAge,  at  the  church-tower,  it  seems  as  if  I  oould  banO) 
have  been  seven  days  away." 

Prof,  Lazarus  "  {from  whom  I  borrow  this  qootadoD), 
thtis  explains  both  of  these  contrasted  illu-'dons  by  ow 
principle  of  the  awakened  memories  being  umltitadinovs 
or  few : 

"The  circle  of  experiences,  widely  extended,  rich  in  variety,  wtaA 
he  had  in  view  on  the  day  of  his  leaviog  the  village  rises  now  in  bii 
mind  as  its  image  lies  before  him.  And  with  it — in  rapid  rmrnrtfimi 
and  violent  motion,  not  in  chronologic  order,  or  from  chronoh^ 
motives,  but  suggesting  each  other  by  all  sorts  of  connections — arise 
massive  images  of  all  bis  rich  vagabondage  and  roving  life.  Tbey  toll 
and  wave  confusedly  together,  first  perbaps  one  from  the  first  ynr, 
then  from  the  sixth,  soon  from  the  second,  agtun  from  the  fifth,  Um 

demanded  on  the  next  at  the  corresponding  boar.  If  an  orange  were  givm 
her  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  at  the  same  Lour  on  Thursday  she  mode 
known  her  expectation,  and  if  the  fruit  were  not  given  her  she  contiiiiiied 
to  call  for  it  at  InlerTsls  for  two  or  three  boura.  At  four  on  FVlday  Iha 
process  would  be  repeated  but  would  lasl  less  long  :  and  so  on  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  one  of  her  sUtcrs  vigittd  her  aecldenlally  at  a  certain  hoin, 
the  sharp  piercing  scream  was  sure  to  summon  ber  at  the  same  hour  Ihs 
next  day."  etc..  etc. — For  these  obscure  malteis  consult  C.  Du  f 
Philosophy  of  Mysticism,  chap,  in  S  !■ 

•  Ideale  Fragen  ,1878).  p.  ai9  (E-'isay,  ■  Zeit  und  Welle  y 
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llrat,  etc.,  until  it  seems  as  if  seventy  years  must  have  been  there,  and 
he  reels  with  the  fulness  of  his  vision.  .  .  .  Then  the  inner  eye  turns 
away  from  all  this  past.  The  outer  one  turns  to  the  village,  especially 
lo  the  ohuroh-tower.  The  sight  of  it  calls  back  the  old  sight  of  it,  so 
that  the  consciousness  is  filled  with  that  alone,  or  almost  alone.  The 
one  vision  compares  itself  with  the  other,  and  looks  so  near,  so  uq- 
ohanged,  that  it  seems  as  if  only  a  week  of  ^time  could  have  come  be- 
tween.** 

The  9ame  space  of  time  aeema  shorter  as  toe  grow  cider — 
that  is,  the  days,  the  months,  and  the  years  do  so ;  whether 
the  hours  do  so  is  doubtful,  and  the  minutes  and  seconds  to 
all  appearance  remain  about  the  same. 

'*  Whoever  counts  many  lustra  in  his  memory  need  only  question 
himself  to  find  that  the  last  of  these,  the  past  five  years,  have  sped 
mudi  more  quickly  than  the  preceding  periods  of  equal  amount  Let 
any  one  remember  his  last  eight  or  ten  school  years :  it  is  the  space  of  a 
century.  Compare  with  them  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  life :  it  is 
the  space  of  an  hour.** 

So  writes  Prof.  Paul  Janet,*  and  gives  a  solution  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  diminish  the  mystery.  There  is  a  law,  he 
Bays,  by  which  the  apparent  length  of  an  interval  at  a  given 
epooh  of  a  man's  life  is  proportional  to  the  total  length  of 
the  life  itself.  A  child  of  10  feels  a  year  e^-^ot  his  whole 
life— a  man  of  50  as  ^,  the  whole  life  meanwhile  apparently 
preserving  a  constant  length.  This  formula  roughly  ex- 
presses the  phenomena,  it  is  ti*ue,  but  cannot  possibly  be 
an  elementary  psychic  law ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  great 
part  at  least,  the  foreshortening  of  the  years  as  we  grow 
older  is  due  to  the  monotony  of  memory's  content,  and  the 
consequent  simplification  of  the  backward-glancing  view. 
In  youth  we  may  have  an  absolutely  new  experience,  sub- 
jective or  objective,  every  hour  of  the  day.  Apprehension 
is  vivid,  retentiveness  strong,  and  our  recollections  of  that 
time,  like  those  of  a  time  spent  in  rapid  and  interesting 
travel,  are  of  something  intricate,  multitudinous,  and  long- 
drawn-out  But  as  each  passing  year  converts  some  of  this 
experience  into  automatic  routine  which  we  hardly  note  at 
all,  the  days  and  the  weeks  smooth  themselves  out  in  recol- 
lection to  oontentiess  units,  and  the  years  grow  hollow  and 
collapse. 

*  Revue  Philoeophique,  vol.  m.  p.  496. 
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So  much  for  the  apparent  shorteniiig  of  tracts  of  time  in 
rtirospect*  They  shorten  in  passing  whenever  we  are  so 
fnllj  occupied  with  their  content  as  not  to  note  the  actual 
time  itself.  A  day  fnll  of  excitement,  with  no  panse,  is  said 
to  pass  'ere  we  know  it.'  On  the  contrary,  a  day  full  of 
waiting,  of  unsatisfied  desire  for  change,  will  seem  a  small 
eternity.  TVedtum,  enntit,  LangtoeUe,  boredom,  are  words  for 
which,  probably,  every  language  known  to  man  has  ii& 
equivalent.  It  comes  about  whenever,  from  the  relatiTe 
emptiness  of  content  of  a  tract  of  time,  we  grow  attentm 
to  the  passage  of  the  time  itself.  Expecting,  and  being 
ready  for,  a  new  impression  to  succeed ;  when  it  fails  to 
come,  we  get  an  empty  time  instead  of  it;  and  such  expeii- 
ences,  ceaselessly  lenewed,  make  us  most  formidably  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  mere  time  itsell*  Close  yonr  eyes  and 
simply  wait  to  hear  somebody  tell  you  that  a  minute  has 
elapsed.  The  full  length  of  your  leisure  with  it  seems  in- 
credible. You  engulf  yourself  into  its  bowels  as  into  those 
of  that  interminable  first  week  of  an  ocean  voyage,  and  find 
yourself  wondering  that  history  can  have  overcome  many 
such  periods  in  its  course.  All  because  you  attend  so 
closely  to  the  mere  feeling  of  the  time  per  «e,  and  because 
your  attention  to  that  is  susceptible  of  such  fine-grained 
successive  subdivision.  The  odiouenesa  of  the  whole  expe- 
rience comes  from  its  insipidity ;  for  stimulation  is  the  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  pleasure  in  an  experience,  and  the 
feeling  of  bare  time  is  the  least  stimulating  experience  we 
can  have.f  The  sensation  of  tsedium  is  a  protest,  says 
Yolkmann,  against  the  entire  present 

*  "Empty  time  is  most  strongly  perceived  when  it  comes  as  a  ptmm ia 
miisic  or  in  speech.  Suppose  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  a  professor  at  hk 
desk,  to  stick  still  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse;  or  let  a  composer  (as  !■ 
sometimes  purposely  done)  make  all  his  instruments  stop  at  once;  we  await 
every  instant  the  resumption  of  the  performance,  and,  in  this  awaiting,  per- 
ceive, more  than  in  any  other  possible  way,  the  empty  time.  To  cbangs 
the  example,  let,  in  a  piece  of  polyphonic  music— a  figure,  for  instance,  ia 
which  a  tangle  of  melodies  are  under  way— suddenly  a  single  voice  bt 
heard,  which  sustains  a  long  note,  while  all  else  is  hushed.  •  .  .  This  oas 
note  will  appear  very  protracted— why?  Because  we  expect  to  hear  acoom- 
panying  it  the  notes  of  the  other  instruments,  but  they  faU  to  come.* 
(Herbart:  Psychol,  als  W.,  §  115.)— Compare  also  MQnsterbeig,  Beitrlge. 
Heft  2,  p.  41. 

t  A  night  of  pain  will  seem  terribly  long;  we  keep  looking  forward  tr 
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Kxnctlj  parallel  variations  occur  io  oar  conscioasness 
of  space.  A  road  we  walk  back  over,  hoping  to  find  at  each 
(it«p  an  object  ite  have  dropped,  seems  to  us  longer  than 
when  we  walked  over  it  the  other  way.  A  space  we  meoa- 
ure  by  pacing  appears  longer  than  one  we  traverse  with  no 
thought  of  its  length.  And  in  general  an  amount  of  space 
attended  to  in  itself  leaves  with  us  more  impression  of  spa- 
ciousness than  one  of  which  we  only  note  the  content* 

I  do  not  say  that  everything  in  these  fluctuations  of  esti- 
dftte  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  time's  content  being 
crowded  and  interesting,  or  simple  and  tame.  Both  in  the 
shortening  of  time  by  old  age  aud  in  its  lengthening  by 
ennui  some  deeper  cause  may  be  nt  work.  This  cause  can 
only  be  ascertained,  if  it  eiist,  bj-  fiiuliug  out  ichy  tee  per- 
ceive time  at  all.  To  this  inquiry  let  us,  though  without 
much  hope,  proceed. 

THX  noBUsa  ov  fabt  timb  ja  a.  FBBSKNT  ^SMLIHa. 
If  asked  why  we  perceive  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  or  the 
sound  of  an  explosion,  we  reply,  "  Because  certain  outer 
f.irL-es,  ether-waves  or  air>wftvea,  smite  upon  the  brain, 
uwakeuiug  thereiu  chuuges,  to  which  the  conscious  percep- 
tions, light  and  Siumd,  respond."  But  we  basteu  to  add 
tLat  neither  light  uor  smmil  copy  or  mirror  the  ether-  i>r 
air-waves ;  they  represent  them  only  symbolically.  The 
t.n/i/  case,  says  Helmholtz,  in  which  such  copying  oooura, 
uiid  in  which 

a  moment  which  never  coium — the  momeDt  when  It  shall  cense.  Bnt  th« 
odtousnen  of  this  experience  Is  not  nameil  ennut  or  T/ingue(U,  like  the 
odloumesa  ot  ttmo  ibai  Beemi  long  from  lis  cmptlneaB.  The  more  positive 
odlousneat  of  the  pstn,  nttber,  is  what  ttiiges  our  memory  of  the  night. 
What  we  feel,  u  Prof.  Lbzvuh  aajrs  {trp  HI.  p  203).  Is  the  tong  time  of  the 
•uffering,  not  the  suffering  of  the  long  lime  per  m. 

*  On  these  vsristlons  of  ttme-eallmnte.  cf.  Romanea.  Oonsdouineas  ot 
Time.  In  Mind.  vol.  in.  p.  397:  J.  Sully.  IHubIods.  pp.  346-361.  803-SOa^ 
W.  Wundt,  Phyalol  Psfcb.,  n.  887.  288;  besides  the  essays  qiioti^J  from 
L«2«rus  anil  Jsnel.  In  Qerman,  the  supcessors  of  Hcrbart  hsve  irrsled  of 
this  subject:  eompnre  Volkmsnn's  Lehrbuch  d.  Psych.,  g  89,  and  for  Tottr- 
eaccs  to  olher  sulhors  hU  note  8  to  this  section.  Lindner  (Lbh.  d.  emplr. 
Piych.),  sa  a  parallel  effect,  instances  Alexander  the  Great's  lifu  (Iblrty- 
Ihree  yeais),  which  seems  to  us  as  If  it  must  he  long,  beatuse  It  ww  ■" 
onntAiL    BlnllsT.y  the  Kngliah  Commonwedth,  alo. 
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''oor  perceptions  can  tnily  correspond  with  onter  reality,  is  that  ot 
the  ttmestuxsegsion  of  phenomena.  Btmnltaneity,  sncoession,  and  the 
r^g^olar  return  ef  simultaneity  or  suooession,  can  obtain  aa  well  in  sen- 
sations as  in  outer  events.  Events,  like  our  peroepti<ms  of  them,  take 
place  in  time,  so  that  the  time-relations  of  the  latter  can  fnmish  a  tne 
copy  of  those  of  the  former.  The  sensation  of  the  thunder  follows  the 
sensation  of  the  lightning  just  as  the  sonorous  convulsing  of  the  air  by 
the  electric  discharge  reaches  the  obse^ver^l  place  later  than  that  of  tte 
himiniferous  ether."  * 

One  experiences  an  almost  instinetiTe  impnlse,  in  pur- 
suing sncli  reflections  as  these,  to  follow  them  to  a  sort  of 
crude  speculative  conclusion,  and  to  think  that  he  has  at 
last  got  the  mystery  of  cognition  where,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  *  the  wool  is  short'  What  more  natural,  we  say, 
than  that  the  sequences  and  durations  of  things  shatdd  he- 
come  known?  The  succession  of  the  outer  forces  stamps 
itself  as  a  like  succession  upon  the  brain.  The  brain's 
successive  changes  are  copied  exactly  by  correspondingly 
successive  pulses  of  the  mental  stream.  The  mental  stream, 
feeling  itself,  must  feel  the  time-relations  of  its  own  states. 
But  as  these  are  copies  of  the  outward  time-relations,  so 
must  it  know  them  too.  That  is  to  say,  these  latter  time- 
relations  arouse  their  own  cognition ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  more  existence  of  time  in  those  changes  out  of  the  mind 
which  affect  the  mind  is  a  sufficient  cause  why  time  is  per^ 
coived  by  the  mind. 

This  philosophy  is  unfortunately  too  crude.  Even 
though  we  toere  to  conceive  the  outer  successions  as  forces 
stamping  their  image  on  the  brain,  and  the  brain's  succes- 
sions as  forces  stamping  their  image  on  the  mind,f  still, 
between  the  mind's  own  changes  being  successive,  and 
knotving  their  own  euooeaaion^  lies  as  broad  a  chasm  as  be- 
tween the  object  and  subject  of  any  c€kso  of  cognition  in  the 
world.  A  aucoeaaion  of  fedi'nga^  in  and  of  itsel/,  is  not  a  fed- 
ing  of  auoceasion.  And  ainoe^  to  our  auoceaaive  fedinga^  a  feel- 
ing of  tJieir  own  avooeaaion  ia  added,  thaJt  muat  be  treated  as  a«i 

♦  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  446. 

t  Succession,  time  per  te,  it  no  force.  Our  talk  ahout  its  devouring 
tooth,  etc.,  is  all  elliptical.  Ite  eonienU  are  what  devour.  The  law  of  in- 
ertia is  incompatible  with  time's  being  assumed  as  an  efficient  cause  of 
anything. 
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additional  fact  requiring  iia  awn  special  duddafinn^  which  this 
talk  abont  outer  time-relations  stamping  copies  of  them- 
selves  within,  leaves  all  nntonched. 

I  have  shown,  at  the  outset  of  the  article,  that  what  ia 
pasty  to  be  known  as  past,  must  be  known  with  what  is 
present,  and  during  the  'present'  spot  of  time.  As  the 
clear  understanding  of  this  point  has  some  importance,  let 
me,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  recur  to  it  again.  Yolkmann 
has  expressed  the  matter  admirably,  as  follows : 

'*  One  might  be  tempted  to  answer  the  queetion  of  the  origin  of  the 
time-idea  by  simply  pointing  to  the  train  of  ideas,  whose  various  mem- 
bers, starting  from  the  first,  successively  attain  to  full  clearness.  But 
against  this  it  must  be  objected  that  the  successive  ideas  are  not  yet 
the  idea  of  succession,  because  succession  in  thought  is  not  the  thought 
q^  succession.  If  idea  A  follows  idea  B,  consciousness  simply  exchanges 
one  for  another.  That  B  cornea  after  A  is  for  our  consciousness  a  non- 
existent fact;  for  this  after  is  given  neither  in  B  nor  in  A ;  and  no 
third  idea  has  been  supposed.  The  thinking  of  the  sequence  of  B  upon 
A  is  another  kind  of  thinking  from  that  which  brought  forth  A  and 
then  brought  forth  B ;  and  this  first  kind  of  thinking  is  absent  so  long 
as  merely  the  thinking  of  A  and  the  thinking  of  B  are  there.  In  short, 
when  we  look  at  the  matter  sharply,  we  come  to  this  antithesis,  that  if 
A  and  B  are  to  be  represented  as  occurring  in  succession  they  must  be 
simuUaneously  represented  ;  if  we  are  to  think  cf  them  as  one  after  the 
other,  we  must  think  them  both  at  once.**  * 

If  we  represent  the  actual  time-stream  of  our  thinking 
by  an  horizontal  line,  the  thought  of  the  stream  or.  of  any 
segment  of  its  length,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  might  be 
figured  in  a  perpendicular  raised  upon  the  horizontal  at  a 
certain  point.  The  length  of  this  perpendicular  stands  for 
a  certain  object  or  content,  which  in  this  case  is  the  time 
thought  of,  and  all  of  which  is  thought  of  together  at  the 
actual  moment  of  the  stream  upon  which  the  perpendicular 
is  raised.  Mr.  James  Ward  puts  the  matter  very  well  in 
his  masterly  article  '  Psychology '  in  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  page  64.    He  says : 

*'We  may,  if  we  represent  succession  as  a  line,  represent  simnl* 
taneity  as  a  second  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first;  empty  time — or 
time-length  without  time-breadth,  we  may  say — is  a  mere  abstraction. 
Now,  it  is  with  the  former  line  that  we  have  to  do  in  treating  of  time 


•  LehrbvrJb  d.  Psych. ,  g  87.    Compare  alM>  H.  Lotae.  Metaphysik,  g  154 
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u  it  IS,  and  with  the  latter  in  treating  of  onr  inttiitiott  ot  Ume,  « 
Juflt  as  in  a  perepective  representation  of  distaoce,  ue  are  oonfitted  l| 
liuea  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  act aai  line  of  depth.     Inftsnce 
■ion  of  evenW,  say  of  sense-impressiona,  A  B  ('  P  E  ,  .  .  ,  the  prei 
ot  B  means  the  absence  of  A  and  0,  but  the  presentation  of  this  snoo 
■ion  involves  the  simultaneous  prosence  in  some  mode  or  other  of  t1 
or  more  of  the  presentations  A  B  C  D.    In  reality,  past,  present,  ■ 
fnture  are  differences  in  time,  but  in  presentation  all  that  o 
to  these  differences  is  in  consciousness  simultaneously." 

There  is  thus  a  sort  of  perspective  projedion  of  past  oV     i 
jecta  upon  preBent  conaciousne&B,  similar  to  that  of  w"' 
landscape  a  upon  a  camera-screen, 

And  since  we  saw  a  while  ago  that  onr  mazimiun  t 
tinct  intuition  of  duration  hardly  covers  more  than  a  don 
seconds  (while  our  maximum  vague  intuition  is  probab^ 
not  more  than  that  of  a  minute  or  so),  we  must  suppose  tl 
(Am  amount  of  duration  is  jnt^ured  /airly  steadily  in  a 
passiiig  imtant  of  consciousness  by  Tirtue  of  some  fairly  « 
stant  feature  in  the  brain-process  to  whicl>  the  conscion 
ness  is  tied.  This  feature  of  the  brain-process,  whatever  it  & 
must  be  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  thefncf  of  time  at  aU.*  1 
duration  thus  steadily  perceived  is  hardly  more  than  1 
'specious  present,'  as  it  was  called  a  few  pages  back.  '. 
content  is  in  a  constant  flux,  events  dawning  into  ita  fon 
end  as  fast  as  they  fade  out  of  its  rearward  one,  and  t 
of  them  changing  ita  time-coefficient  from  '  not  yet,'  or  •: 
quite  yet,'  to  'just  gone '  ot '  goue,'  as  it  passes  by. 
while,  the  specious  present,  the  intuited  duration,  standi 
permanent,  like  the  rainbow  on  the  waterfall,  with  its  owi 
quality  unchanged  by  the  events  that  stream  through  it 
Each  of  these,  as  it  slips  out,  retains  the  power  of  beiii| 
reproduced ;  and  when  reproduced,  is  reproduced  with  t" 
duration  and  neighbors  which  it  originally  had.  Pleui 
observe,  however,  that  the  reproduction  of  an  event,  o 
it  has  once  completely  dropped  out  of  the  rearward  end  Q 
the  specious  present,  is  an  entirely  different  psychic  faol 
from  its  direct  perception  in  the  specious  present  as  a  thinj 
immediately  past.  A  creature  might  be  entirely  devoid  ( 
r^Toduciive  memory,  and  yet  have  the  time-sense ;  but  th 
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atter  would  be  limited,  in  his  case,  to  the  few  seconds  im- 
mediately passing  by.  Time  older  than  that  he  would  never 
recall.  I  aBsnme  reprodnction  in  the  text,  because  I  am 
speaking  of  humim  beings  who  ootorionsly  poesess  it.  Thna 
memory  gets  strewn  with  dated  things — dated  in  the  sense 
of  being  before  or  after  each  other,  *  The  date  of  a  thing 
is  A  mere  relation  of  hrfore  or  after  the  present  thing  or  some 
past  or  fnture  thing.  Some  things  we  date  simply  by  men- 
tally tossing  them  into  the  past  or  future  direction.  So  in 
space  we  think  of  England  as  aimply  to  the  eastward,  ol 
Charleston  as  lying  south.  But,  tigtiin,  we  may  date  an  event 
exactly,  by  fitting  it  between  two  terms  of  a  past  or  future 
series  explicitly  conceived,  just  as  we  may  accurately  think 
of  England  or  Charleston  being  just  so  many  miles  sway,  t 
The  things  and  events  thus  vaguely  or  exactly  dated 
become  thenceforward  those  signs  and  symbols  of  longer 
time-spaces,  of  which  we  previously  spoke.  According  as 
we  think  of  a  multitude  of  them,  or  of  few,  so  we  imagine 
the  time  they  represent  to  be  long  or  short.  But  the  original 
paragon  and  prototype  of  aU  amceived  times  is  the  spectoua 
present,  the  short  duration  oj  which  toe  are  immediately  and  in^ 
oesaantly  sensible. 

*  *' '  No  more '  and  '  not  yet '  are  thu  proper  tlme-feeliagt.  and  wc  nre 
aware  of  time  In  no  olbcr  way  tlian  through  these  feelings,"  mys  Volk- 
manii  (Psychol.,  g  87).  This,  which  Is  not  slrlcUy  true  ol  our  feellug  of 
(him  p«r  m,  as  an  elemeulary  bit  of  duroliou,  Is  true  of  our  fecllug  of  daU 
Id  Its  even  Is. 

f  We  coDStruct  the  miles  just  as  we  construct  the  yean.  Trav ctllog  in 
ifae  cnrs  makes  a  Bucccwion  of  diSereal  fleldsof  view  pass  before  our  eyesi. 
When  those  that  have  passed  from  present  sight  revive  Id  memory,  they 
maintalD  tbelr  mutual  order  because  their  conlenU  uverlap.  We  Iblntc 
Ihem  M  bavlng  been  before  or  behind  each  other*;  and.  from  the  muUiludft 
of  the  vlevrg  we  caa  recall  behind  the  one  now  preseuteil,  we  compute  the 
tDtal  space  we  have  passed  through. 

It  U  often  !wld  that  the  perception  of  time  develops  later  than  that  of 
■ptce,  because  children  have  eo  vague  an  Idea  of  ail  dates  before  yesterday 
mod  after  to-morrow.  But  no  vaguer  than  they  have  of  eilenalons  that 
Wtoeed  as  greatly  their  unit  of  space< Intuition.  Recently  1  heard  my  child 
of  four  lell  a  visitor  that  he  had  l>cen  '  as  much  as  one  week '  In  the  country. 
Aa  he  had  I>een  there  three  months,  the  visitor  eipresaed  surprise^  wherv- 
upon  the  child  correcled  himself  by  saying  he  had  bcea  there  'twelve 
jMtrt.'  But  the  child  made  exactly  the  name  kind  of  mistake  when  h< 
Kiked  If  Boston  was  not  one  bundr«d  miles  from  Cambridge,  the  diaiuioa 
belDg  three  miles 


paTcnoLoar. 


TO  WHAT  OEBIIBBAX  PBOOSBS  IS  THB  BBNBIB  OF  ? 
Now,  to  what  ^meni  in  the  hrAiin-process  may  t 
ity  hedve?  It  cannot,  as  we  have  eeeu,  be  due  t 
duration  itself  of  the  process  ;  it  maBt  be  due  to  an  eletn 
present  at  every  moment  of  the  process,  aud  this  eletn 
mast  bear  the  same  inscrutable  sort  of  relation  to  its  < 
relative  feeling  which  all  other  elements  of  neural  actin 
bear  to  their  psychic  prodncts,  be  the  latter  what 
may.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  what  tl 
element  is  in  the  case  of  time.  Treating  of  them  i 
note,  *  I  will  try  to  express  briefly  the  only  conclusion  it 

*  MiMl  of  these  explanallons  simply  give  llje  tigna  wbicb,  Adberiug  H 
linpresaions,  lend  us  lo  liatt  them  wilhio  a  ilumllou.  or,  in  otli«r  wordi.  te 
■HHign  (o  tbem  tbcir  order.  Wtij  It  should  be  a  I>ni«-ordcr,  howevcf.  k 
not  explciiued.  Uerbarl's  would-be  cxpIanalioD  is  &  simple  descripUoo  of 
time -perception.  He  t&y%  it  comes  when,  with  the  last  member  of  a  Klin 
preaent  lo  our  conadousneeg,  we  also  thtnk  of  ibe  first:  and  Ibca  tbe  wboh 
series  revives  !q  our  thought  at  once,  but  with  strength  diminisbing  in  lb« 
tecAuartt  directlou  (Psycbol.  als  Wbs..§  115;  Lehrb.  lur  Psjchol.,  g^ITI, 
ITS,  175).  Similarly  Drobisch,  who  adds  that  the  aeries  must  appear  M  oiw 
already  eta^pted  {durchln-nfeiit),  a  word  which  shows  even  more  cleiu'l]'  tb* 
question -begging  nature  of  Ihta  sort  of  account  (Empirische  pHycbol..gS0l 
Th..  Waltz  Is  guilty  of  similar  qucstlon-l>cgging  wben  he  explains  out  time- 
consciousness  to  be  engendered  by  a  set  of  uosucccssfu]  attempts  to  imkt 
our  percepts  agree  wliU  our  erftteUitton*  (Ijebrb.  d.  Psycbol.,  g  59).  Yulk- 
manu's  mytbologlcnl  accouniof  past  representations  striving  to  drire  pra»- 
ent  ooes  out  of  Ibe  seat  of  consciousness,  being  driven  back  by  Ibero.  etc. 
luBers  from  the  same  fallacy  (Psychol.,  g  87).  But  all  such  accounts a^m 
in  Implying  one  fact — viz. ,  lliat  tbe  brain 'processes  of  varloua  evenis  mvd 
be  active  EimuttaDeuUBly.  and  lo  varying  strength,  for  a  lime-percvptioD  to 
be  poasihle,  Liiter  authors  have  made  this  idea  more  precise.  Tbui.  Lipps: 
"Sensations  arise,  occupy  consciousness,  fade  Into  Images,  and  vaniat. 
According  as  two  of  tbuni,  a  and  b,  go  through  this  process  simultaneously. 
0*  as  one  precedes  or  follows  Ibe  other.  \ba  phiue*  qf  their  fading  wiW  agree 
or  differ;  and  tbe  difference  will  be  proportional  to  the  time-diQerence 
between  their  several  moments  of  beginning.  Thus  there  are  differaneti 
of  quality  in  the  images,  wbicb  the  mind  may  trantlate  into  correapondUil 
differences  of  their  temporal  order.  Tbert  is  no  other  possible  nlddll 
term  between  the  objecUve  lime- relations  and  those  In  the  mind  than  ibeM 
differences  of  phase."  iQrundtatsachen  des  Seelenlcbens.  p.  S88.|  Llpp* 
accordingly  calls  them  '  temporal  signs,'  and  hastens  explicitly  to  add  that 
Ibe  Boul's  translation  of  their  order  of  strength  into  a  tirae-order  ft  cDllrely 
hiexpiicnbie  (p.  B91).  M.  Giiyau's  account  (Revue  Philosophique,  xix.  SiSS) 
hardly  differs  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  except  in  picturesqueneai  of 
•tyle.     Every  change  leaves  a  series  of  (rainea  iurmtieiMn  U  the  mind  Itkt 
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seems  to  emerge  from  a  study  of  them  and  of  the  facts — 
unripe  though  that  conclusion  be. 

the  passage  of  shooting  stars.  Each  image  is  in  a  more  fading  phase, 
according  as  its  original  was  more  remote.  This  group  of  images  gives 
duration,  the  mere  time-form,  the  '  bed '  of  time.  The  distinction  of  past, 
present,  and  future  within  the  bed  comes  from  our  active  nature.  The 
future  (as  with  Waltz)  is  what  I  want,  but  have  not  yet  got,  and  must  wait 
for.    Ail  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  is  no  explancUion. 

Mr.  Ward  gives,  in  his  Encyclopiedla  Britannica  article  (Psychology, 
p.  66,  col.  1),  a  still  more  refined  attempt  to  specify  the  '  temporal  sign.' 
The  problem  being,  among  a  number  of  other  things  thought  as  successive, 
but  simultaneously  thought,  to  determine  which  is  first  and  which  last, 
he  says :  *' After  each  distinct  representation,  abed,  there  may  inter- 
vene the  representation  of  that  mowment  cfcUteniion  of  which  we  are  aware 
in  passing  from  one  object  to  another.  In  our  present  reminiscence  we 
have,  it  must  be  allowed,  little  direct  proof  of  this  intervention  ;  though 
there  is,  I  think,  indirect  evidence  of  it  in  the  tendency  of  the  flow  of  ideas 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  presentations  were  at  first  attended  to. 
With  the  movement  itself  when  the  direction  of  attention  changes,  we  are 
familiar  enough,  though  the  residua  of  such  movements  are  not  ordinarily 
conspicuous.  These  residua,  then,  are  our  temporal  signs.  .  .  .  But  tem- 
poral signs  alone  will  not  furnish  all  the  pictorial  exactness  of  the  time-per- 
spective. These  give  us  only  a  fixed  series;  but  the  law  of  obliviscence,  by 
insuring  a  progressive  variation  in  intensity  as  we  pass  from  one  member  of 
the  series  to  the  other,  yields  the  effect  which  we  call  time-distance.  By 
themselves  such  variations  in  intensity  would  leave  us  liable  to  confound 
more  vivid  representations  in  the  distance  with  fainter  ones  nearer  the 
present,  but  from  this  mistake  the  temporal  signs  save  us;  where  the 
memory-continuum  is  imperfect  such  mistakes  continually  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  these  variations  are  slight  and  imperceptible,  though 
the  memory -continuum  preserves  the  order  of  events  intact,  we  have  still  no 
such  distinct  appreciation  of  comparative  distance  in  time  as  we  have  nearer 
to  the  present,  where  these  perceptive  effects  are  considerable.  .  .  .  Locke 
speaks  of  our  ideas  succeeding  each  other  '  at  certain  distances  not  much 
unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a 
candle,' and  'guesses'  that  'this  appearance  of  theirs  in  train  varies  not 
very  much  in  a  waking  man.'  Now  what  is  this  *  distance '  that  separates 
a  from  b,  bfrom  e,  and  soon ;  and  what  means  have  we  of  knowing  that  it 
ia  tolerably  constant  in  waking  life?  It  is,  probably,  that,  the  residuum  ef 
which  I  have  eaUed  a  temporal  sign;  or,  in  other  toords,  it  is  the  movement  of 
attention  from  a  to  b."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ward  does  not  call  our  feeling 
of  this  movement  of  attention  the  original  of  our  feeling  of  time,  or  its 
brain-process  the  brain-process  which  directly  causes  us  to  perceive  time. 
He  says,  a  moment  later,  that  **  though  the  fixation  of  attention  does  of 
course  really  occupy  time,  it  is  probably  not  in  the  first  instance  perceived 
as  time — i.e.  as  continuous  '  protensity,'  to  use  a  term  of  Hamilton's — but 
as  intensity.  Thus,  if  this  supposition  be  true,  there  is  an  element  in  our 
concrete  time  perceptions  which  has  no  place  in  our  abstract  conception  of 
Time.    In  Time  physically  conceived  there  is  no  trace  of  intensity ;  In  time 
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The  pfaeDomeua  of  '  sninmatioD  of  stimuli '  in  the  neironi 
B^etem  prove  that  each  stimulus  leaves  some  latent  activi^ 


psychically  eiperienced,  duralioo  Is  primarily  an  iDtenslTe  magnitude,  u 
so  far  literally  a  perception."  lis  '  original '  Is,  Ibeo,  it  I  undeTStand  lb 
Ward,  something  like  a  fueling  which  accompaales,  bb  pleasaro  and  p  ' 
may  ncrompany.  the  moyementa  of  atleDtioo,  Its  brain-process  muU,  l| 
would  seem,  be  Dssimllated  in  general  type  to  the  brala'procenees  of  plea 
and  pntn.  Siicb  would  seem  more  or  less  consciously  to  be  Mr.  Wanl'k 
own  view,  for  he  Bays :  "  Everybody  knows  what  It  U  to  be  distracted  bya 
rapid  succession  of  varied  impressions,  and  equally  what  !t  is  to  be  wearied 
by  the  slow  and  monotonous  recurrence  of  the  same  Impressions.  No* 
these  '  feelings '  of  dlgtractlon  and  tedium  owe  their  characterUtlc  qiiaUtiH. 
to  tnoTeroenta  of  attention.  In  the  first,  attention  la  kept  iDceaeanily  M 
the  move ;  before  It  is  accommodated  to  a.  It  is  disturbed  by  the  Midd^, 
ncss,  Intensity,  and  novelty  of  b  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  kept  all  but  statiooaif 
by  the  repeated  presenlalion  of  the  same  impression.  Sucb  excas  anl' 
defect  of  surprises  make  one  realise  a  fact  which  in  ordinary  life  b  (B 
obscure  as  to  escape  notice.  But  recent  experiments  have  set  this  fact  In  a 
mom  striking  light,  and  made  clear  what  Iiocke  had  dimly  before  bis  m 
in  talking  of  a  certain  distance  between  the  presentations  of  a  waking  m 
In  estimating  very  short  periods  of  time  of  a  second  or  leas,  indicated,  lay, 
by  the  beats  of  a  metronome,  It  Is  found  that  there  is  a  certain  period  tati 
which  the  mean  of  a  number  of  estimates  Is  correct,  while  shorter  perlodi: 
are  on  the  whole  over-,  and  longer  periods  under-estimated.  I  take  Thii  Ift 
be  evidence  of  the  time  occupied  In  accommodating  or  fixing  ntienilon.'' 
Alluding  to  the  fact  Ihiit  a  S'-rles  of  ejtpeilcDces,  abede.  may  s 
ibort  in  retrospect,  which  seemed  everlasting  in  passing,  be  saya:  "  Wkn 
tells  In  retrospect  is  Ihe  series:  a  bed  e.  etc.;  what  tells  in  the  present  Is  Um 
Intervening  Ii  U  '■  ,  etc.,  or  rather  the  original  accommodation  nt  wlil<4i 
these  temporal  signs  are  the  residuum."  And  he  concludes  thus:  " 
seem  to  have  proof  that  our  pereeptiou  of  duration  rests  ultimately  nrjiM 
quasi-motor  objects  of  varying  Itilenslty.  the  duration  of  which  wc  do  DDl 
directly  experience  as  duration  at  all." 

Wundlalso  thinks  that  the  interval  of  about  threC'fourtbs  of  a  m 
which  is  estimated  with  the  minimum  of  error,  points  to  a  coonectloa 
between  the  time-feeling  and  (he  auccession  of  distinctly  '  apperceived '' 
objects  before  the  mind.  The  'association-time'  Is  alra  equal  to  about 
three  fourths  of  a  second.  This  asBOclftlion.time  he  regards  as  a  a 
Internal  standard  of  duration  lo  which  we  Involuntarily  assimilate  all  Intw- 
val»  which  we  try  to  reproduce,  bringing  shorter  ones  up  lo  It  and  longct 
ones  down.  [In  the  Stevens  result  we  should  have  to  say  eontratt  instead 
of  assimilate,  for  the  longer  intervals  there  seem  longer,  and  the  sbottcf 
ones  shorter  still.]  "Singularly  euough,"  lie  adds  (PhysloL  Paych.. 
B88),  "  this  time  Is  about  that  In  which  in  rapid  walking,  according  to  i 
Webere,  our  legs  perform  their  awing.  Il  seems  thus  not  unlikely  tl 
both  psychical  constants,  that  of  the  average  speed  of  reproduction  and  that' 
of  tbe  surest  esllmetlon  of  time,  have  formed  Ihemsulves  under  the  inl 
enceof  those  most  habitual  movements  of  the  body  which  we  also  use  wht« 
wi  try  to  subdivide  rhythmically  longer  tracts  of  time." 
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oehiod  it  which  only  gradaally  passes  away.  (See  above, 
pp.  82-86.)  Psychological  proof  of  the  same  fact  ia 
afforded  by  those  '  after-images '  which  we  perceive  when  a 
sensorial  stiiniilns  is  gone.  We  may  read  off  peculiarities 
in  an  after-image,  left  by  an  object  on  the  eye,  which  we 
failed  to  note  in  the  original.  We  may  '  hark  back '  and 
take  in  the  meaning  of  a  sound  several  seconds  after  it  has 
ceased.  Delay  for  a  minute,  however,  and  the  echo  itself 
of  the  clock  or  the  question  is  mute ;  present  sensations 
have  banished  it  beyond  recall.  With  the  feeling  of  the 
{ffesent  thing  there  must  at  all  times  mingle  the  fading  echo 
of  all  those  other  things  which  the  previous  few  seconds 
have  supplied.  Or,  to  state  it  in  neural  terms,  there  w  at 
every  moTnent  a  cumulation  of  brain-protxssee  overlapping  each 
oiher,  of  which  the  fainter  ones  are  the  dying  phases  of  processes 
tckich  but  shortly  previous  loere  active  in  a  maximal  degree. 
The  AMOONT  OF  THE  ovERLAFriNG  determines  the  feding  of  the 
DURATION  OCCUPIED.  WHAT  E^'ENTS  shcdl  appear  to  occupy  the 
duration  depends  on  just  what  processes  the  overlapping  prO' 
ceases  are.  We  know  so  little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
brain's  activity  that  even  where  a  sensation  monotonously 
endures,  we  cannot  say  that  the  earlier  moments  of  it  do 

FtDBlly,  Prof.  Mocti  makes  aeugf^iioD  more  specific  atlll.  After  say- 
ing very  rigbtly  Ibat  we  have  a  real  ien»alit/n  of  lime — bow  otlierwise  ahould 
we  tdeuiify  iwo  entirely  dlSereot  aire  as  belag  played  la  theasme  'lime'? 
bow  diarlnguisb  In  memory  Ibe  Ilrst  stroke  of  the  dock  from  the  second, 
nalees  to  each  tbere  clove  Its  special  time-seDsatlon,  wlilcb  revived  wltli  itT 
— be  says  "  It  Is  probable  Ibat  this  feeling  ia  t'onaeclcd  with  that  organic 
emtumptioit  which  la  neceaBarily  linked  with  the  production  of  conaclouB- 
new.  and  that  ibe  lime  which  we  feel  is  pmbably  due  (o  the  {mccbauical  ?] 
•nn-t^[the  proceee  of?]  aibnlion.  When  attention  ia  alrained.  time  seema 
long;  during  eaay  occupation,  short,  etc.  .  .  .  The  fatigue  of  the  organ  of 
oonsciousness,  as  long  as  we  wake,  conlinnally  increau^s,  and  the  work  of 
attention  augmeoteaB  continually.  TbO)ieLniprcs>-ion.s  which  are  conjoined 
with  11  greater  amount  of  work  of  attention  appear  to  us  as  the  later."  The 
apparent  relative  displacement  of  certain  simnllaueoua  events  and  certain 
knachroDisms  of  dreama  are  held  by  Mach  to  be  easily  explicable  as  effects 
of  a  splIItlDg  of  the  aIt«Dtion  between  two  objects,  one  of  which  cvnsiimea 
moat  of  It  (Beltrftge  zur  Analyse  der  EmpflDdiiiigtn.  p.  108  foil.).  Mnchl 
theory  seems  worthy  of  being  belter  worked  out.  It  Is  bard  lo  say  now 
wbetber  he,  Ward,  and  Wundt  mean  at  bottom  the  same  thing  or  not  The 
theory  advanced  in  my  own  text,  it  will  be  remarked,  does  not  pretend  to 
be  an  e^lanatiim.  but  only  an  elementary  atntemeut  of  the  '  law '  wblcb 
makea  us  aware  of  time.    Tlie  Herbartlan  mythology  purports  to  trplain 
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not  leave  fading  prooesses  behind  which  coexist  with  thou 
of  the  present  moment.  Duration  and  events  together  form 
our  intuition  of  the  specious  present  with  its  content.*  Whg 
ench  an  intuition  should  result  from  such  a  combination  of 
brain-processes  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  All  I  aim  at  is  to 
state  tiie  most  elemental  form  of  the  psycho-physical  con- 
junction. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  brain-processes  are  sensational 
one&  Processes  of  active  attention  (see  Mr.  Ward's  account 
in  the  long  foot-note)  will  leave  similar  fading  brain-pro- 
cesses behind.  If  the  mental  processes  are  conceptual,  a 
complication  is  introduced  of  which  I  will  in  a  moment 
speak.  Meanwhile,  still  speaking  of  sensational  processes,  a 
remark  of  Wundt's  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
account  I  give.  As  is  known,  Wundt  and  others  haye 
proved  that  every  act  of  perception  of  a  sensorial  stimulus 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  When  two  different  stimuli— 
e.g.  a  sight  and  a  sound — are  given  at  once  or  nearly  at 
once,  we  have  difficulty  in  attending  to  both,  and  maj 
wrongly  judge  their  interval,  or  even  invert  their  ordei. 
Now,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  such  stimuli, 
Wundt  lays  down  this  law :  t  that  of  the  three  possible  de- 
terminations we  may  make  of  their  order — 

'*  namely,  simultaneity,  continuous  transition,  and  disoontinuoos  tran- 
sition— only  the  first  and  last  are  realized,  never  tJie  second.  Inrari- 
ably,  when  we  fail  to  perceive  the  impressions  as  simultaneooa,  wb 
notice  a  shorter  or  longer  empty  time  between  them,  which  setms  to 
correspond  to  the  sinking  qf  one  qf  the  ideas  and  to  the  rise  qf  fhs 
other.  .  .  .  For  our  attention  may  share  itself  equally  between  the 
two  impressions,  which  will  then  compose  one  total  percept  [and  be 
simultaneously  felt];  or  it  may  be  so  adapted  to  one  eyent  as  to  cause 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  say  definitely  Just  how  many  seconds  long  thk 
specious  present  must  needs  be,  for  processes  fade  '  asymptotically/ and 
the  distinctly  intuited  present  merges  into  a  penumbra  of  mere  dim  reeeM§ 
before  it  turns  into  the  past  which  is  simply  reproduced  and  concelTed. 
Many  a  thing  which  we  do  not  distinctly  date  by  intercalating  it  in  a  place 
between  two  other  things  will,  nevertheless,  come  tons  with  this  feeling  of 
belonging  to  a  near  past.  This  sense  of  recency  is  a  feeling  tut  generie,  and 
may  affect  things  that  happened  hours  ago.  It  would  seem  to  show  thit 
their  brain-processes  are  still  in  a  state  modified  by  the  foregoing  exdt» 
ment,  still  in  a  '  fading '  phase,  in  spite  of  the  long  interval. 

t  Physiol.  Psych.,  u.  268. 
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it  to  be  peroeiyed  immediately,  and  then  the  seoond  eyent  can  be  per- 
eeiyed  only  after  a  certain  time  of  latency,  during  which  the  attention 
reaches  its  effectiye  maximum  for  it  and  diminishes  for  the  first  eyent 
In  this  case  the  events  are  peroeiyed  as  twOy  and  in  successiye  order- 
that  is,  as  separated  by  a  time-interval  in  which  attention  is  not  sufficient- 
ly accommodated  to  either  to  bring  a  distinct  perception  about  .  .  . 
While  we  are  hurrying  from  one  to  the  other,  everything  between  them 
Tmnishes  in  the  twilight  of  general  consciousness."  "^ 

One  might  call  this  the  law  of  discorUinuoua  anocession  in 
UmCf  of  percepts  to  which  we  cannot  easily  aitend  at  once.  Each 
percept  then  requires  a  separate  brain-process ;  and  when 
one  brain-process  is  at  its  maximtim,  the  other  would  ap- 
pear perforce  to  be  in  either  a  waning  or  a  waxing  phase. 
If  our  theory  of  the  time-feeling  be  true,  empty  time  mtui 
then  subjectively  appear  to  separate  the  two  percepts,  no 
matter  how  close  together  they  may  objectively  be ;  for, 
according  to  that  theory,  the  feeling  of  a  time-duration  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  such  an  overlapping  of  brain-pro- 

*I  leave  my  text  as  it  was  printed  before  MQnsterberg's  essay  appeared 
(see  above  page  690,  note).  He  denies  that  we  measure  any  but  minimal 
durations  by  the  amount  of  fading  in  the  ideational  processes,  and  talks 
almost  exclusively  of  our  feelings  of  muscular  tension  in  his  account, 
whereas  I  have  made  no  mention  of  such  things  in  mine.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, see  that  there  Is  any  conflict  between  what  he  and  I  suggest  I  am 
mainly  concerned  with  the  consciousness  of  duration  regarded  as  a  speciflc 
sort  of  object,  he  is  concerned  with  this  object's  measurement  exclusively. 
Feelings  of  tension  might  be  the  means  of  the  measurement,  whilst  overlap- 
ping processes  of  any  and  every  kind  gave  the  object  to  be  measured.  The 
accommodative  and  respiratory  movements  from  which  the  feelings  of 
tension  come  form  regularly  recurring  sensations  divided  by  their  '  phases' 
Into  intervals  as  definite  as  those  by  which  a  yardstick  is  divided  by  the 
marks  upon  its  length. 

Let  a*,  a*,  a*,  o^,  be  homologous  phases  In  four  successive  movements 
of  this  kind.  If  four  outer  stimuli  1,  2,  8,  4,  coincide  each  with  one  of 
these  successive  phases,  then  their  '  distances  apart '  are  felt  as  equal,  other- 
wise not.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  io  suppose  that  the  mere  over- 
lapping of  the  brain-process  of  3  by  the  fading  process  of  1,  or  that  of  8  by 
that  of  3,  etc,  does  not  give  the  eharaeteristic  gtiality  qf  eontent  which  we 
soil '  distance  apart '  in  this  experience,  and  which  by  aid  of  the  muscular 
feelings  gets  Judged  to  be  equal.  Doubtless  the  muscular  feelings  can 
give  us  the  object  'time'  as  well  as  its  measure,  because  their  earlier 
phssnn  leave  fading  sensations  which  constantly  overlap  the  vivid  sensation 
of  the  present  phase.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
they  should  be  the  only  experiences  which  give  this  object.  I  do  not 
understand  Herr  MiXnsterberg  to  claim  this  for  them.  He  takes  our 
of  time  for  granted,  and  only  discusses  its  measurement 
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ccHsoa    of    different    phase— wherever    and    from    whatcva 
cause  it  may  occur. 

To  pass,  Qow,  to  conceptual  processes :  Snppose  I  tLiii 
of  the  Creation,  then  of  the  Christian  era,  then  of  the  battl 
of  Waterloo,  all  within  a  few  seconds.  These  matters  h*l 
their  dates  far  outside  the  specious  present.  The  pn 
cesses  by  which  I  think  them,  however,  all  overisp,  "Whi 
events,  then,  does  the  specious  present  seem  to  contain 
Simply  my  successive  acts  of  thinking  these  long-pai 
things,  not  tlie  long-past  things  themselvea  As  the  is 
stantly -present  thought  may  be  of  a  long-past  thing,  so  tho 
just-past  thought  may  be  of  another  long-past  thing.  Whoti 
a  long-past  event  is  reproduced  in  memory  and  conceived 
with  its  date,  the  reproduction  and  conceiving  traverse  tbi 
specious  present.  The  immediate  content  of  the  latter  k 
thus  all  my  direct  experiences,  whether  subjective  or  ob* 
jective.  Some  of  these  meanwhile  may  be  repreaetUaiive  dk 
other  experiences  indefinitely  remote. 

The  number  of  these  direct  esperiences  which  ths 
Bpecioua  present  and  immediately-intuited  past  may  e 
brace  measures  the  extent  of  our  '  primary,'  as  Ezner  calb< 
it,  or,  as  Richet  calls  it,  of  our  'elementary'  memory.*  Th« 
sensation  resultant  from  the  overlapping  is  that  of  tbA 
duration  which  the  experiences  seem  to  fill.  As  is  the  nam* 
ber  of  any  larger  set  of  events  to  that  of  these  experience^ 
so  we  suppose  is  the  length  of  that  duration  to  this  duratioD. 
But  of  the  longer  duration  we  have  no  direct  'realizing 
sense.'  The  variations  in  our  appreciation  of  the  sanu 
amount  of  real  time  may  possibly  be  explained  by  altera 
tiona  in  the  rate  of  fading  in  the  images,  producing  changal 
in  the  complication  of  superposed  processes,  to  whid 
changes  changed  states  of  consciousness  may  corre-spond 
But  however  long  we  may  conceive  a  space  of  time  to  be,  t 
objective  amount  of  it  which  is  dtrecily  perceived  at  any  o 
moment  by  us  can  never  exceed  the  scope  of  our  '  primaij 
memory  '  at  the  moment  in  question.! 

'ICiner  lo  HermaDo's  Hdbch.  d.  Phyaiul..  Bd.  u.  Tbl.  n.  p,  381. 
Rjcbet  in  Rewc  Philosoplilque,  xxi.  56S  (juin,  188S).  See  Uie  neit  cb^ 
ler,  pp.  64a-W6. 

f  I  bxve  spoken  ot  fading  hTaia-pTOcesBeBa,\oDc.  but  onlj  for  *impI1cllft 
wke.  Daaning  proci'sscs  probably  play  as  importanl  a  part  in  (ivinf  tM 
fMllng  of  durallou  to  the  spccloua  present. 
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e  have  every  reason  to  think  that  creatures  may  poBsi- 
ffer  enormously  in  the  amounts  of  duration  which  they 
litively  feel,  and  in  the  fineness  of  the  events  that  may 
1  it.  Von  Beer  has  indulged*^  in  some  interesting  compu- 
tions  of  the  effect  of  such  differences  in  changing  the 
ipect  of  Nature,  Suppose  we  were  able,  within  the  length 
econd,  to  note  10,000  events  diatinotly,  instead  of  barely 
J  now ;  if  our  life  were  then  destined  to  hold  the  same 
mber  of  impressions,  it  might  be  1000  times  as  shorL  We 
louldlive  less  than  a  month,  and  personally  know  nothing 
e  change  of  seasons.  If  born  in  winter,  we  should  believe 
D  Bummer  as  we  now  believe  in  the  heats  of  the  Carbonifer- 
oos  era.  The  motions  of  organic  beings  would  be  so  slow 
to  our  senses  as  to  be  inferred,  not  seen.  The  sun  wonld 
stand  still  in  the  sky,  the  moon  be  almost  free  from  change, 
and  so  on.  But  now  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  a 
being  to  get  only  one  1000th  part  of  the  sensations  that 
we  get  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  to  live  1000  times 
as  long.  Winters  and  summers  will  be  to  him  like  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mushrooms  and  the  swifter-growing  plants  will 
shoot  into  being  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  instantaneoos 
creations  ;  annual  shrubs  will  rise  and  fall  from  the  earth 
like  restlessly  boiling- water  springs ;  the  motions  of  animals 
will  be  as  invisible  as  are  to  us  the  movements  of  bullets 
and  cannon-balls ;  the  sun  will  scour  through  the  sky  like 
a  meteor,  leaving  a  fiery  trail  behind  him,  etc.  That  such 
imaginary  cases  (barring  the  superhuman  longevity)  may 
^^e  realized  somewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  would  be 
^BhK  to  deny. 

^B^  "  A  gnat's  wings,"  aays  Ur  Spencer,!  "  make  ten  or  fifteen  thouaand 
^^trokee  a  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  aepnratc  nervous  action.  Eoota 
flucn  nervous  action  or  change  in  a.  nervous  centre  is  probablf  as  ap- 
preciable by  the  gnat  as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  bj  a  man. 
And  if  this,  or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occnpled  b; 
a  given  external  ohange,  measured  by  many  movements  in  the  one 
CAM,  mnst  seem  much  longer  than  in  the  other  case,  when  maBsnisd 
bjr  one  moveEnent." 

lu  hashish-intoxication  there  is  a  curious  inarease  in  the 
jbparent  time-persjipctiv*'.     Wp  utter  a  sentence,  and  ere 
•RedenlSl    iVlorsburg.  lOM).  vol  l   pp.  ^5&-i«lB. 
t  Psycliology.  i  Ul. 
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the  end  is  reached  the  beginning  seems  already  to  date  frolff 
indefinitely  long  ago.  We  enter  a  short  street,  and  it  b  ai 
if  we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it  This  alteratioD 
might  conceivably  result  from  an  approach  to  the  condition 
of  Von  Brer's  and  Spencer's  short-lived  beings.  If  oar  dis- 
crimination of  successions  became  finer-grained,  bo  that  «e 
noted  ten  stages  in  a  process  where  previously  we  only 
noted  one ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  processes  faded  Un 
times  as  fast  as  before ;  we  might  have  a  specious  present 
of  the  same  subjective  length  as  now,  giving  us  the  same 
time-feeiing  and  containing  as  many  distinguishable  anc- 
cesaive  events,  but  out  from  the  earlier  end  of  it  would 
have  dropped  nine  tenths  of  the  real  events  it  now  contains. 
They  would  have  fallen  into  the  general  reservoir  of  merelj 
dated  memories,  reproducible  at  will.  The  beginning  cj 
our  sentences  would  have  to  be  expressly  recalled ;  eaoh 
vord  would  appear  to  pass  through  consciousness  at  a  tenth 
of  ite  usual  speed.  The  condition  would,  in  short,  be  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  enlargement  of  space  by  a  micro- 
scope ;  fewer  real  things  at  once  in  the  immediate  field  of 
view,  but  each  of  them  taking  up  more  than  its  nornul 
room,  and  making  the  excluded  ones  seem  unnaturally  f&r 
away. 

Under  other  conditions,  processes  seem  to  fade  rapidlj 
without  the  compensating  increase  in  the  subdiviaibility  of 
Buccessions.  Here  the  apparent  length  of  the  speoiont 
present  contracts.  Consciousness  dwindles  to  a  point,  and 
loses  all  intuitive  sense  of  the  whence  and  whither  of  its 
path.  Express  acte  of  memory  replace  rapid  bird's-eya 
views.  In  my  own  case,  something  like  this  occurs  in  ex- 
treme fatigue.  Long  illnesses  produce  it  Occasionally,  it 
appears  to  accompany  aphasia.*     It  would  be  vain  to  seek 

*  "  The  patient  cannot  retain  the  Image  of  an  object  more  tlimn  * 
moment.  Hia  memory  ta  aa  abort  for  saumta.  letters,  ligurea,  and  prloted 
worda.  If  we  cover  a  wrillen  or  printed  word  wiih  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
which  a  little  window  baa  been  cut,  so  that  only  the  first  letter  b  vislbl* 
through  the  windon,  he  pronouncea  thia  letter.  If,  then,  the  iheol  l< 
moved  aoas  to  cover  the  Qrst  letter  and  make  the  second  one  vlalble,  bp  pro- 
Domicea  the  second,  but  forgets  the  first,  and  cannot  pronounce  the  flnt 
and  lecond  together,"  And  bo  forlli  to  the  end.  "If  he  closes  his  eye>«>i<] 
dnwB  tail  Qoger  eiplorlvgly  over  a  weil-kuown  object  like  a  knife  or  kef 
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to  imagine  the  exaot  brain-change  in  any  of  these  casea 
But  we  must  admit  the  possibility  that  to  some  extent  the 
Tariations  of  time-estimate  between  youth  and  age,  and  ex- 
citement and  ennui,  are  due  to  such  causes,  more  immedi- 
ate than  to  the  one  we  assigned  some  time  ago. 

But  whether  aur/eding  of  the  time  which  ifnmediately''past  * 
events  have  JiBed  be  of  something  long  or  of  something  shorty  it 
18  not  what  it  is  because  those  events  are  past,  but  because  they 
have  Irft  behind  them  processes  which  are  present.  To  those  pro^ 
eesseSf  however  caused^  the  mind  would  stiU  respond  by/eding  a 
epecious  present,  with  one  part  of  it  just  vanishing  or  vanished 
^Uo  the  past  As  the  Creator  is  supposed  to  have  made 
Adam  with  a  navel — sign  of  a  birth  which  never  occurred — 
BO  He  might  instantaneously  make  a  man  with  a  brain  in 
which  were  processes  just  like  the  *  fading '  ones  of  an  ordi« 
Bary  brain.  The  first  real  stimulus  after  creation  would  set 
up  a  process  additional  to  these.  The  processes  would  over- 
lap ;  and  the  new-created  man  would  unquestionably  have 
the  feeling,  at  the  very  primal  instant  of  his  life,  of  havii;^ 
been  in  existence  already  some  little  space  of  time. 

he  cftDDOl  combiDe  the  separate  impreeaions  and  recognize  the  object  But 
if  it  is  put  into  his  hand  so  that  he  can  simultaneously  touch  it  with  seveiml 
lingers,  he  names  it  without  difficulty.  This  patient  has  thus  lost  the  ca- 
pacity for  grouping  successive  .  .  .  impressions  .  .  .  into  a  whole  and  per. 
ceiving  them  as  a  whole. "  (Qrashey,  in  Archiv  f Clr  Psychiatric,  Bd.  XVL 
pp.  879-678.)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  such  a  patient  the  time  intuited 
was  not  clipped  off  like  the  impressions  it  held,  though  perhaps  not  so  much 
of  it 

I  have  myself  often  noted  a  curious  exaggeration  of  time-perspectiye  at 
the  moment  of  a  falling  asleep.  A  person  will  be  moving  or  doing  some- 
thing in  the  room,  and  a  certain  stage  of  his  act  (whatever  it  may  be)  will  be 
my  last  waking  perception.  Then  a  subsequent  stage  will  wake  me  to  a  new 
perception.  The  two  stages  of  the  act  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  seconds 
apart ;  and  yet  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
one,  a  long  interval  has  passed  away.  I  conjecturally  account  for  the 
phenomenon  thus,  calling  the  two  stages  of  the  act  a  and  b  respectively : 
Were  I  awake,  a  would  leave  a  fading  process  in  my  sensorium  which 
would  overlap  the  process  of  b  when  the  latter  came,  and  both  would  then 
appear  in  the  same  specious  present,  a  belonging  to  its  earlier  end.  But 
the  sadden  advent  of  the  brain-change  called  sleep  extinguishes  a's  fading 
process  abruptly.  When  b  then  comes  and  wakes  me,  a  comes  back,  it  is 
true,  but  not  as  belonging  to  the  specious  present.  It  has  to  be  spedaUy 
rsdoked  in  memory.  This  mode  of  revocation  usually  characteriaei  loof^ 
paft  things — whence  the  illusion. 

^  Again  I  omit  the  future,  merely  for  simplicity's 
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Let  me  enm  up,  now,  by  saying  that  we  are  conataaily  oon- 
Boions  of  a  certain  duration — ^the  specious  present — Taiyiiig 
in  length  from  a  few  seconds  to  probably  not  more  tliaii  a 
minute,  and  that  this  duration  (with  its  content  perceiTed 
as  having  one  part  earlier  and  the  other  part  later)  is  the 
original  intuition  of  time.  Longer  times  are  conceiTed  bj 
adding,  shorter  ones  by  dividing^  portions  of  this  Tsguelj 
bounded  unit,  and  are  habitually  thought  by  us  symboli- 
cally. Kant's  notion  of  an  iidwtion  of  objective  time  as  an 
infinite  necessary  continuum  has  nothing  to  support  ii 
The  oause  of  the  intuition  which  we  really  have  cannot  be 
the  duration  of  our  brain-processes  or  our  mental  changeaL 
That  duration  is  rather  the  object  of  the  intuition  which, 
being  realized  at  every  moment  of  such  duration,  must  be 
due  to  a  permanentiy  present  cause.  This  cause — probably 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  brain-processes  of  different 
phase — ^fluctuates ;  and  hence  a  certain  range  of  variation 
in  the  amount  of  the  intuition,  and  in  its  subdivisibilitf, 
accrues. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


In  the  laat  chapter  what  coDL-enied  us  was  the  direct 
intuition  of  time.  We  found  it  limited  to  intervale  of  con- 
nderably  leas  than  a  miuute.  Beyond  its  borders  extends 
the  immeuBe  region  of  conceived  time,  past  and  future,  into 
one  direction  or  another  of  which  we  mentally  project  all 
the  events  which  we  thick  of  as  real,  and  form  a  sjetematio 
order  of  them  by  giving  to  each  a  date.  The  relation  of  con- 
ceived to  intuited  time  ia  just  like  that  ot  the  fictitious  space 
pictured  on  the  Bat  back-scene  of  a  theatre  to  the  actual 
Bpace  of  the  stage.  The  objects  painted  on  the  former  (trees, 
oolumns,  houses  in  a  receding  street,  etc.)  carry  back  the 
series  of  similar  objects  solidly  placed  upon  the  latter,  and 
ve  think  we  see  things  in  a  continuous  perspective,  when 
we  really  see  thus  only  a  few  of  them  and  imagine  that  we 
see  the  rest.  The  chapter  which  lies  before  ua  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  we  paint  the  remote  past,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  canvas  in  o'lr  memory,  and  yet  often  imagine  that  we 
have  direct  vision  of  its  depths. 

The  stream  of  thought  flows  on ;  but  most  of  its  seg- 
mente  fall  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  oblivion.  Of  some, 
no  memory  survives  the  instant  of  their  passage.  Of  others, 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  momenta,  hours,  or  days.  Others, 
again,  leave  vestiges  which  are  indestructible,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  recalled  as  long  as  life  endures.  Can 
we  explain  these  differences? 

POTMAttv  KBHOBr. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  /or  a  state  of  mind 
to  tvrvivf  in  memory  it  must  have  endured/or  a  certain  length 
of  time.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  what  I  call  a  substan- 
tive state.  Prepositional  and  conjunctival  states  of  mind 
are  not  remembered  as  independent  facts — we  cannot  recall 
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jnst  how  we  felt  when  we  said  'how*  or  'notwithstanding.' 
Oar  conscionsness  of  these  transitiTc  states  is  shut  np  to 
their  own  moment — Whence  one  difficulty  in  introspeotiTa 
psychologizing. 

Any  state  of  mind  which  is  shut  np  to  its  own  moment 
and  fails  to  become  an  object  for  succeeding  states  of 
mind,  is  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  stream  of  thought  Or 
rather,  it  belongs  only  physically,  not  intellectually,  to  its 
own  stream,  forming  a  bridge  from  one  segment  ol  it  to 
another,  but  not  being  appropriated  inwardly  by  former  aeg> 
ments  or  appearing  as  part  of  the  empirical  sel^  in  t^ 
manner  explained  in  Chapter  X.  All  the  intellectual  Taloe 
for  us  of  a  state  of  mind  depends  on  our  after-metnory  of  it 
Only  then  is  it  combined  in  a  system  and  knowingly  made 
to  contribute  to  a  result.  Only  then  does  it  count  for  n& 
So  that  the  EFFBonyE  conadouanesa  we  have  of  oursiaies  ii  ik 
afler-ccmscumsneas  ;  and  the  more  of  this  there  is,  the  more 
influence  does  the  original  state  have,  and  the  more  perma- 
nent a  factor  is  it  of  our  world.  An  indelibly-imprinted 
pain  may  color  a  life ;  but,  as  Professor  Bichet  says : 

'*  To  suffer  for  only  a  hundredth  of  a  second  is  not  to  suffer  at  all ; 
and  for  my  part  I  would  readily  agree  to  undergo  a  pain,  however  acntt 
and  intense  it  might  be,  provided  it  should  last  only  a  hundredth  of  a 
second,  and  leave  after  it  neither  reverberation  nor  recall'*  * 

Not  that  a  momentary  state  of  consciousness  need  be 
practically  resultless.  Far  from  it :  such  a  state,  though 
absolutely  unremembered,  might  at  its  own  moment  deter- 
mine the  transition  of  our  thinking  in  a  vital  way,  and  de- 
cide our  action  irrevocably.t    But  the  idea  of  it  could  not 


*  L'Homme  et  llntelligence,  p.  82. 

t  Professor  Richet  has  therefore  no  right  to  say,  as  he  does  in  anolber 
place  (Revue  Philosophique,  zxi.  570):  «*  WWuiui  memarf  no  amtehm 
MiMohbn,  wiih(mt  memory  no  eoMcioutneu."  All  he  Is  entitled  to  ay  is: 
"Without  memory  do  consciousness  known  outside  of  itself."  Of  ths 
sort  of  consciousness  that  is  an  object  for  later  states,  and  becomes  as  it 
were  permanent,  he  gives  a  good  example:  "  Who  of  us.  alas  I  has  not  ex- 
perienced a  bitter  and  profound  grief,  the  immense  laceration  cause  bj  the 
death  of  some  cherished  fellow-being?  Well,  in  these  great  griefs  the 
present  endures  neither  for  a  minute,  for  an  hour,  nor  for  a  day,  but  /or 
weeks  and  months.  The  memory  of  the  cruel  moment  will  not  effsct 
itself  fmm  consciousness.    It  disappears  not,  but  remains  liTing,  present. 
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wfiervmrds  detennine  transition  and  action,  its  content 
could  not  be  conceived  as  one  of  the  mind's  permanent 
meanings :  that  is  all  I  mean  by  saying  that  its  intellectoal 
Talue  lies  in  after-memoiy. 

As  a  role  sensations  outlast  for  some  little  time  the  ob- 
jective stimulus  which  occasioned  them.  This  phenomenon 
is  the  ground  of  those  *  after-images '  which  are  familiar  in 
the  physiology  of  the  sense-organs.  If  we  open  our  eyes 
insttmtaneously  upon  a  scene,  and  then  shroud  them  in 
complete  darkness,  it  will  be  as  if  we  saw  the  scene  in  ghostly 
light  through  the  dark  screen.  We  can  read  off  details  in 
it  which  were  unnoticed  whilst  the  eyes  were  open.* 

In  every  sphere  of  sense,  an  intermittent  stimulus,  often 
enough  repeated,  produces  a  continuous  sensation.  This 
is  because  the  after-image  of  the  impression  just  gone  by 
blends  with  the  new  impression  coming  in.  The  effects  <^ 
stimuli  may  thus  be  superposed  upon  each  other  many 
stages  deep,  the  total  result  in  consciousness  being  an  in- 
crease in  the  feeling's  intensity,  and  in  all  probability,  as 
we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  an  elementary  sense  of  the  lapse 
of  time  (see  p.  635). 


coexMng  with  the  maHHnde  of  other  senntfons  which  are  Jnztspoeecl  la 
conecloiiBneas  alongside  of  this  one  persistent  emotion  which  fi  felt  always 
In  the  proecpt  tense.  A  lon^  time  is  needed  ere  we  can  attain  to  forgetting 
H.  ere  we  can  make  it  enter  into  the  past.  Bani  lateri  UttM  mrunda,'* 
(Ibid  588.) 

*  This  is  the  primary  positive  after-image.  According  to  Helmholti, 
one  third  of  a  second  is  the  most  favorable  length  of  exposure  to  the  light 
fSor  prodndng  it  Longer  ezpoenre.  complicated  by  subsequent  admisrion 
of  light  to  the  eye,  results  in  the  ordinary  negative  and  complementary 
after-images,  with  their  changes,  which  may  (if  the  original  impreasion 
was  brilliant  and  the  fixation  long)  liiRt  for  many  minutes.  Ftehner  gives 
the  name  of  memory-after-images  (Psychoph3rBik,  n  499)  to  the  Instan- 
tsneoos  positive  effects,  and  distinguishes  them  from  ordinary  after- images 
t^  the  following  characters :  1)  Their  originals  must  have  been  atUndtd 
Is.  only  such  parts  of  a  compound  original  as  have  been  attended  to  ap- 
pearing. This  is  not  the  case  in  common  visual  after-imagea.  8)  The 
strain  of  attention  towards  them  is  inward,  as  in  ordinary  remembering. 
not  outward,  as  in  observing  a  common  after-image.  8)  A  short  flzatioii 
cf  the  original  is  better  for  the  memory-after-image,  a  long  one  for  ths 
Cfftlinary  after-image.  4)  The  colors  of  the  memory-after-image  ars 
ooBBpltmsDtaiy  of  those  of  the  originaL 
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Emer  ■writes : 

"  Impressions  to  which  we  are  iiuitt«iitiTe  leave  so  brief  an  inugeti 
the  memory  that  il  id  uauallf  overlooked.  When  deeply  alieorbed,  ni 
do  Dot  bear  the  clock  strike.  But  our  attention  may  awake  after  Its' 
■triking  has  ceased,  and  we  may  then  count  off  the  strokes.  Such  «» 
amples  are  ofl«D  found  in  daily  life.  We  can  also  prore  the  e 
of  this  primary  memory-image,  ae  it  may  be  called,  in  anoUieT 
even  wben  his  attention  is  completely  absorbed  elsewhere.  Aak 
one,  e.g.,  to  count  the  lines  of  a  printed  page  as  fast  an  be  can,  i 
whilst  this  is  goiog  on  walk  a  few  steps  about  the  room.  Then,  <rl 
the  person  haa  done  oounting,  ask  bim  where  you  stood.  He  \ 
always  reply  quite  definitely  that  you  have  walkud.  Analogous 
ments  may  be  made  with  vision.  This  primary  memory-image  N 
whether  attention  have  been  turned  to  the  tmpreasion  or  not,  ana 
tremely  lively  one,  but  ia  subjectively  quite  distinct  from  every  sort  i 
aft«r-iniage  or  hallucination.  ...  It  vanishes,  if  not  caught  by  att« 
tion,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  Even  when  the  original  impre3u< 
ia  att«uded  to,  the  liveliness  of  its  image  in  memory  fadee  fast."  * 

The  physical  condition  in  the  nerve-tisBue  of  thia  pri 
nary  memory  ia  called  by  Richet '  elemeutary  memoiy.'  f  '. 
much  prefer  to  reserve  the  word  memory  for  the  coDsciooj 
phenomenon.  What  happens  in  the  nerve-tissne  is  but  a 
example  of  that  plasticity  or  of  semi-inertness,  yieldi 
to  change,  bnt  not  yielding  instantly  or  wholly,  and  neve 
qnite  recovering  the  original  form,  which,  in  Chapter  V,  n 
saw  to  be  the  gronndwork  of  habit.  Elementary  I 
wonld  be  the  better  name  for  what  Professor  Bichet  n 
Well,  the  first  manifestation  of  elementary  habit  is  I 
slow  dying  away  of  an  impressed  movement  on  the  neoi 
matter,  and  its  first  effect  in  consciousness  is  this  ao-callet 
elementary  memory.  But  what  elementary  memory  mal 
ns  aware  of  is  the  just  past  The  objects  we  feel  in  t 
directly  intuited  past  differ  from  properly  recollected  ob 
jects.  An  object  which  is  recollected,  in  the  proper  seni 
of  that  term,  is  one  which  has  been  absent  from  conscion* 
ness  altogether,  and  now  revives  anew.  It  is  broaght  back; 
recalled,  fished  np,  so  to  speak,  from  a  reservoir  in  whicll^ 
with  conntless  other  objects,  it  lay  bnried  and  lost  froia 
tieir.     But   an   object   of    primary    memory  is    not   thai 

•  Hermann's  Hdbch..  n.  a.  888. 
t  Rev.  PUlo...  ces. 
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broaght  back ;  it  oever  wan  lost ;  its  date  vas  nerer  cut 
off  in  cQQ8ciouHiie3s  from  that  of  the  immedi&telj  present 
moment.  In  fact  it  comes  to  ns  as  belonging  to  the  rear- 
ward portion  of  the  present  space  of  time,  and  not  to  the 
genuine  past  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  the  por- 
tion of  time  which  we  directly  intuit  has  a  breadth  of 
Hveral  seconds,  a  rearward  and  a  forward  end,  and  may  be 

lied  the  specious  present     All  stimuli  whose  first  nerve- 

■ibratioQs  have  not  jet  ceased  seem  to  be  conditions  o! 

nr  getting  this  feeling  of  the  specious  present.    Thej  give 

Ise  to  objects  which  appear  to  the  mind  as  events  just 

ist* 
When  we  have  been  exposed  to  an  unasiial  atimnlua  for 
faanj  minutes  or  hours,  a  nervons  process  is  set  up  which 
■Bulta  in  the  haunting  of  consciousness  by  the  impression 

r  a  long  time  aften^'ards.     The  tactile  and  muscular  feel- 
)  of  a  day  of  skating  or  riding,  after  long  disuse  ol 
lie  exercise,  will  come  back  to  us  all  through  the  night 

Djages  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  microscope  will  annoy 
lie  observer  for  lionrs  after  an  unusually  long  sitting  at  the 
pBtrument     A  thread  tied  around  the  finger,  an  unusual 

tnatriction  in  the  clothing,  will  feel  as  if  still  there,  long 

ler  they  have  been  removed.  These  revivals  (called  phe- 
_  lomena  of  Sinveagedachiniss  by  the  Germans)  have  some- 
thing periodical  in  their  nature.f  They  show  that  profound 
rearrangements  and  slow  settlings  into  a  new  equilibrium 
are  going  on  in  the  neural  substance,  and  they  form  the 
transition  to  that  more  peculiar  and  proper  phenomenon  of 
memory,  of  which  the  rest  of  this  chapter  must  treat     The 

*  RIchet  Mya :  "  The  presenl  hu  b  certnin  duration,  &  vari&ble  duntkm, 
■ometlmes  a  mther  loog  one,  wlilch  compreli^tiila  all  tbe  time  occupied  by 
the  stler  reverberation  {relentiuement,  afler-imngej  of  a  aenntioD.  For  ex- 
ample, if  Ibe  reverberailun  of  an  electric  sbuck  wltbln  out  Derves  lutt 
teo  mtDutefl,  for  Ibat  electric  abock  Ibere  la  a  present  of  ten  mlnntes.  On 
the  other  band,  a  feebler  teusation  nlli  have  a  shorter  present.  But  In 
cverj  case,  for  a  conscious  BenaalioD  [I  sbould  aay  for  a  remmnitrtd  aeoH' 
don]  to  occur,  there  must  be  a  preeent  of  a  certain  duration,  of  a  few  mo- 
onda  at  leaat."  We  have  seen  in  the  iasi  chapter  Ibat  It  Is  bard  to  trace  tb« 
backward  limits  of  tbls  im mediately  Intuited  duration,  or  specious  present. 
"Hie  bfturea  which  M.  Itlchet  luppoees  appear  to  be  conalderablf  too  large 

t  Cf.  Pecbner.  Paychophysik,  n   499. 
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first  condition  whioh  makes  a  thing  susceptible  of  lecaO 
after  it  has  been  forgotten  is  that  the  ori^^nal  impiessum 
of  it  shonld  haye  been  prolonged  enough  to  giye  rise  to  s 
recurrtint  image  of  it^  as  distingoished  from  one  of  those  pri- 
mary after-images  which  yerj  fleeting  impressions  may 
leaye  behind,  and  which  contain  in  themselyes  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  eyer  come  back  after  having  once  faded  away.* 
A  certain  length  of  stimulation  seems  demanded  by  the 
inertia  of  the  nerye-substance.  Exposed  to  a  shorter  in- 
fluence, its  modification  fails  to  'set,'  and  it  retains  no 
effectiye  tendency  to  fall  again  into  the  same  form  of  yibra- 
tion  at  which  ^e  original  feeling  was  due.  This,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  may  be  the  reason  why  only  '  substantiye* 
and  not  'transitiye*  states  of  mind  are  as  a  rule  recol- 
lected, at  least  as  independent  things.  The  transitiye  states 
pass  by  too  quickly. 
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Memory  proper,  or  secondary  memory  as  it  might  be 
styled,  is  the  knowledge  of  a  former  state  of  mind  after  it 
has  already  once  dropped  from  consciousness ;  or  rather  U 
is  the  hundedge  of  an  event,  or  fact,  of  which  meantime  we 
have  not  been  thinking,  with  the  additional  oonsciouanesa  that 
toe  have  thought  or  experiefnced  it  btfore. 

*  The  primary  after-image  itself  cannot  be  utilized  if  the  stimulus  is  too 
brief.  Mr.  Cattell  found  (Psychologlschc  Studien,  m.  p.  98  ft.)  that  the 
color  of  a  light  must  fall  upon  the  eye  for  a  period  TaryiDg  from  0.00275 
to  0.006  of  a  second,  in  order  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  ia.  Letten 
of  the  alphabet  and  familiar  words  require  from  0.00076  to  0.00175 
sec. — ^truly  an  interval  extremely  short.  Some  letters,  E  for  example,  are 
harder  than  others.  In  1871  Helmboltz  and  Baxt  had  ascertained  that 
when  an  impression  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  the  latter 
quenched  the  former  snd  prevented  it  from  being  known  to  later  consdoos- 
ness.  The  first  stimulus  was  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  second  a  bright 
white  disk.  "With  an  interval  of  0.0048  sec.  between  the  two  excita- 
tions [I  copy  here  the  abstract  in  Ladd's  Ph3r8iological  Psychology,  p.  480], 
the  disk  appeared  as  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  weak  shimmer ;  with  an  intervtl 
of  0.0006  sec.,  letters  appeared  in  the  shimmer— one  or  two  which  could 
be  partially  recognized  when  the  interval  increased  to  0.0144  sec.  When 
the  interval  was  made  0.0192  sec.  the  objects  were  a  little  more  clearly 
discerned  ;  at  0.00836  sec.  four  letters  could  be  well  recognized  ;  at  0  048S 
sec.,  five  letters ;  and  at  0.0528  sec.  all  the  letters  could  be  read."*  (PflOgiT'i 
Aichiv,  IT.  825  ff.) 
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The  first  element  which  snch  a  knowledge  inyolyes  would 
Beem  to  be  the  reyiyal  in  the  mind  of  an  image  or  copy  of 
the  original  eyent*  And  it  is  an  assumption  made  by 
many  writers  f  that  the  reyiyal  of  an  image  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  memory  of  the  original  occurrence. 
But  such  a  reyiyal  is  obyiously  not  a  memory ^  whateyer  else 
it  may  be ;  it  is  simply  a  duplicate,  a  second  eyent^  haying 
absolutely  no  connection  with  the  first  eyent  except  that  it 
happens  to  resemble  it  The  clock  strikes  to-day ;  it  struck 
yesterday ;  and  may  strike  a  million  times  ere  it  wears  out. 
The  rain  pours  through  the  gutter  this  week ;  it  did  so  last 
week ;  and  will  do  so  in  acecvla  scecvlorum.  But  does  the 
present  clock-stroke  become  aware  of  the  past  ones,  or  the 
present  stream  recollect  the  past  stream,  because  they  repeat 
and  resemble  them  ?  Assuredly  not  And  let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  because  clock-strokes  and  gutters  are  physical 
and  not  psychical  objects ;  for  psychical  objects  (sensations 
for  example)  simply  recurring  in  successiye  editions  will 
remember  each  other  on  that  accourU  no  more  than  dock- 
strokes  do.  No  memory  is  inyolyed  in  the  mere  fact  of  re- 
currence.   The  successiye  editions  of  a  feeling  are  so  many 

*  When  the  past  is  recalled  symbolically,  or  conceptually  only,  it  it 
tme  that  no  such  copy  need  be  there.  In  no  sort  of  conceptual  knowledge 
b  it  requisite  that  definitely  resembling  images  be  there  (tf.  pp.  471  ff.)* 
But  M  all  conceptual  knowledge  stands  for  intuitive  knowledge,  and  termi- 
nates therein,  I  abstract  from  this  complication,  and  confine  myself  to  those 
memories  in  which  the  past  is  directly  imaged  in  the  mind,  or,  as  we  say, 
Intuitiyely  known. 

t  E.g.  Spencer,  Psychology,  i.  p.  448.  How  do  the  belieyers  in  the 
iofllciency  of  the  'image'  formulate  the  cases  where  we  remember  that 
•omething  did  not  happen— that  we  did  not  wind  our  watch,  did  not  lock 
the  door,  etc.  ?  It  is  very  hard  to  account  for  these  memories  of  omis- 
sion. The  image  of  winding  the  watch  is  just  as  present  to  my  mind  now 
when  I  remember  that  I  did  not  wind  it  as  if  I  remembered  that  I  did. 
It  must  be  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  feeling  the  image  which  loads  me 
to  such  different  conclusions  in  the  two  cases.  When  I  remember  that  I 
did  wind  it,  I  feel  it  grown  together  with  its  associates  of  past  date  and 
place.  When  I  remember  that  I  did  not,  it  keeps  aloof ;  the  associates  fuse 
with  each  other,  but  not  with  it.  This  sense  of  fusion,  of  the  belonging 
together  of  things,  is  a  most  subtle  relation ;  the  sense  of  non-fusion  is 
an  equally  subtle  one.  Both  relations  demand  most  complex  mental  pro- 
cesses to  know  them,  processes  quite  different  from  that  mere  presence  or 
tbeenoe  of  an  image  which  does  such  seryice  in  the  cruder  books. 
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ioiiepflndetit  events,  each  snug  in  its  own  skin.  TesterdAj 
feeling  is  dead  and  buried ;  aod  the  presence  of  to-iIsij' 
no  reason  why  it  shoold  resuscitate.  A  farther  oondil 
is  required  before  the  present  image  can  be  held  to 
for  a  past  original. 

That  condition  is  that  the  fact  imaged  be  expreasljf  r^t 
to  Ike  past,  thought  as  in  the  past.  But  how  can  we  tl 
&  thing  as  in  the  past,  except  bj  thinking  of  the  past  to- 
gether with  the  thing,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  two  ?  And 
how  can  we  think  of  the  past?  In  the  chapter  on  Time- per- 
ception we  have  seen  that  our  intuitive  or  immediate  con- 
Bcionsness  of  pastness  hardly  carries  us  more  than  a  few 
seconds  backward  of  the  present  instant  of  time.  Bemotei 
dates  are  conceived,  not  perceived ;  known  symbolically  by 
names,  such  as  '  last  week,"  '  1850 ; '  or  thought  of  by  eveote 
which  happened  in  them,  as  the  year  in  which  we  attended 
Buch  a  school,  or  met  with  such  a  loss. — So  that  if  we  wiall 

Ito  think  of  a  particular  past  epoch, we  must  think  of  s 
or  other  symbol,  or  else  of  certain  concrete  events,  asBOcial 
therewithal.  Soth  must  be  thought  of,  to  think  the  ' 
epoch  adequately.  And  to  '  refer '  any  special  fact  to 
past  epoch  is  to  think  that  fact  tvitk  the  names  and  even) 
which  characterize  its  date,  to  think  it,  in  short,  with  a  It 
of  contiguous  associates. 

I        But  even  this  would  not  be  memory.    Memory  reqi 
more  than  mere  dating  of  a  fact  in  the  past.     It  must 
dated  in  my  pasL     In  other  words,  I  must  think  that  I  di 
rectly   experienced    its    occurrence.     It    must    have   thi 
'warmth  and  intimacy'  which  were  so  often  spoken  of  tl 
the  chapter  on  the  Self,  as  characterizing  all  experien< 
'  appropriated '  by  the  thinker  as  his  own. 

A  general  feeling  of  the  past  direction  in  time,  then,  a 
particular  date  conceived  as  lying  along  that  direction,  and 
defined  by  its  name  or  phenomenal  contents,  an  event  im* 
agined  as  located  therein,  and  owned  as  part  of  my  ex- 
perience,—such  are  the  elements  of  every  act  of  memory. 

It  follows  that  what  we  began  by  calHng  the  '  image,'  o» 
'  copy,'  of  the  fact  in  the  mind,  is  really  not  there  at  all  is 
th;it  Miiiiple  slmjie,  as  a  separate  'idea.'  Or  at  least,  if  it  ba 
there  as  a  separate  idea,  uo  memory  will  go  with  it,    What 
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iemory  goes  with  is,  on  tbe  contrarf ,  a  Tery  complex  rep- 1 
tentation,  that  of  the  fact  to  be  recalled />2ua  its  asaociatee,! 
B  whole  forming  one  '  object'  (as  explained  on  page  276, 
Apter  IX),  known  in  one  integral  poise  of  conscioasness 
i  Bet  forth  on  pp.  276  flf.)  and  demanding  probably  a 
kstly  more  intricate  brain-process  than  that  on  which  an; 
mple  sensorial  image  depends. 

Most  psychologists  have  given  a  perfectly  clear  analysis 
I  the  phenomenon  we  describe.     Christian  Wolff,  for  ex- 
,  writes : 

"  Suppose  you  liave  seen  Hevjus  in  the  lemple,  but  now  afresh  in 
1*  house.  I  say  you  recognize  Hevius,  that  is,  are  cooscious  of  hav- 
a  before  oeoause,  although  now  you  perceive  him  with  your 
»along  with  Titus'  house,  your  imitgination  produces  an  image  of  him 
g  with  one  of  the  temple,  aod  of  the  acts  of  your  own  mind  reflecting 
■  Mertus  in  the  temple,  tleoce  the  idea  of  Hevius  which  is  reproduced  in 
B  contained  in  another  series  of  perceptions  than   that  which 

merty  contained  it.  and  tiiis  diifereuce  is  the  reason  why  we  are  con- 
a  of  having  had  it  before.  .  .  .  For  whilst  dow  you  see  Merius  in 

>  house  of  Titus,  your  imagiDation  places  him  in  the  temple,  and 
lers  yon  conscious  of  the  slate  of  mind  which  you  found  in  younelf 
n  you  beheld  him  there.  By  this  you  know  that  you  have  seen  him 
re,  that  is,  you  recognize  him.     But  you  recognize  him  because  his 

a  is  now  contained  in  another  BcriesofperceptioQA  from  that  in  whloh 

a  fini  saw  him."* 

Bimilarly  James  Mill  writes  : 

"  In  ray  remembrance  of  George  III.,  addressing  the  two  bonsea  of 
parliament,  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  mere  idea,  or  simple  apprehension, 
the  conception,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  the  objects.  There  is  com' 
bined  with  this,  to  make  it  memory,  my  idea  of  my  having  seen  and 
heard  those  objecls.  And  thi.s  combination  is  so  close  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  separsf*  them.  I  cannot  have  the  idea  of  George  III. : 
bis  person  and  attitude,  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  sound  of  hit 
Toice  while  reading  from  it :  without  having  the  other  idea  along  with 
it,  that  of  my  having  been  a  witness  of  the  scene,  ...  If  this  ex 
planatlon  of  the  case  in  which  we  remember  sensations  is  understood, 
the  explanation  of  the  ease  in  which  we  rememberideaa cannot  occasion 
much  of  difficulty.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  Polyphemus's  cave, 
and  the  actions  of  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops,  as  described  by  Homer.  1e 
this  recollection  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  ideas,  or  simple  conceptions  ot 
the  objects  and  acts  ;  and  along  with  these  ideas,  aud  bo  closely  oom. 

*  Paychologia  Emptria.  g  174. 
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bmed  as  not  to  be  separable,  the  idea  of  my  baviog  formerly  had  those 
same  ideas.  And  this  idea  of  my  having  formerly  had  those  ideas  is  a 
Tery  complicated  idea ;  including  the  idea  of  myself  of  the  present  mo- 
ment remembering,  and  that  of  myself  of  the  past  moment  conoeiTing; 
and  the  whole  series  of  the  states  of  oonscionsness,  which  interreoed 
between  myself  remembering,  and  myself  conoeiying."  * 

Memory  is  then  the  feeling  of  belief  in  a  peonliar  com* 
plex  object ;  but  all  the  elements  of  this  object  may  be 
known  to  other  states  of  belief ;  nor  is  there  in  the  particolar 
combination  of  them  as  they  appear  in  memory  anything 
so  peculiar  as  to  lead  ns  to  oppose  the  latter  to  other  sorts 
of  thought  as  something  altogether  sui  generis^  needing  a 
special  faculty  to  account  for  it  When  later  we  come  to 
our  chapter  on  Belief  we  shall  see  that  any  represented 
object  which  is  connected  either  mediately  or  immediately 
with  our  present  sensations  or  emotional  activities  tends 
to  be  believed  in  as  a  reality.  The  sense  of  a  pecu- 
liar active  relation  in  it  to  ourselves  is  what  gives  to  an 
object  the  characteristic  quality  of  reality,  and  a  merely 
imagined  past  event  differs  from  a  recollected  one  only  in 
the  absence  of  this  peculiar-feeling  relation.  The  electric 
current,  so  to  speak,  between  it  and  our  present  self 
does  not  close.  But  in  their  other  determinations  the  re- 
recollected  past  and  the  imaginary  past  may  be  much  the 
same.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  unique  in  the  cbjed 
of  memory,  and  no  special  faculty  is  needed  to  account  for 
its  formation.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  parts  thought  of  as  re- 
lated together,  perception,  imagination,  comparison  and 
reasoning  being  analogous  syntheses  of  parts  into  complex 
objects.  The  objects  of  any  of  these  faculties  may  awaken 
/  belief  or  fail  to  awaken  it ;  the  object  of  memory  is  ofdy  an 
object  imagined  in  the  past  (usually  very  completely  imagined 
there)  to  which  the  emotion  of  belief  adheres. 


*  Analysis,  i.  830-1.  Hill  believed  that  the  various  things  remembered, 
the  self  included,  enter  consciousness  in  the  form  of  separate  ideas,  but  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  'all  clustered  into  one.'  "Ideas  called  up  in  clote 
oon junction  .  .  .  assume,  even  when  there  is  the  greatest  complexity,  tbo 
appearance,  not  of  many  ideas,  but  of  one  "  (vol.  i.  p.  128).  This  mythol* 
ogy  does  not  impair  the  accuracy  of  his  description  of  memory's  cl(f$cL 
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Sneh  being  the  phenofoenon  of  memory,  or  the  analysis 
of  its  object,  can  we  see  how  it  oomes  to  pass  ?  oan  wo 
lay  bare  its  oanses  ? 

Its  complete  exercise  presupposes  two  things : 

1)  The  Ttiention  of  the  remembered  fact; 

2)  Its  reminiaocnot^  recollection^  reprodvctum,  or  reocUL 
Now  the  cause  both  of  rdention  and  of  reooUection  is  the  lam 

^if  habit  in  the  nervous  system^  toorking  as  U  does  in  the  *as90* 
eiation  of  ideas.* 

Associationists  have  long  explained  reooUection  by  asso- 
ciation. James  Mill  gives  an  account  of  it  which  I  am  unable 
to  improve  upon,  unless  it  might  be  by  translating  his  word 
'idea'  into  '  thing  thought  of/  or  *  object^'  as  explained  so 
often  before. 

'*  There  is,*'  he  says,  '*  a  state  of  mind  familiar  to  all  men,  in  whioh 
we  are  said  to  remember.  In  this  state  it  is  certain  we  have  not  in  the 
mind  the  idea  which  we  are  trying  to  have  in  it*^  How  is  it,  then,  thai 
we  prooeed  in  the  course  of  our  endeavor,  to  procure  its  introduction 
into  the  mind  f  If  we  have  not  the  idea  itself,  we  have  certain  ideas 
connected  with  it  We  run  over  those  ideas,  one  after  another,  in  hcpm 
that  some  one  of  them  will  suggest  the  idea  we  are  in  quest  of; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  does,  it  is  always  one  so  connected  with  it  as 
to  call  it  up  in  the  way  of  association.  I  meet  an  old  aoquaintancsb 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  wish  to  recollect  I  run  over  a 
number  of  names,  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  may  be  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  individual.  I  think  of  all  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
seen  him  engaged ;  the  time  when  I  knew  him,  the  persons  along  with 
whom  I  knew  him,  the  things  he  did,  or  the  things  he  suffered ;  and, 
if  I  chance  upon  any  idea  with  which  the  name  is  associated,  then  irnme* 
diately  I  liave  the  recollection ;  if  not  my  pursuit  of  it  is  vain.f  There 
is  another  set  of  cases,  ^ery  familiar,  but  affording  very  important  evi* 
denoe  on  the  subject  It  frequently  happens  that  there  are  matten 
which  we  desire  not  to  forget  What  is  the  contrivance  to  which  we 
have  recourse  for  preserving  the  memory — that  is,  for  making  sure  liial 
it  will  be  called  into  existence,  when  it  is  our  wish  that  it  should  f  All 
men  invariably  employ  the  same  expedient    They  endeavor  to  fom 


*  Oompare,  liowever,  p.  291.  Chapter  IX. 

t  Professor  Bain  adds,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  of  MOVs :  "  Tliis  proosM 
best  expressed  by  laying  down  a  law  of  Compound  or  Compodle 
Association,  under  which  a  plurality  of  feeble  links  of  connection  mi^  be 
a  substitute  for  one  powerful  and  self-sufSdng  link." 
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KD  MMoctation  between  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered,  lai 
Bome  ^nsalion,  or  some  idek,  which  they  know  beforehand  wilt  oocorK 
or  near  the  time  when  they  wish  the  remembrance  to  be  in  their  miodi 
If  this  association  is  formed,  and  the  association  or  idea  with  which  it  bai 
tieen  formed  occurs ;  the  aensation,  or  idea,  calls  up  the  reatentbrance; 
and  the  object  of  him  who  formed  the  association  is  attained.  To  cms  a 
Tntgar  instance  :  a  man  receives  a  commission  from  bia  friend,  and,  that 
he  may  uot  forget  it,  ties  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief.  How  is  this  fact  to 
be  explained  t  First  of  all.  the  idea  of  the  commission  is  aasooiat^d  with 
(he  making  of  the  knot.  Next,  the  handkerchief  is  •  thing  which  it  it 
known  beforehand  will  be  frequently  seen,  and  of  oonr«e  at  no  great 
distance  of  time  from  the  occasion  on  which  the  memory  is  dedred. 
The  handkerchief  being  seen,  the  knot  is  seen,  and  this  aensatioD  i«> 
calls  the  idea  of  the  commission,  between  which  and  itaelf  the  msoo- 
Mion  bad  been  purposely  formed."  * 

1  Id  short,  ve  make  search  in  our  memory  for  a  forgotten 
I  idea,  jast  as  ve  mmmage  oar  house  for  a  lost  object  Id 
both  cases  we  visit  what  seems  to  us  the  probable  neighbor- 
hood of  that  which  we  miss.  We  turn  over  the  things  tmder 
which,  or  within  which,  or  alongside  of  which,  it  maj 
possibly  be  ;  and  if  it  lies  near  them,  it  soon  comes  to  new. 
But  these  matters,  in  the  case  of  a  mental  object  sooght, 
are  nothing  but  its  aasociatea.  The  macliinerv  of  recall  is 
/  thus  the  same  as  the  machinery  of  association,  and  Uw 
I  machinery  of  association,  as  we  know,  is  nothing  but  th« 
elementary  law  of  habit  in  the  nerve-centres. 
I  And  this  same  law  of  habit  is  the  machinery  of  relenoon 
'  also.  Betention  means  liahtlity  to  recall,  and  it  means  notli* 
I  ing  more  than  such  liability.  The  only  proof  of  there  beio); 
I  retention  is  that  recall  actually  takes  place.  The  retention 
^,of  an  experience  is,  in  short,  but  another  name  for  ihe  jkm- 
itSnlity  of  thinking  it  again,  or  the  tendejicy  to  think  it  again, 
urith  its  past  surroundings.  Whatever  accidental  one  na? 
turn  this  tendency  into  an  actuality,  the  permanent  groimd 
of  the  tendency  itself  lies  in  the  organized  neural  paths  bj 
which  vhe  cue  calls  up  the  experience  on  the  proper  occa- 
sion, together  with  its  past  associates,  the  sense  that  tha 
self  was  there,  the  belief  that  it  really  happened,  etc.,  ek^, 
just  as  previously  described.  When  the  recollection  ia  ol 
the  '  ready '  sort,  the  resuscitation  takes  place  the  iostant 
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the  oocaBion  arises ;  when  it  is  slow,  resasoitation  comes 
after  delay.  But  be  the  recall  prompt  or  slow,  the  condi-| 
tion  which  makes  it  possible  at  all  (or  in  other  words,  the 
'  retention  *  of  the  experience)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  brain-paths  which  aaaociaie  the  experience  with  the 
occasion  and  cue  of  the  recall  When  slumbering^  theat  paths 
are  the  condition  of  retention;  when  active,  they  are  the  oondi' 
tumofreoalL 

A  simple  scheme  will  now  make  the  whole  cause  of 
memory  plain.  Let  n  be  a  past 
event;  o  its  'setting*  (concomi- 
tants, date,  self  present,  warmth 
and  intimacy,  etc.,  etc.,  as  already 
set  forth);  and  m  some  present 
thought  or  fact  which  may  appro- 
priately become  the  occasion  of  its 
recall  Let  the  nerve-centres,  ac- 
tive in  the  thought  of  m,  n,  and  o, 
be  represented  by  M,  N,  and  O,  re- 
spectively ;  then  the  existence  of  the  paths  M — N  and  N — O 
idll  be  the  fact  indicated  by  the  phrase  *  retention  of  the 
event  n  in  the  memory,*  and  the  eoccitement  of  the  brain  along 
these  paths  will  be  the  condition  of  the  event  n*s  actual  re- 
call The  retention  of  n,  it  will  be  observed,  is  no  mysterious 
storing  up  of  an  '  idea '  in  an  unconscious  state.  It  is  not  a 
fact  of  the  mental  order  at  all.  It  is  a  purely  physical  phe- 
nomenon, a  morphological  feature,  the  presence  of  ttiese 
'paths,*  namely,  in  the  finest  recesses  of  the  brain's  tissue. 
The  recall  or  recollection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  psycho^ 
physical  phenomenon,  with  both  a  bodily  and  a  mental  side. 
The  bodily  side  is  the  functional  excitement  of  the  tracts 
and  paths  in  question ;  the  mental  side  is  the  conscious 
vision  of  the  past  occurrence,  and  the  belief  that  we  ex- 
perienced it  before. 

These  habit-worn  paths  of  association  are  a  clear  ren- 
dering of  what  authors  mean  by '  predispositions,*  *  vestiges,* 
*  traces,*  etc.,  left  in  the  brain  by  past  experience.  Most 
writers  leave  the  nature  of  these  vestiges  vague ;  few  think 
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of  explicitly  assimilating  them  to  channelB  of  assodatioiL 
Dr.  Maudsley,  for  example,  writes : 

'^WhenaaideawliiehwehaTeonoehadlsezdted  again,  tfaeraits 
leptodnetioii  of  the  same  nerrons  onrrent,  with  the  oonaciona  additioB 
that  it  is  a  xeprodiietion— it  Is  the  same  idea  pita  the  oonadoasnoilhsl 
it  is  the  same.  The  question  then  suggests  itselt  What  is  the  physiesl 
eonditlon  of  this  oonsdoosness  ff  What  is  the  modification  of  the  anatoni- 
eal  substrata  of  fibres  and  cells,  or  of  their  physiological  aettritj,  wliieh 
is  the  oocasion  of  this  pUu  element  in  the  reprodooed  ideal  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  first  aetiTity  did  leave  behind  it,  when  it  subsided, 
some  after-effect,  some  modification  of  the  nerve^lement,  wbeabf  the 
nerre-circuit  was  disposed  to  fsll  again  readily  into  the  same 
such  disposition  i^ipearing  in  consciousness  as  r0oognition  or 
Memory  is,  in  fact,  the  conscious  phase  of  this  physiological  ^*^M?t^*^ 
when  it  becomes  actiye  or  discharges  its  functions  on  the  lecnnenoe  of 
the  particular  mental  experience.  To  assist  our  ooooeptioo  ct  whiS 
may  happen,  let  us  suppose  the  indiyidual  nerve-elanents  to  be  sa- 
dowed  with  their  own  consciousness,  and  let  us  assume  them  to  be,  ss 
I  have  supposed,  modified  in  a  certain  way  by  the  first  experiraoe ;  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  when  they  fall  into  the  same  action  on  another 
occasion  they  should  not  recognize  or  remember  H;  for  the  second 
action  is  a  reproduction  of  the  fbrst,  with  the  addition  of  what  it  con- 
tains from  the  after-effects  of  the  first  As  we  have  assumed  the  procea 
to  be  conscious,  this  reproduction  with  its  addition  would  be  a  memoty 
or  remembrance. "  * 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Maudsley  seems  to  mean  by  the 
'nerve-element^'  or  'anatomical  substratom  of  fibres  and 
cells,*  something  that  corresponds  to  the  N  of  our  diagram. 
And  the  *  modification '  he  speaks  of  seems  intended  to  be 
understood  as  an  internal  modification  of  this  same  particu- 
lar group  of  elementa  Now  the  slightest  reflection  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  there  is  no  conceivable  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  with  the  mere  re-excitation  of  N  there  should  arise 
{he  *  conscious  addition '  that  it  is  a  re-excitation.  The  two 
excitations  are  simply  two  excitations,  their  consciousnesses 
are  two  consciousnesses^  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  And  a  vague  'modification,'  supposed  to  be  left 
behind  by  the  first  excitation,  helps  us  not  a  whil  For, 
according  to  all  analogy,  such  a  modification  can  only  result 
in  making  the  next  excitation  more  smooth  and  rapid.  This 
might  make  it  less  conaciaua,  perhaps,  but  coidd  not  endo# 

*  H.  Maudsley,  The  Physiology  of  Mind  (London,  187Q^  p  51S. 
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tt  with  any  referenoe  to  the  past  The  gutter  is  worn 
deeper  by  eaoh  successiye  shower,  but  not  for  that  reason 
brought  into  contaot  with  previous  showera  Psychology 
(whion  Dr.  Maudsley  in  his  next  sentence  says  '*  a^ords  us 
not  the  least  help  in  this  matter  **)  puts  us  on  the  track  of 
an  at  least  possible  brain-explanation.  As  it  is  the  wtting 
o  of  the  idea,  when  it  recurs,  which  makes  us  conscious 
of  it  as  past^  so  it  can  be  no  ifUrifuio  modification  of  the 
•  nerve-element '  N  which  is  the  organic  condition  of  mem- 
ory, but  something  extrinsic  to  it  altogether,  namely,  its  con-  \ 
neotions  with  those  other  nerve-elements  which  we  called  ! 
O — ^that  letter  standing  in  the  scheme  for  the  cerebral  sub- , 
stratum  of  a  great  plexus  of  things  other  than  the  principal 
6Tent  remembered,  dates,  names,  concrete  surroundings, 
realized  intervals,  and  what  not.  The  *  modification '  is  the 
formation  in  the  plastic  nerve-substance  of  the  system  of 
associative  paths  between  N  and  O. 

The  only  hypothesis,  in  short,  to  which  the  facts  of  ' 
inward  experience  give  countenance  is  that  the  braifi4raoU  . 
excited  by  the  event  proper ^  and  those  excited  in  its  retxiS,  are  . 
tn  part  differeffd  from  each  other.    If  we  could  revive  the 
past  event  without  any  associates  we  should  exclude  the 
possibility  of  memory,  and  simply  dream  that  we  were  un- 
dergoing the  experience  as  if  for  the  first  time.*   Wherever, 

*  The  only  fact  which  might  plausibly  be  alleged  against  this  view  is  the 
famillHr  one  that  we  may  feel  the  lapee  of  time  In  an  experience  so  monot- 
onous that  its  earlier  portions  can  have  no  '  associates '  different  from  Ita 
later  ones.  Sit  with  closed  eyes,  for  example,  and  steadily  pronounce  some 
vowel-sound,  thus,  ch-o— a— a— a—  ....  thinking  only  of  the  sound. 
Nothing  changes  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  experiment ,  and  yet  at 
the  end  of  it  you  know  that  iu  beginning  was  far  away.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  a  close  attention  to  what  happens  during  this  experiment  showa 
tiiat  it  does  not  violate  in  the  least  the  conditions  of  recall  laid  down 
In  the  text ;  and  that  if  the  moment  to  which  we  mentally  hark  back  lie 
Bany  seconds  behind  the  present  instant,  it  always  hoi  different  associates 
bj  which  we  define  its  data.  Thus  it  was  when  I  had  Just  breathed 
out,  or  in  ;  or  it  was  the  *  first  moment '  of  the  performance,  the  one  '  pre 
oeded  by  silence ; '  or  it  was  '  one  very  close  to  that : '  or  it  was  *  one  when 
we  were  looking  forward  instead  of  back,  as  now  ;  •  or  it  is  simply  repre> 
•anted  by  a  number  and  conceived  symbolically  with  no  definite  image 
of  ita  date.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  no  really  intuitive  discrimination 
of  the  dilfarent  past  moments  after  the  experience  has  gone  on  some  little 
ilma,  bnt  thai  back  of  the  ' specious  present'  they  all  fuse  into  a  singla 
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in  fact,  tlid  recalted  event  doeB  sppesr  vithoat  a  definite 
setting,  it  Ib  hard  to  distingQisb  it  from  a  mere  creatioa  oi 
fancy.  But  in  ptoportion  as  its  image  lingers  and  recalls  as- 
sociates which  gradually  become  more  definite,  it  grows  mort 
and  more  distinctly  into  a  remembered  thing.  For  ezampl&, 
I  enter  a  friend's  room  and  eee  on  the  wall  a  paintiD^  Al 
first  I  have  the  strange,  wondering  conscioasness,  '  siuflly 
I  have  seen  that  before,'  bat  when  or  how  does  not  become 
clear.  There  only  clings  to  the  picture  a  sort  of  pennmbra 
of  familiarity, — when  suddenly  I  exclaim  :  "  I  have  it,  it  it 
a  copy  of  part  of  one  of  the  Fra  Angelicoa  in  the  Floren- 
tine Academy — I  recollect  it  there ! "  Bnt  the  motire  to 
the  recall  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  braio-tract  nov 
excited  by  the  painting  was  once  before  excited  in  a  similu 
way ;  it  lies  simply  and  solely  in  the  fact  that  with  that 
brain-tract  other  tracts  also  are  escited :  those  which  sns- 
taio  my  friend's  room  with  all  its  peculiarities,  on  the  oim 
hand ;  those  which  sustain  the  mental  image  of  the  Florenn 
Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  circumstances  of  my 
visit  there  ;  and  finally  those  which  make  me  (more  dimly) 
think  of  the  years  I  hare  lived  through  between  these  two 
times.  The  result  of  this  total  brain-disturbance  is  a 
thought  with  a  peculiar  object,  namely,  that  I  who  now 
stand  here  with  this  picture  before  me,  stood  so  many  yean 
ago  in  the  Florentine  Academy  looking  at  its  origin&L 

M.  Taine  has  described  the  gradaal  way  in  which  a 
mental  image  develops  into  an  object  of  memory,  in  hia 
nsual  vivid  fashion.     He  says : 

"  I  meet  casually  in  the  street  n  person  whose  appearance  I  as 
aoqnainted  with,  and  aay  to  myself  at  once  that  I  have  seen  him  befora. 
Instaatly  the  flRure  recedes  into  the  past,  and  wavers  aboat  thsw 
vaguely,  without  at  once  fixing  itself  in  any  spot.    It  peraiaU  in  me  f<« 

conception  of  the  Hftd  nf  ihing  Ihat  bu  been  gntog  on,  wiib  &  more  or  ha 
dear  sense  of  the  total  lime  it  baa  lasted,  this  latter  being  iMsed  «  u 
■utomatlc  counting  of  the  successive  pnlaes  of  ihnu^ht  by  whld  Ac 
process  Is  from  moment  to  moment  reco^ized  oh  being  always  the  noie. 
Wllhln  the  few  seconds  wblcb  conHtituIe  the  specious  present  the*e  bsi 
Intuitive  perception  of  the  successive  moments.  But  tbese  moments^  efiv 
which  we  have  a  primary  memory-image,  are  not  properly  reoMtd  tm 
the  past,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  In  no  way  analogous  to  a  memoiy  pi 
•rly  so  called.    C(.  tupra.  p.  SM. 
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time,  and  sarrounds  itself  with  new  details.  '  When  I  saw  him  he 
bare-headed,  with  a  working-jacket  on,  painting  in  a  studio ;  he  ia 
so-and-so,  of  such-and-such  a  street  But  when  was  itf  It  was  not 
yeaterday,  nor  this  week,  nor  recently.  1  have  it :  he  told  me  that  he 
was  waiting  for  the  first  leaves  to  come  out  to  go  into  the  country.  II 
was  before  the  spring.  But  at  what  exact  date  f  I  saw,  the  same  day, 
people  carrying  branches  in  the  streets  and  omnibuses :  it  was  Palm 
tonday  I  *  Observe  the  travels  of  the  internal  figure,  its  various  shift- 
liigs  to  front  and  rear  along  the  line  of  the  past ;  each  of  these  mental 
ientenoes  has  been  a  swing  of  the  balance.  When  confronted  with 
the  present  sensation  and  with  the  latent  swarm  of  indistinct  images 
wbioh  repeat  our  recent  life,  the  figure  first  recoiled  suddenly  to  an 
Indeterminate  distance.  Then,  completed  by  precise  details,  and  con- 
fronted with  all  the  shortened  images  by  which  we  sum  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  day  or  a  week,  it  again  receded  beyond  the  present  day,  be- 
yovid  yesterday,  the  day  before,  the  week,  still  farther,  beyond  the 
m-deflned  mass  constituted  by  our  recent  recollections.  Then  some- 
thing said  by  the  painter  was  recalled,  and  it  at  once  receded  again 
beyond  an  almost  precise  limit,  which  is  marked  by  the  image  of  the 
green  leaves  and  denoted  by  the  word  spring.  A  moment  afterwards, 
thanks  to  a  new  detail,  the  recollection  of  the  branches,  it  has  shifted 
again,  but  forward  this  time,  not  backward;  and,  by  a  reference  to  the 
•alendar,  is  situated  at  a  precise  point,  a  week  further  back  than  Easter, 
and  five  weeks  nearer  than  the  carnival,  by  the  double  effect  of  the 
•ontrary  impulsions,  pushing  it,  one  forward  and  the  other  backward, 
and  which  are,  at  a  particular  moment,  annulled  by  one  another.'*  * 

THB  OOITDITIONB  OF  OOODNXSS  IN  ICBMOBY. 

The  remembered  fact  being  n,  then,  the  path  N — O  is 
what  arouses  for  n  its  setting  when  it  19  recalled,  and  makes 
it  other  than  a  mere  imagination.  The  path  M — N,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  the  cue  or  occasion  of  its  being  recalled 
at  alL  Memory  being  this  altogether  conditioned  on  brains  \ 
paihe^  its  eoDodlence  in  a  given  individucd  wiU  depend  partiy  on  \ 
ike  number  and  partly  on  the  persistence  of  these  paths. 

The  persistence  or  permanence  of  the  paths  is  a  physi- 
ological property  of  the  brain-tissue  of  the  individual,  whilst 
their  number  is  altogether  due  to  the  facts  of  his  mental 
experience.  Let  the  quality  of  permanence  in  the  paths  be ; 
called  the  native  tenacity,  or  physiological  retentiveness. ) 
This  tenacity  differs  enormously  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  from  one  person  to  another.     Some  minds  are  like  wax 

*  On  Intelligence.  I.  258-9. 
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under  a  seal — ^no  impression,  however  disconnected  with 
others,  is  wiped  out.  Others,  like  a  jelly,  yibrate  to  eyeiy 
touch,  but  under  usual  conditions  retam  no  permanent 
mark.  These  latter  minds,  before  they  can  recollect  a  bd^ 
must  weave  it  into  their  permanent  stores  of  knowledgeL 
They  have  no  desttUory  memory.  Those  persons,  on  tba 
contrary,  who  retain  names,  dates  and  addresses,  anecdotes, 
gossip,  poetry,  quotations,  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneoiis 
facts,  without  an  effort,  have  desultory  memory  in  a  higb 
degree,  and  certainly  owe  it  to  the  unusual  tenacity  of  their 
brain-substance  for  any  path  once  formed  therein.  No 
one  probably  was  ever  effective  on  a  voluminous  scale  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  this  physiological  retentivenesa  In 
the  practical  as  in  the  theoretic  life,  the  man  whose  acquisi- 
tions stick  is  the  man  who  is  always  achieving  and  advancing 
whilst  his  neighbors,  spending  most  of  their  time  in  releam- 
ing  what  they  once  knew  but  have  forgotten,  simply  hold 
their  own.  A  Charlemagne,  a  Luther,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Walter 
Scott,  any  example,  in  short,  of  your  quarto  or  folio  editioiiB 
of  mankind,  must  needs  have  amazing  retentiveness  of  the 
purely  physiological  sort.  Men  without  this  retentivenees 
may  excel  in  the  quality  of  their  work  at  this  point  or  at 
that,  but  will  never  do  such  mighty  sums  of  it,  or  be  influ- 
ential contemporaneously  on  such  a  scale.* 


*  I^ot  that  mere  native  tenacity  will  make  a  man  great.  It  mmt  be 
coupled  with  great  passions  and  great  intellect  besides.  Imbeciles  some- 
times  have  extraordinary  desultory  memory.  Drobiscb  describes  (Empl- 
rische  Psychol. ,  p.  95)  the  case  of  a  young  man  whom  be  examined.  He 
had  with  difficulty  been  taught  to  read  and  speak.  "  But  if  two  or  three 
minutes  were  allowed  him  to  peruse  an  octavo  page,  he  then  oould  ipeU 
the  single  words  out  from  his  memory  as  well  as  if  the  book  lay  opes 
before  him.  .  .  .  That  there  was  no  deception  I  could  test  by  means  oft 
new  Latin  law -dissertation  which  had  Just  come  into  my  bands,  which  he 
never  could  have  seen,  and  of  which  both  subject  and  language  were 
unknown  to  him.  He  read  off  [mentally]  many  lines,  skipping  about  too, 
of  the  page  which  had  been  given  him  to  sec,  no  worse  than  if  the  experi- 
ment had  been  made  with  a  child's  story."  Drobiscb  describes  this  esse 
as  if  it  were  one  of  unusual  persistence  in  the  visual  image  ['primaiy 
memory,'  wide  iupra,  p.  643].  But  he  adds  that  the  youth  *  remembered 
his  pages  a  long  time. '  In  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  for  Jsb- 
1871  (vi.  6)  is  an  account  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Uenkle  (together  with  the  stock 
classic  examples  of  preternatural  mcmor}')of  an  almost  blind  Pennsylfanii 
farmer  who  could  remember  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  date  b«l 
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but  there  oomes  a  time  of  life  for  all  of  us  when  we  can 
do  no  more  than  hold  our  own  in  the  way  'of  acqnisitionSi 
when  the  old  paths  fade  as  fast  as  the  new  ones  form  in  our 
brain,  and  when  we  forget  in  a  week  quite  as  muoh  as  we 
can  learn  in  the  same  space  of  time.  This  equilibrium  may 
last  many,  many  years.  In  extreme  old  age  it  is  upset  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  forgetting  prevails  over  acquisition, 
or  rather  there  is  no  acquisition.  Brain-paths  are  so  tran* 
sient  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  of  conversation  the 
same  question  is  asked  and  its  answer  forgotten  half  a  dozen 
times.  Then  the  superior  tenacity  of  the  paths  formed  in 
childhood  becomes  manifest:  the  dotard  will  retrace  the 
facts  of  his  earlier  years  after  he  has  lost  all  those  of  later 
date. 

So  much  for  the  permanence  of  the  paths.  Now  for 
their  number. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  there  are  of  such  paths  as 
M — ^N  in  the  brain,  and  the  more  of  such  possible  cues  or 
occasions  for  the  recall  of  n  in  the  mind,  the  prompter  and 
surer,  on  the  whole,  the  memory  of  n  will  be,  the  more 


fallen  for  forty-two  years  past,  and  also  the  kind  of  weather  it  was,  and 
what  he  was  doing  on  each  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  days.  Pity  that 
such  a  magnificent  faculty  as  this  could  not  have  found  more  worthy  appli- 
estion  t 

What  these  cases  show  is  that  the  mere  organic  rctcntiveness  of  a  man 
need  bear  no  definite  relation  to  his  other  mental  powers.  Men  of  the 
highest  general  powers  will  often  forget  nothing,  however  insignificant. 
One  of  the  most  generally  accomplished  men  I  know  has  a  memory  of  thia 
■ort.  He  never  keeps  written  note  of  anything,  yet  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
fact  which  he  has  once  heard.  He  remembers  the  old  addresses  of  all  his 
Kew  York  friends,  living  in  numbered  streets,  addresses  which  they  them- 
■elves  have  long  since  moved  away  from  and  forgotten.  He  says  that  he 
■boald  probably  recognize  an  individual  fly.  if  he  had  seen  him  thirty 
years  previous— he  is.  by  the  way.  an  entomologist.  As  an  instance  of  his 
desultory  memory,  he  was  introduced  to  a  certain  colonel  at  a  club.  The 
eonversation  fell  upon  the  signs  of  age  in  man.  The  colonel  challenged 
him  to  estimate  his  age.  He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  the  exact  day  of  his 
birth,  to  the  wonder  of  all.  But  the  secret  of  this  accuracy  was  that,  having 
picked  up  some  days  previously  an  army-rcgistev,  he  had  idly  turned  over 
ilB  list  of  names,  with  dates  of  birth,  graduation,  promotions,  etc.,  attached, 
and  when  the  colonel's  name  was  mentioned  to  him  at  the  club,  thaia 
ilgarea,  on  which  he  had  not  bestowed  a  moment's  thought,  inyolantartfy 
■urged  up  in  his  mind.    Such  a  memory  is  of  course  a  priceless  boon. 
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freqaently  one  will  be  remimled  of  it,  the  t 
.Approach  to  it  one  vniX  possess.  In  mental  terms,  tkt  m 
•  Uher  facts  a/act  is  aasocicUed  vn(h  in  the  mind,  the  hetkr  j 
\Beanon  of  U  our  memory  retains.  Eacli  of  its  associates b 
comes  a  hook  to  which  it  hangs,  a  means  to  fish  it  np  1 
when  sank  beneath  the  surface.  Together,  they  form  i 
network  of  attachments  by  which  it  is  woven  into  T 
entire  tissue  of  our  thought.  The  '  secret  of  a  goo4l  mei 
ory'  is  thus  the  secret  of  forming  diverse  and  mn] 
associations  with  everj'  fact  we  care  to  retain.  Bot  t 
'forming  of  associations  with  a  fact,  what  is  it  bat  (AtaJ 
about  the  fact  as  much  as  possible  ?  Briefly,  then,  of  t 
men  with  the  same  outward  esperieuces  and  : 
amount  of  mere  native  tenacity,  the  one  who  i 
experieiKes  most,  and  weaves  them  into  ays 
tions  with  each  other,  teiU  be  the  one  toith  I 
ory.  We  see  examples  of  this  on  every  hand.  Most  ma 
have  a  good  memory  for  facts  connected  with  their  on! 
porsuits.  The  college  athlete  who  remains  a  dnuce  at  h 
I  books  will  astonish  you  by  his  knowledge  of  men's  '  recordft 
in  various  feats  and  games,  and  will  be  a  wallcing  dictioi 
arj  of  sporting  statistics.  The  reason  is  that  be  is  coi 
stantly  going  over  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  compaiiD| 
and  making  series  of  them.  They  form  for  him  not  a 
many  odd  facts,  but  a  concept-system — so  they  stick.  So  ti 
merchant  remembers  prices,  the  politician  other  politicia 
speeches  and  votes,  with  a  copionsness  which  amazes  avi 
aiders,  but  which  the  amount  of  thinking  they  bestow  a 
these  subjects  easily  explains.  The  great  memory  for  fj 
which  a  Darwin  and  a  Spencer  reveal  in  their  books  is  nol 
incompatible  with  the  possession  on  their  part  of  a  brai 
with  only  a  middling  degree  of  physiological  retentiveneai 
Let  a  man  early  in  life  set  himself  the  task  of  verifyin 
each  a  theory  as  that  of  evolution,  and  facts  will  soo 
cluster  and  cling  to  him  like  grapes  to  their  stem.  Theii 
relations  to  the  theory  will  hold  them  fast ;  and  the  mon 
of  these  the  mind  is  able  to  discern,  the  greater  the  eruditia 
will  become.  Meanwhile  the  theorist  may  have  little,  j 
any,  desultory  memory.  Unutilizable  facts  may  be  annot« 
by  him  and  forgotten  us  soon  as  heard.     An  ignoi 
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almost  as  enoyolopsddio  as  his  erudition  may  coexist  with 
the  latter,  and  hide,  as  it  were,  in  the  interstices  of  its  web. 
Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  scholars  and  Mivanta 
will  readily  think  of  examples  of  the  class  of  mind  I  mean. 

In  a  system,  every  fact  is  connected  with  every  other  by 
some  thought-relation.    The  consequence  is  that  every  fact 
is  retained  by  the  combined  suggestive  power  of  all  the 
other  facts  in  the  system,  and  forgetfulness  is  well-nigh  j 
impossible. 

The  reason  why  cramming  is  such  a  bad  mode  of  study 
is  now  made  clear.  I  mean  by  cramming  that  way  of  pre* 
paring  for  examinations  by  committing  'points '  to  memory 
during  a  few  hours  or  days  of  intense  application  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  final  ordeal,  litUe  or  no  work  having 
been  performed  during  the  previous  course  of  the  term. 
Things  learned  thus  in  a  few  hours,  on  one  occasion,  for 
one  purpose,  cannot  possibly  have  formed  many  associations 
with  other  things  in  the  mind.  Their  brain-processes  are 
led  into  by  few  paths,  and  are  relatively  littie  liable  to  be 
awakened  again.  Speedy  oblivion  is  the  almost  inevitable 
fate  of  all  that  is  committed  to  memory  in  this  simple  way. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  materials  taken  in 
gradually,  day  after  day,  recurring  in  different  contexts, 
considered  in  various  relations,  associated  with  other  exter- 
nal incidents,  and  repeatedly  reflected  on,  grow  into  such  a 
system,  form  such  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  mind's 
fabric,  lie  open  to  so  many  paths  of  approach,  that  they 
remain  permanent  possessions.  This  is  tiie  inUildctwd  rea- 
son why  habits  of  continuous  application  should  be  enforced 
in  educational  establishments.  Of  course  there  is  no  moral 
turpitude  in  cramming.  If  it  led  to  the  desired  end  of 
secure  learning  it  would  be  infinitely  the  best  method  of 
study.  But  it  does  not ;  and  students  themselves  should 
understand  the  reason  why. 

ONV8  HATIVS  BBTlSNTXViarsaS  18  XJlTCIRANaBABIA 

It  will  now  appear  clear  that  aU  improvemefU  qf  th$\ 
memory  Kea  in  the  line  of  eiaboratino  thb  associatbs  of' 
each  of  the  several  things  to  be  remembered.    No  anumnt 
^cuUurt  wotdd  aetm  capable  of  modifying  a  marCn  oenkrai  ' 
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releiUiveness.  This  is  a  physiological  quality,  giTen  onet 
for  all  with  his  organizatioD,  and  which  he  can  neyer  hope 
to  change.  It  differs  no  doubt  in  disease  and  health ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  of  observation  that  it  is  better  in  fresh  and 
yigorons  hours  than  when  we  are  fagged  or  ilL  We.  may 
say,  then,  that  a  man's  native  tenacity  will  fluctuate  some- 
what with  his  hygiene,  and  that  whatever  is  good  for  hk 
tone  of  health  will  also  be  good  for  his  memory.  We  maj 
even  say  that  whatever  amount  of  intellectual  exercise  is 
bracing  to  the  general  tone  and  nutrition  of  the  brain  wOl 
also  be  profitable  to  the  general  retentiveness.  But  mora 
than  this  we  cannot  say ;  and  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  far  leM 
than  most  people  believe. 

It  is,  in  fact,  commonly  thought  that  certain  exerdseSi 
systematically  repeated,  will  strengthen,  not  only  a  man's 
remembrance  of  the  particular  facts  used  in  the  exercises, 
but  his  faculty  for  remembering  facts  at  large.     And  s 
plausible  case  is  always  made  out  by  saying  that  practice 
in  learning  words  by  heart  makes  it  easier  to  learn  new 
words  in  the   same  way.*    If  this  be  true,   then  what 
I  have  just  said  is  false,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  mem- 
ory as  due  to  'paths'  must  be  revised.     But  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  the  alleged  fact  untrue.     I  have  carefully 
questioned  several  mature  actors  on  the  point,  and  aU  have 
denied  that  the  practice  of  learning  parts  has  made  any 
such  difference  as  is  alleged.     What  it  has  done  for  them 
f  is  to  improve  their  power  of  studying  a  part  systematically. 
Their  mind  is  now  full  of  precedents  in  the  way  of  intona- 
tion, emphasis,  genticulation ;  the  new  words  awaken  dis- 
tinct suggestions  and  decisions  ;  are  caught  up,  in  fact,  into 
a  pre-existing  net-work,  like  the  merchant's  prices,  or  the 
athlete's  store  of  'records/  and  are  recollected  easier,  al- 
though the  mere  native  tenacity  is  not  a  whit  improved, 
,  and  is  usually,  in  fact,  impaired  by  age.   It  is  a  case  of  better 
:  remembering  by  better  thinking.     Similarly  when  school- 
j  boys  improve  by  practice  in  ease  of  learning  by  heart,  the 
!  improvement  will,  I  am  sure,  be  always  found  to  reside  in 

*  Cf .  Ebbinghaus:  Ueber  das  CkKifichtniss  (1885).  pp.  (FI,  45.  One  may 
hear  a  person  say:  ' '  I  have  a  very  poor  memory,  because  1  waa  aerer  syi 
tematioally  mado  to  learn  poetry  at  schooi.* 
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the  mode  of  study  of  the  particular  piece  (due  to  the  greater 
interest,  the  greater  suggestiveness,  the  generio  similarity 
with  other  pieces,  the  more  sustained  attention,  etc.,  etc.), 
and  not  at  all  to  any  enhancement  of  the  brute  retentive 
power. 

The  error  I  speak  of  pervades  an  otherwise  useful  and 
judicious  book,  '  How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory,*  by  Dr. 
Uolbrook  of  New  York.*  The  author  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  general  physiological  retentiveness  and  the  re- 
tention of  particular  things,  and  talks  as  if  both  must  be 
benefited  by  the  same  means. 

'*  I  am  now  treating,**  he  says,  **  a  case  of  loss  of  memory  in  a  per- 
son advanced  in  years,  who  did  not  Icnow  that  his  memory  had  failed 
most  remarkably  till  I  told  him  of  it.  He  is  making  vigorous  cfforU 
to  bring  it  back  again,  and  with  partial  success.  The  method  pursued 
is  to  spend  two  hours  daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening, 
in  exercising  this  faculty.  The  patient  is  instructed  to  give  the  closest 
attention  to  all  that  he  learns,  so  that  it  shall  be  impressed  on  his  mind 
elearly.  He  is  asked  to  recall  every  evening  all  the  facts  and  ezpe« 
riences  of  the  day,  and  again  the  next  morning.  Every  name  heard  is 
written  down  and  impressed  on  his  min<l  clearly,  and  an  effort  made 
to  recall  it  at  intervals.  Ten  names  from  among  public  men  are  or- 
dered to  be  committed  to  memory  every  week.  A  verse  of  poetry  is  to 
be  learned,  also  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  daily.  He  is  asked  to  remem- 
ber the  number  of  the  page  in  any  book  where  any  interesting  fact  if 
recorded.  These  and  other  methods  are  slowly  resuscitating  a  failing 
memory.**! 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  the  memory  of  the 
poor  old  gentleman  is  a  bit  the  better  for  all  this  torture 
except  in  respect  of  the  particular  facts  thus  wrought  into 
it,  the  occurrences  attended  to  and  repeated  on  those  days, 
the  names  of  those  politicians,  those  Bible  verses,  etc.,  etc 
In  another  place  Dr.  Holbrook  quotes  the  account  given  by 
the  late  Thurlow  Weed,  journalist  and  politician,  of  hiis 
method  of  strengthening  his  memory. 

**My  memory  was  a  sieve.  I  could  remember  nothing.  Dates, 
names,  appointments,  faces— everything  escaped  me.  I  said  to  m} 
wife,  *  Catherine,  I  shall  never  make  a  successful  politician,  for  I  can* 
not  remember,  and  that  is  a  prime  ncccasity  of  politicians.'    My  wife 

*  How  to  StrongthcQ  the  Memory;  or,  The  Natural  and  Scientific  Mcth* 
odt  of  Never  Forgetting.   By  M.  II.  Holbrook,  M.D.   New  York  (no  dale), 
t  Page  U9. 
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told  me  I  must  train  my  memory.  So  when  I  came  home  that  nigbt.  I 
sat  down  alone  and  spent  Sftcen  minutes  trying  sUentlj  to  recall  witb 
accuracy  the  principal  events  of  the  day.  I  oould  remember  Irat  titUc 
at  first;  now  I  remember  that  I  conid  not  then  recall  what  I  bad  [or 
breakfast.  After  a  few  days'  practice  I  found  I  could  recall  more. 
Events  came  back  to  me  more  minuloly,  more  accurately,  and  more 
vividly  tban  at  Srst.  After  a  fortnight  or  bo  of  tbis,  Catherine  said. 
'  Why  don't  yon  relate  to  me  the  events  of  the  day,  instead  of  recalling 
them  to  yourself !  It  would  be  interesting,  and  my  interest  in  it  woold 
be  a  stimulus  to  you.'  Having  great  respect  for  my  wife's  opimoD,  I 
began  a  babit  of  oral  confession,  as  it  were,  which  was  contiaa«d  for 
almost  fifty  years.  Every  night,  the  last  thing  before  retiring,  I  told 
her  everything  I  could  remember  that  had  happened  to  me  or  about  me 
during  the  day.  t  generally  recalled  the  dishes  I  bad  had  for  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea;  the  people  I  had  seen  and  what  they  had  uud; 
the  editorials  I  h.id  written  for  my  paper,  giving  her  a  brief  abettaotof 
them.  I  mentioned  all  the  letters  I  had  sent  and  received,  and  the  my 
language  uHed,  as  nearly  as  possible;  when  I  had  walked  or  ridden— 1 
told  her  everything  that  had  come  within  my  observation.  I  fonnd  I 
could  say  my  lessons  better  and  ))eller  every  year,  and  instead  of  tbs 
practice  growing  irksome,  it  became  a  pleasure  to  go  over  a^n  the 
events  of  the  day.  1  am  indebted  to  this  discipline  for  a  memory  of 
somewhat  unusual  tenacity,  and  1  recommend  the  practice  to  all  who  wish 
to  store  up  facts,  or  expect  to  have  much  to  do  with  influencing  men." ' 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Weed's  practical  command 
of  his  past  experieucea  was  much  greater  after  fifty  Tears 
of  this  heroic  drill  than  it  would  have  been  without  it 
Expecting  to  give  hia  account  in  the  evening,  lie  attended 
better  to  each  incident  of  the  day,  named  and  conceived  it 
differently,  set  his  mind  upon  it.  and  in  the  evening  went 
over  it  again.  He  did  more  thinking  about  it,  and  it  stayed 
with  him  in  consequence.  But  I  venture  to  affirm  pretty 
confidently  (although  I  know  how  foolish  it  often  is  to  deny 
a  fact  on  the  etreugth  of  a  theory)  that  the  eame  matter, 
easuaUy  attended  to  and  not  thought  ahotd,  would  have  stuck 
in  his  memory  no  better  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginiiiiig 
of  his  years  of  heroic  self- discipline.  He  had  acquired  a 
better  method  of  noting  and  recording  his  esperiences.  but 
his  physiological  retentiveness  was  probably  not  s  bit  im- 
proved, t 


"  Op.  eit.  p.  100. 
t  Id  order  to  lest  the  opinion  s 
tried  to  sea  whether  a  certain  am 


<  confidently  expressed  in  the  t«xt,I  have 
unt  of  daily  irainieg  in  learning  poebr^ 
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AJU  improvement   of  memory  consists,  then,  in  the  tn-  \ 
provement   of  one's    habitwd    methods   (^   recording  facts.  \ 

bj  hmxi  will  shorten  the  time  it  takes  to  leam  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
poetry.  During  eight  successiye  days  I  learned  158  lines  of  Victor  Hugo's 
'  Satyr. '  The  total  number  of  minutes  required  for  this  was  181 1 — it  should 
be  said  that  I  had  learned  nothing  by  heart  for  many  years.  I  then,  work- 
ing for  twenty-odd  minutes  daily,  learned  the  entire  first  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  occupying  88  days  in  the  process.  After  this  training  I  went  back  to 
Victor  Hugo's  poem,  and  found  that  158  additional  lines  (divided  exactly  as 
on  the  former  occasion)  took  me  151 J  minutes.  In  other  words,  I  commit- 
ted my  Victor  Hugo  to  memory  before  the  training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  In 
50  seconds,  after  the  training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  in  57  seconds.  Just  the 
opposite  result  from  that  which  the  popular  view  would  lead  one  to  ezi)ect. 
But  as  I  was  peceptibly  fagged  with  other  work  at  the  time  of  the  second 
batch  of  Victor  Hugo,  I  thought  that  might  explain  the  retardation ;  so  I 
persuaded  several  other  persons  to  repeat  the  test 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bumham  learned  16  lines  of  In  Memoriam  for  8  di^ ;  time, 
14-17  minutes— daily  aycrage  14}.  He  then  trsined  himself  on  Schiller's 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid  into  Qerman,  16  lines  daily 
for  96  conseoutive  days.  On  returning  to  the  same  quantity  of  In  Memo- 
riam again,  he  found  his  maximum  time  90  minutes,  minimum  10,  average 
14}}.  As  he  feared  the  outer  conditions  might  not  have  been  as  favorable 
this  time  as  the  first,  he  waited  a  few  days  and  got  conditions  as  near  as 
possible  identical.  The  result  was .  minimum  time  8  minutes ;  maximum 
19( ;  average  14^* 

Mr.  B.  S.  Drown  tested  himself  on  Virgil  for  16  days,  then  again  for 
16  days,  after  training  himself  on  Scott.  Average  time  before  training, 
18  minutes  96  seconds  ;  after  training,  19  minutes  16  seconds.  [Sixteen 
days  is  too  long  for  the  test  i  it  gives  time  for  training  on  the  test- verse.] 

Mr.  C.  H.  Baldwin  took  10  lines  for  15  days  as  his  test,  trained  himself 
on  450  lines  'of  an  entirely  different  verse,'  and  then  took  15  di^  more 
of  the  former  verse  10  lines  a  day.  Average  result:  8  minutes  41  seconds 
before,  8  minutes  9  seconds  after,  training.    [Same  critldsm  as  before.] 

Mr.  B.  A.  Pease  tested  himself  on  Idyls  of  the  King,  and  trained  him- 
self on  ParsdiM  Lost  Average  result  of  6  days  each  time :  14  minutes  84 
seconds  before,  14  minutes  55  seconds  after,  training.  Mr.  Bumham  hav- 
ing suggested  that  to  eliminate  facilitating  effect  entirely  from  the  training 
verses  one  ought  to  test  one'ft  self  d  la  Ebbinghaus  on  series  of  nonsense- 
syllables,  having  no  analogy  whatever  with  any  system  of  expressive  verses. 
I  induced  two  of  my  students  to  perform  that  experiment  also.  The  record 
is  unfortunately  lost ;  but  the  result  was  a  very  considerable  shortening  of 
the  average  time  of  the  second  series  of  nonsense^yllables,  learned  after 
training.  This  seems  to  me,  however,  more  to  show  the  effects  of  rapid 
habituation  to  the  nonsense-verses  themselves  than  those  of  the  poetry 
used  between  them.  But  I  mean  to  proeecute  the  experiments  farther, 
and  will  report  In  another  place. 

One  of  my  students  having  quoted  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaintanoe 
who  had  marvellously  improved  by  practice  his  power  of  learning  his 
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In  ilie  traditional  terminology  methods  are  diyided  into 
the  mechanical,  the  ingenions,  and  the  jndicions. 
I  The  mechaniocil  methods  consist  in  the  intensification,  pro- 
longationy  and  repetition  of  the  impression  to  be  remembered. 
The  modem  metiiod  of  teaching  children  to  read  by  black- 
board work,  in  which  each  word  is  impressed  by  the  four- 
fold channel  of  eye,  ear,  voice,  and  hand,  is  an  example  of 
an  improved  mechanical  method  of  memorizing. 

Jvdidous  methods  of  remembering  things  are  nothing  bnt 
logical  ways  of  conceiving  them  and  working  them  into 
rational  systems,  classifying  them,  analyzing  them  into 
parts,  etc,  etc    All  the  sciences  are  such  methods. 

Of  ingenious  methods,  many  have  been  invented,  under  the 
name  of  technical  memories.  By  means  of  these  systems 
it  is  often  possible  to  retain  entirely  disconnected  facts, 
lists  of  names,  numbers,  and  so  forth,  so  multitudinous  as 
to  be  entirely  unrememberable  in  a  natural  way.  The 
method  consists  usually  in  a  framework  learned  mechani- 
cally, of  which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  remain  in  secure 
and  permanent  possession.  Then,  whatever  is  to  be  re- 
membered is  deliberately  associated  by  some  fanciful 
analogy  or  connection  with  some  part  of  this  framework, 
and  this  connection  thenceforward  helps  its  recalL  The 
best  known  and  most  used  of  these  devices  is  the  figure- 
alphabet.  To  remember  numbers,  e.g.,  a  figure-alphabet 
is  first  formed,  in  which  each  numerical  digit  is  represented 
by  one  or  more  letters.  The  number  is  then  translated  into 
such  letters  as  will  best  make  a  word,  if  possible  a  word 
suggestive  of   the   object  to  which  the   number  belongs. 

sermons  by  heart,  I  wn>te  to  the  gentleman  for  corroboration.  I  append 
his  reply,  which  shows  that  the  increased  facility  is  due  rather  to  a  change 
in  his  methods  of  learning  tlian  to  his  native  retentiveness  having  grown 
by  exercise :  "  As  for  memory,  mine  has  Improved  year  by  year,  except 
when  in  ill-health,  like  a  gymnast's  muscle.  Before  twenty  it  took  three 
or  four  days  to  commit  an  hour-long  sermon ;  after  twenty,  two  days,  one 
day,  half  a  day,  and  now  one  slow  analytic,  very  attentive  or  adhesive 
reading  does  it.  But  memory  seems  to  me  the  most  physical  of  intellectual 
powers.  Bodily  ease  and  freshness  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Then  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  facility  in  method.  I  used  to  commit  sentence  by 
sentence.  Now  I  take  the  idea  of  the  whole,  then  its  leading  divisioDa 
then  its  subdivisions,  then  its  sentences." 
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The    word    will    then    bo    remembered    when    the    numbers 
alone  might  be  forgotten. 

*'The  most  oommoQ  flgare-alphabet  is  this: 

1,  2,  8,  i,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 
t,  n,  m,  r,  1,  sh,  g,  f,  b,  s, 
d,  j,  k,  V,  p,  0, 

oh,  0,  I, 

**To  briefly  show  its  use,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  fix  1148  feet  in  a 
seoond  as  the  velooity  of  soand :  t,  t,  r,  n,  are  the  letti^rs  atid  order 
required.  Fill  up  with  Towels  forming  a  plirase,  like  *  tight  run  *  and 
oonneot  it  by  some  such  flight  of  the  imagination  as  that  if  a  man  tried 
to  keep  up  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  he  would  have  a  tight  ran. 
When  yon  recall  this  a  few  days  later  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
get  confused  with  the  velocity  of  light,  nor  to  think  he  had  a  hard  nm 
which  would  be  8000  feet  too  fast.'*  * 

Dr.  Pick  and  others  use  a  system  which  consists  in 
linking  together  any  two  ideas  to  be  remembered  by  means 
of  an  intermediate  idea  which  will  be  suggested  by  the 
fiirst  and  suggest  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  lisi 
Thus, 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  wo  are  to  retain  the  following  series  of  ideas : 
garden,  hair,  watchman,  philosophy,  copper,  etc.  ...  We  can  combine 
the  ideas  in  this  manner :  garden^  plant,  hair  of  plant — hair ;  hair^ 
bonnet,  uxUchman  ;-'Watchman^  wake,  study,  phUoaaphy  ;  phUotophy^ 
chemistry,  copper;  etc.  etc."    (Pick.)t 

It  is  matter  of  popular  knowledge  that  an  impression 
is  remembered  the  better  in  proportion  as  it  is 

1)  More  recent ; 

2)  More  attended  to  ;  and 

3)  More  often  repeated. 

The  effect  of  recency  is  all  but  absolutely  constant  Of 
two  events  of  equal  signifiicance  the  remoter  one  will  be 
the  one  more  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  memories  of 
childhood  which  persist  in  old  age  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  the  events  of  the  day  or  hour  which  are  forgotten,  for 
these  latter  are  trivial  once-repeated  things,  wliilst  the 

•  B.  Pick :  Memoiy  and  its  Doctors  (1888),  p.  7. 
t  This  system  is  carried  out  in  great  detail  in  a  book  called  '  Memoiy 
Training/  by  Wm.  L.  Svans  (188V). 
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obUdish  remimscdnces  have  been  wronglit  into  ns  di 
the  retrospective  lioura  of  our  entire  iDterveimig  life.      (Hi 
things  egucd,  at  all  times  of  life  recency  promotes  memoi 
The  only  exception  I  can  think  of  ia  the  nnacooi 
memory  of  certain  momente  of  our  childhood,  apparently 
n«t  fitted  by  their  iutrineic  interest  to  survive,  but  which  are 
perhaps  the  only  incidents  we  can  remember  out  of 
year   in  which   they  occurred.     Everybody  probably 
isolated  glimpses  of  certain  hours  of  his  nursery  life, 
position  in  which  he  stood  or  sat,  the  light  of  the  room^- 
what  his  father  or  mother  said,  etc.     These  moments  so 
oddly  selected  for  immunity  from  the  tooth  of  time  proba- 
bly owe  their  good  fortune  to  historical  peculiatitiee  wl  ' 
it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.     Very  likely  we   were 
minded  of  them  again  soon  after  they  occurred  ;  that 
came  a  reason  why  we  should  ^ain  recollect  them,  bi 
so  that  at  last  they  became  ingrained. 

The  attention  which  we  lend  to  an  experience  is  pio] 
tional  to  its  nnd  or  interesting  character  ;  and  it  is  a 
torious  fact  that  what  interests  us  most  vividly  at  the 
is,  other  things  equal,  what  we  remember  best     Animpi 
sion  may  be  so  exciting  emotionally  as  almost  to  leave 
acar  upon  the  cerebral  tisanes  ;  and  thns  originates  a  pal 
ologieal  delusion.     "A  woman  attacked  by  robbers  tat 
all  the  men  whom  she  sees,  even  her  own  son,  for  brigand' 
bent  on  killing  her.     Another  woman  sees  her  child  run 
over  by  a  horse ;  no  amount  of  reasoning,  not  even  the  sight 
of  the  living  child,  will  persuade  her  that  he  Ls  not  killed. 
A  woman  called  '  thief '  in  a  dispute  remains  convinced  that 
every  one  accnses  her  of  stealing  (Esquirol),     Another,  at- 
tacked with  mania  at  the  sight  of  the  fires  in   her  street, 
during  the  Commune,  still  after  six  months  sees  in  her 
lirium  flames  on  every  side  about  her  (Luts).  etc.,  etc" 

On  the  general  effectiveness  of  both  attention  and  re] 
tition  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  what  M.   Taine 
written : 

"  If  WB  compare  different  sensations,  images,  or  idena,  wo  Hud  tl 
their  aDiltudea  for  revival  are  not  equal.     A  large  number  of  them  m 


are 


'  Paulban,  L' Activity  meoUd,  et  lea  £l£mcaU  de  I'Eaprtt 
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•bttteratad,  and  never  reappear  through  life;  for  instance,  I  drove 
through  Paris  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  though  I  saw  plainly  some  sixty 
or  eighty  new  faoes,  I  cannot  now  recall  any  one  of  them  ;  some  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  a  fit  of  delirium,  or  the  excitement  of  haschish 
would  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  of  revival  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  sensations  with  a  force  of  revival  which  nothing  de- 
stroys or  decreasets.  Though,  as  a  rule,  time  weakens  and  impairs  our 
strongest  sensations,  these  reappear  entire  and  intense,  without  having 
lost  a  particle  of  their  detail,  or  any  degree  of  their  force.  M.  Briem 
de  Boismont,  having  suffered  when  a  child  from  a  disease  of  the  scalp, 
asserts  that  *  after  llfty-llve  years  have  elapsed  he  can  still  feel  his  hair 
pulled  out  under  the  treatment  of  the  shdl-capJ^-^For  my  own  part, 
after  thirty  years,  I  remember  feature  for  feature  the  appearance  of  the 
theatre  to  which  I  was  taken  for  the  first  time.  From  the  third  row  of 
boxes,  the  body  of  the  theatre  appeared  to  me  an  immense  well,  red 
and  flaming,  swarming  with  heads ;  below,  on  the  right,  on  a  narrow 
floor,  two  men  and  a  woman  entered,  went  out,  and  re-entered,  made 
gestures,  and  seemed  to  me  like  lively  dwarfs  :  to  my  great  surprise, 
one  of  these  dwarfs  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  lady's  hand,  then  hid 
behind  a  screen ;  the  other,  who  was  coming  in,  seemed  angry,  and 
raised  his  arm.  I  was  then  seven,  I  could  understand  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  the  well  of  crimson  velvet  was  so  crowded,  gilded, 
and  bright,  that  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was,  as  it  were,  intoxicated, 
and  fell  asleep. 

'*  Every  one  of  us  may  find  similar  recollections  in  his  memory,  and 
may  distinguish  in  them  a  common  character.  The  primitive  impres- 
sion has  been  accompanied  by  an  eatraardinarg  degrm  qf  aUetUitm, 
either  as  being  horrible  or  delightful,  or  as  being  new,  surprising,  and 
ont  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  run  of  our  life ;  this  it  is  we  express 
by  saying  that  we  have  been  strongly  impressed ;  that  we  were  ab- 
sorbed, that  we  could  not  think  of  anything  else ;  that  our  other  sen- 
sations were  effaced ;  that  we  were  pursued  all  the  next  day  by  the  re- 
sulting image ;  that  it  beset  us,  that  we  could  not  drive  it  away  ;  thai 
all  distractions  were  feeble  beside  it  It  is  by  force  of  Uiis  dispro- 
portion  that  impressions  of  childhood  are  so  persistent ;  the  mind  being 
quite  fresh,  ordinary  objects  and  events  are  surprising.  At  present, 
after  seeing  so  many  large  halls  and  full  theatres,  it  is  impossible  f6r 
me,  when  I  enter  one.  to  feel  swallowed  up,  engulfed,  and,  as  it  were, 
lost  in  a  huge  dassling  well.  The  medical  man  of  sixty,  who  has  expe- 
rienced much  suffering,  both  personally  and  in  imagination,  would  be 
leas  upset  now  by  a  surgical  operation  than  when  he  was  a  child. 

«« Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  attention,  voluntary  or  involnntary, 
It  always  acts  alike  ;  the  image  of  an  object  or  event  is  capable  of  re- 
vival, and  of  complete  revival,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  atten* 
tion  with  which  we  have  considered  the  object  or  event  We  put  this 
rule  in  practice  ai  every  moment  In  ordinary  life.  If  we  are  apply- 
ing ourselves  to  a  book  or  are  in  lively  conversation,  while  an  air 
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fB  being  song  in  the  adjoining  room,  we  do  not  retain  it ;  we  knew 
Tagoely  that  there  is  singing  going  on»  and  that  is  aU.  We  thea 
stop  onr  reading  or  conyerBation,  we  lay  aside  all  internal  yieueeujia" 
tions  and  external  sensations  which  oar  mind  or  the  outer  woild  eaa 
throw  in  onr  way ;  we  dose  onr  eyes,  we  canse  a  silence  witiUB  and 
about  ns,  and,  if  Uie  air  is  repeated,  we  listoL  We  say  then  that  ws 
haYe  listened  with  all  onr  ears,  that  we  have  applied  oor  whole  Binds. 
If  the  air  is  a  fine  one,  and  has  touched  us  deeply,  we  add  that  we  have 
been  transported,  uplifted,  ravished,  that  we  have  f (»gotten  the  woiid 
and  ouTselTes;  that  for  some  minutes  our  soul  was  dead  to  all  but 
sounds.  .  .  . 

'*  This  ezduslYe  momentary  ascendency  of  one  of  our  states  of  mind 
explains  the  greater  durability  of  its  aptitude  for  revival  and  for  moce 
complete  revival  As  the  sensation  revives  in  the  image,  the  im^ge 
reappears  with  a  force  prc^rtioned  to  that  of  the  sensation.  What  ws 
meet  with  in  the  first  state  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  second,  smee 
the  second  is  but  a  revival  of  the  first  80,  in  the  strugg^  for  Ufe.  in 
which  all  our  images  are  constantly  engaged,  the  one  furnished  at  the 
outset  with  most  force  retains  in  each  conflict,  by  the  very  law  of  rqie- 
tition  which  gives  it  being,  the  capadty  of  treading  down  its  advena- 
ries ;  tiiis  is  why  it  revives,  incessantly  at  first,  then  frequently,  until 
at  last  the  laws  ot  progressive  decay,  and  the  continual  accession  of 
new  impressions  take  away  its  preponderance,  and  its  oompedtoo, 
finding  a  clear  field,  are  able  to  develop  in  their  turn. 
\  '*  A  second  cause  of  prolonged  revivals  is  rq)etition  itsdf.  Every 
one  knows  that  to  learn  a  thing  we  must  not  only  consider  it  attentively, 
but  consider  it  repeatedly.  We  say  as  to  this  in  ordinary  language, 
that  an  impression  many  times  renewed  is  imprinted  more  deeply  and 
exactly  on  the  memory.  This  is  how  we  contrive  to  retain  a  Umgoage, 
airs  of  music,  passages  of  verse  or  prose,  the  technical  terms  and  propo- 
sitions of  a  science,  and  still  more  so  the  ordinary  facts  by  which  onr 
conduct  is  regulated.  When,  ti^m  the  form  and  color  of  a  currant- 
Jelly,  we  think  of  its  taste,  or,  when  tasting  it  with  our  eyes  shut,  we 
magine  its  red  tint  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  quivering  slice,  the  images 
in  our  mind  are  brightened  by  repetition.  Whenever  we  eat,  or  drink, 
or  walk,  or  avail  ourselves  of  any  of  our  senses,  or  commence  or  000- 
tinue  any  action  whatever,  the  same  thing  happens.  Every  man  and 
every  animal  thus  possesses  at  every  moment  of  life  a  certain  stock  of 
clear  and  easily  reviving  images,  which  had  their  source  in  the  past  in 
a  confluence  of  numerous  experiences,  and  are  now  fed  by  a  flow  of  re- 
newed experiences.  When  I  want  to  go  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Pan- 
thton,  or  from  my  study  to  the  dining-room,  I  foresee  at  every  turn 
the  colored  forms  which  will  present  themselves  to  my  sight ;  it  is  oth- 
erwise in  the  case  of  a  house  where  I  have  spent  two  hours,  or  of  s 
town  where  I  have  stayed  three  days ;  after  ten  years  have  elapsed  the 
images  will  be  vague,  full  of  blanks,  sometimes  they  will  not  exist,  and 
I  shaU  have  to  seek  my  way  or  shall  lose  myself. — This  new  property  of 
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imagM  is  also  derived  from  the  first.  As  every  sensation  tends  to  re- 
rive  in  its  image,  the  sensation  twioe  repeated  will  leave  after  it  a  double 
tendency,  that  is,  provided  the  attention  bo  as  great  the  second  time  as 
the  first ;  usually  Uiis  is  not  the  case,  for,  the  novelty  diminishing,  the 
interest  diminishes ;  but  if  other  circumstances  renew  the  interest,  or  if 
the  will  renovates  the  attention,  the  incessantly  increasing  tendency 
will  incessantly  increase  the  chances  of  the  resurrection  and  integrity 
af  the  image."* 

If  a  phenomenon  is  met  with,  however,  too  often,  and 
with  too  great  a  variety  of  contexts,  although  its  image  is 
retained  and  reproduced  with  correspondingly  great  facil> 
ity,  it  fails  to  come  up  with  any  one  particular  setting,  and 
the  projection  of  it  backwards  to  a  particular  past  date 
consequently  does  not  come  about  We  reoognUe  but  do 
not  remember  it — its  associates  form  too  confused  a  cloud. 
No  one  is  said  to  remember,  says  Mr.  Spencer, 

**  that  the  object  at  which  he  looks  has  an  opposite  side  \  or  that  a  cer- 
tain modification  of  the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance ; 
or  that  the  thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bums,  that  iron  is 
hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even  the  almost  fortuitous  con-  \ 
nections  among  our  experiences  cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when/ 
they  have  become  thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice 
of  some  unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  wo  say  wo  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expression  respecting 
the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The  meanings  of  words  which 
in  childhood  have  to  be  consciously  recalled  seem  in  adult  life  to  be 
immediately  present."  t 

These  are  cases  where  too  many  paths,  leading  to  too 
diverse  associates,  block  each  other's  way,  and  all  that  the 
mind  gets  along  with  its  object  is  a  fringe  of  felt  familiarity 
or  sense  that  there  are  associates.  A  similar  result  comes 
about  when  a  definite  setting  is  only  nascently  aroused.  We 
then  feel  that  we  have  seen  the  object  already,  but  when  or 
where  we  cannot  say,  though  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  saying  it  That  nascent  cerebral  excita- 
tions can  effect  consciousness  with  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
imininouoe  of  that  which  Btronp;or  excitations  would  make 
us  definitely  feel,  is  obvious  from  what  happens  wlien  we 


♦  On  Intelligence,  i.  77-83. 
t  Psychology,  {  901. 
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seek  to  remember  a  name.  It  tingles,  it  trembles  on  thai 
verge,  but  does  not  come.  Just  such  a  tingling  and  trem-4 
bling  of  aiirecoTeted  associates  is  the  penumbra  of  reco^^ 
nitioQ  that  ma;  sarroimd  any  esperieuce  and  make  ftfl 
seem  familiar,  tbongh  we  know  not  wh;,*  I 

*  Professor  HOSdlng  coQBldera  that  the  absence  of  coDiIgnoua  iiiimm  lil^M 
jlitlnctlj  Ibou£bt-i>f  is  a  proof  Ih&t  assocfiLlive  processes &t«  not  i  iiiii  i  iik^B 
ID  lliese  cases  of  instaauneou^  recogollloD  nliere  we  getaftrongaenae  <i^| 
fsmllUrity  witb  the  object,  but  uo  recall  of  previous  lime  or  place.  Bl^l 
theory  of  whnt  happens  is  tti&t  Ibe  object  before  ua,  A,  <«me8  with  k  genae  «|B 
familiarity  whenever  it  awakens  a  tlambtrin^  imagt.  a,qfUt  «m  past  —ff, 
whilst  without  this  image  it  seems  unfamUiar.  The  qualitg  ^famiUaH^ 
is  due  lo  the  coalescence  of  the  two  eimilar  processes  A-i-  aia  the  bnla 
(Paychologle.  p.  188;  Vierteljsch.  f.  wiss.  Phil.,  xin.  433  (1889]).  Thh 
explaoatloD  is  a  very  lemptiogODe  where  the  phenomeiion  of  recognitios  il 
reduced  toitssimplesllerms.  Experimentshavebeeo  performed  in  Wiindt^ 
bboniory  (by  Messis.  Wolfe,  see  below,  p.  6Tli,  and  LehmsDH  (PhDoa^- 
phlsche  Studleo.T.  9S),  in  wtiichapeTBoahad  to  tell  out  of  nvera]  closely  re- 
Kmbling  sensible  impressioDs  (sounds,  linls  of  color)  presented,  whkh  of 
tbem  was  the  same  with  one  presented  s  moment  before.  And  It  doci 
■eem  here  as  tf  the  fading  process  in  Ibe  jusl-eiciled  tract  must  coniblae 
with  the  process  of  the  new  impression  to  give  to  the  latter  a  peculiar  sob- 
jecdve  tinge  which  should  separate  It  from  the  impressions  which  Uu 
Other  objects  give.  Bui  recognition  of  this  Immediate  sort  is  beyond  our 
power  after  averyiihort  time  has  intervened.  A  couple  of  miiiates' in- 
terval ts  generally  fatal  to  !l ;  so  thai  it  is  impossible  lo  conceive  that 
our  frequent  instanlaneous  recognition  of  a  face,  e.g.,  as  having  been 
met  before,  takes  place  by  any  such  simple  process.  Where  we  >•■ 
sociate  a  htad  of  elauification  with  the  object,  the  time-interval  hi* 
much  less  effect.  Dr.  Lehmann  could  identify  shades  of  gray  mock 
more  successfully  and  permanently  after  menially  attaching  names  or 
numbeis  to  them.  Here  il  is  the  recall  of  the  contiguous  anoctMC^ 
the  number  or  name,  which  brings  about  the  recognition.  Where  •■ 
experience  Is  complex,  each  element  of  the  total  olijecl  has  liud  tlic  etittr 
flJAiMnCt  for  hs  past  contiguous  associates.  Each  element  thus  lends  lo 
revive  the  other  elements  from  within,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ontwatd 
object  Is  mailing  them  revive  from  without  We  have  thus,  whenerer  wa 
meet  a  familiar  object,  that  sense  of  expKtaUon  grained  which  Is  so  largo 
a  factor  In  our  testbetic  emotions ;  and  even  were  there  no  '  fringe  of  ten- 
dency '  toward  the  arousal  of  eztrintic  associates  (which  there  cerlainlj  al- 
ways is),  still  this  intriruk  play  of  mutual  association  among  the  para 
would  give  a  character  of  ease  to  familiar  percepts  which  would  make  of 
them  a  dlstlncl  subjective  class.  A  process  fills  lis  old  bed  in  a  dlffemu 
way  from  thai  In  which  It  makes  a  new  bed.  One  can  appeal  to  intrcapoc- 
llon  for  proof.  When,  for  example,  I  go  Into  a  slaughter- house  Into  wbld 
1  once  went  years  ago,  and  the  horrid  din  of  the  screaming  ho^  slrlkea 
me  with  the  overpowering  sense  of  IdeDliflcation.  wheu  the  blood-siajuod 
lace  of  ihe  '  sllclicr.'  whom  I  bad  long  ceased  to  think  of,  U  ti 
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There  is  a  onrions  experience  which  eyerjone  seems  to 
have  had — the  feeling  that  the  present  moment  in  its  com- 
pleteness has  been  experienced  before — we  were  saying  just 
this  thingy  in  just  this  place,  to  just  these  people,  eta  This 
*  sense  of  pre-existence  *  has  been  treated  as  a  great  mys- 
tery and  occasioned  much  speculation.  Dr.  Wigan  con- 
sidered it  due  to  a  dissociation  of  the  action  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, one  of  them  becoming  conscious  a  little  later  than 
the  other,  but  both  of  the  same  fact*    I  must  confess  that 

reoognlEed  as  the  face  that  itruck  me  so  before;  when  the  dingy  and  red- 
dened woodwork,  the  purple-flowing  floor,  the  smell,  the  emotion  of  dis- 
gust, and  all  the  details,  in  a  word,  forthwith  re-establish  them^eWes  as 
familiar  occupants  of  my  mind  ;  the  wtraneou9  associates  of  the  past  time 
are  anything  but  prominent.  Again,  in  trying  to  think  of  an  engraving, 
lay  the  portrait  of  Rajah  Brooke  prefixed  to  his  biography,  I  can  do  so 
only  partially;  but  when  I  take  down  th«  book  and,  looking  at  the  actual 
face,  am  smitten  with  the  intimate  sense  of  its  sameness  with  the  one  I  was 
striTing  to  resuscitate,— where  in  the  experience  is  the  element  of  extrindo 
association?  In  both  these  cases  it  surely /d^li  as  if  the  moment  when  the 
sense  of  recall  is  most  Tivid  were  also  the  moment  when  all  eoDtfuneaut 
associates  were  most  suppressed.  The  butcher's  face  recalls  the  former 
walls  of  the  shambles;  their  thought  recalls  the  groaning  beasts,  and  they 
the  face  again,  just  as  I  now  experience  them,  with  no  different  past  ingre- 
iient  In  like  manner  the  peculiar  deepening  of  my  consciousness  of  the 
fti^ah's  physiognomy  at  the  moment  when  I  open  the  book  and  say  "  Ahl 
that*8  the  rery  facet  **  is  so  intense  as  to  banish  from  my  mind  all  collateral 
circumstances,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  former  experiences.  But  hero 
it  is  the  nose  preparing  tracts  for  the  eye.  the  eye  preparing  them  for  the 
mouth,  the  mouth  preparing  them  for  the  nose  again,  all  these  processes 
inTolTing  paths  of  contiguous  association,  as  defended  in  the  text  I  can- 
not agree,  therefore,  with  Prof.  HOffding,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  him  as 
a  psychologist,  that  the  phenomenon  of  instantaneous  recognition  is  only 
explicable  through  the  recall  and  comparison  of  the  thing  with  its  own 
past  image.  Nor  can  I  see  in  the  facts  in  question  any  additional  ground  foi 
reinstating  the  general  notion  which  we  have  already  rejected  (sttpro^  p. 
6M)  that  a  ' sensation  '  is  ever  received  into  the  mind  by  an  'image*  ol 
its  own  past  self.  It  is  received  by  contiguous  associates:  or  if  they  form 
too  fdnt  a  fringe,  its  neural  currents  run  into  a  bed  which  is  still  *  warm ' 
from  just-previous  currents,  and  which  consequently  feel  different  from 
currents  whose  bed  is  cold.  I  agree,  however,  with  HOffding  that  Dr. 
Lehmann's  experiments  (many  of  them)  do  not  seem  to  prove  the  point 
which  he  seeks  to  establish.  Lehmann.  indeed,  seems  himself  to  believe 
(hat  we  recognize  a  sensation  A  by  comparing  it  with  its  own  past  image 
a  ((00.  eU,  p.  114),  in  which  opinion  I  altogcthrr  fail  to  concur. 

*  Duality  of  the  Mind,  p.  84  The  mmc*  thc»iA  is  defended  by  the  late 
Mr.  R.  H.  Proctor,  who  gives  some  cases  rather  hard  to  reconcile  with  my 
own  pro|>o«H>d  explanation,  in  'Knowledge'  for  Nov.  8,  1884.  See  also 
Rtbol,  Maladies  de  la  Mtoioire,  p.  149  ff. 
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the  quality  of  mjstery  seems  to  me  a  little  stninecL  I  haiiv 
over  and  over  again  in  my  own  case  snooeeded  in  resolTing 
the  phmomenon  into  a  case  of  memory,  so  indistinct  Vh^ 
whilst  some  past  circumstances  are  presented  agam, 
the  otiieis  are  not  The  disHimilar  portions  of  the  past  do 
not  arise  completely  enough  at  first  for  the  date  to  be  iden- 
tified. All  we  get  is  the  present  scene  with  a  general  sug- 
gestion of  pastness  about  it  That  faithful  observer,  FroL 
Lazarus,  interprets  the  phenomenon  in  the  same  way  ;*  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  just  as  soon  as  the  past  context  grows 
complete  and  distinct  the  emotion  of  weirdness  fades  froni 
the  experience. 

XZAOT  XBASUBlOaarTS  07  MXICOBT 


have  recently  been  made  in  Oermany.  Professor  Eb- 
binghaus,  in  a  really  heroic  series  of  daily  observations 
of  more  than  two  years'  duration,  examined  the  powers  of 
retention  and  reproduction.  He  learned  lists  of  meaning- 
less syllables  by  heart,  and  tested  his  recollection  of  them 
from  day  to  day.  He  could  not  remember  more  than  7 
after  a  single  reading.  It  took,  however,  16  readings  to  re- 
member 12,  44  readings  to  remember  24,  and  55  readings 
to  remember  26  syllables,  the  moment  of  ^remembering' 
being  here  reckoned  as  the  first  moment  when  the  list  could 
be  recited  without  a  fault.t  When  a  16H3yllable  list  was 
read  over  a  certain  number  of  times  on  one  day,  and  then 
studied  on  the  day  foUowing  until  remembered,  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  seconds  saved  in  the  study  on 
the  second  day  was  proportional  to  the  number  of  read- 
ings on  the  first — ^proportional,  that  is,  within  certain  rather 
narrow  limits,  for  which  see  the  text^  No  amount  of  repe- 
tition spent  on  nonsense-verses  over  a  certain  length  en- 
abled Dr.  Ebbinghaus  to  retain  them  without  error  for  24 
hours.  In  foi^etting  such  things  as  these  lists  of  syllables, 
the  loss  goo3  on  very  much  more  rapidly  at  first  than  later 
on.     He  measured  the  loss  by  the  number  of  seconds  re- 


•  Zeitachr.  f.  VOlkerpsycliologle  u.  s.  w.,  Bd  v.  p.  146. 

t  Ueber  das  Gedftchtniss,  experimeDtelle  Untenuchuiusen  (188Q»  p.  M 

t  Ibid,  g  28. 
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quired  to  r^mm  the  list  after  it  had  been  once  learned 
Boughly  speaking,  if  it  took  a  thousand  seconds  to  learn 
the  list,  and  five  hundred  to  releam  it,  the  loss  between  the 
two  learnings  would  have  been  one  hall  Measured  in  this 
way,  full  half  of  the  forgetting  seems  to  occur  within  the 
first  half-hour,  whilst  only  four  fifths  is  forgotten  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  The  nature  of  this  result  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  hardly  its  numerical  proportiona 
Dr.  Ebbinghaus  says : 

"  The  initial  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  final  slowness,  as  these  were  as- 
certained under  certain  experimental  conditions  and  for  a  particular 
Individual,  .  . .  may  well  surprise  us.  An  hour  after  the  work  of  learn- 
ing had  ceased,  forgetting  was  so  far  advanced  that  more  than  half  of 
the  original  work  had  to  be  applied  again  before  the  series  of  syllables 
eould  once  more  be  reproduced.  Eight  hours  later  two  thirds  of  the 
original  labor  had  to  be  applied.  Gradually,  'lowevor,  the  process  of 
oblivion  grew  slower,  so  that  even  for  considiinible  stretches  of  time 
the  losses  were  but  barely  ascertainable.  After  24  hours  a  third,  after 
B  days  a  fourth,  and  after  a  whole  month  a  good  .Ifth  of  the  original 
labor  remain  in  the  shape  of  its  after-effects,  and  made  the  releaming 
by  so  much  the  more  speedy."  * 

But  the  most  interesting  result  of  all  those  reached  by 
ttiis  author  relates  to  the  question  whether  ideas  are  re- 
called only  by  those  that  previously  came  immediately  be- 
fore them,  or  whether  an  idea  can  possibly  recall  another 
Idea  with  which  it  was  never  in  immediate  contact,  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  mental  links.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  theoretic  importance  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  process  of  '  association  of  ideas '  must  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  Dr.  Ebbinghaus's  attempt  is  as  successful  as 
(t  is  original,  in  bringing  two  views,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  inaccessible  to  proof,  to  a  direct  practical  test,  and 
giving  the  victory  to  one  of  them.  His  experiments  con- 
clusively show  that  an  idea  is  not  only  '  associated  *  directly 
with  the  one  that  follows  it,  and  with  the  rest  through  that^ 
but  that  it  is  directly  associated  with  aU  that  are  near  it, 
though  in  unequal  degrees.  He  first  measured  the  time 
needed  to  impress  on  the  memory  certain  lists  of  syllables, 
and  then  the  time  needed  to  impress  lists  of  the  same 
syllables  with  gaps  bet\/ren  them.     Thus,  representing  the 

♦  Op.  eit,,  p.  108. 
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Byllables  b;  nambers,  if  the  first  list  were  1,  2,  3,  4, .  . .  13| 
14,  15,  16,  the  second  would  be  1,  3,  5, ...  15,  2,  4^  6, . 
16,  and  so  forth,  with  many  variations. 

Now,  if  1  and  3  in  the  first  list  were  learned  in  that  on 
merely  by  1  calling  up  2,  and  by  2  calling  up  3,  leaving  o 
the  2  ought  to  leave  1  and  3  with  no  tie  in  the  mind  ;  i 
the  second  list  ought  to  take  as  much  time  in  the  leai 
ft8  if  the  first  list  had  never  been  heard  of.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  has  a  dir&A  influence  on  3  as  well  as  on  2,  that  in- 
fluence  shonld  be  exerted  even  when  2  is  dropped  oat ;  and 
a  person  familiar  with  the  first  list  ought  to  learn  tbe 
second  one  more  rapidly  tbao  otherwise  be  could.  This 
latter  case  is  what  actually  occurs  ;  and  Br.  Ebbinghsos 
has  found  that  syllables  originally  separated  by  as  maoy  as 
seven  intermediaries  still  reveal,  by  the  increased  rapidly 
with  which  they  are  learned  in  order,  the  strength  of  the 
tie  that  the  original  learning  established  between  them, 
over  the  heads,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  rest  These  last  re- 
sults ought  to  make  us  careful,  when  we  speak  of  nervous 
'  paths,'  to  use  the  word  in  no  restricted  sense.  Thej  add 
r  one  more  fact  to  the  set  of  facts  which  prove  that  assofoa- 
[  tion  is  subtler  than  coDsciousness,  and  that  a  nerve-prooeoi 
I  may,  without  producing  consciousness,  be  effective  in  tba 
same  way  in  which  conscionsness  would  have  seemed  to  be 
\  effective  if  it  had  been  there.*    Evidently  the  path  from  1 

*  All  the  iaCereaces  for  which  we  caa  give  no  &TtIciilate  reasons  es«tiw  \ 
ptif^  thU  Uw.  In  (he  chapter  on  Perception  we  shall  have  Innumenbto 
eiamplea  of  It.  A.  good  pathological  illustration  of  it  !s  given  Ed  the  curi- 
ous oliservations  of  H.  Binel  on  certain  hyatericnl  suhjectt.  with  anteslbetic 
biuids,  who  RMo  what  was  done  with  their  hands  as  an  independent  vlsioB 
but  did  not  feel  ft.  The  hand  being  hidden  by  a  screen,  the  patient  wh 
ordered  lo  look  at  another  screen  and  to  tell  of  any  visual  image  wlilcb 
might  project  itself  thereon.  Numbers  would  then  come,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  times  the  Insensihle  member  was  raised,  touched,  etc 
Colored  lines  and  figures  would  come,  corresponding  to  similar  one*  traced 
on  the  palm:  the  hand  itself,  or  its  fingers,  would  come  when  maolpalated: 
and,  Bnally,  objects  placed  In  It  would  come*  but  on  the  hand  itaelf  noth- 
ing couki  ever  be  felt.  The  whole  phenomenon  shows  bon  an  tdu  which 
remains  itself  below  the  threshold  of  a  certain  conscloos  self  may  occasioo 
•Mociatlve  effects  therein.  The  skla-senmiions,  unfelt  by  the  patient^ 
primary  CODSciousness,  iwakeu,  nevertheless,  their  usual  vlnml  ■ 
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to  3  (omitting  2  from  consciousness)  ia  facilitated,  broad- 
ened perhaps,  by  the  old  path  from  I  to  3  through  2 — only 
the  component  which  ahoota  round  through  thia  latter  way 
ia  too  feeble  to  let  2  be  thought  sa  a  distinct  object. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  in  his  experiments  on  recognition,  used  vi- 
breting  metal  tongues. 

"  Thaw  tongues  gave  tonea  differing  by  2  vibrations  only  In  the  two 
tower  octaves,  and  by  4  vibnilions  in  Ibe  three  higher  octavee.  In  the 
first  series  of  cxperimenU  a  tone  wna  selected,  and,  after  sonnding  It 
for  one  second,  a  second  tone  was  sounded,  which  was  either  the  same 
as  the  first,  or  differect  from  it  by  4.  8,  or  12  vibrations  in  different 
■eriea.  The  person  ciporimented  upon  was  to  answer  whether  the 
second  tone  was  the  same  as  the  first,  thas  showing  that  he  recognized 
It,  or  whether  it  was  different,  and,  if  so,  nbetbor  it  was  higher  or 
lower.  Of  course,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  tones  waa  an 
important  factor.  The  proportionate  number  of  correct  judgments, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  difference  of  the  vibration-ralea  of  the  two 
tones,  would  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  tone-memory.  It  appeared 
that  one  could  toll  more  readily  when  the  two  tones  were  alike  than 
when  they  were  different,  although  in  both  cases  the  accuracy  of  the 
memory  was  remarkably  good.  .  .  .  The  matn  point  is  the  effect  of  [he 
time-interval  between  the  tone  and  ita  reproduction.  This  was  varied 
from  1  second  to  80  seconds,  or  even  to  60  seconds  or  130  seconds  In 
some  experiments.  The  general  result  b,  that  the  longer  the  interrat, 
the  smaller  are  the  chances  that  the  tone  will  be  recognized;  and  this 
process  of  forgetting  takes  place  at  first  very  rapidly,  and  then  more 
slowly.  .  . .  This  law  ia  subject  lo  considerable  variationa,  one  of  which 
veema  to  be  constant  and  is  peculiar;  namely,  there  seems  to  be  a 
rhythm  in  the  memory  itself,  which,  after  falling,  recovers  sUghtiy,  and 
than  bdes  out  again."  * 

This  periodical  renewal  of  acoustic  memory  would  seem 
to  be  an  importunt  elemeut  in  the  production  of  the  agre^ 
ableDesB  of  certain  rates  of  recurrence  in  Bouad. 
POBQBTTnSO. 

In  the  practical  use  of  our  intellect,  forgetting  ia  as  im- 
portant a  function  as  recollecting. 

Locke  says,  in  a  memorable  page  of  his  dear  old  book : 

"Tbe  memory  of  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a 
miracle;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  consiaut  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 

*  I  copy  from  Ibe  abstract  of  Wolfe's  paper  in  '  Bclcnce '  for  Nov.  10, 
188S.    The  original  li  ia  Psycbologische  Sludleo,  iii.  CSl  S. 
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evon  of  those  wfatoh'aie'straok  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  reCentire; 
so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  l^  repeated  exercise  of  tin 
senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objects  which  at  first  oocasioBed 
them,  the  print  wears  ont,  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us;  and 
oar  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  fast  approsidiing; 
wheM,  though  the  brass^  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inseriptioni 
are  eflaoed  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictnrei 
drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors;  and,  if  not  sometimet 
refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of  oor 
bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits,  are  concerned  in  this; 
and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some 
it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free^ 
stone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inquire, 
though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  body  does 
sometimes  influence  the  memory;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease 
quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few 
days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to 
be  as  lasting  as  if  graven  in  marble.*'  * 

This  peculiar  mixture  of  forgetting  with  our  remember- 
ing is  but  one  instance  of  our  mind*s  selective  activity. 
Selection  is  the  very  keel  on  which  our  mental  ship  is  buili 
And  in  this  case  of  memory  its  utility  is  obvious.  If  we 
remembered  everything,  we  should  on  most  occasions  be 
as  ill  off  as  if  we  remembered  nothing.  It  would  take  as 
long  for  us  to  recall  a  space  of  time  as  it  took  the  original 
time  to  elapse,  and  we  should  never  get  ahead  vnth  our 
thinking.  All  recollected  times  undergo,  accordingly,  what 
M.  Bibot  calls  foreshortening ;  and  this  foreshortening  is 
due  to  the  omission  of  an  enormous  number  of  the  facts 
which  filled  them. 

''As  fiistas  the  present  enters  into  the  past,  our  states  of  oonsciousness 
disappear  and  are  obliterated.  Passed  in  review  at  a  few  days'  distance, 
nothing  or  little  of  thom  remains  :  most  of  them  have  made  shipwreck 
in  that  great  nonentity  from  which  they  never  more  will  emerge,  and 
they  have -carried  with  them  the  quantity  of  duration  which  was  inher- 
ent in  their  being.  This  deficit  of  surviving  conscious  states  is  thus  a 
deficit  in  the  amount  of  represented  time.  The  process  of  abridgment, 
of  foreshortening,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  presupposes  this  deficit. 
If,  in  order  to  reach  a  distant  reminiscence,  we  had  to  go  through  th< 
entire  series  of  terms  which  separate  it  from  our  present  selves,  memor} 
would  become  impossible  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  operation,  ^k 

*  Baeay  cone.  Human  UnderBtandlDg,  n.  x.  0. 
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thus  reach  the  paradoxical  result  that  one  condition  of  remembering  la 
that  we  should  forget.  Without  totally  forgetting  a  prodigious  number 
of  states  of  consciousness,  and  momentarily  forgetting  a  large  number, 
we  could  not  remember  at  all.  Oblivion,  except  in  certain  cases,  is 
thus  no  malady  of  memory,  but  a  condition  of  its  health  and  its 
life.-* 

There  are  many  irregularities  in  the  process  of  forget- 
ting which  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  A  thing  forgotten 
on  one  day  will  be  remembered  on  the  next.  Something 
we  have  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recall,  but  all 
in  vain,  will,  soon  after  we  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
saunter  into  the  mind,  as  Emerson  somewhere  says,  as  in- 
nocently as  if  it  had  never  been  sent  for.  Experiences  of 
bygone  date  will  revive  after  years  of  absolute  oblivion, 
often  as  the  result  of  some  cerebral  disease  or  accident 
which  seems  to  develop  latent  paths  of  association,  as  the 
photographer's  fluid  develops  the  picture  sleeping  in  the 
collodion  film.  The  oftenest  quoted  of  these  cases  is  Cole- 
ridge's: 

**  In  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  young  woman,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  was  said 
by  the  priests  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  because  she  was  hoard  talking 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Whole  sheets  of  her  ravings  were  written 
out,  and  found  to  consist  of  sentences  intelligible  in  themselves,  but 
having  slight  connection  with  each  other.  Of  her  Hebrew  sayings,  only 
a  few  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  and  most  seemed  to  be  in  the  Bab* 
binical  dialect.  All  trick  was  out  of  the  question ;  the  woman  was  a 
simple  creature ;  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  fever.  It  was  long  be- 
fore any  explanation,  save  that  of  demoniacal  possession,  could  be  ob- 
tained. At  last  the  mystery  was  unveiled  by  a  physician,  who  deter- 
mined to  trace  back  the  girFs  history,  and  who,  after  much  trouble, 
discovered  that  at  the  age  of  nine  she  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an 
old  Protestant  pastor,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  in  whose  house  she  lived 
till  his  death.  On  further  inquiry  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  old  man*& 
custom  for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  hin  house  into  which 
the  kitchen  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
books.  The  books  were  ransacked,  and  among  them  were  found  sev- 
eral of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  together  with  a  collection  of  Rab- 
binical writings.  In  these  works  so  many  of  the  passages  taken  do¥m 
at  the  young  woman*s  bedside  were  identiftod  that  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  source.*'  f 

*  Th.  Ribot,  Les  Makdies  de  la  M6moire,  p.  40. 
t  Btographia  Literaria,  ed.  1847,  i.  117  (quoted  in  Carpenter's  Mental 
Physiology,  chapter  z.  which  see  for  a  number  of  other  cases,  all  unfor 
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Hypnotic  snbjects  as  a  rule  forget  all  that  has  happened  ' 
in  their  trance.  But  iu  a  succeeding  trance  thej  will  often 
remember  the  events  of  a  past  one.  This  is  like  -yshaX 
happens  in  those  cases  of  'double  perBonalitj'  in  which 
no  recollection  jf  one  of  the  Uvea  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other.  We  have  already  seen  in  an  earlier  chaptei 
that  the  sensibility  often  differs  from  one  of  the  alternate 
personalities  to  another,  and  we  have  heard  M.  Pierre  J&net'B 
theory  that  anssthesias  carry  amnesias  vrith  them  (see 
above,  pp.  385  ff.).  In  certain  cases  this  is  evidently  so ; 
the  thron-ing  of  certain  functional  brain-tracts  out  of  gear 
with  others,  so  as  to  dissociate  their  consciousneas  &om 
that  uf  the  remaining  brain,  throws  them  oat  for  both  sen- 
sorial and  ideational  service.  M.  Janet  proved  in  vaiioaa 
ways  that  what  his  patients  forgot  when  aniesthetic  thej 
remembered  when  the  senaibili^  returned.  For  instances 
he  restored  their  tactile  sense  temporarily  by  means  of 
electric  currents,  passes,  etc.,  and  then  made  them  h&ndle 
varions  objects,  such  as  keys  and  pencils,  or  make  particii- 
lar  movements,  like  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  moment  the 
aneesthesia  returned  they  found  it  impossible  to  recollect 
the  objects  or  the  acts.  'Thej  had  had  nothing  in  their 
hands,  they  had  done  nothing,'  etc.  The  next  day,  however, 
sensibility  being  again  restored  by  similar  processes,  thej 
remembered  perfectly  the  circnmstanee,  and  told  vh^ 
they  had  handled  or  had  done.  M 

All  these  pathological   facts  are  showing  na  that  thn 
sphere  ol  possible  recollection  may  be  wider  than  we  thinVl 
and  that  in  certain  matters  apparent  oblivion  is  no  proof 
against  possible  recall  under  other  conditions.     The]'  give 
no  countenance,  however,  to  the  extravagant  opinion  that 

tunnlelT  deficjeot.  Itke  this  one.  In  the  evidence  nf  eiaot  Terificktion  w! 
■psychical  research  'demanrlHl,  Compare  also  Th.  Ribot,  IHseuesof  Heift' 
ory.  chap,  it.  The  koowlcilge  of  foreign  words,  etc..  reported  In  tniM:a 
mediums,  elc.  may  perhapj  often  be  eiplalned  by  exaltation  of 
Ad  byster.) -epileptic  i^rl.  whose  case  I  quoted  in  Proc.  of  Am.  Soc.  ttm 
Paychlcal  Research,  a>iloinalically  writesan  '  Ing:oldsby  Legeod  '  tn  ae^eial 
caotos,  which  her  pnrenls  eay  she  '  hEu)  never  read.'  Of  coutw  she  mual 
have  read  or  heard  it.  but  perhaps  never  ttarind  it.  Of  some  tnacsroote 
LMui'EnglUb  verses  about  a  sea-serpenl  which  ber  band  alse  wrote  uocoa 
ROnacToualy,  I  have  vainly  sought  the  orii^liial  (see  Proc..  etc,  p  GSS) 
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nothing  we  experience  can  be  absolutely  forgotten.  In 
real  life,  in  spite  of  occasional  surprisos,  most  of  what  hap- 
pens actually  is  forgotten.  The  only  reasons  for  supposing 
that  if  the  conditions  were  forthcoming  everything  would 
revive  are  of  a  transcendental  sort.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
quotes  and  adopts  them  from  the  German  writer  Schmid. 
Knowledge  being  a  'spontaneous  self-energy'  on  the  part 
of  the  mind. 

*'  thii  energy  being  once  determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  persislt 
until  again  annihilated  by  other  causes.  This  [annihilation]  would  bo 
the  case,  were  the  mind  merely  passive.  .  .  .  But  the  mental  activity, 
the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  an 
energy  of  the  self-active  power  of  a  subject  one  and  indivisible  :  conse- 
quently a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detached  or  annihilated,  if  a  cogni- 
tion once  existent  be  again  extinguished.  Hence  it  is  that  the  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution  is  not,  how  a  mental  activity  endures,  but  how 
it  ever  vanishes."  * 

Those  whom  such  an  argument  persuades  may  be  left 
happy  with  their  belief.  Other  positive  argument  there  is 
none,  none  certainly  of  a  physiological  sorif 

When  memory  begins  to  decay,  proper  names  are  what 
go  first,  and  at  all  times  proper  names  are  harder  to  reool- 
leot  than  those  of  general  properties  and  classes  of  things. 

This  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  common  qualities  and 
names  have  contracted  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  asso- 
ciations in  our  mind  than  the  names  of  most  of  the  persona 
whom  we  know.  Their  memoiy  is  better  organised.  Proper 
names  as  well  organized  as  those  of  our  family  and  friends  are 
recollected  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  objects.}  'Organ- 
isation' means  numerous  associations;  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  associations,  the  greater  the  number  of  paths  of  re- 
call. For  the  same  reason  adjectives,  conjunctions,  preposi- 
tions, and  the  cardinal  verbs,  those  words,  in  short,  which 
form  the  grammatical  framework  of  all  our  speech,  are  the 


*  Lectures  on  Metaph.,  n.  818. 

t  Cf.  on  this  point  J  DelboBuf,  Le  Sonunefl  et  lei  Rtves  (1886),  p.  110 
ff. ;  R.  VerdoD,  Forgetfulneas,  In  Mind,  u.  487. 
X  Cf .  A.  Maury,  Le  Sommeil  et  les  Reves,  p.  448. 
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Texy  last  to  decay.    Knssmanl*  makes  the  following  aoate 
remark  on  this  subject : 

"  The  oonoreter  a  oonception  is,  the  sooner  is  its  name  forgotten. 
This  is  because  our  ideas  of  persons  and  things  are  less  strongly  bound 
up  with  their  names  than  with  such  abstractions  as  their  business,  their 
circumstances,  their  qualities.  We  easily  can  imagine  persons  and 
things  without  their  names,  the  sensorial  image  of  them  being  mars 
important  than  that  other  symbolic  image,  their  name.  Abstract  con- 
ceptions, on  the  other  hand,  are  only  acquired  by  means  of  the  WOTds 
which  alone  serve  to  confer  stabili^  upon  them.  This  is  why  T^rbs, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  still  more  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  con- 
junctions are  more  intimately  connected  with  our  thinking  than  are 
substantives.'^ 

The  disease  called  Aphasia^  of  which  a  little  was  said 
UJL  Chapter  II,  has  let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  phenome- 
non of  Memory,  by  showing  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  use  of  a  given  object,  like  a  word,  may  be  lost  by  the 
mind.  We  may  lose  our  acoustic  idea  or  our  articulatory 
idea  of  it ;  neither  without  the  other  will  give  us  proper 
command  of  the  word.  And  if  we  have  both,  but  have  lost  the 
paths  of  association  between  the  brain-centres  which  sup- 
port the  two,  we  are  in  as  bad  a  plight  ^Ataxic '  and  *  am- 
nesic' aphasia,  ^word-deafness/  and  'associative  aphasia 
are  all  practical  losses  of  word-memory.  We  have  thus,  as 
M.  Bibot  says,  not  memory  so  much  as  memories.t  The 
visual,  the  tactile,  the  muscular,  the  auditory  memory  may 
all  vary  independently  of  each  other  in  the  same  individual ; 
and  different  individuals  may  have  them  developed  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  As  a  rule,  a  man's  memory  is  good  in  the 
departments  in  which  his  interest  is  strong ;  but  those  de- 
partments are  apt  to  be  those  in  which  his  discriminative 
sensibility  is  high.  A  man  with  a  bad  ear  is  not  likely  to 
have  practically  a  good  musical  memory,  or  a  purblmd  per- 
son to  remember  visual  appearances  well.  In  a  later  chap- 
ter we  shall  see  illustrations  of  the  differences  in  men's 
imagining  power.  :|:  It  is  obvious  that  the  machinery  of 
memory  must  be  largely  determined  thereby. 

*  StOrungen  der  Sprache,  quoted  by  Ribot,  Les  Maladies  de  la  M. ,  p.  188. 
t  Op.  eit.  chap.  iii. 

X  **  Those  who  have  a  good  memory  for  figures  are  in  general  those 
who  know  best  how  to  handle  them,  that  is,  those  who  are  most  familiar 
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Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on  English  Men  of  Science,*  has 
given  a  very  intciresting  collation  of  cases  showing  individ- 
ual variations  in  the  typo  of  memory,  where  it  is  strong. 
Some  have  it  verbal.  Others  have  it  good  for  facts  and 
figures,  others  for  form.  Most  say  that  what  is  to  be  re- 1 
mcmbcrcd  must  first  bo  rationally  conceived  and   assimi-l 

lated.t 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  remember- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  R.  Verdon  was  the  first 
writer  expressly  to  call  attention  to.  We  can  set  our  mem- 
ory as  it  were  to  retain  things  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
let  them  depart. 

**  Indiyidnals  often  rcmonibcr  clearly  and  well  up  to  the  time  when 
they  have  to  use  their  knowledge,  and  then,  when  it  is  no  longer  re- 
quired, there  follows  a  rapid  and  extensive  decay  of  the  traces.  Many 
Bohoolboys  forget  their  lessons  after  they  have  said  them,  many  barria- 
lers  forget  details  got  up  for  a  particular  case.  Thus  a  boy  learns  thir- 
ty lines  of  Homer,  says  them  perfectly,  and  then  forgets  them  so  that 
he  could  not  say  five  consecutive  lines  the  next  morning,  and  a  barris- 
cer  may  be  one  week  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  making  oog-wheela. 
but  in  the  next  he  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ribe 
instead.**  t 

The  rationale  of  this  fact  is  obscure  ;  and  the  existenoe 

of  it  ought  to  make  us  feel  how  truly  subtle  are  the  nervous 

processes  which  memory  involves.     Mr.  Yerdon  adds  that 

'*  When  the  use  of  a  record  is  withdrawn,  and  attention  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  we  think  no  more  about  it,  we  know  that  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  wo  may  thus  conclude  that  eneig)'  is  in  some  way 
liberated.  If  the  .  .  .  attention  is  not  withdrawn,  so  that  we  keep 
the  record  in  mind,  wf«  know  that  thi>  feoling  of  relief  does  not  take 
place.  .  .  .  Also  wc  are  well  aware,  not  only  that  after  this  feeling  of 
relief  takes  place,  the  record  does  not  seem  so  well  conserved  as  bef6r0| 
but  that  we  have  real  difficulty  in  attemptinjo;  to  remember  it** 

This  shows  that  we  are  not  as  entirely  unconscious  of  a 
topic  as  we  think,  during  the  time  in  which  we  seem  to  bo 
merely  retaining  it  subject  to  recall. 


with  their  relntioDs  to  each  other  and  to  things.*'    (A.  Maury,  Le  Pom 
meil  vi  lc8  RT^ves,  p.  448.) 

♦  l*p  107-181. 

f  F(»r  other  examples  see  Hamilton*!  Lectures,  u  810»  and  A.  HuN; 
Das  GedHchtniss,  p.  86  ff. 

t  Miad.  II.  449. 
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"  Practically,"  says  Mr,  Verdon,  "we  aometimos  keep  a  matter fn 
hand  not  exactly  by  attending  to  it,  but  by  keeping  our  attenliou  re- 
ferred  to  something  conDect«d  with  it  from  time  to  time.  Translating 
this  into  the  language  of  physiology,  we  mean  thnt  by  referring  a 
tton  U>  a  part  within,  or  closely  connected  with,  tbe  aystem  of  li 
[paths]  required  to  be  remembered,  we  keep  it  well  fed,  so  that  lh»^ 
traoes  are  preserved  with  the  utmost  delicacy." 

This  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  an  explaua^ 
tion.  Setting  the  miud  to  remember  a  thing  iaTolves  a  con- 
tinual minimal  irradiation  of  excitement  into  paths  whiuh 
lead  thereto,  involves  the  continued  presence  of  the  thing 
in  the  '  fringe '  of  oar  consciousness.  Letting  the  thing  go 
involves  withdrawal  of  the  irradiation,  nnconsciousness  of 
the  thing,  and,  after  a  time,  obliteration  of  the  patbi 


i  peculiarity  of  our  memory  is  that  things  are 
\impressBd  better  by  active  than  by  passive  repetition.  I 
Imean  that  in  learning  by  heart  {for  example),  when  we  al- 
Imost  know  the  piece,  it  pays  better  to  wait  and  recollect  by  an 
(sffortfrom  within,  than  to  look  at  the  book  again.  If  we  re- 
cover the  words  in  the  former  way,  we  shall  probably  know 
them  the  next  time ;  if  in  the  latter  way,  we  shall  very  likely 
need  the  book  once  more.  The  learning  by  heart  means  the 
formation  of  paths  from  a  former  set  to  a  later  set  of  cerebral 
wo rd- processes :  call  1  and  2  in  the  diagram  the  processeB 
in  question  ;  then  when  we  remember  by  inward  effort,  the 
path  is  formed  by  discharge  from  1  to  2,  just  as  it  will  af- 
terwards be  used.  But  when 
we  excite  2  by  the  eye,  although 
the  path  1 — 2  doubtless  is  then 
shot  through  also,  the  phenome- 
non which  we  are  discussing 
shows  that  the  direct  discbai^ 
from  1  into  2,  unaided  by  the 
eyes,  ploughs  the  deeper  and 
more  permanent  groove.  There 
.^^y  Bptaeh      ia,  moreover,  a  greater  amount 

W^  Fio«  qJ  tension  accumulated   in  tlie 

brain  before  the  discharge  from  1  to  2,  when  the  latl(>r 
takes  place  unaided  by  the  eye.  This  is  proved  by  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  strain  in  the  effort  to  remember  2 ;  and 


I 
I 
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ftlao  ought  to  make  the  discharge  more  yiolent  and  the 
path  more  deep.  A  similar  reason  doubtless  acoounts  for 
the  familiar  fact  that  we  remember  our  own  theories,  our 
own  discoveries,  combinationsy  inventionSy  in  short  what- 
ever *  ideas*  originate  in  our  own  brain,  a  thousand  times 
better  than  exactly  similar  things  which  are  communicated 
to  us  from  without 

A  word,  in  closing,  about  the  metaphysics  involved 
in  remembering.  According  to  the  assumptions  of  this 
book,  thoughts  accompany  the  brain's  workings,  and  those 
thoughts  are  cognitive  of  realities.  The  whole  relation  is  one 
which  we  can  only  write  down  empirically,  confessing  that 
no  glimmer  of  explanation  of  it  is  yet  in  sight  That  brains 
should  give  rise  to  a  knowing  consciousness  at  all,  this  is  the 
one  mystery  which  returns,  no  matter  of  what  sort  the  con- 
sciousness and  of  what  sort  the  knowledge  may  be.  Sen- 
sations, aware  of  mere  qualities,  involve  the  mystery  as 
much  as  thoughts,  aware  of  complex  systems,  involve  it  To 
the  platonizing  tradition  in  philosophy,  however,  this  is 
not  so.  Sensational  consciousness  is  something  guasi-mt^ 
terial,  hardly  cognitive,  which  one  need  not  much  wonder 
at  Bdating  consciousness  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  the 
mystery  of  it  is  unspeakable.  Professor  Ladd,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  usually  excellent  book,*  after  well  showing  the 
matter-of-fact  dependence  of  retention  and  reproduction  on 
brain-paths,  says : 

**  In  the  study  of  perception  psycbo-physlcs  can  do  much  towards  a 
Fcientiflc  explanation.  It  can  tell  what  qualities  of  stimuli  produce 
certain  qualities  of  sensations,  it  can  suggest  a  principle  relating  the 
quantity  of  the  stimuli  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensation ;  It  can  investi- 
gate the  laws  under  which,  by  oombinod  action  of  various  excitations, 
the  sensatians  are  combined  [?]  into  presentations  of  sense ;  it  can  show 
how  the  time-relations  of  the  sensations  and  percepts  in  consciousness 
correspond  to  the  objective  relations  in  time  of  the  stimulations.  But 
for  that  spiritual  activity  which  actually  puts  together  in  consciousness 
the  sensations,  it  cannot  even  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  physical 
explanation.  Moreover,  no  cerebral  process  can  be  oonoeiyed  of,  which 
— in  case  it  were  known  to  exist — could  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  fitting 
basis  for  this  unifying  actus  of  mind.  Thus  also,  and  even  more  em« 
pbatioally,  must  we  insist  upon  the  complete  inability  of  physiology  to 

*  Physiological  Psychology,  pt  n.  chap.  x.  g  88. 
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suggest  an  explanation  for  conscions  memory,  in  so  to  as  it  is  m/emorji 
— ^that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  most  imperatively  calls  for  explanation. . . . 
The  very  essence  of  the  act  of  memory  consists  in  the  ability  to  say: 
This  after-image  is  the  image  of  a  percept  I  had  a  moment  since  ;  or 
this  image  of  memory  is  the  imago  of  the  percept  I  had  at  a  certain 
time— I  do  not  remember  precisely  how  long  since.  It  "would,  then,  be 
quite  contrary  to  the  facts  to  hold  that,  when  an  image  of  memory  ap- 
pears in  oopsciousness,  it  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
original  percept  on  account  of  its  perceiyed  resemblance  to  this  percepts 
The  original  percept  does  not  exist  and  will  never  be  reproduced.  Even 
more  palpably  false  and  absurd  would  it  be  to  hold  that  any  similarity 
of  the  impressions  or  processes  in  end  organs  or  central  organs  ex- 
plains the  act  of  conscious  memory.  Consciousness  knows  nothing  of 
such  similarity  ;  knows  nothing  even  of  the  existence  of  nervous  im« 
pressions  and  processes.  Moreover,  we  could  never  know  two  impres- 
sions or  processes  that  are  separated  in  time  to  be  similar,  wiUiont 
involving  the  same  inexplicable  act  of  memory.  It  is  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness on  which  all  possibility  of  connected  experience  and  of 
recorded  and  cumulative  human  knowledge  is.  dependent  that  certain 
phases  or  products  of  consciousness  appear  with  a  claim  to  stand  for 
(to  represent)*  past  experiences  to  which  they  are  r^^rded  as  in  some 
respect  similar.  It  is  this  peculiar  claim  in  consciousness  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  an  act  of  memory  ;  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
memory  wholly  inexplicable  as  a  mere  persistence  or  recurrence  of 
similar  impressions.  It  is  this  which  makes  conscious  memory  a 
spiritual  phenomenon,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  arising  out  of  nerv- 
ous processes  and  conditions,  is  not  simply  undiscovered  in  fact,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  approach  by  the  imagination.  Wheu,  then,  we 
speak  of  a  physical  basis  of  memory,  recognition  must  be  made  of  the 
complete  inability  of  science  to  suggest  any  physical  process  which  can 
be  conceived  of  as  correlated  with  that  peculiar  and  mysterious  actus 
of  the  mind,  connecting  its  present  and  its  past,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  memory.^' 

This  passage  seems  to  me  characteristic  of  the  reigning 
half-way  modes  of  thought.  It  puts  the  difficulties  in  the 
wrong  places.  At  one  moment  it  seems  to  admit  with  the 
cruder  sensationalists  that  the  material  of  our  thoughts  is 
independent  sensations  reproduced,  and  that  the  '  putting 
together'  of  these  sensations  would  be  knowledge,  if  it 
could  only  be  brought  about,  the  only  mystery  being  as  to 
the  what '  actus  *  can  bring  it  about.  At  another  moment  it 
seems  to  contend  that  even  this  sort  of  *  combining '  would 
not  be  knowledge,  because  certain  of  the  elements  con- 

♦  Why  not  say  •  know  '?~W.  J. 
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nected  must  *  olaim  to  represent  or  stand  for '  past  originaLsy 
which  is  incompatible  with  their  being  mere  images  reviyed. 
The  result  is  various  confused  and  scattered  mysteries  and 
unsatisfied  intellectual  desires.  But  why  not  'pool'  our 
mysteries  into  one  great  mystery,  the  mystery  that  brain- 
processes  occasion  knowledge  at  all  ?  It  is  surely  no  dif- 
ferent mystery  to  fed  myself  by  means  of  one  brain-pro- 
oess  writing  at  this  table  now,  and  by  means  of  a  different 
brain-process  a  year  hence  to  remefinber  myself  writing.  All 
that  psychology  can  do  is  to  seek  to  determine  what  the 
several  brain-processes  are  ;  and  this,  in  a  wretchedly  im- 
perfect way,  is  what  such  writings  as  the  present  chapter 
have  begun  to  do.  But  of  '  images  reproduced,'  and  *  claim- 
ing to  represent,*  and  '  put  together  by  a  unifying  ac^i»,' 
I  have  been  silent,  because  such  expressions  either  signify 
nothing,  or  they  are  only  roundabout  ways  of  simply  say- 
ing that  the  fKxst  is  hu>wn  when  certain  brain-condiitions 
are  fulfilled,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  straightest  and 
shortest  way  of  saying  that  is  the  best 

For  a  history  of  opinion  about  Memory,  and  other  biblio- 
graphic references,  I  must  refer  to  the  admirable  little 
monograph  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bumham  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vols,  i  and  n.  Useful 
books  are :  D.  Eay's  Memory,  What  It  Is,  and  How  to 
Improve  It  (1888) ;  and  R  Fauth's  Das  Oedfiohtniss,  Studie 
zu  einer  Piidagogik,  etc.,  1888. 
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